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PREFACE. 


It  will  be  generally  allowed^  that  a  small  and  Judi-^ 
cious  Selection  from  k  yerj  yoluminous  and  miscel^ 
laneous  work^^  cannot  be  made  without  some  labour 
and  difficulty.  The  Editor^  while  he  endeavours  16 
gratify  the  various  tastes  of  his  readers^  must  occa* 
sionally  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  embarrassment^ 
and  in  his  moments  of  hesitation  will  be  ready  to 
exclaim^ 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  altera 

It  was  thought  proper  to  confine  the  Selection  to 
a  moderate  size.  This  necessarily  obliged  the  Editor 
to  take  those  articles  only^  which^  to  his  judgment^ 
appeared^  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  useful,  cu- 
rious, and  interesting. 


*  Tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine  coittinen<^d  in  January,  1^731.  In  the 
^eginoing  of  1783  it  was  considerably  enlarged  ;  and  from  that  time  each 
Volume  hot  bten  diridcd  inW  two  paits. 
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tl  l»REFACE# 

All  matters  of  a  temporary  nature  are  omitted. 
The  Editor  has  found  it  necessary  to  use  great  caution 
Mith  respect  to  the  articles  in  BioaRAPHY  and  topo- 
graphy^ for  maby  bf  the  fiHfnA'  $Jte  written  in  a 
hasty  manner^  and  though  curious  as  detached  noticea 
and  memoranda  v/hile  remaining  in  their  original  state, 
are  scarcely  worth  reprinting :  many  of  the  latter,  to 
say  the  least  of  thetn,  ace  ^o£  veiy  doubtful  authority. 
These  observations  are  applicable  to  tlie  omission  of 
many  of  those  on  other  subjects. 

The  articles  ai*e  classed  under  their  appropriate 
heads ;  a  method  which  the  Editor  conceived  would 
be  more  conyenieni  and  pleasant  to  the  reader^  than 
if  they  had  been  presented  to  bim  in  an  indigested 
mass^  in  no  other  order  than  according  to  their  pri- 
ority of  publication  in  tlie  original  work.  The  date 
of  the  Magazine  from  whicli  each  article  is  laken^  is 
noticed  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  means  the  reader, 
should  he  think  proper,  will  be  enabled,  without 
trouble,  to  refer  to  the  original;  wliich  Win  always 
retain  its  value^  and  which  cannot  be  superseded  by 
any  selection  or  abridgment.  For  the  greater  &cility 
of  finding  any  particular  article,  or  any  subject  no- 
ticed in  any  article,  there  is  given  a  Table  of  Contents^. 
at  the  beginning,  and  a  full  Index  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  Grentleman'9 
Magazine  will  recollect  tliat  a  work  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  now  presented  to  the  public,  was  sug^ 


gested^  some  years  sgo,  by  ihe  author  of  the  '^  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  to 
Mr.  Nichols*^  Mrho  was  prevented  from  undertaking 
it  by  other  and  more  important  avocations;  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  must  be  considered  as  an  apology 
for  its  being  arranged  and  sent  into  the  world  by  the 
present  Editor. 

Nbw  College,  Oxford^ 
July,  1811. 


*  Eitraet  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr.  Micboli,  dated  Lausaane, 
TeVmary  24»  1792y  which  appeared  in  the  Geatleman't  Magaaine  for 
January,  1794. 

"  I  am  tempted  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  tuggettinf  to  you  thef 
idea  of  a  work,  which  must  be  surely  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
voald  rather  tend  to  benefit  than  to  iigure  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gentle^ 
man's  Magazine.  That  Tolominous  series  of  more  than  threescore  yeari 
How  contains  a  great  number  of  literary,  historical,  and  miscellaneoni 
articles  of  real  value :  they  are  at  present  buried  in  a  heap  of  temporary 
rubbish  $  but  if  properly  chosen  and  classed,  they  might  revire  to  great 
adrantage  in  a  new  publication  of  a  moderate  size.  Should  this  idea  be 
adopted,  few  men  are  better  qualified  than  younelf  to  execute  it  with  tasU 
and  judgment." 
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of  the  Parliament^  by  which  he  was  desired  to  assume  the  title 
of  King. 

The  following  Debate  will^  doubtless,  engage  the  atten« 
tion  of  our  readers,  not  only  by  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  by  the  reputation  of  those  who  were  deputed 
to  discuss  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  them,  which,  we  hope,  is  not  impaired  by  our  method 
or  expression. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  Debate^  which  was  pub* 
lished  io  1660,  and  we  believe  never  afterwards  re-printed, 
inclined  ns  to  insert  it  in  our  Magazine  without  alteration ; 
but  we  found  it,  upon  a  closer  examination,  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  chose  who  expect  entertaitiment  and 
instniotion  at  the  same  thne;  or  require,  at  least,  to  be 
improved  without  unnecessary  labour;  for  the  speeches 
being  taken,  probably,  m  short-hand,  with  omissions  of -pas- 
sages less  invportant,  and  of  such  words  as  the  writer  ima- 
gined himself  able  to  supply  from  the  general  contexture 
of  the  sentence  and  drift  of  the  discourse,  which  is  frev 
quently  practised  by  short-hand  writers,  are  either  for  want 
of  memory,  or  care  in  the  copier,  so  ungram mimical,  intricate^ 
and  obscure;  sofuU  of  broken  hints,  imperfect  sentences, 
and  uncouth  expressions,  that  very  Ifew  would  have  resolu- 
tion, or  curiosity,  sufficient  to  labour  in  search  of  knowledge 
through  so  many  obstructions.  Nor  should  we  have  attempt- 
ed it,  had  we  not  *been  encouraged  bv  the  hopes  of  pre-* 
serving  others  from  so  disgusting  a  task. 

The  Tarious  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  several  mem* 
ben  of  the  cominittee,  we  have  reduced,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, into  one  series  or  discourse,  and  annexed  to  each 
argument,  in  the  margin,  the  nanies  of  those  by  wliom  it 
was  produced. 
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Oh  April  the  11th,  [accordine  to.Whitlocke,  on  the  4th,] 
the  Protector  was  attended  by  the  committee,  appointed  by 
the  parliament,  to  t'ecfeit^  tod  ahsvTer  hb  doubts  and  sera* 
pies  relating  to  their  request  and  advice,  that  he  would 
assume  the  title  of  King;  but  the  Protector  being  unwilling 
to  disclose  his  own  sentiments,  till  he  was  informed  of  the 
reasons  by  which  the  parliament  had  been  determined,  the 
following  argumente  were  offered  by  the  committee,  which 
consisted  of  lOO  members ;  those  who  were  deputed  to  treat 
on  this  subject,  being 

Oliver  St.  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice.     . 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynne. 

Mr.  Whitlocke,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Lisle  and  Mr.  Fines,  Commissioners  of  the  Great  S&i, 
Lord  Broghill. 
'  Mr.  Lenthal,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Sir  Charles  Wolsetey. 
Sir  Richard  Onslow. 
Colonel  Jones. 

May  it  please  your  highness, 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  that  we  see  ourselves  deputed 
by  the  parliao^ent  to  confer  with  your  highness,  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  establishment 
of  such  a  form  of  government  as  may  best  promote  tbe  great 
ends  for  which  ffovemment  was  instituted,-  for  whichf  we  nave 
been  so  lone  labouring,  and  for  which  we  have  hazarded  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives.  We  doubt  not  of  finding  your  high- 
ness ready  to  concur  in  any  lawful  measures,  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of.  the  public,  to  the  pacification 
of  those  differences  that  have  so  divided  them,  and  to  tbe 
perpetuity  of  that  freedom  which  has  been  so  dearly  pur*- 
chased,  and  so  successfully  defended.  And  we  cannot 
forbear  to  inform  you  that,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  pailiaracnt,  and  of  the  people  who  are  represented 
by  it^  these  purposes  cannot  be  effectually  proseouted  by 
your  highness  without  assuming  not  the  office  only^  but  the 
title  likewise,  of  King« 

Your  highness  may  demand  why,  having  already  made 
Chief  Tustiee  y^^  Protector,  invested  yott  with  the  office 
Glvnne  ^^  ^^^^  magistrate,  and  intrusted  you  with 
^  "  the  care  of  our  liberties,  our  commerce,  and 
our  honour,  we  are  now  grown  weary  of  our  institution,  and 
desire  to  restore  a  title,  which  a  long  series  of  wicked  ad- 
ministration had  made  it  proper  to  abrogate  ?  To  this  we 
can  easily  answer,  that  our  request  is  the  request  of  tbe 
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people,  the  people  whose  interest  is  chiefly  to  be  consider- 
Sir  Charhs  ^^'  ^^^  ^  whom  it  is  your  bignest  honour  to  be 
wJuhu    *  ^^^^^^  servant.    That  they  have  a  right  to 
^*  jud^e  for  themselves,  to  promote  their  own  hap- 
piness by  their  own  measures,    and  to  distinguish  their 
servants  ny  what  naipe  or  titles  they  shall  judge  most  proper, 
cannot  be  denied.    Monarchy  ha^  always  been  thought  by 
this  nation,  the  most  eligible  form  of  government,  and  the 
title  of  King  has  beeui  always  considered  bv  them  as  essen^ 
Sir  QiotUs  ^^^  ^^  ^^'   ^^^  office  has  never  oecn  complained 
Wdideu    ^^'  °^^  ^^  ^^^  changed,  even  by  those  parlia- 
Ch.  Jus&e  '"®^*^*  ^^^  ^*^^  made  the  strictest  inqniries  into 
Glvnne     ^^^  defects  of  our  constitution,  and  have  ha4 
y'^'    power  to  reform  whatever  they  disliked.    The 
oiSce  in  general  was  always  regarded  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary,  and  the  title  was  reverenced,  when  the  conduct  of 
him  that  held  it  was  condemned.    It  is  never  prudent  to 
make  needless  alterations,  because  we  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  consequences  of  known  establishments  and 
ancient  forms;    but  new  methods  of  administration  may 
broduce  evils  which  the  most  prudent  cannot 
Wtntlocke.    foresee,  nor  the  most  diligent  rectify.    But  least 
of  all  are  such  changes  to  be  made  as  draw  after 
them  the  necessity  of  endless  alterations,  and  extend  their 
effects  through  the  whole  frame  of  government. 

That  the  cnange  of  the  title  of  Kmg  to  that  of  Protector, 
or  any  other,  would  affect  the  remotest  links  of  subordina- 
tion, and  alter  the  whole  constitution,  is  evident,  at  the 
most  superficial  and  transient  view  of  the  laws 
Whitlocke^  and  customs  of  the  nation.  Every  officer  of 
Lenthalf  justice  acts  in  the  King's  name,  and  by  the  King's 
Glynne,  authority,  an  authoritv  that  gives  life  and  effi- 
Fifies)  cacv  to  law,  and  makes  every  sentence  valid 

BroghilU      and  binding.  In  all  criminal  cases  the  law  knows 
not  any  prosecutor  but  the  king,  nor  can  inflict 
sny  punishment  but  in  his  name. 
If  it  be  iirged,  the  judges  have  already  taken  their  com- 
missions in  the  name  of  the  lord  Protector,  and 
Glynne.      supposed  his  authority  and  that  of  the  King  to  be 
the  same,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  judges 
themselves  were  far  from  concurring  in  their  opinions;  they, 
whose  province  it  is  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  people,  were  not  satisfied  themselves,  and 
even  those  that  complied  with  least  reluctance  pleaded 
rather  the  resistless  force  of  necessity,  than  the  authority 
of  law  or  the  evi4«tice  of  reason ;  ana  let  us  not  reduce  our 
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jadgfCs  to  sav,  when  either  the  captious  or  eonscientioiB 
'inquirer  shall  demand  the  reasons  of  their  coiukict,  that 
tfiey  act  not  as  they  ought  bwt  as  they  mustr 

In  desiring  you  to  assume  this  title,  the  parliament  has 
regard  not  only  to  conscience  but  prudence,  not  only  to 
the  people's  happiness  but  to  your  safety.  The  office  of 
Protector  is  new  and  unheard  of  till  nt>w,  and 
tVhithcief  by  con^quence  unknown  to  the  law,  nor  un- 
OlynM,  derstood  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  other  parts 
Zwfc,  of  the  constitution;  so  that  neither  the  duties 

BroghilL     of  Protector  are  known  by  the  people,^ nor  those 
of  the  people  by  the  Protector ;  such  ignorteee 
and  uii<certainty  can  produce  nothing  but  disputes^  monnuts 
and  confusion. 

The  knowledge  of  our  duty  is  necessarily  previous  to  the 
practice  of  it,  and  how  can  any  man  know  his  duty  to  a 
magistrate,  to  whose  authority  he  is  a  stranger } 
Wolseley.     The  limits  of  obedience  to  a  Protector  are  setded 
by  no  law,  nor  is  there  any  statute  in  being  that 
condemns  any  attempt  to  shake  off  his  authority.    For  this 
reason  it  is  not  without  long  hesitation  and  importunate  per- 
suasion^   that  juries  are  prevailed  upon  to  assign  the  name, 
and  fix  the  guilt,  of  treason  to  any  conspiracies  against  your 
fife  or  governments    The  King^s  authority  i%  supported  by 
the  law,   and  his  person  is  exempt  from  violation ;    but  the 
Protector^s  office  has  no  such  sanction,   and  his  power  may 
therefore  be,  if  not  justly,  yet  legally  resisted ;    nor  is  his 
person  secured  any  otherwise  than  that  of  the  meanest  sub- 
jecu    The  Protector  is,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  than  any  other  member  of  the 
community  ^  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  but  with  regard 
to  hi»  office  is  not  protected  by  them  ;  he  is  restrained  by 
the  law  from  any  exorbitant  exertions  of  power,  but  not 
supported  by  it  m  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority.    This 
defect  in  the  supreme  ifNigistracy  must  aflect  all  subordinate 
authority  -^  those  who  act  by  the  Protector's  commission,  can 
receive  from  him  no  other  power  than  such  as  he  is  invested 
with,  a  power  which  the  laws  of  the  nation,  those  laws  to 
which  on  all  occasions  every  man  must  appeal,  disavow,  and 
reject.     §o  that  no. man  can  be  obliged  by  law  to  admit  the 
determinations  of  the  courts  as  obligatory  and  conclusive ; 
and  how  great  the  number  i$  of  those  who  deny  any  mofal 
or  conscientious  reason  for  obedience  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, your  highness  needs  not  to  be  informed.   These  men, 
however  at  present  subjected,   are  at  least  formidable  by 
their  nmlcitudes,   and  it  is  always  more  eligible  to  procure 
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9  cbearful  iod  .willing^  than  constrain  an  involuntary  aad 
reluctant  obedience.  All  these  xnen  allow  the 
£r0ghilL  authority  of  regal  governinent,  and  proiiegs  tbek* 
willingness  to  submit  to  it ;  so  that  ail  opinions 
pnite  in  this  point,  and  all  parties  concur  to  inakeaconiplianc^ 
^ith  this  request  necesss^p  to  your  highness.  Nor  is  it  only 
for  your  own  sake  that  thli  desire  is  so  warmly  pressed,  but 
for  the  security  of  those  whose  endeavours  h&ve  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  government,  or  sl^all 
hereafter  act  by  your  authority.  All  those  who  receive  com^ 
missions  from  tne  I^ing)  hy  whatever  means  exalted  to  th^ 
tiirone^  are  secured  Uoxa  prosecution  and  punishment  in 
any  change  of  affairs,  by  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry  the  seventh ;  but  the  name  of  Pr«tec4:or  can  cpn- 
fer  no  such  security^  and  therefore  the  cautious  and  vigilant 
will  nljways  decline  your  service,  or  prosecute  your  afiasiB 
with  diffidence  and  timidity;  even  the  honest  and  scrupu- 
lous  will  be  fearful  of  engaging  where  they  have  nothipg  hut 
their  own  opitiion  to  sat  m  balance  against  the  law;  anq  tbo  - 
artful  and  the  avaricious,  the  discontented  and  the  turbu* 
ient,  will  never  cease  to  contrive  a  revolution,  by  which 
they  may  avenge  the  wrojigs  that  they  imagine  themselves 
to  have  received,  and  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 

The  present  alienation  of  the  crown  of  these  realms  from 
bim  who  pretends  to  claim  them  hy  his  birth,  may  be  com- 

Eared  to  a  divorce,  which  may,  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
oth  parties,  be  set  aside.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  to 
prevent  any  future  reu^ip^,  that  jiie  crown  be  consigned  to 
another. 

Were  the  reasons  for  your  assumption  of  this  title  less 
weighty  than  they  appear,  the  desire  of  parliament  ought 

to  add  to  their  efficacy.  Jt  is  not  to  be  conceived 
Oljfnnc^     that  we  are  able  to  assign  all  the  arguments  that 

might  be  formed  by  the  united  and  concurrent 
wisdom  of  so  numerous  and  discerning  an  assembly,  an  asr 
sembly  deputed  by  |iie  whole  people  to  judge  and  to  act  for 
them.    The  desires  of  a^  parliament  are  never  to  be  cousi« 

dered  as  siidden  starts  of  imagination,  or  to  be 
fVoUeley.   rejected  as  trivial,  or  unworthy  of  consideration ; 

the  desire  of  the  parliament,  is  the  voice  of  the 

Eeople ;  nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  now  disregarded,  without 
reajting  all  the*  rules  of  policy,  and  neglecting  the  first; 
?3portunity  of  reinstatiiig  the  nation  in  tranc][uiliity. 
^     ^        be    parliament^    the  only  authority   which  the 
^  uation  reverences,  has  now  first  attempted  to  es« 

toblijflt  9  l^gai  Md  settled  governmeat,  by  conferring  oq 
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your  highness  the  title  of  King,  which  you  therefore  cannot 

refiise  without  encouraging  the  enemies  of  oi;r 
Broghill,   goveminent,  bv  shewing  not  onljr,  that  the  chief 

magistrate  of  the  nation  bears  a  title  unknown  to 
the  law,  but  even  such  as  is  disapproved  by  the  parliament; 
that  parliament  which  he  bimselrealled. 

But  the  parliament  is  far  from  desiring  that  their  authority 
alone  should  enforce  their  desire,  for  which  they  have  so 
many  and  so  strong  reasons  to  allege ;  nor' are  their  own 
reasons  alone  to  be  considered, %ut  rtie  authority  of  all  for- 
mer parliaments,  who  have  ever  been  to  the  last  degree 
cautious  of  admitting  the  least  change  in  any  thing  that  re* 
lated  to  the  constituent  pairt  of  our  government. 
When  King  James,   after  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 

England,  was  desirous  of  changing  bis  title  to 
LenthaL     that  of  Kin^  of  Great  Britain,  the  parliament 

refused  to  admit  any  alteration  in  the  regal  stile  : 
not  that  they  discovered  any  apparent  ill  consequences  arising 
from  it,  but  because  they  aid  not  know  how  far  it  might 
affect  the  constitution,  nor  to  what  farther  alterations  it 
might  make  way.  In  the  late  parliament,  when  it  was  pror 
posed  that  the  name  of  parliafanent  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  representative  of  the  people,  the  proposal  was  for 
the  same  reason  disapproved.  '^Nolumus  leges  Anglise  rau^ 
tari**  was  a  fixed  principle  of  the  ancient  barons,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  shew  greater  weakness  than  to  change 
without  prospiect  of  advantage.  Long  prescription  is  a  sut* 
ficient  argument  in  favouc  of  a  practice  against  which  no- 
thing can  be  alleged ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  affirm  that  the 
change  may  be  made  without  inconvenience;  for  change 
itself  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to  be  balanced  by  some  equi* 
valent  advantage,  and  bad  consequences  may  arise  though 
we  do  not  fosesee  them.  . 

But  the  consequences  of  the  change  now  proposed  are 
neither  remote  nor  doubtful ;  by  substituting  the  name  apd 
office  of  Protector  in  the  place  of  those  of  King,  we  shall 
immediately  alarm  the  people,  we  shall  awaken  the  jealousy 
of  the  wise,  and  the  fears  of  the  timorous ;  there 
Fines,  will  be  indeed  some  reasons  for  apprehension  and 
Lisle.  suspicion,  i^hich  designing  men  wtll  not  fail  to  ex- 
aggerate for  their  own  purposes.  The  first  qu"es- 
tion  that  wul  naturally  arise  will  be.  What  is  this  new  office 
of  Protector,  upon  what  law  is  it  founded,  and  what  are 
the  limits  of  his  authority }  To  these  inquiries  what  answer 
can  be  returned  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  his  authority  is  inde- 
pendent, despotic,  and  unlimited  ?     Where  then  is   the 
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libertv  ibr  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  this  ti&tioh 
have  been  so  long  contending  .^    What  is  the  advantage  of 

all  our  battles  and  all  our  victories?  If  we  say 
Wktilocke^xhBX  the  authority  of  the  Protector  is  bounded 
Glynnej  by  the  laws,  how  shall  we  prove  the  assertion  ? 
Ftnes^  What  law  shall  we  be  able  to  cite,  by  which  the 
BroghSl.    duties  of  the  Protector  to  the  people,  or  those 

of  die  people  to  the  Protector,  are  marked  out? 
Tliis  then  is  the  great  reason  upon  which  the  parliament 
have  made  their  request    The  people  are  to  be  governed 

Ghtnne    •^^^^^^""g  ^^  ^^  ^*w>  ^^^  ^^  ^'^'^  acknowledges 
•^^^*  no  supreme  magistrate  but  the  King.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  good  administration  of  the  state,  that  the  duty 
lK)tI|  of  governors  and  subjects  should  be  known,  limited^ 

and  stated,  that  neither  the  governors  may  op- 
Wolseley^  press  the  people,*  nor  the  people  rebel  against 
WhitiockCj  the  governors;  the  parliament  therefore  desires 
Broghill^  that  the  office  and  title-  of  King  may  be  restored 
Ofynne.     as  they  are  understood  in  their  whole  extent, 

and  in  all  their  relations.  Every  man  is  w^H  in- 
formed when  the  King  acts  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and 
when  he  transgresses  ue  limits  of  liis  authority ;  but  of  die 

power  of  the  Protector  they  know  nothing,  and 
Flne$j  therefore  will  suspect  every  thing;  nor  indeed 
Ude^  can  their  suspicions  be  reasonably  censured ;  fcr 
JSroghiU.    till  they  are  informed  what  are  the  claims  of  this 

new  magistrate,  how  can  they  know  their  own 
rights? 

If  your  highness  should  injure  or  oppiess  any  man,  to 
what  law  can  he  appeal  ?  He  may,  indeed,  disco- 
Ciytme.  ver  that  the  King  could  not  have  attacked  his 
property,  biit  will  never  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  Protector  is  subject  to  the  same  restraint ;  so  that  neither 
yOYir  highness  is  protected  by  the  law  when  you  do  right, 
PQF  the  subject  redressed  if  you  should  do  wrong. 

TJie  end  for  which  monarchy  has  been  for  some  time  sns- 
B  ^hilL  P^^^'  ^^  ^^  happiness  of  die  people,  and  this 
'^^^  end  can  only  now  ne  attained  by  reviving  it  Thd 
question  may  indeed  be  brought  to  a  short  issue.  Tor  either 
j^Y^-,  the  office  of  Protector  is  the  same  with  that  of 
^$pcs.  King,  or  something  different  from  it;  if  it  be  the 
same,  let  us  not  be  so  weak  as  to  impose  upon  ourselves, 
or  ao  dkhoQ^t  as  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others,  by  reject- 
ing the  name  while  we  retain  the  thing ;  let  not  an  aversion 

to  an  idle  sound,  to  a  name  reverenced  by  the 
Ji^^mcs.        people,  wd  approyedi  by  the  parliamenty  incite 
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Z^skf        you  to  reject  the  petition  of  the  whole  nation^  to 

Wynne,     raise  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 

awaken  themselves  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 

attend  more  to  names  than  things,  who  will  always  he  the 

fireatest  number,  and  whose  satisfaction  ought  therefore  to 
e  endeavoured  by  slU  lawful  compliances. 
It  is  a  certain  truth  that  old  institutions  are,  merely  be« 
cause  they  are  old.  preferable  to  new  plans,  in 
SroghiUy   th^ir  nature  equally  good,  because  a  yery  small 
FineSf        part  of  mankind  judges  from  any  other  principle 
JVolseley.   than  custom,  and  it  will  be  long  before  new  titles 
attract  thefr  regard,  esteem,  and  veneration. 
But  if  the  office  of  Protector  be  not  only  io  its  denomi- 
nation, but  in  nature  also,  absolutely  new,  we  are  then  j'et 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  confusion  and  misery;  we  have 
the  bounds  of  his  authority  to  settle,  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment to  state,  all  our  laws  to  new  model,  and  our 
\Fines»      whole  svstem  of  government  to  constitute  afresh- 
An  endless  and  insuperable  task,  from  which  we 
intreat  your  highness  to  exempt  us,  by  assuming,  according 
to  the  advice  of  parliament,  the  office  and  title  of  King* 

T7ie  Protector  Jutvmg  desired  sonie  time  to  eonmder  the  argu^ 
7nenis  that  had  been  offered^  returned  ^en  April  the  13/A  (the 
1th  as  nutjf  be  collected  from  fFhiilockeJ  his  Answer  io  thi^ 


My  Lords, 

Though  I  am  ^r  from  imagining  myself  qualified  to  con- 
trovert a  question  of  so  great  importance,  with  the  learned 
members  of  this  committee,  especially  as  the  arguments 
have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  the  laws  and  ancient  con- 
stitution of  this  nation,  with  which  I  have  had  no  opportu* 
-nity  to  be  well  acquainted ;  yet,  since  it  may  be  reasonably 
required  of  me  either  to  yield  to  your  reasons,  or  to  assign 
the  difficulties  and  objections  that  hinder  me  from  yielding, 
I  shall  attempt  to  consider  and  discuss  them  diligently  and 
distinctly. 

It  has  been  urged,  with  great  appearance  of  strength*  that 
the  title  of  King  is  the  Only  title  oy  which  the  laws  acknow- 
ledge the  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation;  that  the  title  can- 
not be  changed  without  supposing  a  change  in  tbe^ office, 
and  that  a  change  in  the  office  would  be  a  dangerous  inno«> 
yation,  productive  of  debate,  jealousy^  ancT  suspicion ; 
that  the  hmits  of  this  new-erected  authority  would  be  un- 
known to  the  people,  as  being  unsettled  by  the  law ;  tliat 
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the  people  are  best  pleased  with  institutixnis  which  they  hav# 
long  known,  and  that  therefore  it  would  neither  contribute 
^0  the  public  happiness  nor  to  our  own  security,  to  obtrude 
upoD  the  nation  titles  and  offices  either  new  in  reaUty  or  ii| 
appearance. 

Th^  apprehension  that  the  parliaments  have  always  ex^ 
pressed  of  changes  and  innovations,  has  been  made  appear 
py  two  remarkable  instances,  and  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  title  of  King,  it  lias  been  alleged,  that  not  only 
ihe  dangers  and  discontents  that  novelty  produces  will  b^ 
escaped  by  it,  but  that  both  the  chief  magfstrate,  and  thosa 
that  jact  by  his  authority,  will  be  more  efl^ctually  protecfeea 
by  the  laws  of  the  natiqn. 

These  are  the  chief  arguments  that  have  d^elt  npon  tnj 
Vemory.  Arguments  doubtless  of  force,  and  snch  as  do  not 
admit  of  an  easy  confutation,  but  which,  however,  in  mj 
opinion,  prove  rather  the  expe4iency  than  necessity  of  re^, 
viving  monarchy  under  its  ancient  title,  and  as  such  Ijj^plf 
consider  them,  for  where  absolute  inevitable  necesflj^ii 
(Contended  for,  the  controversy  will  be  very  short;  absolute 
aecessity  will  soon  appesir  by  the  impossibility  of  shewing 
any  method  of  avoiding  it,  and  where  any  ei^pedient  may 
be  proposed  that  may  probably  produce  tb|e  ^ame  effects^ 
pecessuy  vanishes  at  once.  Very  few  actions  are  really  ne- 
cessary, most  of  them  are  only  expedient,  or  comparatively 
preferable  to  otlier  measures  that  may  be  taken.  Where 
^ere  is  room  for  comparisons  there  is  room  for  diversi^ 
of  opinions. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  not  necessary,  bow  loQg  soever 
It  m^y  have  been  in  use,  or  what  regard  soever  may  have 
been  paid  it,  is  plain  frqm  the  very  nature  of  language. 
Words  have  npt  their  import  from  the  natural  power  of  par^ 
licular  combinations  of  cnaractecs,  or  from  the  real  efficacy 
of  certain  sounds;  but  fjrom  the  consent  of  tl^ose  that  use 
ti|ero,  and  arbitrarily  annex  certain  ideas  to  them  which 
might  have  been  signified  with  equal  propriety  by  any  othen 
Whoever  originally  distinguished  the  cnief' 'magistrate  by 
the  appellation  of  King,  might  have  assign.ed  him  any  other 
(denomination,  and  the  power  of  the  people  can  never  be 
k)st  or  impaired.  If  that  might  oqce  have  been  done,  it  may 
be  done  now;  for  surely  words  are  of  no  other  value  thaq 
their  significations,  and  the  name  of  King  can  have  no  othec 
use  than  anv  other  word  of  the  sanie  import 

That  the  law  may  be  as  reguUrly  executed,  and  as  chear-; 
fully  obeyed,  though  the  nafne  6i  King  be  entirely  reject^ 
cd,  is,  in  my  opinion,  plain,  from  the  experience  both  of 
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fhe  time  in  which  I  have  administered  the  govemmenty  and 
of  that  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  int,rnsted  to  the 
(Custodes  Libertatis  Anglise)  Kee^rs  of  the  Liberties  of 
England,  in  which  justice  has  been  as  regulariy,  as  eoually, 
and  as  expeditiously  distributed  as  in  the  happiest  oavs  of 
the  most  celebratea  Kings.  The  iudges  did,  indeed,  hesi- 
tate for  some  time  about  the  legality  of  their  commissions, 
but  a  short  deliberation  freed  them  from  their  doubts,  and 
certainly  their  authority  ought  to  be  of  weight,  as  thejr  have 
been  excelled  by  none  of  tneir  predecessors  in  learning  or 
abilities. 

That  I  hare  never  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  aH 
the  judges  can  attest,  and,  I  believe,  afErm  with  equal 
confidence,  that  it  has  not  been  more  obstructed  by  any 
other  impediment  than  in  former  times ;  so  that  the  title  of 
King  appears  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
law. 

Such  obedience  has  been  paid  to  the  supreme  magistracy 
under  two  different  denommations,  neither  of  which  was 
established  by  a  parliamentary  yanction ;  and  why  should 
we  imagine  any  other  title  would  obtain  le^s  regard  when 
confirmed  by  the  power  to  which  the  title  that  you  now 
contend  for  owes  its  validity  ? 

There  was  once  a  (ime  when  every  office,  and  the  title 
annexed  to  that  office,  was  newly  invented  and  introduced ; 
from  what  did  it  derive  it«  legality  and  its  importance  at  its 
first  introduction,  bi^from  general  consent?  The  great, 
binding,  the  inviolable  law,  is  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
witho^t  this  nothing  is  right,  and  supported  by  thia  noting 
can  be  ^rqng.  Antiquity  adds  nothing  to  ^his  great  sane? 
tion,  nor  can  novelty  take  away  its  authority.  What  is  now 
determined  by  the  people,  or  by  their  proper  representa- 
tives, is  of  equal  validity  with  the  earliest  institutions,  and 
whether  they  will  be  governed  by  a  supreipe  magistrate 
under  the  King,  or  any  other,  the  government  is  equally 
lawful. 

As  therefore  neither  reason  nor  ex|>erience  can  prove  that 
this  title  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  du^  administration  of 
justice,  it  \%  proper  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  convenient ; 
wl^at  proportions  of  advantage  or  detriment  will  arise  from 
it.  In  this  inquiry  I  hope  that  the  honesty  of  my  intentions, 
and  the  purity  of  my  heart,  will  not  be  mistaken.  I  hope 
that  neither  hypocrisy  nor  artifice  will  be  imputed  to  xny 
open  declarations  and  sincere  professions ;  declarations  and 
pi'ofessjons  which  I  make  not  hastily  and  negligently,  but 
MJth  «are,   reflection,   and  deliberate  caution^  in  the  pre* 
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jMsnce  of  the  Almighty  power,  by  whose  proyidence  I  hav^ 
been  guided,  and  in  whose  presence  I  stand.  I  hope  it 
Mrill  not  be  imagined  that  I  reject  the  title  of  King  from 
fondness  for  that  of  Protector,  a  name  and  office  to  which 
I  was  far  from  aspiring,  and  lyhich  I  only  did  not  refuse 
when  it  w^s  offered  ipe ;  nor  d^d  I  then  accept  it  as  imagin- 
ing myself  qualified  to  govern  others,  who  find  it  sufficiently 
difficult  to  regulate  my' own  conduct,  nojr  even  ffom  ^  con- 
iBdence  that  f  should  be  able  much  to  benefit  the  nation; 
the  only  motive  by  which  I  was  induced  to  engage  in  so  ar- 
duous and  invidious  an  employment,  was  the  desire  of  obr 
viating  those  evils  which  I  s^w  impending  over  the  nation, 
and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  those  aisputes  in  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  already  shed,  and  which  must  inevitably 
involve  us  iq  endless  coqfqsion. 

Having^bese  prospects  before  i)fie,  I  thought  it  not  law^ 
fill  to  reject  an  opportunity  of  preventing  calamities,  even 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  promo^ing^  happpess :  I  there- 
fore could  not  but  accept,  what  at  the  same  time  I  could 
not  ardently  desire.  For  nothing  can  deserve  to  be  pjarsued 
with  eagerness  and  assiduity  but  the  power  of  doing  good, 
of  conferring  real  and  solid  benefits  upon  mankind.  And 
surely,  while  the  only  end  for  which  greatness  ^nd  authority 
are  desired^  is  public  ^ood,  those  desires  are  at  least  lawful, 
and  perhaps  worthy  ot  applause :  they  are  certainly  lawful, 
if  he  that  en^eitains  them  has,  by  a  long  and  diligent  ex- 
amination of  his  own  heart,  an  examination  serious  and  sin- 
cere, without  any  of  those  fallacious  arts  by  which  the  con« 
science  is  too  frequently  deceived,  satisfied  himself  that 
his  ultimate  views  are  not  his  own  honour  or  interest,  but 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and 
that  bis  advancement  will  contribute  to  them. 

Having  informed  you  by  what  means  I  was  raised  to  the 
Protectorship,  and  tor  what  reason  I  accepted,  it  I  may 
properly  proceed  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  of  the  office 
in  whicq  J  haye  engaged,  that  it  may  appear,  from  my  own 
notions  of  my  present  situation,  how  little  it  can  be  prefer- 
red by  me,  on  account  of  any  personal  views,  to  that  which, 
the  oarliament  now  offers;  and  that  whatever  arguments  | 
shall  make  use  of  in  this  question,  are  not  dictated  by  pri- 
vate interest,  but  by  a  ^incer^  and  unfeigned  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  the  natioq. 

I  nave  often  considered,  with  a  degree  of  attention  suit^ 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  nature 
of  my  present  office,  and  what  is  the  purpose  which  I  am 
principally  to  have  in  view,   and  could  never  attain  to  any 
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Cartber  determination  than  that  [  Nvas  the  chief  constable  of 
jthe  nation,  and  was  intrusted  \i^ith  the  care  of  the  public 
peace^  This  trust  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge, and  have  been  so  faf  successful,  that  peace  has 
never  been  long  interrupted,  and  whatever  mi*»eries  have 
been  feared  or  felt,  we  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  quiet, 
p,  blessing,  in  my  opinion,  too  valuable  to  be  hazarded  by 
any  unnecessary  or  inconsiderate  innovations,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  I  think  it  therefore  necessary  to  decline  the 
title  which  is  now  offered  me. 

This  argument  will  not,  perhaps,  be  hnmediately  under- 
stood, nor  is  it  easy  for  me  to  make  it  intelligible,  without 
giving  an  account  of  some  past  transactions,  too  long  to  be 
excused  but  by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  , 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  between  the  King  and 
parliament,  {  pbserved  that  in  all  encounters  the  royalists 
prevailed,  and  our  men,  though  superior  in  number,  or 
other  advantages,  -sfexe  shamefully  routed,  dispersed,  and 
slaughtered  ;  and  discoursing  upon  this  subject  with  my  wor^ 
thy  friend  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  name  remembered  by  most 
of  vou  with  reverence,  I  told  him  that  this  calamity,  for- 
tnidable  as  it  was,  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  remedy, 
and  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  soldiers  the  state  of  the  war 
must  soon  be  .changed.  You  are,  said  I,  in  comparing  our 
forces  with  those  Ot  the  enemy,  to  regard,  in  the  first  place, 
the  difference  between  their  education  and  habitual  senti-p 
pients.  Our  followers  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  gleanings 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  serving  men  discarded, 
jAnd  mechanics  without  employments,  men  used  to  insults 
and  servility  from  their  cradles,  without  any  principles  of 
honour,  or  incitements  to  overbalance  the  sense  of  imme- 
diate dangejr.  Their  army  is  crowded  with  men  whose  pro- 
fession is  courage,  whp  have  been  by  their  education  forti-- 
jped  against  cowardice,  and  have  been  esteemed  throughout 
their  uves  in  proportion  to  their  bravery.  All  their  officers 
Bremen  of  quality,  ar^d  their  soldjcrs  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
pnen  animated  by  a  sense  of  reputatiof),  who  had  rather  die 
fhan  support  the  ignominy  ot  having  turned  their  backs. 
Can  it  be  supposed  th^t  education  has  no  force,  and  that 
principles  exert  no  influence  upon  actions  ?  Can  men  that  fight 
pnly  n)r  pay,  without  any  sense  of  honour  from  conquest, 
or  disgrace  from  being  overcome,  withstand  the  charge  of 
jrentlemen,  of  men  that  act  upon  principles  of  honour,  and 
confirm  themselves  and  each  other  in  their  resolutions  by 
reason  and  reflection  ?  To  motives  such  as  these,  what  cai^ 
jje  opposed  by  our  men  th^t  may  exalt  them  to  the  saipf 
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degree  of  gallantry,  and  animate  them  with  the  same  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  of  death  ?  Zeal  for  religion  is  the  onljr 
motive  ♦lore  active  and  powerful  than  these,  and  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  inculcate.  Let  us  choose  men  %varm  with  re- 
gard for  thciir  religion,  men  who  shall  think  it  a  high  de- 
gree of  impiety  to  fly  before  the  wicked  and  profane,  to 
forsake  the  cause  of  heaven,  and  prefer  safety  to  truth,  and 
our  enemies  will  quickly  be  subdued. 

This  advice  was  not  otherwise  disapproved  than  as  difS- 
cultto  be^put  in  execution:  this  difficulty  I  imagined  my- 
self in  some  degree  able  to  surmount,  and  appfied  all  my 
industry  to  levy  such  men  as  were  animated  with  a  zeal  of 
religion,  and  to  inflame  their  fervour ;  nor  did  the  effect 
deceive  my  expectation,  for  when  these  men  were  led  to 
the  field,  no  veterans  could  stand  before  them,  no  obstruc- 
tions could  retard,  or  danger  affright  them  ;  and  to  these 
men  are  to  be  attributed  tlie  victories  that  we  have  gained, 
and  the  peace  that  we  enjoy. 

Of  this  account  there  may  be  many  uses  ;  it  may  contri- 
bute to  conflrm  us  in  our  perseverance  in  this  cause,  that  it 
has  hitherto  succeeded  by  the  endeavours  of  good  men ;  it 
niay  tend  to  the  confirma'tion  of  religious  men  in  their  pur- 
poses of  an  holy  life,  that  those  principles  are  more  eftTca-* 
cious  and  powerful  than  any  other;  but  with  re^rd  to  the 
present  dispute,  I  mean  only  to  observe  how  highly  these 
jnen  are  to  be  valued,  how  much  of  our  regard  they  may 
justly  claim,  and  how  weak  it  would  be  to  alienate  them  from 
us  by  reviving  a  title  which  they  have  been  taught  to  abhor. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  to  refuse  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
thority, under  whatsoever  nanie,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  piety ;  and  ibat  to  abhor  the  title  and  ofBccJ 
of  King,  the  title  lawfully  conferred,  and  the  office  justljp 
administered,  is  not  so  much  religion  as  prejudice,  and 
rather  folly  than  conscience.  Nor  can  I  deny  either  of  these 
assertions ;  I  am  far  from  thinking.it  lawful  to  withhold  obe- 
dience from  lawful  government,  and  freely  confess,  that  to 
reverence  or  detest  a  mere  name,  is  equally  weak.  And  I 
am  confident  that  those  good  men  of  whom  I  have  been^ 
speaking,  will  obey  the  legislative  power  by  what  title  so- 
ever exercised ;  and  with  regard  to  their  scruples,  however 
unreasonable,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  who  have  done  and 
•uffered  so  much,  deserve  that  some  indulgence  should  be 
shewed,  even  to  their  weakness,  and  that  they  should  not 
''^e  grieved  with  imaginary  hardships,  or  perplexed  with  tor- 
Dicnting  scruples  without  necessity ;  their  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  authority  is  a  plea  for  tenderness  and  regard,  which 
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will  eontnbute  to  unite  their  endeavours  with  ouns  for  the' 
suppression  of  those  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  their  duty 
to  oppose  all  government,  and  whose  opinions  lea^  them 
to  imagine  all  human  authority  impious  and  detestable. 

The  reason  for  which  these  men  will  be  offended  at  the 
revival  of  the  title  and  office  of  King,  a  reason  which,  I 
confess,  has  some  weight  with  me,  andmay,  perhaps,  naoref 
strongly  affect  weaker  minds,  if  any  such  there  are,  is  this; 
we  are,  indeed,  principally  to  consult  the  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  our  consciences,  but  we  are  likewise  to  have  regard 
to  the  visible  hand  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, by  which  the  scripture  may  be  often  very  clearly 
and  usefully  explained ;  in  these  explications,  indeed,  we 
may  easily  be  deceived ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  tliem  with  a  presumptuous  degree  of  confidence,  but 
to  use  them  with  caution,  modesty,  and  a  careful  attention 
to  every  circumstance  that  may  rectify  our  mistakes ;  but 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  pass  ereat  events  over  without  re-« 
flection,  observation,  or  regard. 

When,  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  I  consider  the  late 
revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  nation,  and  see  that^ 
not  only  the  royal  family  is  subdued  and  exiled,  but  the 
name  and  title  eradicated  by  the  providence  of  God,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  no  less  than  presumption  to  attempt  to  restore 
It.  How  just  these  proceedings  were  with  regard  to  those 
that  transacted  them,  I  am  not  now  to  dispute,  nor  need  I  say 
bow  I  would  act  were  the  same  circumstances  to  recur;  I 
only  desire  you  to  remember,  that  neither  by  me^  nor  by 
those  who  invested  me  with  this  authority,  was  the  title 
abolished^  but  by  the  long  parliament.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  title  was  not  laid  aside  by 
caprice,  or  accidental  disgust,  but  after  ten  yeagi*^  war,  by 
long  and  sober  deliberation ;  and  what  is  this  less  than  the 
hand  of  God  ?  When  I  see  that,  by  these  instruments  of 
Tengeance  he  has  not  only  expelled  the  family,  but  blasted 
the  title  ;  would  not  an  attempt  to  restore  it  be  like  an  en- 
deavour to  build  up  Jericho,  to  defeat  the  designs  of  provi- 
dence, and  oppose  the  great  ruler  of  the  universe  ? 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  think  the  office  and 
title  of  King  neither  necessary  nor  expedient ;  whether  they 
ought  to  convince  you  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  nor  wish 
that  they  should  have  any  force  which  their  own  weight  does 
not  give  them.    In  the  desire  of  a  firm  and  settled  form  of 

r>vernment,  the  great  end  for  which  this  proposal  is  made, 
concur  xwith  the  parliament,   and  hope  that  no  reasons  or 
resolution  of  mine  will  in  the  least  tend  to  obstruct  it ;   for 
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a  firm  and  legal  establishment,  as  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  ba)>piness  or  liberty  can  be  secured,  is  equally 
the  concern  of  every  wise  and  honest  man,  and  whoever  op-* 
poses  it,  deserves  nothing  less  than  to  be  marked  out  as  an 
enemy  to  this  country.  I  would  not  wish  that  this  great  de« 
sign  should  be  frustrated  by  a  compliance  with  my  inclina« 
tions,  for  settlement  and  order  are  surely  necessary,  whether 
xo^'alty  be  necessary  or  not ;  whatever  may  contribute  to 
this,  I  intireat  yoa  steadily  to  pursue,  nor  should  I  advise 
even  to  deny  that  gratification  to  the  particular  pr^udices 
or  passions  of  private  men,  that  may  secure  their  affections 
to  food  for  the  advancement  of  it.  For  my  part,  could  I 
maltiply  my  person,  or  dilate  my  power,  I  should  dedicate 
myself  wholly  to  this  great  end,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
I  shall  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upbn  your  councils  and 
endeavours. 

On  the  IStk  of  Aprily  [according  to  WMthcke)  the  committee 
attended  the  Protector^  and  ^ered  the  following  reply. 

As  the  req[uest  of  the  parliament  is  of  too  great  import- 
tnce  to  be  either  granted  or  refused  without  long  delibera* 
tioD,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  your  highness 
a  second  time,  that  this  great  question,  after  having  been 
on  both  sides  attentively  considered,  may  at  last  be  diligent* 
ly  discussed,  and  determined  with  that  caution  which  is 
always  to  be  used,  where  the  hapjHness  and  tranquillity  of 
the  public  is  evidently  concerned. 

Tnat  the  title  of  King  is  not  absolutely  and  physically 
necessary  to  government,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  for,  if 
government  can  subsist  ^  hour,  or  a  day  without  it,  no 
man  can  affirm  that  it  is  aWblutely  necessary.  Necessity  iot 
this  sense  has  no  place  in  political  transactions.    Laws  them-* 

selves  are  not  absolutely  necessarv,   the  will  of 
,Fina.      the  prince  may  supply  them,  and  tne*wisdom  and 

vigilance  of  a  good  prince  make  a  people  happy 
without  them.  Natural  necessity  allows  no  rootn  for  disputa- 
tion, being  always  evident  beyond  controversy,  and  power- 
ful beyond  resistance.  Therefore  in  all  debates  of  this 
Uod,  by  necessity,  moral  necessity  is  to  be  understood, 
which  is  nothing  more  tJban  a  high  degree  of  expedience^ 
or  incontestable  reasons  of  preference. 

That  the  title  of  Kin^^  is  in  this  sense  necessary  to  the 
government  of  these  nations,  may  perhaps  be  proved,  but 
an  attempt  to  prove  it  seems,  in  the  present  acate  of  the 
question,  superfluous,  because  the  ^request  of  the  parliament 
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IB  in  itself  a  reason  suflkient  to  overbalance  atl  that  hft# 
been  urged  in  opposition  to  it.  And  it  may  therefore  be 
rather  required  of  your  highness  to  prore  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  that  title  which  the  whole  people  of  England  en-* 
treat  you  to  accept. 
For.pothing  less  than  necessity  ought  to  be  put  in  balance 
"ivith  the  desires  of  the  whole  people  legally 
Fines^      repY^dsented.    But    how   can   such  necessity  be 

evinced  ?  Or  whence  can  it  miae  ?  That  either 
monarchy,  or  any  other  form  of  government  is  contrary  to 
the  revealed  will  -of  God  cannot  be  pretended.  No-kind 
of  government  is  unlawful  in  its  o#n  nature,  nor  is  any 
one  dignified  with  a  higher  degree  of  the  divine  appro^ 

bation  than  another ;  political  institutions  are  like 
LerUhaL  other  contracts,  in  which  such  stipulations  are  to 

be  made  as  the  contracting  parties  shall  judge  con^ 
ducive  to  their  happiness,  and  they  must  therefore  vary 
accordjog  to  the  various  opinions  of  those  that  make  them  ; 

but  when  made  they  are  all  obligatory*  and  icivio-* 
Fines.       lable.    There  is  therefore  no  necessity  from  the 

divine  commands  either  of  accepting  this  title,  or 
refusing  it;  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  a  King  eithei* 
saered  as  some  have  had  the  weakness  to  assert,  or  profane 
as  others  have  imagined  with  no  better  reason*  The  neoes« 
aity  on  either  side  must  therefore  be  accidental,  and  arise 
from  circumstances  and  relations.  And  surely  the  prescrip-' 
tion  of  many  hundred  years,  the  authority  of  the  taw,  and 
the  at>probation  of  the  people,  are  circumstances  that  will 
constitute  the  highest  dtgree  of  political' necessity.^ 
That  monarchy  under  the  title  of  King  has  all  the  sanetiott 

that  antiquity  can  give,  is  too  evident  for  contro*' 
Gl^nne^  versy  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  how  far 
Fmes.      the  sanction  of  antiquity  deserves  to  be  regarded^  * 

The  long  contitmance  of  any  practice  which  might 
have  been  altered  or  disused  at  pleasure,  is  at  least  a  proof 
tb4t  no  inconveniences  have  been  found  to  arise  from  it, 
and  a  custom  hot  in  itself  detrimental  becomes  every  day 
better  established,  because  the  other  parts  of  life  will  be 
regulated  with  relation  to  it,  till  what  was  merely  arbitrary 
at  first,  appears  in  time  essential  and  indispensable.  The 
tiation  might  doubtless  when  government  was  6rst  instituted 
here,  have  chosen  any  other  constitution  no  less  lawfully 
than  that  of  monarchy,  but  monarchy,  either  by  deliberation 
or  cha^e,  was  established,  and  the  laws  have  all  been  made 
in  consequence  of  that  establishment,  and  so  strongly  con- 
nected vvitli  it  that  they  must  stand  or  £idl  together.    The 
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King  is  ebKged  to  act  in  ooDformity  to  die  laws^  and  the 
law  can  only  act  by  commission  from  the  King.    The  pre- 
rogative ai  our  monarchs,   and  the  authority  of 
Fines^      our  kws,  it  has  been  already  the  task  of  sereral 
Gly»me^  ages  to  regulate  and  ascertainy  a  task  which  must 
BTvgkUL  be  again  oegun^   if  the  supreme  magistrate  has 
another  titles 
If  it  he  urged  that  this  labour  may  be  spared  by  one  ge* 
nerai  act,  declaring  the  power  of  the  Protector  the  same 
with  that  of  our  former  King^,  what  then  have  we 
Finatj      been  (contending  for?  a  meer  name!  an  empty 
BrogkiU.  sound !  yet  a  sound  of  such  importance  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  the  voice  of  the  whole  people !    But  this 
certainly  will  not  be  proposed,  because  if  such  an  act  b^ 
public,  all  must  be  immediately  convinced  that  they  are 
governed  as  before  by  a  King,  and  therefore  all  objections 
to  oar  ancient  constitution  remain  in  their  full  strength* 

But  indeed  the  long  continuance  of  monarchy,  is  an  irre- 
fiagable  proofs  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  there  have 
hitherto  arisen  no  lasting  or  heavy  calamities  from  it,  and 
that  therefore  nothing  can  reasonably  be  feared  from  reviv- 
ing  it,  at  least  nothing  equivalent  to  the  discontent  that  will 
be  produced  by  a  total  alteration  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  apprehensions  which  a  new  power,  or  new  title,  must 
certauUy  create;  a  title  of  which  the  import  is  unknown,  and ' 
a  power  of  which  the  limits  are  unsettled. 

Antiquity,  which  to  the  wise  and  inquisitive  is  often  only 
t  proof  of  general  approbation,  becomes  to  the  vulgar  a 
foundation  for  reverence.    Institutions  and  customs  are  long 
continued  because  they  are  good,  and  are  reverenced  be- 
<^use  they  have  been  long  continued*    Thus  the  danger  of 
changing;  them  grows  every  day  greater,  as  the  real  use« 
fubei^  IS  adways  the  same,  and  the  accidental  esteem  of 
them  is  always  increasing.    To  shew  bow  much  this  regard 
to  antiquity  contributes  to  the  good  order  of  the  world,  and 
how  inevitably  it  arises  from  the  present  state  of  things,  is 
not  at  jpresent  requisite;  since  experience  may  convince  us 
of  its  influence,  and  the  experience  of  our  own  times  above 
a^y  other,  in  which  we  have  almost  every  day  been  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government,  without  having  been" 
*^<mef.      able  to  satisfy  either  ourselves  or  the  people; 
Whether  any  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  tned; 
were,  in  themselves  preferable  to  that  of  monarchy,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine ;  hut  this  at  least  is  obvious,  if  they 
were  not  preferable,  monarchy  ought  to  be  restored,  and 
if  they  were^  there  needs  no.farther  proof  of  the  affection 
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#f  thejpeople  to  theancknt  coostitution,  since  tbey  wouM 

be  content  with  no  other,  though  of  grealer  ex* 
Jones^  cellence;  but  after  years  spent  in  fruitless  ex[>e« 
Loithal.  /imentSy  have  returned  back  ta  monarchy  with 

grealer  eagerness. 
Nor  was  the  disapprobation  of  these  new  forms  merely 

popular,  but  the  result  of  lon^  deliberation,  and 
ientktU.  careful  inquiry  in  thote  whose  opinions  ought  nx>5t 

to  be  regarded  in  questions  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  the  judges  themselves,  even  of  those  whose  learning  and 
integrity  are  above  distrust,  refused  to  act  by  any  other 
commission  than  that  of  the  King;  and,  as  it  was  observed 

in  our  last  conference,  those  that  complied,  plead- 
BrigkUL  ed  no  other  reason  for  their  conduct,^  than  neces* 

sity,  a  reason  which  can  last  no  longer,  since  that 
necessity  is- now  at  an  end. 

Nor  can  it  be  wondered^  that  those  whose  lives  have  beev 
laid  out  upon  the  study  of  the  laws,  have  conceived  the 
strongest  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  this  title  ;  a  title  sup-^ 
posed  by  the  law  so  essential  to  our  constitutioii,  diat  the 
cessation  of  its  influence,  even  for  a  few  days,  might  sub« 
vert  or  endanger  it,  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  ele« 
ments  would  throw /the  natural  world  into  confusion.    For 

this  reason  it  is  a  fixed  principle.  That  the  King 
Iicniial^  never  dks^  that  the  regal  authority  is  never  extinct, 

and  that  there  has  in  effect  been  no  more  than  one 
King  since  the  first  establisimient  of  monarchy.  For,,  during 
the  time  that  the  regal  authority  shoi:Jd  be  suspended,  the 
law  must  cease  from  its  operations ;  no  crime  could  be  pu-^ 
nished,  wx  any  question  of  property  be  decided;  all  power 
1o  pulMsh,  and  all  authority  to  decide,  being  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  King,  whose  office  .therefore  cannot  be 
abrogated;  for  no  authorit}^  can  be  taken  away  but  by  a 
•aperior  power,  and  this  nation  has- never  known  or  acknow- 
ledged any  power  independent  of  that  of  the  King.  The 
authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  caa 
boast  no^  deeper  foundation,  or  stronger  establishment.  The 
power  of  parUamenr  has  no  efficacy  but  as  it  co-operates 
with  that  of  the  King,  nor  can  one  destroy  the  other  with- 
out a  general  dissolution  of  our  government;  these  twacon* 
eurrent^  powers' are  the  essential  parts  of  our  constitution, 
which,  when  either  of  them  shall  cease,  is  equally  des- 
troyed. 

These  considerations  are  sm^Iy  sufficient  to  vindicate  die 
judges,  whom  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable 
to  mame,  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the  laws^  which  it 
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»  the  business  of  tbeir  office  to  maintain  ;  but  it  13  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  same  motives  influenced  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  this  general  desire  which  was  so  apparently  pre« 
Talent  throughout  the  naftion.  General  effects  must  haTe 
general  causes,  and  nothing  can  influence  the  whole  nation 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  but  universal  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  produced  by  rejecting  it;  evils  too  evi- 
dent to  be  concealed)  and  too  heavy  to  be  borne.     One  of 

these,  and  perhaps  not  the  least,  is  the  intermp- 
LentAat,  tion  of  justice,  which  has  not  been  administered 
Fines,      but  by  the  assistance  of ^  the  army^  the  last  expe« 

dient  that  ought  to  be  made  use  of. 
That  the  laws  did  not  lose  more  of  their  authority,  and 

justice  was  not  more  etaded,  is  indeed  not  to  be 
Janes.       ascribed  to  the  formd  of  government  which  these 

years  of  distraction  have  produced,  but  to  the 
eare,  integrity,  and  reputation  of  those  nien  in  whose  hands 
the  great  offices  were  placed ;  who  were  reverenced  by  the 
people  on  account  of  their  own  characters,  rather  than  Arom 
any  regard  to  the  powers  by  whom  they  were  commissioned; 
powers  which  yesterday  produced^  and  which  were  expect** 
ed  to  perish  to-morrow*  For  every  title,  except  that  of 
King,  which  antiquity  bad  made  venerable,  is  considered 
only  as  the  issue  of  a  momentary  capiice,  and  subject  to  be 

changed  by  the  inconstancy  that  erected  it,  as  soon 
Lenihal,  as  any  inconvenience  shall  be  discovered  to  arise 

from  it;  because  what  is  raised  by  one  act  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  another,  be  destroyed,  and  su'ch  alter- 
ations it  is  reasonable  to  expect;  for  as  no  form  of  govern- 
ment is  without  its  defects,  while  it  remains  part  ot  evety 
man^s  right  to  propose  a  new  scheme,  which  be  will  always 
think  more  beneficial  than  any  other,  every  man  that  has 
any  real  or  fancied  amendments  to  offer,  will  be  impatient 
till  they  have  been  tried,  and  will  endeavour  to  facilitate 
the  reception  of  them,  by  exaggerating  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  plan,  and  heightening  the  discontents  that 
arise  from  them.  Thus  shall  we  go  on  from  change  to  change, 
from  expedient  to  expedient.  Thus  shall  we  attempt  to 
remove  one  evil  by  introducing  another,  and  gain  nothing 
by  all  our  fatigues,  perplexities  and  sufferings,  but  new 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  laws  and 
the  people. 

It  is  indeed  no  great  proof  of  regard  tq  the  nation,  to 

deny  any  legal  reauest ;  perhaps  more  mav  be  said 
Fines.      without  the  least  deviation  from  truth  and  justice. 

The  people,  for  whose  sake  only  governinent  is 
c  2 
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consftitated^  have  a  right  to  settle  the  forms  of  it,  and  tfai# 
petition  is  cfnW  an  exertion  of  that  natural  privilege  which 
oannot  be  fi)rfeited*  All  ffovemment  must  derive  its  legality 
either  from  the  choice  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  festa- 
biished,  or  from  their  consent  after  its  institution ,  the  pre- 
sent government  was  erected  without  their  concurrence^ 
and  it  is  to  ^  inouired  whether  it  be  not  now  dissolved  by 
tbeh*  p'etition  to  oissotve  it 

But  whetb.er  this  petition  may  be  lawfully  refused  or  not, 
|Arudence  at  least  requires  that  it  be  complied  with;  foe  it  is 
always  absolutely  necestery  to  the  happiness  of  any  admt^ 
nistration,  that  the  people  love  and  esteem  their  governors. 
The  supreme  liiagistrate  must  therefore  assume  the  title  of 
Kihg  i  tor  no  title  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  parliament, 

aiid  is  therefore  object  to  an  immediate  change, 
Pines; .  dch  be  equally  reverenced  with  that  which  has 
WhiieAotiiefheen  es'twli^ed  by  the  approbation  of  many 
Lenihal;  generations^  the  authority  of  many  parliaments, 
Janes^  Md  which  the  experience  of  the  whole  nation, 

(Hynne;  bas  proved  to  be  without  those  dangers  that  mav 
Bright.        be  justly  suspected  in  anjr  new  institution,  which 

can  never  be  considered  in  its  whole  extent,  of 
}]lursu6d  to  all  its  consequence^. 

Nor  can  the  nation  in  this  demand  be  charged  with  in- 
oonstancy  in  their  resolutions,  or  inconsistency  in  their  con- 
duct; for  that  the  war  was  begun  not  aminst 
LenihML      the  office  of  King,  but.  against  the  person  <?  him 

who  was  then  invested  with  it,  and  discharged 
it'ina  n^ner  cofnt^arjr  to  the  intention  for>^hich  he  was 

intrusted  with  it,-  is  appurent  from  four  declara- 
Jonesi  tions  of  parliament;  nor  is  it  less  tcnowfi  that  the 

first  breach  of  unanimity  amonff  the  friends  df 
JBrogkilL     liberty  was  produced  by  the  abolition  of  this 

title^  and  may  therefore  be  probably  repaired 
by  the  revival  of  it. 

If  it  be  urj?ed  that  the  question,  wliich  related  only  to  H 
liimefJ^  trifling  and  unimportant,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  less  is  demanded,  the  greater  contempt  is  shewn  by  a 
refusal.  That  titled  are  more  than  empty  sounds,  may  be 
proved  not  only  from  the  present  dispute^  but  from  the 

ancient  constitutions,  and  Ine  determinations  of 
Onslow.        former  parliaments,  by  whieh  the  title  of  Kin? 

was  declared  essential  to  the  constitution,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.;  and  yet  a  stronger 
proof  of  regard  to  titles,  was  given  to  the  parliament  of 
Henry  the  VIII.  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  title  of 
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Lord  of  Ireland  should  be  changed  to  that  of  - 
WkUlecke.  King;  that,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  am- 
biguity of  th#  title  might  be  removed.  Even 
the  late  convention  called  together  without  the  dection  or 
concurrence  of  the  people,  found  the  prejudice  arising  from 
mere  titles  of  so  great  force,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
assume  the  name  of- a  parliament,  that  their  determinations 
mij^ht  escape  contempt 

Thus  the  request  ot  the  parliament  appears  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  necessary ;  not  only  consistent  with  the  present 
dispositbn  of  the  people,  but  cpufprn^aUe  .to  the  sentiments 
of  all  former  acts ;  and  cerjtainly  nothing  should  produce  a 
refusal  of  such  a  reouest  le^cept  the  impossibility  of  grant- 
ing it 

But  the  objections  raised  hjyojir  highness  seem  very  fcr  . 
from  implying  any  necessity  of  declining  the  title  sp  uhani- 
mously  offered  you,  ^nd  so  earnestly  pressed  yppn  you, 
being  founded  upon  suppositions  merely  conjectural.  For 
yoiijlr  first  assertion,  that  the  office  does  not  necessarily  re« 
quire  the  same  title,  has  been  already  considered,  and  pt 
has  been  shewn,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  in  altering  tbie 
title,  if  the  power  be  the  same ;  and  that  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate cannot  be  invested  with  new  powers  without  end- 
less confusion  and  incredible  jealousies.  It  is  therefore  of 
no  great  foi^ce  to  object,  that  many  good  men  will  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  revival  of  the  title ;  for  through  it  must  be 
granted,  that  those  who  have  assisted  us  in  shaking  off  op- 
pression, have  a  claim  to  our  gratitude,  and  that  piety, 
tjiough  erroneous,  deser%''es  indulgence,  yet  both  gratitude 
and  indulgence  ought  to  be  hmited  by  reason. 
Jones,  In  things  indifferent,  coi^iderattona  pf  tender- 

ness and  respect  may  turn  die  balance;  but  ^e 
have  not  a  right  to  consult  the  satisfaction  of  a  ?ew,  however 
great  their  merits  may  have  l^een^  ^t  the  iexpence  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  ana  the  happiness  of  succeeding  gene-  ^ 
rations.  The  sadsfaction  pf  particulars  ni^y  be  endeavoured 
by  particuhir  provision;  b)it  jf^  in  questions  of  universal  im- 
portance, we  l^ave  regard  to  any  tiling  but  universal  gooc), 
and  the  gre^t  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  we  shall  be  tossed 
in  endless  uncertainty.  Jfe  thai  o6serv€th  ike  winds  shall  never 
smvy  emdhethai  regardeth  the  plouds  shall  never  reap.  He 
that  attends  to  mutable  circumstances,  and  waits  till  nothing 
shall  oppose  &s  intention,  shall  design  for  ever  without  ex- 
ecution. Whep  are  we  to  hope  for  settlement,  if  genen^l 
finanimity  must  introduce  it?  Whatever  shall  be  deter- 
li^aedi  multitudes  will  still  remain  dissatisfied,  becau^o 

9« 
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men's  opinions  will  always  be  various.  It  was 
Fines^  not  with  universal  approbation  that  the  title  of 

Onslow,       Protector  was  assume^,  or  that  any  change  has 

hitherto  been  made;  but  since  some  discontent 
firoghiU^  will  always  be  found,  whatever  measures  shall 
Whitlocke^  be  taken,  let  not  the  satisfaction  of  private  tnen 
BroghilU     be  preferred  to  that  of  the  parliament,  to  the 

determination  of  which  all  good  men  will  readily 
submit 

Still  less  weight  has  the  objection  drawn  by  your  highness 

from  the  visible  dispensations  of  providence,  of 
Fincsj  which  we  know  too  little  to  direct  our  actions 

OnsUm.       by  them,  in  opposition  to  evident  reastxi,  to 

certain  facts,  and  revealed  precepts;  lights  which 
we  always  are  commanded  to  use,  and  of  which  the  two  6rst 
can  seldom,  and  the  last  never  deceive  us.  If  we  consider 
this  position,  that  because  providence  has  once  blasted  the 
title  of  King,  or  suffered  it  to  be  blasted,  it  is  therefore 
never  to  be  revived,  it  will  soon'  appear  that  we  cannot  ad« 
mit  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  pursue  it  thi'ough  all  its  con* 
sequences,  without  involving  ourselves  in  endless  difficult 
ties  and  condemning  our  own  conduct 

If  providence   hath   blasted    the   office    of 
Jones,  King,  how  can  it  be  proved  that  the  supreme 

Onslow,       power^  in  any  single  head,  under  whatsoever 
Fifies,  titl^  even  the  power  whichyou  now  possess, 

BroghUL,     is  not  equally  interdicted  ?   Toe  acts  of  jparlia- 
Fiiusj  ment  extend  equally  to  all  titles,  and  declare 

BroghiU,     against  monarchy  under  eveiy  name. 

But  the  conse(]uences  of  this  proposition  do 
not  terminate  in  this  inconsistency  of  conduct,  but  extend 

equally  to  every  determination ;  for  if  what  has 
Fines,  been  once  destroyed  by  providence  be  for  ever 
Jones,  after  interdicted,    what  will  remain  of  which 

the  use  is  lawful  ?  What  is  there  of  which  we 
have  not  at  some  time  been  deprived  by  prQvtdence,  or 
which  providence  has  not  some  Ume  made  the  instrument 

of  our  punishment?  May  not  the  dissolution  of 
Broghill^  the  long  parliament  be  interpreted  as  a  blast 
Fines.  from  heaven  with  equal  justice,  and  the  people 

be  represented  no  more?  But  in  reality,  the 
proceedings  of  providence  are  not  intended  as  rules  of  ac- 
tion, we  are  left  to  govern  our  own  lives  by  virtue  and  by 

prudence;  when  a  form  of  g^overnment  is^des* 
Fines.  troyed,  for  just  reasons  it  is  blasted  by  provi- 

dence,  and  loses  its  efficacy;  when  witn  equal 
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reason  it  is  restored,  then  providence  again  smiles  upon  it, 
andthe  sanction  of  heaven  renews  its  validity.  If  royalty 
was  destroyed  bj^  providence,  who  cah  deny 
OnttaWf  that  the  same  providence  directs  it  to  be  revived  i 
Braghilij  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  equally 
Fines.  a  proof  on  either  side ;  pr  have  we  any  argu- 

ments to  prove  that  the  people  co-operate  with 
wovidence  less  when  they  require  than  when  they  reject  a 
njnjB^  ?  Let  us  wave  such  inconclusive  arguments  and  dubious 
conjeoturesy  and  guide  ounelves  by  the  steady  light  of  re- 
ligion, reason,  and  experience.  That  a  just  dfemand  is  not 
to  be  refused,  religion  will  inform  us :  reason 
BrogkiU.  will  teach  us  that  tne  magistrate  is  to  conform 
to  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  yield  to  the  mas 

£'  tnte :  and  the  experience  of  many  ages  may  instruct  us^ 
it  the  King  has  nothing  to  fear  from  compliance  with,  the 
parliament.  At  least  if  any  danger  should  arise  from  the 
measures  now  proposed,  it  will  arise  from  the  performance, 
iM>t  neglect  of  our  duty ;  and  we  may  therefore  encounter 
it  with  that  resolution  which  a  consciousness  of  the  appro^ 
bation  of  God  ought  to  inspire. 

THE  PROTECTOR'S  REPLY. 

[The  reply  is  in  many  parts  remarkably  obscure^  as  well  from 
the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  Copiers  and  Printers^ 
as  from  frequent  allusums  to  occurrences  hurwn  to  the  persons 
with  whom  Cromwell  was  confer  ring ^  but  not  mentioned  ixt 
any  History  which  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  consult;  we  have 
tlierefore  collected  such  of  the  alignments  as  we  can  apprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  ofid  have  omitted  some  unintelligible 
passages^  and  others  which  related  to  other  articles  in  the 
Petition. 

On  ike  26th  ofjprily  (and  in  another  coiferenee,  Moj/  U,J 
the  Protector  mkde  thefoUtming  reply. 

My  Lo^ds, 
Having  seriously  reflected  on  the  demand  of  the  parlia« 
ment,  and  the  learned  arguments  produced  by  the  (fomr 
fiuttee  to  support  it,  I  think  it  unreasonable  any  longer  to 
delay  such  a  reply  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make ;  because 
k  is  both  due  to  the  gre&t  body  by  whom  you  are  deputed, 
l^d  necessary  to  the  dispatcn  of  public  aiBurs,  which  seem 
tQ  l^  entirely  suspended,  and  to  wait  for  the  decit>ion  of 
^4¥|estion;  a  question  which  I  cannot  yet  think  of  SQ 
AHch  impprft^n^^  as  it  is'represenUd  and  coQceiv^d* 
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The  arguments  produced  in  the  la^t  conference,  I  ahaU 
not  waste  time  in  repeating,  because  tbey  were  little  differ- 
ent from  those  formerly  produced,  only  graced  with  new 
decorations,  and  enforced  with  some  new  instances.  With 
respect  to  the  chief  reason,  the  known  nature  of  the  title  of 
King,  the  fixed  and  stated  bound  of  the  authority  implied 
by  it,  its  propriety  with  regard  to  the  laws,  and  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  it  by  the  people,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  noir 
think  any  thing  necessary  beyond  what  I  have  already  o£Fer- 
ed.  I  am  convinced  that  your  authority  is  sufficient  to  ^ve 
validity  to  any  administration,  and  to  add  dignity  to  any  title, 
without  the  concurrence  of  anpieqt  forms,  or  the  sitoction 
of  hereditary  prejudices. 

All  government  intends  the  gqod  of  the  people,  and  that 
government  is  therefore  be^t  by  which  their  gQ|od  may  l»e 
most  effectually  promoted;  we  are  thexefpre,  in  establishing 
the  chief  magistracy  of  these  I^ingdoms,  chiefly  to  inquire, 
what  form  or  what  title  will  be  avQst  willingly  admitted,  and 
this  discovery  being  once  poade,  it  will  easily  be  estabUshed 
by  a  sinffle  act  of  parliament,  qoncuixing  with  the  general 
desire  of  the  people. 

It  may  inaeed  be  urged,  that  in  rejecting  the  title  of 
King,  I  deny  the  request  of  the  parliament,  and  treat  the 
representatives  of  the  people  wi^h  a  degree  of  disregard, 
which  no  King  of  England  ever  discovered.  But  let  it  be 
considered  how  much  my  state  differs  from  that  of  a  legal 
KiDg,  claiming  the  crown  by  inheritance,  or  exalted  to  su- 

{^reme  authority  by  the  pariiament,  and  governing  by  6xed 
aws  in  a  settled  establishment.  I  hold  Uie  supreme  power 
by  no  other  title  than  that  of  necessity.  I  assumed  the  au- 
thority with  which  I  stand  invested  at  a  time  when  immedi- 
ate ruin  was  falling  down  upon  us,  which  no  other  man  durst 
attempt  to  prevent;  when  opposite  factions  were  rnshing 
into  war,  because  no  man  aurst  interpose  and  command 
peace.  What  were  the  dangers  that  threatened  us,  and 
upon  what  principles  the  factious  and  disobedient  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  pubjic  tranquillity,  it  may  not  be  at  this 
time  improper  to  explain. 

The  parliament  which  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the 
encroachments  of  the  regal  power,  became  themselves  too 
desirous  of  absolute  authority^  and  not  only  engrossed  the 
legislative,  but  usurped  the  executive  power.  All  causes, 
civil  and  criminal,  all  questions  of  property  and  right,  weie 
determined  by  committees,  who  being  themselves  the  legis- 
lature, were  accountable  to  no  law ;  and  for  that  reason 
their  decrees  were  arbitraryi  and  their  proceedings  violent} 


•p|ireMiaii\nui  without  redrest^  and  ttnjott  Mfiteace  with* 
out  appeal ;  all  the  business  of  all  the  courU  of  Westminster 
was  transacted  in  this  manner,  and  the  hardships  were  still 
more  lamented,  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  either 
end  or  intermission.  For  the  parliament  was  so  finr  from 
intending  to  resign  this  unlimited  authority,  that  they  had 
formed  a  resolution  <^  perpetuating  their  tyranny;  and  ap^ 
prehendin^  no  possibility  of  a  dissolution  by  any  other  power, 
determinea  never  to  dissolve  themselves. 

Such  and  so  oppressive  was  the  government  planned  out 
tons,  and  for  our  posterity;  and  under  these  calamities  must 
we  still  have  languished,  had  not  the  same  army  which  re^ 
pressed  .the  insolence  of  monarchy,  relieved  us  with  the 
same  spirit  from  the  tyrannv  of  a  perpetual  parliament,  a 
qrranny  which  was  equally  iUegal  and  oppressive. 

When,  after  their  dangers  and  labours,  their  battles  and 
their  wounds,  they  had  leisure  to  observe  the  government 
which  they  had  established  at  so  much  expence,  they  soon 
perceived  that  unless  they  made  one  regulation  more,  and 
crosfaed  diis  manyrheaded  tyranny,  they  had  hitherto  vea^ 
tar^d  their  lives  to  little  purpose,  and  had,  instead  of  assert* 
ing  their  own  and  the  pcple's  liberty,  only  changed  one 
kind  of  slavery  for  another. 

They  therefore  dissolved  the  parliament  whipb  would 
never  have  dissolved  itself;  and  that  the  nation  might  not 
fall  into  its  former  state  of ^  confusion,  intreated  me  to  as- 
some  the  supreme  authority^  under  the  title  of  Protector; 
a  title  which  implies  not  any  legal  power  of  governing  in 
my  own  right,  but  a  trust  consigned  to  me  for  the  advantage 
of  another;  this  trust  I  have  faithfully  discharged,  aid^ 
ybenever  the  means  of  settlinj^  the  public  shall  be  fpi^nd^ 
am  ready  to  ^ve  an  account  of  it,  and  resign  it. 

The  necessity  which  compelled  me  tp  accept  it,  was,  in« 
deed,  not  wholly  produced  by  the  illeeal  resolqtions  of  the 

Kirliament,  but  was  much  heightened  b^  the  ungovernable 
fy  of  wild  fanatics  and  tumultuous  factions,  who,  to  eBta<» 
blish  their  new  schemes,  would  have  spread  slaughter  and 
desolation  through  the  kingdom,  and  spared  nothing,  bow* 
ever  cruel  or  unjust,  that  might  have  propagated  their 
OWB  opinions. 

Of  these,  some  were  for  abrogating  all  our  statutes,  and 
abolishing  all  our  customs,  and  introducing  the  judicial  law 
of  Moses  as  the  only  rule  of  judgment,  and  standard  of 
equi^.    Of  this  law  eveey  man  was  to  be  his  own  inter* 

E^r,  and  ccmse^uently  was  allowed  to  judge  according  to 
passioiis,  prcpudices,   or  ignorance,  without  appeal. 
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Efery  niMi  was  tben  to  commeiice  legiiUtor ;  for  to  nake 
Iftws,  ood  to  interpret  them  for  his  own  use»  is  nearly  the 
same. 

Another  set  of  men  there  was,  who  were  yet  more  pro- 
fesfiedly  for  investing  every  man  with  the  power  of  deter* 
mining  his  own  claims,  and  judging  of  his  own  actions ;  for, 
it  was  among  them  a  principle  fi  xed  and  incontrovertible,  thai 
all  magistracy  was  forbidden  by  God,  and  therefore  unlawful 
and  detestable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  what  must  have  been  the  state  of 
a  nation,  in  which  either  of  these  parties  had  exalted  them«> 
•elves  to  power ;  and  how  usefully  that  man  was  employed^ 
who  stepping  on  a  sudden  into  tne  seat  of  dominion,  had 
apirit  to  control,  and  power  to  suppress  them« 

The  reproaches  thrown  upon  my  conduct  by  the  ignorant 
<ur  ill  affected,  I  sometimes  hear,  but  with  the  neglect  and 
fcora  which  they  deserve;  I  am  acquitted  by  my  own  coq« 
science^  and  I  hope  by  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  I  am  con* 
yittced  that  I  was  called  by  providence  to  the  power  which  I 
pofitea^,  and  know  that  I  desire  it  no  longer  than  is  necesv 
,  sary  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  atid  the  security  of 
liberty  i  that  liberty  which  I  ha\'e  never  violated,  aad  that 
peace,  which  amidfst  murmurs,  and  discont<^nts,  threats, 
and  complaints,  I  have  y^t  never  suffered  to  be  broken. 
That  I  aspire  to  unlimited  authority,  and  therefore  assume 
^  title  unknown  to  the  nation,  is  a  reproach  easily  cast,  and 
fi^^asily  contemned ;  my  power  has  been  the  offspring  of 
necessity,  and  its  extent  has  been  bounded  only  by  the  oc* 
casions  of  exerting  it.  If  a  settlement  is  now  pvc^sed,  and 
(ireviously  to  it,  a  legsJ  establishment  of  my  authority,  it 
Ipay  be  limited  by  you;  under  whatever  title  it  ^all  be  con* 
ferred  upon  me,  that  title  will  then  be  valued,  and  thwti 
limitations  cannot  be  transgressed. 

May  11.]  With  regard  tq  the  particular  title  vrhich  you 
have  so  warmly  recommended  to  me,   I  cannot  yet  prevail 

r>on  myself  to  accept  it ;  when  I  consider  your  arguments 
cannot  find  them  inevitably  conclusive;  and  when  I  ex« 
amine  my  own  conscience  in  solitude,  I  6nd  it  yet  unsatis* 
fied. .  The  desire  of  parliament  is  indeed  a  powerful  motive 
but  the  desire  of  parliament  cannot  alter  the  natusa  of  things  % 
it  may  de^rmine  me  in  things  iodifEerent,  to.  chuse  one 
lather  than  another;  hot  it  cannot  make  those  actions  law<y 
fill  which  God  has  forbidden,  nor  oblige  me  to  do  what, 
though  perhaps  lawful  in  itself,  is  not  lawful  in  my  private 
judgment. 

Upon  the  calipestreflec^on,  lam  convinced  that  I  cannot 
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without  a  erime,  comply  with  dieir  demafid;  and  there« 
fore,  as  I  am  far  from  believing  that  those  who  sit  for  no 
other  end  than  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  nation^  ca^ 
design  any  infraction  of  mine,  /  dtclare  that  I  camot  tmder^ 
take  the  admimUrtUum  of  the  government ^  wider  the  Hth  of 
King. 

174i,  Feb.  and  March. 


IL  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of  Cardinal  WoTsey. 

Mr.  Uabav, 

The  learned  and  elegant  author  of  the  life  of  cardinal 
Wobey,  Dr.  Fiddes,  is  at  all  times  labouring,  wl^never  it 
is  possible,  to  exculpate  his  great  man.  The  doctor  is,  in* 
deed,  a  fine  and  an  agreeable  writer;  but  notwithstanding 
he  is  so  ready  with  his  well  tempered  mortar  to  cover  defects, 
yet  1  think  there  is  one  point,  very  essential  to  the  cardinals 
chancter,  wherein  he  has  scarcely  done  his  hero  jnstice. 
It  is  Wolsey's  behaviour  at  the  last;  when  if,  according  ttt 
the  popular  notion  of  some,  tbe  cardinal  actually  poboned 
ilimself,  it  is  very  inconsistent  witfa  that  greatness  of  raind^ 
for  which  the  cardinal  was  so  eminent,  and  which  his  pane* 
gyrist  so  justly  gelebrates  on  other  occasions:  to  be  a  sui<» 
cide,  at  length,  argues  great  pusillanimity;  and  yetmethinkv 
he  is  but  weakly  ctefended  b^  hb  advocate  againat  an  im* 
putation  so  criminal,  and  so  injurious. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  canvass  this  point!  and,  wkhoat 
any  intention  of  patronising  the  rest  of  this  author's  specious* 
glosses  relative  to  the  cardinal,  I  shall  endeavour,  partly 
py  strengthening  the  doctor's  reasoning  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others,  by  offering  here  and  there  a  new  argument,  to' 
clear  this  fact,  and  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  place  it  heyon4 
all  doubt  for  the  future. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  strictness  we  have  no  other  ati!- 
thority  for  this  passage  of  the  cardinal's  life,  but  that  of  Mr, 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was  hia| 
gentleman  usher,  and  had  received  particular  orders  firoiti 
the  king's  highness  to  attend  tbe'cardinal  as  the  chief  person 
about  him,  and  was  sworn  to  that  service;*  for  as  to  latar 
aotbors  that  mention  thb  aoatter,  they  all  follow  Mr.  CavenK 
dish,  giving  such  a  turn  to  his  words  as  was  most  agroMUe 
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to  their  own  sentiments:  thus  Philipot,  in  his  cataIo|^ue  of 
the  chancellors,  says,  the  cardinal  died,  "  not  without  sus« 
picioff  of  poison,  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  and 
given  to  hu  apothecary  to  deliver  when  he  called  for  it'* 
And  Baker,  in  his  chronicle,  says,  ^*  But  whether  it  were 
he  took  it  in  too  sreat  a  quantity,  or  that  there  was  some 

jfaul  play  used,  he  fell  soon  after  mto  such  a  looseness^  &c.** 
The  former  pf  these  authors  insinuates,  that  the  cardinal 
poisoned  himself;  and  the  latter,  that  he,  perhaps,  «might 
DC  poisoned  by  others,  and  yet,  I  dare  say«  they  both  of 
them  made  use  of  Mr.  Cavendish ;  insomuch,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  evidence  rests  solely  upon  his  testimony.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr 
Caveodisfa's  authority  is  very  ^reat,  and  abundantly  suffi* 
cient  in  this  case.  liis  narrative  of  the  life  and  death  of 
his  master  must  be  read  it  is  true  with  caution,  as  requir* 
ing  some  care  and  discernment;  for  whilst  he  relates  such 
incidents  as  he  was  not  actually  privy  to,  he  is  liable  to  the 
same  errors  that  other  biographers  are,  and  consequently 
has  been  contradicted  upon  some  points;*  but  in  ^ch  mat- 
ters where  he  was  personally  present,  there  i^  no  room  to 
auspect  his  fidelity,  for  in  them  he  is  a  most  competent 
witness,  very  fiur,  and  very  impartial.f  Since  then  he  may 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters  as  this  before  us  with  the 
utmost  impUcity,  |  shall  here  give  you  the  substanpe  of  his 
Wrration. 

The  cardinal  set  out  firoro  Cawood  for  London,  in  the  ctts« 
tody  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Walter  Welsh,  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  Mr.  Cavendish  at* 
tending  him  as  his  principal  servant    They  were  got  as  far 

.  as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  s,  or  Sheffield -manor,  then  called 
Sheffield  Lodge,  and  tnere  the  cardinal  staid  some  days. 
**  It  came  to  pass  as  l^e  ^at  one  day  at  dinner,  I,  being 
.there,  perceived  his  colour  divers  times  to  change ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  well,  who  answered  me  with  a  loud  voice, 
I  am  suddenly  taken  with  a  thing  at  my  stomach  as  cold  as 
^  whetstone,  and  am  not  well ;  therefore  take  up  the  table, 
and  make  a  short  dinner,  and  return  to  me  again  suddenly.  * 
I  made  but  a  little  stay,  but  came  to  him  again,  where  I 
found  him  still  sitting  very  ill  at  ease  t  he  desired  me  to  go 
to  the  apothecary,  and  ask  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  would 
break  wind  upwards.  He  (old  me  he  had ;  then  I  went  and 
#hewed  the  same  to  my  lord,  who  did  command  me  to  give 

#  Dr.  Flddes^s  Life  oJT  WoUey ,  passtoL    f  Kiehohon's  Hitt.  Library,  p.  1 39, 
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bim  some  thereof,  and  so  I  did,  and  it  made  him  break  wind 
exceedingly.    LO|  qaoth  he^  you  may  see  it  was  but  wind^ 
fi>r  now  i  inank  Goa  I  am  well  eased  :  and  so  arose  from  the 
table  and  went  to  prayers,   as  he  used  every  day  after  dio<« 
ner."*  ^  This  was  the  22d  of  November,  \  529.    The  cardinal 
that  afternoon  walked  about,   and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
recovered  ;t   and  Sir  William  Kingston,    constable  of  the 
tower,  coming  for  him  at  the  instant  to  take  him  up  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  introduced  to  him  that  very  afternoon,  and  the 
cardinal  said  to  him,  ^^  If  I  were  able  and  lusty  as  ever  I 
was  to  ride,  I  would  go  with  you;  but,  alas  I  I  am  a  diseas- 
ed man  having  a  flux,  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that 
he  had  poisoned  himself)  it  hath  made  me  very  weak,  &c*' t 
.  That  night  when  the  caixlinal  we^t  to  bed^  '^  he  fell  very 
sick  of  the  lask|  which  caused  him  to  go- to  stool  from  time  to 
time  all  thai  night,  insomuch  that  from  that  time  till  morn- 
ing he  had  50  stools ;  and  the  matter ^that  he  roided  was 
veiy  black,   which  the  physicians  called  adustine^  whose 
opinions  were^  that  he  had  not  above  4  or  5  days  to  iive.^* 
However  he  would  have  gone  with  Sir  William  Kingston 
the  next  day,    which  was  Wednesday;    but  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  advising  him  to  the  contrary,  they  did  not  set 
forward  till  Thursday.     He  was  able  to  talk  with  the  guard 
upon  the  road,  (some  of  whom  beforetime  had  been  his  ser- 
vants) and  at  ni^ht  he  got  to  Hardwick^hall  in  Derbyshire ; 
the  next  day,  woich  was  Friday,  he  arrived  at  Nottingham, 
and  on  Saturday  at  Leicester-Abbey ;  but  this  last  day  he 
was  very  sick,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  his  mule. 
He  was  at  his  arrival  at  Leicester  so  very  weak  and  helpless^ 
that  Kingston,  who,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  helped  him  up 
stairs,  said.  He  never  felt  so  heavy  a  burthen  in  all  his  life* 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber  he  went  streight  to  bed, 
and  never  rose  out  of  it  after ;  for, on  Monday  morning  Mn 
Cavendish  thought  he  began  to  draw  on  tovvards  death.  H 
However  hcHiras  able  to  talk  with  Sir  William  Kingston  a 
considerable  time  about  a  certain  business.^     On  Tuesday 
morning,  soon  after  four  o'clock,  he  eat  a  small  matter,  and 
talked  voluntarily  and  very  sensibly  with  Kingston  ae;aia; 
after  which  the  usual  signs  of  death  began  to  shew  them- 
selves,  and  about  eight  o'clock  he  expired. 
'  This  is  the  unexceptionable  narrative  of  Mr.  Cavendish  % 
after  which,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes's  representation  from 


*  Cavcndiib,  p.  «40.  f  laem,  p.  U3,  144.  }  Idem,  p.  145. 

11  Idem,  p.  147,  seq.  S^  §  Idem,  149. 
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p.  499.  '^  The  cardinal/*  «ay»  he,  'Vai  entertained  with 
much  kindness  and  respect  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
Sheffield-Park,  with  whom  he  stayed  a  fortnight  Whilst 
he  was  there,  one  day  at  dinner  be  complained  of  a  sodden 
extraordinary  coldness  at  his  stomach.  If  he  bad  any^oul 
ptaj/  done  bun,  there  was  more  reason  to  suspect  it  from 
those  who  wlere  charged  with  the  custody  of  bim,  than  from 
any  attempt  that  he  made  upon  bis  own  life ;  his  behaviour, 
from  the  time  of  his  going  into  the  North,  having  been 
confessedly  pious,  and  suitable  to  his  high  character  and 
station  in  the  church/* 

Philipot  intimates  in  the  passage  cited  above,  that  the 
cardinal  poisoned  himself  by  a  medicine  prepared  before- 
liand  by  his  own  direction ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  obser- 
vation  made  by  Cavendish,  "at  which  time  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself,'*  was  subsequent  to  the  taking 
of  the  medicine ;  but  the  doctor  here  insinuates  that  the 
potion,  or  drug,  mighi  have  been  given  him  in  one  of  the 
dishes  at  dinner  before  ever  he  took  the  medicine.  But 
there  is  no  colour  of  reason  for  any  such  supposition  as  tbis ; 
for  why  mxk^t  foul  play  be  suspected,  because  a  great  man 
was  suddenly  taken  ill?  8uch  incidents  as  these  are  com* 
mon  to  all,  and  as  the  cardinal  had  been  indiq)osed  before^ 
as  I  gather  from  his  words  to  Sir  William  Kingston,  where 
he  tells  bim  that  he  had  a  flux  upon  him,  and  that  it  had 
made  him  very  weak,  the  meat  he  eat  might  the  sooner  dis*^ 
agree  with  him,  especially  if  it  was  improper  in  this  case. 
But  who  were  they  that  were  charged  witn  the  custody  of 
bim  at  tbis  time  ?  I  answer,  the  earl  of  Shrewsburv ;  for 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Walter  -Welch,  naving 
executed  their  commission  by  delivering  him  into  the  hand^ 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  both  now  gone.*  But 
George,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  a  person  of  great  worth 
and  honour,  and  appears  from  Cavendish  to  have  been  a 
good  friend  of  the  cardinaPs^  and  incapable  of  any  foul  act 
of  this  kind.  The  doctor  allows,  that  the  earl  treated  hi» 
guest,  or  his  prisoner,  which  you  will,  with  much  kindness 
and  respect ;  he  mediated  with  the  king,  at  the  cardinal's 
iequest,t  that  he  (the  cardinal)  might  answer  the  accusa^ 


♦  Dugdalc's  Baronetage,  p.  283. 

f  Fiddes  tells  us/ the  carl  aissiired  him,  **  that  (9od  and  his  frieada  had 
vroQght  for  him  according  to  his  own  desires,  that  he  had  more  cause  to  re- 
joice than  lament,  or  mistrust  the  matter;  and  that  his  enemies  were  more 
afraid  of  him,  than  he  bad  need  to  W  of  his  enemies:  in  short,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liadi  Kingston  had  been  «cnL  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  convey  him  forward  to 
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tkms  agttntt  faim  before  his  enemies.*  He  afterwards  pre-' 
▼entediiiiD,  out  of  mere  tenderness  and  regard,  from  going 
on  his  journey  the  day  after  he  had  had  that  Sitiguing  night  ;t 
and  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cavendish  always  looked  upon  the 
earl  as  bis  master's  assured  friend.|  I  conclude^  it  is  by  no 
means  Hkely,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  poisoned  by  those 
about  him,  nor  do  I  think  it  more  probable  that  he  should 
poison  himself:  for  first,  his  whole  demeanour,  as  Fiddea 
obsenres,  was  such,  ^s  betokened  him  then  to  be  under  the 
power  of  very  di^erent  thoughts  from  these. 

Secondly,  although  I  am  sensible  that  poisons  were  not 
at  this  time  unknown  in  England,  and  that  great  men  for-* 
merly  would  carry  with  them  certain  deleterious  prepara« 
tions  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  life  upon  an  exigence,  as  ia 
reported  of  Hannibal  and  Mithridates,  vet  nothing  of  this 
kind  appears  in  respect  to  the  cardinal.  Fiddes  observes 
in  another  place,  that  the  cardinal  had  no  occasion  at  this  ^ 
jonctare  to  shorten  his  life;||  and  it  is  remarkable  in  the 
case,  that  he  had  taken  the  medicine  before  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  arrival tif  Sir  William  Kingston,  or  that  he  was 
to  be  conducted  to  the  tower.  And  this  I  think  equally  ma^ 
terial,  to  wit,  that  the  apothecary  who  supplied  the  medt« 
cine,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  aiid  consequently  could 
not  be  entrosted  by  his  eminence  with  a  secret. of  this  im-*^ 
portant  nature.  The  cardinal  in  his  prosperity,  indeed,  had 
a  retainer  of  this  kind,^  but  he  bad  no  such  attendant  now; 
and  this  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  either  a  servant  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  some  practitioner  in  the  neighbour«^ 
ipg  town  of  Sheffield.  PhiUpot  therefore  talks  wildly,  by  in* 
tinoating  that  ^tbe  poison  was  previously  lodged  with  the 
apothecary  by  the  cardinal;  for  the  wothecarv  here  employ* 
ed  was  a  person  of  whom  the  cardinal  had  no  knowledge. 

Xjondoo  by  tach  easy  jouitiie»  as  he  slwuld  commaiMi.?'  Bat  in  Caveodlsk 
mil  this  it  said,  not  by  the  earl,  but  by  Mr.  Cavendish  himself;  hoveTer,  it 
•bcws,  that  tha  tcmoval  of  the  eardittal  to  London  was  at  his  ownreqoest 

^  Piddaa  says,  tlie  earl  •f  Shrewtbary  had  desired  that  Sir  Wb.  Kinfffj^ 
might  be  aent  down  to  conduct  the  cardiaal  to  the  tower,  but  that  ia  a&  iuac* 
curacy;  for  the  etvl  in  his  toliciutions  neither  specified  Sir  Wm.  Kin^toiy 
■or  propoecd  that  the  cardiaal  thouid  be  arst  to  the  towcv. 

f  CaTeodish,  p.  14& 

i  Hem,  p.  143. 

I  *'  Neither,  indeed/'  says  Pidctesi  "  was  these  at  thai  time  any  reasons  fo9 
lis  offenng  Tiolence  to  hhnsclf,  but  rather  many,  why,  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
iiM— iifis  ha  was  ^ea  undev^  he  should  not  be  suspected  to  bare  had  any 
•ocb  design*  He  not  only  behaved  himself  with  spirit,  and  a  becoming  r<aolii» 
tioo  upon  this  arrest,  b«t  cantioaally  asserted  bis  innocence,  pressed  for  hi* 
wial,  aad  dttueA  nothing  mote  than  to  ice  his  cnamias  face  to  £mc^ 

i  Cav«a4iaa,  p.  iO. 
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Thirdly,  the  words  of  the  historiaa  readiy  amount  to  ao« 
Aing:  the  cardmal  told  Sir  William  Kingston  he  had  a  flux 
upon  him,  upon  which  the  historian  adds,  *^  at  which  time  it 
was  apparent  that  he  had  poisoned  himself."  Mn  Cavendish's 
book  is  printed  from  a  very  faulty  MS.  and  my  copy  of  it 
formerly  belonged  to  some  gentleman  that  had  a  manuscript 
in  hb  possession,  where  this  clause  was  wanting;  for  he 
has  unaerdrawn  the  words,  '<  at  which  time  it  was  apparent 
that  he  Imd  poisoned  himself,'^  and  has  written  in  the  marffin^ 
'<  This  is  not  in  my  MS.'*  Insomuch  that  ^t  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Cavendish  never  wrote  those  words;  and  indeed  they  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  glosseme.  But  supposing 
for  argument  sake,  though  not  granting,  that  the  words  are 
genuine,  they  amount  to  nothing;  for  they  contain  only  the 
private  opinion  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  confessedly  knew 
nothing  of  the  cardinal's  ukins^  any  thing  but  the  carmina- 
tive medicine  sent  by  the  apothecary,  and  formed  his  jud{^«» 
ment  scdely  from  his  being  taken  ill  so  suddenly,  and  his 
saying  he  laboure'd  under  a  flux ;  very  slender  grounds  sore ! 
and  therefore  it  will  be  no  impeachment  upon  this  author's 
veracity  in  any  other  respect,  should  we  say,  he  was  mis** 
taken  in  his  opinion. 

fiut  let  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes  descant  upon  this  fundamental 
passage;  '*  Cavendish,  indeed,  speaking  of  the  effects 
wherewith  this  violent  disorder  was  attended,  and  from 
^  which  the  cardinal  never  recovered,  saith,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself;  but  it  is  highly  probante  this 
expression,  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  softer  sense  than  the 
words  strictly  import,  and  that  he  only  intended  by  it,  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  taking  something  prepared  for  hite  by 
other  hands.**  The  expression,  no  doubt,  may  be  taken  in 
a  softer  sense;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  imagine,  with 
this  author,  there  was  any  real  poison  administered  to  the 
cardinal,  either  by  his  own,  or  by  any  other  hand;  for  the 
latitude  of  the  English  idiom  is  such  as  to  admit  of  one'» 
saying,  such  a  person  hath  poisoned  himself,  though  he  has 
only  taken  an  improper  medicine,  or  too  large  a  dose  of  one 
that  was  proper,  especially  if  the  event  prove  tragical ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  in  the  cardinaPs  case,  who  at  the  time  had 
a  tendency  to  a  dysentery,  the  remedy  he  took  might  likely 
enough  be  imprpper,  ana  if  so,  as  it  was  by  his  own  direc* 
tion,  he  might  with  still  gret^ter  propriety  be  said  to  have 
poisoned  himself.  In  short,  this  expression  does  not  imply 
design,  or  that  the  cardinal  took  poison  of  his  own  will,  but 
Only  that  what  he  took  proved  such  in  the  event. 

fiut  fourthly,  the  progress  of  the  cardijiarb  di^ord^,  as 
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related  in  the  narrative,,  does  not  create  any  suspicion  of 
poison,  but  may  be  easily  accounted  for  otherwiee.  -   He 
had  a  looseness  upon  him,  and  one  day  at  dinner  felt  a  load 
at  his  stomach,  called  for  a  carminative,  took  it,  broke  wind 
upwards  plentiiiklly,  and  was  immediately  relieved,  observ- 
ing himself  upon  it,  ^^  you  may  see  it  was  but  wind."     After 
this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  pain.   At  night, 
indeed,  his  looseness  increased  to  a  great  excess,  which 
brought  on  much  weakness;  however  he  was  disposed  to 
eater  on  bis  journey  the  next  day,  but  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  noble  host,  deferred  it  a  day  longer,  and 
then  he  mounted  and  travelled  three  days  together,  but  still 
without  pain;  and  so  he  continued  to  the  last,  always  easy, 
but  still  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  in  that  manner  ex- 
piringi     1  can  aiscem  nothing  like  poison  in  all  this;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  faculty^  whether  any 
poison  whatsoever,  except  opiates,  cah  be  given  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  kill,  without  bringing  on,  either  first  or  last,  the 
inost  violent  pain  !     As  likewise  whether  a  dysentery^  sharp 
edoQ^h  to  occasioti  death,  and  brought  on  by  a  real  poison, 
would  not  unavoidably  cause  a  mortification  in  the  bowels; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  patient  to  survive  a 
mortification  in  that  part  tor  more  than  six  days,  and  to  tra- 
vel three  of  them  on  horseback?    Besides,  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  poison  after  his  death;  for,  as  Fiddes  observes, 
**  when  bis  body,  after  be  was  dead,  lay  publicly  exposed, 
with  his  face  uncovered,  at  Leicester,  and  the  mayor  and' 
aldermen  there,  tq^prevent  false  reports  of  his  being  alive, 
took  a  formal  view  of  it,  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  his 
being  poisoned.^' .  And  yet  I  suppose  some  mark  or  token 
of  the  virulence  of  the  medicine,  had  there  been  any,  must 
have  been  seen. 

But  to  view  things  now  in  a  natural  way,  and  to  try  to  ac= 
count  for  his  death :  the  cardinal  had  been  dangerously  ill 
at  Esher  the  Christmas  before:  the  looseness  at  Sheffield 
Park  was  probably  a  return  of  that  disorder;  he  had  had  it 
long  enough  to  find  himself  weakened  by  it,  and  his  stomach 
much  injured;  insomuch,  that  one  day  being  opprcssed- 
with  a  flatulency,  he  prescribed  to  himself  a  medicine 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  which  was  given  him  without  ad- 
'^ce,  being  sent  at  hap-^hazard  by  a  practitioner,  who  neither 
saw  bis  patient,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  his^  case.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine  was  to  expel  wind,  and  that  it  did  ef- 
fectually j  but  being  either  too  strong  in  itself,  or  taken  iii 
too  large  a  dose,  and  meeting  at  the  same  time  with  crudi- 
ties in  the  stomach,  and  with  weak  bowels,  it  took  a  different 
i         VOL.  I.  D 


turn  at  night,  as  carminatives  will  often  do,  and  indocetj 
a  dysentery;  and  this,  being  attended  with  the  fiitigae  of  a 
journey,  in  a  few  daya  time  carried  the  patient  off.  This 
might  very  well  happen,  for  the  physidansr  were  of  opinion 
from  the  very  night  that  the  stools  were  so  frequent,  that 
he  had  not  above  four  or  five  days  to  live;  and  wnrereas  the 
matter  he  voided  was  very  black  and  aduHine^  tfaa^  t  pre** 
sume,  is  no  more  khan  is  common  in  bilious  cases. 

To  conclude:  this,  I  think,  bids  fair  to  be  the  true  solu- 
tion of  this  historical*  problem ;  at  leaat^  ft  will  account  for 
all  the  {^enomena  reported  in  the  only  authentic  relation  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  without  recurring  to' the  violence  of  poison 
wilfully  administered  by  any  hand,  and  is  not  far  reoiote 
£rom  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Speed,  who,  speaking  of  the 
catdinalU  exit,  writes,  <<  whose  death  himself  had  hastened, 
by  taking  an  over-much  quantity  of  a  confection  to  break 
wind  off  his  stomaeh.'' 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gem«€I£.* 

1755,  Jaju 


III.  Sane  aoeoont  of  the  Articles  exhibited  agaiiiot  Carnal  WoT* 
sey  in  Parliament,  by  wkom  they  were  prepared,  and  the  pro* 
bable  cause  of  their  miscarriage. 

Mk.  Urban, 

The  name  of  cardinal Wolsey  ma&tt  so  great  a  liffure  in 
dor  history,  is  by  some  held  so  illustrious  and  by  otbers  sa 
infamous,  that  j[  hope  I  shall  not  oppress  your  readers  toa 
much  if  I  bestow  a  few  words  more  upon  him. 

When  this  great  minister  was  thought  to  be  declining  in 
the  kbg's  favour,  the  first  thing  whtch  his  potent  enemy 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  of  the  privy  council  didf, 
(for  none  of  them  loved  him,  and  indeed  he  had  given  them 
no  cause,)  was,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  articles  agpdnt  him 
in  the  capacity  of  privy  counsellors,  and  to  present  them  to 
the  king.  But  his  bighness,  it  seems,  had  no  inteBtion  at 
this  time  of  ruining  the  cardinal  intirely,  though  he  had 
shewn  him  very  sensible  marks  of  his  displeasure:  he  thens 
fore  pocketed  the  charge,  and  nothing  m<Mre  was  done* 


[*  Tbe  papers  with  thts  signature  vere  written  by  tiMt  eminent  mtiqnary, 
the  Utc  Rc7»  Dr.  Samvbi  Pscgx,  of  whose  Dame,  PattlGtnm^  is  the  RBogran.!;} 
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These  articles,  as  Hall  tells  its,  f.  188^  were  incumber 
34,  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  bim,  but  there  being  some  am* 
bigoitj  in  his  words,  I  shall  here  report  them,  ^'  And  sJl 
their  accusations  were  written  in  a  boke,  and  all  their 
handes  set  to  it,  to  the  oombre  of  thirtie  and  foure,  whiche 
boke,  &€.'*  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  articles,  or  the 
nobles  and  prelates  that  signed  them,  were  in  number  34| 
bat  I  inciiae  to  believe  the  former  was  intended,  because  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  king^s  council  at  that  time  consisted 
of  so  laive  a  number  of  members^  Sure  I  am,  that  the  ar* 
tides  of  impeachment  exhibited  afterwards  in  parliament 
were  signed  only  by  seventeen,  see  the  parliamentary  Hist 
vol.  II.  p.  55.  but  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accusations 
flsight  probably  amount  to  that  number;  for,  as  it  will  ap^ 
pear  by  and  by,  there  were  above  forty  laid  against  him 
iQ  the  Douae* 

These  articles,  though  they  differed  in  number  from  those 
which  were  afterwards  preferred  in  parliament  against  bis 
emioence,  and  I  think  varied  from  them  in  several  other  rea« 
pects,  yet  doubtless  were  the  basis  of  his  impeachment  ia 
the  House  of  Commons;  for  the  parliament  meeting  the  3d 
of  November  followbg,  to  wit,  A.D.  1529,  a  list  of  accu- 
sations containing  no  Jess  than  44,  were  exhibited  against 
the  cardinal  in  the  lower  bouse,  and  what  they  were,  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Fiddes,  Lord  Heribert,  the  Parliamentary 
Historian,  and  others.  Hall,  indeed,  (fol.  189.  b.)  seems  to 
say,  that  the  articles  laid  against  the  cardinal  in  parliament, 
were  the  very  same  with  those,  which  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil had  presented'to  tihe  kmg;  his  words  are,  ^'  during  this 
parliament  was  brought  doune  to  the  commons,  the  bc^ce  of 
articles  which  the  lordes  had  put  to  the  kyng  agaynste  the 
cardinall."  But  this  cannot  be;  for  first,  this  transaction 
in  the  council  passed  before  the  great  seal  was  taken  from 
the  cardinal,  according  to  Hall;  and  consequently  before 
Michaelmas  term,  for  the  cardinsd  sat  in  the  court  of  chan* 
eery  the  first  day  of  that  term,  which  was  then  Oct.  9.  See 
Hall,  fol.  184,  and  Cavendish,  p.  106.  But  the  articles  of 
impeachment  are  dated  no  earlier  than  Dec.  I.  2dly,  Su: 
Thomas  More  signs  the  articles  of  impeachment  as  lord 
chancellor,  for  he  stands  there  before  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  chancellor  when  the 
council  preferred  their  book  of  articles  to  the  king's  highness, 
for  Wolsey  at  that  time  filled  the  place  himself,  according 
to  Hall,  and  actually  sat' as  chancellor,  the  first  day  of  Mi- 
chaelmas term.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  not  the  seal  Uelivered 
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to' him  till  Oct.  24-  Hall,  f.  186*  S'dly,  Hall  says  kx- 
pressly,  that  the  nobles  and  prelates  joined  in  signing  thfe 
book  of  articles  given  to  the  king;  but  in  the  original  of  those 
brought  against  the  cardinal  in  j>arliament,  there  <loes  not 
appear  the  hand  of  any  one  prelate. 

For  these  reasons  then  I  must  think,  that  the  two  schedules 
of  articles  were  different,  and  that  not  only  in  number,  but 
probably  in  some  other  respects.  For,  to  go" one  step  further, 
It  appears  to  me,  that  Halt  had  never  seen  the  charge  that 
was  given  in  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  some  means 
or  oUier  had  obtained  a  sight  of  that  which  was  before  de-: 
livered  tp  the  king.  This  annalist,  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  the  transactions  of  this  parliament,  not  only  declares  the 
-articles  thefu  brought  against  the  cardinal  to  be  the  same 
with  those  which  the  lords  of  the  council  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  as  was  noted  above,  but  moreover,  he 
lias  inserted  nine  of  them  into  his  work.  But  now,  two  of 
these  nine,  to  wit,  his  carrying  the  great  seal  abroad,  and 
sending  so  much  treasure  to  Rome,  do  not  appear  in  the 
^articles  of  impeachment;  which  is  a  plain  proof,  1st,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  real  articles*  of  the  impeachment;  and 
2dlj,  that  the  book  presented  bv  the  council  to  the  king) 
which  he  had  seen,  was^  somewhat  different  from  tbenr, 
varying  not  only  in  the  number,  but  likewise  in  the  matter 
of  the  acciisation^,  as  I  before  took  the  liberty  to  suggest 
For  sincef  that  book  contained  but  34  heads,  as  has  been 
shewn,  and  yet  included  two  chcurges  that  do  not  appear 
rn  the  impeachment,  which  yet  consisted  di  44,  it  follows 
necessarily,  that  that  list  of  allegations  differed  materially 
from  the  other,  to  wit,  in  the  substance  and  nature  of  the 
charges,  as  well  as  the  number  of  them. 

The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is,  that  Shakespeare  in 
his  life  of  Hen.  VIU.  Act  3.  Sc.  5.  makes  the  eari  of  Surrey 
mention  the  book  of  articles  delivered  to  the  king,  and  to 
-   -  ^    ...       '  .  ■  ■ .  ■ 

*  There  is  a  mistake  in  Hall,,  by  soine  means^  op  other,  about  the  tiihe  when 
the  seal  was  demanded  of  Wolsey ;  he  says  it  was  screntene  daie  of  November ; 
iie  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  the  month,  tor  in  the  next  leaf  he  says,  the 
seal  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  Sunday  Oct  24,  and  this  is  true,  for 
im  the  year  1529  the  24th  day  of  Oct.  was  on  a  S^unday.  But  I  suspect  a 
mistake  too,  as  to  the  day  of  the  month ;  for  Cavendish  says,  the  seal  wasde> 
manded  ihe  11th,  andnlelivered  the  12th.  See  Cavendish^  p.  106,  and  con- 
SKiering  that  the  seal  was  first  offered  to  archbishop  Warham,  before  it  was 
tendered  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  see  Burnet,  vol.  I.  p.  80,  the  time  intervemng 
hetweeu  Oct.  12  and  24,  is  not  too  long  for  such  a  transaction.  To  which  I 
add,  that  though  it  is  printed  in  HalPs  book  seventcne  at  length,  yet  ia  the 
copy  tt  wafi  probably  11,  and  11  and  17  are  easily  mistak«n. 
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]Baiticularize  seven  of  thetn,  in  his  qaarrel  there  with  WoU 
sey.  There  is  a  great  impropriety  in  the  poet's  giving  this 
part  to  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  out  since  I  am  not  so  immedi* 
ately  concerned  with  that,  all  I  shall  notice,  is,  that  in  the 
first  place  Slmkespeare  took  the  articles  from  Hall,  as  ia 
plain  to  a  demonstration ;  for  though  he  has  omitted  two, 
as  thinking  them  I  suppose  less  material,  he  has  neverthe- 
less retained  those  two,  of  carrying  abroad  the  broad  seal, 
and  sending  so  much  riches  to  Kome,  both  which  are 
peculiar  to  Hall,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  impeachment ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  by  his  means,  together  with  Hall, 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  these  seven  articles  are  the  most 
publicly  known. 

But  here  there  arises  a. question,  how,  and  by  whose, 
means,  the  charge  against  Wolsey  came  under  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  house  of  commons;  The  Parliamentary  His- 
torian, after  printing  the  articles,  with  the  subscriptions^ 
L  c.  remarks,  ^^  it  appears  by  the  names  of  the  lords  who 
siloed  these  articles,  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  for  that  purpose.  And  being  read  and 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  house,  they  were  first  presented  to 
tne  king,  and  then  a  copy  of  them  was  sent  down  to  the 
fewer  house,  for  their  perusal  and  approbation."  But  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  for  amongst  the  subscribers  appear 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Fitz  William,  Sir  Henry  Guilde- 
fcrd,  and  of  the  two  chief  justices,  Fitz-Herbert  and  Fitz 
James.  These  now  were  not  peers,  but  only  members  of 
the  privy  council,  from  whence  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  the 
privy  council,  and  not  the  house  of  lords,  that  impeached 
the  cardinal  in  the  bouse  of  commons.  And  whereas  this 
uithor  speaks  of  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  being 
"  first  presented  to  the  king,*'  he  plainly  confounds  the 
articles  communicated  to  the  commons,  with  that  former 
hook  of  articles  mentioned  in  Hall,  which  had  indeed  been 
presented  to  the  king,  as  was  noted  above;  it«does  not 
appear  that  the  articles  brought  into  the  house  had  ever  been 
presented  to  his  highness,  but  only  were  intended  to  be 
offered  to  him,  in  case  the  house  should  pass  them. 

But  now  Jet  us  consider  the  event  of  this  affair,  and  the 
tffect,  which  the*cardinars  escape  ou|rht  to  have  upon  his 
character. 

It  happened  that  in  this  parliament,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
^terwards  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  the 
•ardinars,  and  a  very  faithful  one,  obtained  a  seat.  Bishop 
Godwyn  says,  the  cardinal  procured  him  a  place  in  this 
prliamenty  on  purpose  to  secure  hiqjiself ;  but  this  does  not 
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agree  with  Mr.  Cavendish's  ateount,  p.  112*  Howewr^ 
when  this  aifair  of  bi$  late  master's  came  before  the  bouae, 
be  defended  him  so  handsomely,  being  not  only  Datoratty 
eloquent,  but  well  instructed  by  the  cardinal,  to  whom  be 
,  had  frequent  recourse  whilst  the  business  was  depending, 
that  he  brought  him  fairly  o£ 

Now  the  cardinars  escaping  the  censure  of.  the  house  of 
commons,  in  this  manner,  is  thought  by  his  advocate,  Dn 
Fiddes,  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  nis  innocence,  and 
to  amount  to  a  fall  acquittal  of  his  eminence  from  the  guilt 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  observes,  the  car* 
dinal  was  then  in  disgrace  with  the  king,  consequently,  that 
he  had  no  support  from  the  court ;  and  that  his  patroil 
Cromwell,  having  been  lately  his  servant,  and  of  no  weight 
or  authority  in  the  house,  into  which  he  was  but  just  now 
introduced,  would  be  heard  with  freat  prejudice ;  where- 
upon he  remarks,  '^  the  cardinal^  acquittal,  under  such 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  defence  made  for  him,  by  a 
person  at  that  time  so  inconsiderable,  and  suspected  as  bemg 
parual  to  him,  affords  very  reasonable  grounds  of  presump- 
tion, that  the  articles  in  general  against  him,  had  no  very 
good  or  solid  foundation/*    Fiddes's  collections,  p.  186* 

But  with  submission,  the  cardinal's  escape  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  his  absolute  innocence ;  for  some  of  the 
articles  might  be  true,  though  the  proofs  offered  to  the 
bouse,  by  uie  managers  for  the  j^ivv  council,  might  be  in* 
valid ;  others  again  might  be  true,  but  frivolous,  and  con- 
sequently the  grounds  were  not  sufficient  for  the  house 
thereupon  to  pass  any  bill  of  attainder.  I  will  not  urge 
here  the  testimony  of  Hall,  who  writes,  fol.  190,  that  these 
articles,  read  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  ^'  sicrned  hj 
the  cardinal's  hand,  and  were  confessed  by  him,"  because 
I  take  this  to  be  a  notorious  falsehood  of  an  author  that  did 
not  love  hioL  The  cardinal  had  confessed  himself  in  a  pna« 
munire,  by  hb  attomejrs,  in  a  court  of  law.  This  was  true; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  might  be  the  foundation  of  Hall's  as- 
sertion. But  does  not  this  very  fact  shew,  that  some  part 
of  the  charge  was  true  ?  The  first  article  of  the  chai^ 
was,  that  by  exercising  his  legatuie  powers  he  had  injured 
the  rights  of'^the  bishops,  and  other  spiritual  persons.  This 
the  cardinal  himself  nad  acknowledged,  and  his  goods  had 
accordingly  been  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  brought  him 
qS in  the  house.  He  had  already  suffered  the  law;  he  was 
in  a  prsemunire,  and  the  house,  I  conceive,  could  go  no 
fiirther.    This  I  speak,    upon  the  footing  of  his  cardinal 
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liigni^t  whick  secured^  m  I  judge  it,  both  his  life  and  hit 
pevtoo;*  to  what  purpose  ihen,  should  the  house  proceed 
^uy  further,  when  the  party  had  really  suffered  all,  that  in 
tl^ose  times  the  hous#  bjsd  it  in  their  power  to  inflict?  Thus^ 
Sir,  you  see,  |bat  some  of  the  artiples  iinigfat  be  true,  and 
^et  the  /cardinal  might  escape  the  censure  of  the  house.  It 
19  true  I  have  here  fftven  you  but  one  instancei,  but  there  are 
severd  others,  and  one  of  a  very  singuiai*  nature  I  propose 
\q  tend  you  in  my  Qezt. 

ypurs,  &c. 
1755,  J^ty. 
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Mb.  Urban, 

In  the  last  paper  I  sent  you,  as  preparatory  to  this,  it  was 
asserted^  tHat  in  relation  to  the  cl^arge  brought  against 
cardinal  Wolsey  in  parliament,  the  house  of  commons  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  they  did ;  because,  though  several  of 
the  articles  alleged  against  him  might  be  true,  he  had 
cither  suffered  the  law  for  them  already,  or  they  were  not 
sufficiently  pr6yed ;  or,  lastly,  that  though  they  were  true, 
and  perhaps  lyell  established  by  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  privy  council,  yet  they  might  be  too  inconsideraole, 
or  in  their  owi^  nature  improper,  for  the  house  to  ground  any 
eensure  of  the  cardinal  upon  them.  This  last  I  take  to  be 
the  case  of  the  6th  articlp,  which  is  of  sq  uncommon  a  stamp, 
so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the  discussion  of  it  upon 
that  sole  account,  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  acceptable  to 
many  of  ypi^r  readers.  Tlie  article  runs  thus :  ^*  And  also 
^ereas  your  grace  is  our  sovereign  lord  and  head,  in  whom 
standeth  all  the  surety  and  wealth  of  this  realm;  the  same 
lord  cardinal  knowing  himself  to  have  the  foul  and  conta* 
gioQs  disease  of  the  e^reat  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in 
divers  places  of  bis  body,  can)^  daily  to  your  grace,  sound? 
ii)g  in  your  ears,  and  b]|pwinfir  upon  your  most  noble  grace 
^ith  his  perilous  and  infec^iy^  breath,  to  the  marvellous 


*  A  prwBitt>ine  ofdimrily  extended  to  tii«  pffty't  p^nofi;  bnt  a  cardiiial 
pf  the  church  of  Romey  coald  not,  I  think,  at  this  tiine^  when  the  pope's 
^athoritj  «a«  ttiU  labtist'ms  i»  this  kWrgdoni.  ^e  impriMDcd  by  the  eivif 
fowert. 
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cUuiffer  of  your  highness,  if  God  of  hiB  infinite  goodness  had 
not  better  provided  for  your  highness;  and  when  he  was  oflce. 
healed  of  tbem^  he  made  your  ^race  to  believe  that  his 
disease  was  an  ioiposthume  in  his  head,  and  no  other  thing." 

This  article,  as  appears  from  Hall,  was  one  of  the  heads 
of  accusation  preferred  before,  by  the  council,  to  the 
king;  and  from  Hall  it  was  taken  by  Shakespeare,  and  in« 
sorted  in  his  play  of  Henry  VIII.  Now  although  the  feet 
were  true,  that  the  cardinal  had  contracted  the  venereal 
disease,  as  in  the  chm'ge  >^as  set  forth,  yet  the  commons, 
I  think,  would  pay  no  regard  to  it,  because  it  was  partly 
frivolous,  and  paxtly  coram  non  judice.  It  was  not  for  ti^em 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  by  which  this  ecclesiastic 
had  got  the  foul  distemper;  and  as.  to  his  approaching  so 
near  the  king^'s  person,  and  so  often,  with  the  disease  upon 
him,  it  might  be  indecent,  impriident,  impudent,  ^nd 
shameless,  but  could  not  amount  to  a  crime,  since  the  house, 
might  easily  be  satisfied,  that  the  contagion  of  that  odious 
distemper  is  not  to  be  communicated  by  the  breath.  Dr. 
Fiddes  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  acts  but  a  weak  part,  where 
he  blames  bishop  Burnet  for  saying,  ^^  that  it  was  notorious 
the  cardinal  had  the  foul  disease,^'  upon  the  footing  of  his 
escaping  the  censure  of  parliament;*  for  the  article  might 
be  true,  notwithstanding  the  cardinal's  escape;  and  that  it 
was  true,  I,  for  my  part,  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  for  I 
'  think  there  is  as  much  proof  of  this  fact,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case,  at  this  time,  is  capable  of. 

In  the  first  place  the  lords  of  the  council  not  only  charge 
him  with  it  in  those  articles  they  had  delivered  to  the  king, 
but  also  persist  in  their  charge  in  these  which  they  were  now 
exhibiting  against  him  in  parliament.  The  cardinal  pre« 
tended,  indeed,  it  was  an  imposthume  in  his  head;  but  we 
must  suppose  he  would  say  something,  when  the  distemper 
appeared  in  his  face,  as  we  shall  see  it  did,  and  it  would 
naturally  be  asked,  both  by  the  king  and  others,  w^hat  the 
matter  was  with  his  eminence's  face. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  w.ell  known  that  th^  cardinal  had 
no  aversion  to  tne  ladies.  It  is  observed,  by  a  very  great 
antiquaTy,t  that  the  cardinals  were  wont  to  ride  upon  ^ules, 
which  was  emblematical,  for,  according  to  "  Upton  de  studio 
rei  militaris,"  p.  143.  '^  Isti  magni  abbates  et  abbatisss  de- 
bent  in  suis  armis  portare  leopardos,  mulos,  burdones,  vel 


*  Fiddes's  Life  of  WoUey,  p.  479,  and  the  Collections,  p.  191. 
t  Mr.  Anstis  in  Fiddes's  Collect,  p.  89,  9 J. 
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tadros,  pro  eo,  quod  tpsi  habent  et  portant  instrumenta 
episcopomm,  ut  mitram  et  crucein^  nt  muii,  leopardj^  ut 
tales  bestuB  portant  instruraenta  generadva  equorum  et  leo- 
nnm,  noa  tamen  eis  utuntur  naturaliter,  neque  habent  ipsn 
actum  Tel  generattonis  exercitium."  This,  the  learned  an- 
tiquary aboveraentioned,  says,  has  relation  too  to  the  ipole^ 
upon  which  the  ecclesiastics  then  rode.  Accordingly,  when^ 
after  tbe  fell  of  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  thenlord  chan<« 
•ellor^  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  parlia* 
ment,  to  compare  tbe  king  to  a  shepherd,  and  the  people 
.to  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  resembles  the  cardinal  to  a  weather^ 
^^  So  the  great  weather,  which  of  late  is  fallen,"  says  he;^ 
an  expression  not  accidentally  dropt,  but  used  purposely 
and  with  great  propriety,  as  signifying  to  us  the  legal  inca-* 
pacity  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  these  times,  through  the  pro* 
fession  of  celibacy,  to  perform  the  office  of  rams.  But  all 
this  notwithstanding,  the  cardinal,  as  was  said,  was  a  person 
of  great  intrigue.  He  had  a  natural  son,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Winter,  See  the  article.  No.  27,  Dr.  Fiddes,  p.  109, 
502,  and  bis  Collections,  p.  182,  besides  whom,  it  is  alleg- 
ed in  article  38,  that  he  4iad  two  children  by  one  Lark's 
daughter,  whom  he  kcpt.f  Now  these  things  shew  me  tha^ 
when  Shakespeare  makes  Queen  Catharine  saj. 

Of  his  pwn  body  he  was  il],j 
Pr.  Warburton,  who  explains  the  passage  thus,  ^^i.  e.  he 
abu8e4  his  body  by  intemperance  and  luxury,*'  did  no(  ap« 
prehend  the  true  meaning  of  it,  for  the  queen  no  doubt 
meant  to  charge  him  with  fornication,  as  is  plain  from  the 
^nse  pf  that  pl^rase  in  Hall,  Edward  V.  f.  16.  where  he 
makes  king  Richard  say  of  Jane  Shore  '^  She  was  nought 
of  her  body.'*  With  this  crime  the  queen  expressly  charges 
tbe  cardinal  in  Hall,  f.  181,  and  Hall,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  author  whom  our  poet  chiefly  followed. 

But  3dly,  the  cardinal  had  actually  lost  an  eye,  and  that 
it  was  by  this  distemper,  no  one,  1  think  can  reasonably 
^oubt  after  what  has  been  said,  and  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
article  it  is  so  clearly  implied,  that  the  contagion  had  openly 
shevfrn  itself  about  his  head.  *^  He  is  here  representeq, 
(sa^^s  Mr.  Anstis  speaking  of  a  drawing  of  the  hou^e  of  lords, 
anno  1524^    in  Dr.   Fidaes)  in  a  full  or  rather  in  a  three 


•  Pari.  Hift  iiL  p    41. 

•f   See  also  Skelton,  p.  158  and  148  bis,  where  there  seems  \^  be  an  al]us|<9i 
to  myt  of  his  mistresses;  as  likewise  in  Shakespeare  iii.  5. 
X    Shakespeare,  Henrj  SllU  act  iv.  scene  S. 


41  pknSmt  WoU^. 

qaaurters  face,  vrhich  is  the  more  obsefvable,  if  Ae  tmlitt^ 
onary  report  have  any  foundation,  thai  the  disease  which 
was  objected  to  hiiQ  in  the  articles,  had  left  such  a  blemish 
in  one  of  his  eyes,  that  to  hide  that  defect  he  was  constantly 
pictured  in  profile.  If  that  should  be  true,  either  we  are 
to  suppose  his  station  in  this  piM^t  of  the  house  required  such 
a  method  of  the  Jmit^m  of  his  face,  or  that  he  contracted 
the  marks  (tf  this  distemper  after  the  time  that  this  picture 
was  taken."  Certainly,  it  this  matter  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  two  representations  which  we  have  of  the  cardinal,  one 
in  this  drauffht  of  the  house  of  lords,  A.  D.  1524,  and  the 
Other,  which  is  much  larger  in  Mr.  Cavendish,  it  would 
go  clei^rly  in  the  cardinaFs  favour ;  for  they  being  both 
profiles,  (or  perhaps  one  of  them  a  three-quarters  mce)  it 
pas  so  fallen  out,  that  one  of  tbem  represents  to  us  the  right, 
and  the  other  the  lef^  side  of  his  fece,  and  in  both  the  eyes 
are  very  perfect  But  one  of  these  drawings  was  tafcei) 
1524,  and  ^e  other  nobody  knoifs  when,  wherefore,  as  Mr. 
Anstis  observes,  he  might;  have  contracted  the  distemper 
after  these  pictures  were  made.  Besides,  the  former  of 
them  is  so  small  that  one  would  not  build  too  much  upon  it. 
But  as  he  certainly  had  lost  an  eye,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and 
by,  if  i(  were  before  the  larger  of  these,  drawings  were 
made,  it  must  have  been  his  right  eye ;  for  his  left  is  very 
conspicuous  in  that  larger  one  in  Mr.  Cavendish.  Now, 
that  he  really  had  lost  one  of  I^is  eyes,  I  prove,  not  only 
from  die  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anstis,  but  by  the  tes^ 
timony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  the  poet  Skeiton,  who 
wrote  his  poem,  intitled,  "  Why  go  you  not  to  court,*'  in 
the  cardinal's  life-time,  and  expressly  calls  him  Poliphe* 
fpus;  the  words  are  these: 

Sequitur  Epitoma 
De  morbilloso  Thoipa| 
Nee  non  obscqeno 
De  Poliphemo,  &c. 

This  7%ama8  here  is  the  cardinal,  who,  he  says,  was  be- 
come a  monoc^  by  means  of  a  distemper,  which  dbtempet 
he  intimates,  in  the  verses  th{^t  follow,  was  a-kin  to  the 
leprosy,  for  he  calls  him  Naman  Syrum,  and  Mr.  Becket 
has  shewn  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  the  great 
pox  formerly  often  passed  here  in  England  under  the  name 
pf  the  leprosy,  the  aistemper  witl^  which  Naaman  was  affect* 
ed.  But  our  poet  calls  it  expressly  the  Neapolitan  disease, 
and  says  the  cardinal  had  been  cut  and  slashed  for  it  But 
pray  take  Sl(elton*s  wordu  from  the  edition  of  1736^ 
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I^orro  pafbelkt  dissimulatum 
Ulam  Fandulphum  tantum  legalum 
Tarn  formidatum  nuper  prelatum 
Naman  Svrum  nunc  lopgatum 
Id  3oiitaoiDe  jam  commoratmn 
Neapolitano  morbo  gravatum 
Malagmate,  cataplasmati  sUttum 
Pharmacopols  ferro  foratum«  &c> 

It  may  be  said  indeedi  that  this  piece  of  Skeiton^s  it  %^ 
viralent  satire;  but  let  his  lines  De  coloared  aerar  so 
ttioogly,  it  is  ridicalons  to  suppose  be  should  say  the  car-p 
dinal  had  but  oue  eye  if  he  had  both;  and  therefore  I  lliust 
insist,  that  though  he  should  be  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  o^ 
the  blemish,  yet  we  must  believe,  that  by  one  means  of 
other  his  eminence  was  really  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes.  But  I  cannot  imagine  the  poet  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  cause;  for 

Fourthly,  his  testimony  is  very  full  for  the  cardinaFs  be* 
log  infected  with  this  distemper^  and  that  it  occasioned  tbf 
k)»  of  his  eye.     So,  p.  174. 

This  Naaman  Syrus 
So  fei  and  so  irous 
So  ful  of  melancoly 
With  a  flap  before  his  eye 
Men  wene  that  he  is  pocky 
Or  els  his  sur^ions  they  lye. 
For  as  far  as  tney  can  spy 
By  the  craft  of  surgery 
It  is  manus  Domini. 

So  again,  p.  175. 

He  is  now  so  overthwart 
And  so  pained  with  panges 
That  all  his  trust  hanges 
In  Balthosor  whkh  healed 

Domingo^s  nose — — 

Balthosor  that  healed  Domingo^s  pose 

From  the  puskilde  pocky  pose 

Now  with  his  gummes  of  Araby 

Hath  promised  to  hele  our  Cardinal's  eie 

Yet  some  surgions  put  a  dout 

Lest  he  will  put  it  clean  out. 


*  There  are  meny  fimlts  in  these  lines  of  Skelton»  bat  I  do  not  think  if 
proper  to.itny  to  oorrcct  tbem  here. 
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For  D6mingo*8  pose  we  most  read  Domingo^s  nose,  and 
it  is  very  evident  from  the  seat  of  Domingo  Lomelyn^s  dis* 
temper,  whom  * Balthasor  had  cured,  that,  this  last  was  a 
doctor  at  that  time  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  pox.  The 
cardinal's  friends  may  call  this  piece  of  Skelton*s  all  ca- 
lumny and  slander  if  they  please ;  but  more  impartial  judges 
will  think  the  cardinal's  case  notorious,  since  he  was  so 
openly  taxed  with  it,  not  only  by  this  poet,  but  in  repeated 
%cU  of  the  privy  council. 

.  The  conclusion  is,  that  this  charge,  as  well  as  several 
others,  was  true,  but  being  nothing  to  the  purpose,  the 
bouse  passed  it  over,  upon  the  representations  of  Mr.  Crom- 
well, who  no  doubt  could  easilv  give  the  house  satiafactioQ 
on  such  a  futile  acciasatioq  as  this. 

Yours,  &c.    • 

Paul  Gemsege. 
J  755,  August, 


y.  Case  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.     An  obscure 
passage  in  History  illustrated. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  Black  Friars,  in  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  or  king  Henry  VIII.  from  his  queen 
Catharine  of  Arragou,  it  was  expected  that  the  two  legates, 
Campeius  and  Wolsey,  would  have  passed  a  definitive  sen- 
tence; but  instead  of  that,  Campeius,  who  was  speaker  on 
the  occasion,  declared,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  the 
kine*s  friends,  that  they  could  not  finally  determine  the  suit 
without  acquainting  the  pope,  and  that  it  being  vacation 
time  in  the  court  ot  Rome,  by  authority  of  which  their  emi* 
nencies  sat,  the  court  here  must  be  adjourned  from  that  daj^ 
which  was  the  23d  of  Jqly,  to  ^he  1st  of  October,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  did  so  adjourn  it. 

The  king  was  then  present  either  in,  as  Shakespeare  has 
it,*  or  rather  near  the  court,  as  sa}^  other  authors,  and  being 
highly  exasperated  by  these  delays,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
at  his  highness'^  commandpnent,  for  so  we  read  in  Caven* 
disb,t  stent  up,  and  with  a  haughty  countenance  uttered 
these  words,  **  It  was  never  thus  in  England  until  we  had 
cardinals  amongst  us ;  which  words  were  set  forth  (as  the 
author  observes)  with  such  vehemency,  that  all  men  mar* 

I*  II  ■  ■   ■  ^p^» - '  '      I.I ■  ■  '^ 

*  Sv't  his  Peary  VIIJ.  +  gavendish'i  Ufc  of  WoUey. 
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Tilled  what  he  intended,  the  duke  further  expressing  som^ 
opprobrious  words."  Campeius  being  a  foreigner,  it  i$ 
probable^  understood  little  of  what  was  said,  and  theret 
fore  was  not  likely  to  make  the  duke  any  reply ;  but  Wokey, 
who  neither  wanted  spirit  nor  words  on  any  occasion,  an- 
swered him,  by  saying  with  great  sedateness,  ^^  Sir,  of  all 
men  In  this  realm  you  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  car<^ 
dinals,  for  if  I  poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  should  not 
at  this  present  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  where* 
with  to  make  such  a  brag  in  despite  of  us,  who  wish  you  no 
harm.— —Speak  not  reproachfully  of  your  friends;  you  best 
know  what  friendship  I  have  sbeivn  you;  I  never  did  reveal 
(it)  to  any  frerson  till  now,  either  to  mine  own  praise,  or 
your  dishonour."  Whereupon  the  duke  went  his  way,  an<jl 
said  no  more,  being  much  discontented 

It  is  very  plain  the  duke  was  stung,  being  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  what  Wolsey  alleged;  but  the  question  is^ 
What  it  was  that  the  cardinal  alluded  to ;  when,  and  upon 
what  occasioQ  he  had  saved  the  duke'»  life  ?  Dr.  Fidoes^ 
who  has  written  this  qardinal's  life,  when  he  comes  to  thiA 
passage,  professes  himself  ignorant  of  his  meaning;  his 
words  are,  '^  But  that  the  charge  itself  had  some  foundation, 
though  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  still  unknown^ 
&c.*"  And  yet,  1  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  unriddle  it; 
however,  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  matter,  we 
must  take  things  a  little  higher. 

Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  SdfTolk,  had  a  fine  person,  waa^ 
endued  wiUi  great  strength  of  body,  and  of  a  nobla  courage^ 
and  having  l^en  brought  up  along  with  king  Henry  VIIL 
his  disposition  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  the  king,  tbaC 
he  became  a  great  favourite  with  him.  Nay,  that  king  ac- 
tually raised  him  from  the  condition  of  a  commoner  to  a 
dukedom,  creating  him  htdt  viscount  Lisle,  and  then  duke 
of  Sufiblk;  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  were  so  few  peers 
of  that  rank  in  England ;.  for  I  think  we  had  no  other  duke 
when  their  graces  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
made,  5  Henry  VIII.  but  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham.  Bfandon,  by  means  of  his  close  connexion  with 
the  king  and  the  court,  bad  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  the  favour  of  the  princess  Mary,  the  king's 
youngest  sister,  and  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  time. 
The  princes^,  it  is  thought,  had  no  dislike  to  him;  however 
she  was  afterwards  married  to  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France, 


«  Fidd«v  P-  *^^ 
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but  he  dying  within  three  months  after  the  marria^,  sb« 
became  a  dowager;  and  the  king,  her  brother,  writing  her 
a  letter  of  condolence  upon  the  occasion,  and  to  know  het 
inclination  as  to  her  return  into  England,  amongst  other! 
deputed  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  carry  it;  when  the  duke, 
in  possession  of  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  his  inclina* 
tions,  makes  his  addresses  to  the  young^  queen,  and  in  short 
tnarried  her  in  France,  without  the  king's  privity  or  coq« 
sent* 

*  This  fact,  I  presume,  wouM  have  been  in  construction  of 
law,  high  treason;  for  let  the  king  be  never  so  fisvouiab^ 
disposed  towards  him,  the  marrying  his  sister  without  hit 
.consent  was  a  high  crime:  and  had  the  king,*  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  resentment,  been  inclined  to  have  pushed  maU 
ters  to  extremity,  his  grace  must  have  been  tried  by  hit 

Eeers;  and,  as  they  were  to  determine  whether  a  treason 
ad  been  committed  or  not,  the  duke^s  bead  would  have 
been  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  in  such  a  reign.  This  I  infer 
Irom  the  words  of  the  statute  25  Ed.  III.  **  And  because 
that  many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time 
to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this  pre* 
sent  time,  it  is  accoitled,  that  if  anv  other  case,  supposed 
treason,  which  is  not  above  specified^,  doth  happen  before 
any  justices,  the  justices  shall  tarry  without  any  going  to 
judgment  of  the  treason,  till  the  cause  be  shewed  and  de« 
clared  before  the  king  and  bis  parliament,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  judged  treason,  or  other  felony.'*  Which  shews,  mat 
to  denommate  an  act  treasonable,  depended  very  much  at 
that  time  on  interpretation;  to  wit,  whether  the  fact  ex- 
tended  to  the  king  and  his  royal  majesty,  which  is  what  the 
statute  required  ;  and  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  accord- 
ingly executed  in  this  reign,  only  forbearing  certain  arms 
which  belonged  to  the  king.  It  is  true  bishop  Burnet  says^ 
in  his  history  of  the  reformation,  tom^i.  p  9.  that  Henry 
designed  a  marriage  between  his  sister  and  the  duke  m 
Suffolk,  but  would  not  openly  give  his  consent  But  this 
is 'said  without  proof,  and  when  we  consider  the  king*s  tem- 
per and  circumstances^  not  at  all  probable.  He  was  fiery, 
and  very  jealous  of  bis  honour;  and  Thomas  Howard, 
youngest  son  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  imprisoned  in  his 
reign  for  affiancing  himself  without  the  king's  consent,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Anpus^ 
and  his  lady,  Margaret,  the  king^s  sister,  and  actually  died 
in  prison,  A.  D.  1537.  The  king  had  no  child  himself  at 
this  timeJ'Kis  two  sons  being  deaa,  and  the  princessTffary, 
who  afterwards  reigned,  not-  borf^ ;  insomuch  that  the  sue- 
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cesskm  tei^t  possibly  depend  upon  it:  a  point  which  thk 
king  erer  kept  in  view,  having,  though  not  a  personal,  yet 
a  bieedioff  remembrance  of  the  broils  that  so  lately  had  de-' 

Kpulatea  the  kingdom  during  the  long  contests  of  the  two 
uses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  ukes  particular  no* 
tice  of  this  affair  of  the  succession  in  his  speech  at  the  Black 
Friars;*  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  remote  issue  of  this 
Tery  match,  in  the  person  of  that  accomplished  lady,  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  was  irery  near  creating  this  king^s  daughter 
Maiy  much  trouble  at  the  time  of  her  accession. 

Brandon  himself,  though  a  prime  favourite,  was  still  but 
a  subject,  and  though  the  king  afterwards  might  be  induced 
to  pardon  him,  and  did  so,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  either 
uiteoded  or  approved  of  the  match :  nay,  I  must  think  it 
impossible  but  that  the  marriage  being  solemnized  and 
consummated  without  his  leave,  he,  or  indeed  any  other 
prince,  would  be  highly  offended  at  it ;  and  if  he  had  pro- 
oeeded  to  take  off  the  duke's  head  for  it,  it  would  hare 
been  f»r  from  being  the  most  arbitrary,  or  most  unjustifiable 
measure  of  hia  but  too  bloody  rei^n.  Both  Brandon  and 
the  young  queen  were  sensible  ot  the  danger  they  were 
incurring :  she,  for  her  part,  interested  Francis  I.  king  of 
Fianc^,  to  use  his  good  offices  with  her  brother  before  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials;  and  the  duke  in  his  letter  to 
the  caidinal  upon  the  occasion  says,  he  told  "the  king  of 
France  '^  He  was  like  to  be  undone  if  this  matter  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master,'^  and  yet  he  ventured 
to  marry  without  obtaining  his  hard-ruledf  master's  leave, 
or  even  without  acquainting  him  with  bis  design.  It  was 
certainly  an  act  of  great  presumption,  and  the  duke  accord** 
ingly  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wolsey  expresses  his  fears, 
that  "  when  the  king  comes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
riage, he  will  be  displeased,*'  and  so  he  desirea  him  to  me* 
diate  in  hia  favour^. 

After  the  marriage,  Suffolk  and  the  French  queen  wrote 
to  the  king  to  implore  his  pardon ;  and  one  is  obliged  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Henry^s  temper,  that 
ke  was  incensed  enough  at  first,  and  that  there  was  the  ut- 
most heed  for  tome  powerful  friend  to  interpose  between 
the  duke  and  danger :  Wolsey  was  that  friend :  Wolsey  waa 
then  but  archbishop  of  York,-  neither  cardinal  nor  lord  high 
chaaceUor^  and  consequently   his  greatness  was  but  just 

*  -      •    ' > 
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dawninff)  wherefore  the  laying  an  obligation  so  persontd  ott 
two  such  great  personages  as  tne  king's  sister  and  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  would  be  viewed  by  him  as  a  step  most  advanta* 
geous  to  bis  own  rising,  and  as  such  be  most  ^reedilj 
catched  at,  since  by.  their  ass4sUnce  he  might  eftectuallj 
overbalance  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Buckingham^ 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  any  others  that  he  deemed  his 
.most  powerful  rivals  in  the  king  s  favour.  In  short,  a  pardoa 
was  obtained  for  this  noble  couple,  and  it  was  very  muck 
owing,  as  Fiddes  himself  observes,  p.  88^  to  the  good  officer 
of  Wolsey.  Well  might  this  cardmal  then  afterwards  say 
to  the  duke,  upon  this  sole  account^  that  he  of  all  men  had 
the  least  occasion  to  speak  ill  of  cardinals,  for  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  his  head  would  not  have  been  upon  hia 
shoulders;  intimating  methinks  plainly  enough,  that  the 
king  at  the  time  was  so  violentlv  enraged  against  the  duke 
for  marrying  his  sister  without  his  leave,  that  had  not  the 
cardinal  pacified  him,  when  perhaps  no  person  living  else 
could,  he  would  have  brought  him  for  it  to  the  scaffoldl 

Yours,  &c. 

P.  GeMSEGEw 
1755,  Marcfu 


VL  Stratnge  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Hbnrt  V.  explained. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oxford^  Feb,  13. 

Speed,  in  the  Ufe  of  Henry  V.  (Edit.  3.)  tells  us  that 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  "  He  came  into  his  father's 
presence  in  a  strange  disguise,  being  in  a  garment  of  blue 
satin,  wrought  full  of  ey let-holes,  and  at  every  eylet  the 
needle  left  hanging  by  the  silk  it  was  wrought  with,"  This 
strange  disguise  has  often  puzzled  me  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor ;  and  may  be  one  reason  why  Rapin  has  taken  no  no* 
tice  of  it  But  since  my  residence  in  this  city,  I  have  found 
the  meaning  of  it  in  the  following  custom,  observed  an-» 
nualJy  on  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision,  at  Queen's  College, 
where  the  Bursar  gives  to  every  member  a  needle  and 
thread,  in  remembrance  of  the  {bunder,  whose  name  was 
Egglesfield,  falsely  deducing  it  from  two  French  words^ 
Aguille  Fil,  a  needle  and  thread  ;  according  to  the  custom 
cf  former  times,  and  the  doctrine  of  rebusses.  Egglesfield, 
however,  is  pure  Saxon  and  not  French ;  and  the  founder 
of  Queen's  College  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Cumberland 
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Ue  waS)  however,  confessor  to  a  queen  of  Dutch  extraction, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault  and  Holland;  a  circum- 
stance which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  false  derivation  of 
his  name. 

Now  prince  Henry  having  been  a  student  in  that  college, 
this  strange  firarment  was  probably  designed  bv  him  to  ex« 
press  hb  academical  character,  if  it  was  not  indeed  his  aca** 
demical  habit,  and  such  as  was  then  worn  by  the  sons  of 
Doblemea.  In  either  case  it  was  the  properest  habit  he 
could  appear  in,  his  father  being  at  that  time  greatly  appre- 
heasive  of  some  trouble,  from  his  active  and  ambitious 
temper,  and  afraid  of  his  taking  the  crown  from  him,  as  he 
did  at  last;  and  the  habit  of  a  scholar  was  so  very  different 
from  that  of  a  soldier,  in  those  days,  that  nothing  could 
better  efiace  the  impressions  the  kin^  had  received  a^inst 
him,  than  this  silent  declaration  of  his  attachment  to  litera«> 
ture,  and  renunciation  of  the  sword. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  S.  Green. 
1756,  March 


VII.  The  Proclamation  for  celebrating:  the  Coronation  and  esta- 
blishing a  Court  of  Claims  with  the  Qaims  made  out  before  the 
Coronation  of  Jambs  IL 

PROCLAMATION. 

George  Rex. 
Whereas  we  have  resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our  royal 
coronation  upon  Tuesday  the  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster;  and  forasmuch 
as  by  ancient  customs  and  usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  di- 
vers tenures  of  sundry  manors,  lands,  and  other  heredita- 
ments, many  of  our  loving  subjects  do  claim,  and  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  divers  several  sendees  on  the  said  day^ 
and  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  as,  in  times  precedent, 
their  ancestors,  and  those  from  wliom  they  claim,  have  done 
and  performed  at  the  coronation  of  our  famous  progenitors 
and  predecessors :  we  therefore,  out  of  our  princely  care 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lawful  rights  and  inheritances  of 
our  loving  subjects,  whom  it  may  concern,  have  thought  fit 
to  ffrie  notice  of  and  pubUsh  our  resolutions  therein;  and 
do  nereby  give  notice  of,  and  publish  the  sam^  accordingly ; 
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arid  i^e  do  hereby  farther  signify,  that  by  biit  tdthmissioo 
under  our  ^eat  seal  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  appointed 
and  authorized  phr  most  deatly-beloved  brother  and  coun- 
sellor Edward  I>uke  of  York  [whh  all  the  other  members  of 
the  privy-co\incil}  or  an^  iii^e  or  more  ^f  lliem,  to  receive, 
hear,  and  detei^mine^  %he  petitions  and  claimi^  which  shall 
be  to  them  esthibited  by  any  of  our  io^in^  subjects  m  thi» 
behalf:  and  we  shall  aj^point  out"  said  commisrionera^  for 
that  purpose,  to  sit  in"  the  painted  chainber  of  ou^  palace  at 
Westmkistef^  upon  Toes^cUv  the  twenty-first  da^  of  thi» 
instant  Jhudy,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
day,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjounh,  as  to  ^eiifl  ^halt 
seem  meet,  for  the  e^iecutioh  of  our  said  cromteission,  whicb 
we  do  thus  publish,  to  the  intent  that  alt  such  persons, 
whom  it  may  any  ways  coneem,*  may  know  when  and  where 
roffive  their  attendance  for  the  exhibiting  of  their  petitionsr 
SHid  claims,  concerning  the  servicer  before-mentioned  to  be 
done  and  performed  unto  us  at  our  said  coronation  :  and  we 
do  hereby  signify  unto  all  and  every  our  subjects,-  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  onr  will  and  pleasure  is,-  and  we  do' 
hereby  strictly  charge  all  persons,  of  what  ranic  or  quality 
soever  they  be,-  who  either  W>on  our  letters  to  them  di- 
rected^ or  by  reason  of  their  offices  or  tenures,  or  otherwise, 
are  to  da  any  servi^pe  at  the  said  day  or  time  of  onr  corona- 
tion, that  the^  do  duly  give  their  attendance  accordingly,  in 
all  respects  nirnishea  and  appointed  aa  to  so  ^eat  a  solem- 
nity appertaineth,^  and  answerable  to  the  dignities  and  places 
which  every  one  of  them  riespectlvely  hcfdeth  and  enioy* 
eth ;  and  of  this  they  or  any  of  them,  are  not  to  fail,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  unless  upon 
special  reasons  by  ourseHy  under  our  hand,  to  be  allowed, 
we  shall  dispense  with  any  of  their  services^  or  attendances. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St  Jameses,  the  9lh  day  of  JxUy, 
1761,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

In  order  more  particuldrlv  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  ««- 
ture  of  those  claims^  we  nave  here  fnarked  the  claims  ifstoe^ 
ral  persons  to  do  service  at  the  coronation  of  kifig  James 
IL  and  his  queen,  in  1683* 

1.  The  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  claimed  at  the 
said  coronation,  to  carry  the  kin^.  his  sliirt  and  clothes  the 
morning  of  the  coronation^  and  with  the  lord  chamberlain  to 
dress  ttie  king.  To  have  forty  yards  of  crimson  velvet  for  a 
robe,  also  the  king's  bed  and  beddii^,  and  furniture  of  his 
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cliamber  where  he  lay  the  night  before,  widi  his  wearing 
apparel  and  night-gown:  also  to  serve  tiie  king  with  water, 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  to  have  the  basons  and  towels^ 
and  cup  of  assay.  Allowed^  except  the  cup  of  assay*  He 
received  the  forty  yards  of  velvet,  imd  the  rest  of  the  fees 
were  compounded  for  2001. 

2.  The  earl  of  Derby  counterclaimed  the  office  of  Iprd 
great  chamberlain,  with  the  fees^  &c.  but  was  not  allowed. 

3.  The  king's  champion  claimed  his  office  as  lord  of  Scri« 
velsby  manor  in  Lincolnshire,  to  perform  the  said  office, 
and  to  have  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  the  horse  on  which 
he  rides,  the  saddle,  armour,  and  furniture,  and  twenty 
^ards  of  crimson  satin. — Allowed,  except  the  said  twenty 
yards  of  satin. 

4.  The  said  office  counterclaimed  by  another  branch  of 
the  said  family,  but  not  allowed. 

5.  The  lora  of  the  manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex,  claimed  to 
make  wafers  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  serve  them  up  to 
their  table,  to  have  all  the  instruments  of  silver  and  other 
metal,  used  about  the  same,  with  the  linen,  and  certain 
proportions  of  ingredients,  and  other  necessaries  and  live- 
ries for  himself  and  two  men.-^AUowed,  and  the  service, 
with  his  consent,  performed  by  the  king's  officers,  and  the 
fees  compounded  for  SOl. 

6.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  claimed  to 
serve  the  king  with  wine  after  dinner,  in  a  gold  cup,  and  to 
have  the  same  cup  and  cover  for  his  fee,  and  with  twelve 
other  citi^sens,  by  them  appointed,  to  assist  the  chief  butler 
of  England  in  the  butlership,  and  to  have  a  table  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  ball.  Not  allowed  in  the  reign  of  king  James, 
because  the  liberties  of  the  city  were  then  seized  into  the 
king's  hands;  but  yet  they  executed  the  office,  es  gratia^ 
and  dined  in  the  hall,  and  had  a  ^old  cup  for  their  fee. 

7.  The  said  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  claimed 
to  serve  the  queen  in  hke  manner;  and  were  only  disallowed, 
at  that  time,  for  the  same  reason. 

8.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Oxford,  by  charter,  claim 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  butlership  to  the  king  with  the  ci- 
tizens of  London,  with  all  fees  thereunto  belonging. — Al- 
lowed, and  to  have  three  maple  cups  for  their  fee;  and  also, 
tx  gratia  regisj  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover. 

3.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardolf,  in  Addington,  Sur- 
rey, claimed  to  find  a  man- to  make  a  noess  of  grout  in  the 
kine's  kitchen,  and  therefore  praying  that  the  king's  master 
cook  might  perform  that  service. — Allowed,  and  the  said 
lord  of  the  manor  brought  it  up  to  the  king's  table. 
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10.  Tb^  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ilmer,  in  Bucks,  claimed  t9( 
be  marshal,  surveyor,  and  conservator  of  his  majesty^s 
hawks  in  England,  with  divers  fees,  and  the  nomination  of 
under  officers. — Not  allowed,  because  not  respecting  the 
coronation,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law,  if  he  thought 
fit 

\\.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Wilden,  who  at  that 
time  was  also  seized  of  the  bailiwicks  of  keeper  of  the 
king's  buckhounds,  claimed  to  be  keeper  and  master  of  th^ 
same,  and  K>  keep  twenty-four  buckhounds,  and  sixteen 
harriers,  and  to  have  certain  fees  and  liveries  for  himself 
and  8ervants.«^Disallowed,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  for- 
mer, biit  left  to  take  his  course  at  law. 

12.  The  master  of  the  king's  great' wardrobe,  claimed  to 
receive  from  his  deputy  a  psdl  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  to  carry 
it  to  the  altar  for  the  king  to  offer,  and  that  his  deputy 
should  attend  near  Garter  king  of  arms,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  gold  crown  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve. 
Not  sdlowed,  but  left  to  take  his  oourse  at  law,  if  be  thouglit 
fit. 

13.  The  clerk  of  the  great  wardrobe,  claimed  to  bring  a 
rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  to  be  held  over  the  king's  hea<^ 
while  he  is  anointed,  as  also  the  amiil  of  cloth  of  tissue, 
and  to  attend  near  Garter  king  of  arms,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  crown  embi*oidered  on  the  left  sleeve. — Kot 
allowed, 4»ut  left  to  take  his  course  at  law,  if  he  thought  fit. 

14.  The  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king,  claimed  to  aU 
tend  at  the  coronation  as  seijeant  of  the  silver  scullery,  and 
to  have  all  the  silver  dishes  and  plates  served  on  that  day  to 
the  king's  t^ble,  with  tl^  fees  thereto  belonging,  and  to 
take  assay  of  the  king's  meat  at  the  kitchen  dresser  bar. — 
Not  allowed,  because* not  cltamed  heretofore;  but  left  to 
make  application  to  the  kin£ ;  who  was  pleased  to  allow  the 
aaid  service  and  fees,  as  roe  duke  of  Albemarle  enjoyed 
them  on  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  ll.  by  virtue  o£  the 
same  post. 

15.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Bilsington,  Kent, 
claimed  to  present  the  king  with  three  maple  cups,  by  him- 
self or  deputy.    Allowed. 

16.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Wynfred, 
Dorset,  claimed  to  serve  the  king  with  water  for  his  hands, 
and  to  have  the. bason  and  ewer  for  his  fee. — ^Not  allowed, 
but  left  to  make  his  application  to  the  king,  if  he  thought 
lit. 

.17.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the  first  earl  of  England, 
claimed  to  redeem  the  sword  offered  by  the.  king  at  the 
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altar,  and  to  carry  it  before  his  majesty,  in  bis  return  to  his 
palace.,  and  reservation  of  other  rights  and  dignities,  with 
fees,  &c. 

\%,  And  also,  as  earl  of  Surrey,  claimed  to  carry  the  se- 
cond sword  before  the  king,  with  all  privileges  and  dignities 
thereto  belonging:  neither  of  which  allowed,  the  claims  not 
being  made  out,  and  the  same  being  disallowed  at  the  last 
coronation. 

19.  The  earl  of  Exeter,  "^  As  seised  of  several  parts  of  the 

20.  Sir  George  Blundel,  >  barony  of  Bedford,  respectively 

21.  Thomas  Snag^,  >  claimed  to  execute  the  office 
of  almoner ;  and  as  the  fees  of  that  office,  to  have  the  silver 
alms-bason,  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  silver  therein, 
and  of  the  cloth  spread  for  their  majesties  to  walk  on;  as 
also  the  fine  linen  towel,  a  ton  of  wine,  &c. — On  reference 
to  the  king  to  appoint  which  of  them  he  pleased,  the  earl 
was  appointed,  pro  hac  vice^  with  a  sa ho  jure  to  the  other 
two;  out  the  silver  dish,  and  the  cloth  from  the  throne  in 
Westminster-hall  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey-church, 
were  only  allowed. 

22.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  claimed  to  in- 
struct the  kin^  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  at  the  coro^ 
nation  ;  to  assist  the  archbishop  in  divine  service ;  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  coronation  robes ;  to  have  robes  for  the 
dean  and  his  three  chaplains,  and  for  sixteen  ministers  of 
the  said  church;  the  royal  habits  put  off  in  the  church,  the 
several  oblations,  furniture  of  the  church,  canopy,  staves 
aud  bells,  and  the  cloth  on  which  their  majesties  walk  from 
the  west  door  of  the  church  to  the  theatre,  &c. — ^Allowed, 
except  the  custody  of  the  regalia;  and  the  fees  referred  to 
the  king's  pleasure. 

26.  iTie  church-wardens  of  St.  Margaret's  Westminster, 
daimed  to  have  the  cloth  (lying  in  their  parish)  whereon 
the  king  goes  in  procession,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

24.  The  vicar  and  church-wardens  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  claimed  a  share  of  the  said  cloth,  for  their  poor.-* 
Which  claims^  were  only  read  and  not  admitted. 

25.  The  earl  marshal  of  England  claimed  to  appease  the 
debates  that  might  arise  in  the  king's  house  on  this  day ;  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  same,  and  ot  the  abbey,  &c.  and  to 
diBpose  of  the  places  to  the  nobles,  &c.  with  all  fees  belong* 
^  thereto. — Disallowed,  as  unprecedented;  and  several 
of  the  particulars  being  counterclaimed  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain;  but  with  a  salvo  jiirCj  to  the  said  earl  marshal. 

'  26.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashlee,  Norfolk,  claimed  to 
perforip  the  ofl|ce  of  the  napery,  and  to  have  all  the  table* 
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linen,  wben  taken  away^ — ^Not  allowed  because  that  be  had 
npt  his  evidence  ready  to  make  it  out,  but  with  a  salvo  Jure. 

27.  The  earl  of  Derby,  as  seised  in  fee  of  the  isle  and 
castle  of  Pelham,  and  dominion  of  Man,  claimed  to  present 
the  king  with  two  falcons  on  this  day.  Which  was  allowed, 
and  the  falcons  presented  accordingly. 

28.  The  earl  of  Kent  claimed  to  carry  the  great  spurs  be- 
fore the  king;  but  not  bein^  made  out,  was  not  allowed. 

29.  The  same  counterclaimed  by  the  lord  de  Grey  of 
Thyne,  and  allowed. 

30.  The  same  counterclaimed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as 
earl  of  Surrey;  but  disallowed  for  want  of  evidence,  and 
because  it  was  not  admitted  at  the  preceding  coronation. 

31.  The  barons  of  the  cinque  ports  claimed  to  carry  the 
eanopy  over  the  kine,  and  to  have  the  same,  with  the  staves 
and  bells  for  their  fees,  and  to  dine  in  the  hall  on  the  king's 
right  hand.^rAUowed. 

32.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scoulton,  alias  Boutdelies, 
Norfolk,  claimed  to  be  chief  larderer ;  and  to  have  for  his 
fees  the  provisions  remaining  after  dinner  in  the  larder. 
Which  office  and  fees,  as  also  that  of  caterer,  were  like- 

33.  Counterclaimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  l£ston 
at  the  Mount,  Essex ;  and  on  reference  to  the  king,  it  ap- 
pearing that  other  manors  were  also  severalty  heU  by  the 
same  service,  the  former  was  appointed  pro  hoc  vice^  with  a 
iolvo  jure  to  the  other. 

34.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wirksop,  Nottingham, 
claimed  to  find  the  kin^  a  right-hand  glove,  and  to  support 
the  kinf^'s  right  arm  while  he  holds  the  sceptre. — ^Allowed. 

35.  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  claimed  to 
support  the  king  in  the  procession. — ^AHowed;  the  king 
havmg  graciously  consented  thereto;  and  the  bi^ops  of 
London  and  Winchester  being  appointed  to  support  the 
qileen. 

,  36.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Fyngrith,  Essex,  claimed  to 
be  chamberlain' to  the  queen  for  the  day,  and  to  have  the 
queen^s  bed  and  furniture,  the  basons,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
oflice ;  and  to  have  a  clerk  in  the  exchequer  to  demand  and 
receive  the  queen's  gold,  &c.' — Disallowed,  because  not 
made  out ;  but  left  to  prosecute  it  at  law,  if  he  thought  (it. 

37.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Great  Wymondley,  Hert- 
fordshire, claimed  (as  chief  cup-bearer)  to  serve  the  king 
with  the  first  cup  of  silver  gilt,  at  dinner,  and  to  have  the 
cup  for  his  fee. — Allowed. 

38.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Heydon,  Essex,  claimed  t« 
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h«ld  the  bason  and  ever  to  the  king,  by  Tirtue  of  one 
jvuuetyi  and  the  towel  by  virtue  of  another  ipoiety  of  the 
said  manor,  when  the  king  washes  before  dinner. — ^Allowedy 
as  to  the  towel  only. 

S9.  The  duke  oi  Ncrfolkf  ^  earl  of  Arundel^  and  lord  of 
Kenninghall  manor,  Norfolk,  claimed  to  perform  by  deputy 
ithe  office  of  chief  butler  of  England,  and  to  have  for  his 
fees  the  best  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  all  the  vessels  and 
wine  remaining  under  the  bar,  and  all  the  pots  and  cups, 
except  those  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  wine-cellar  alter  din* 
<ier,«-r-Aliowed,  w^th  only  the  fee  of  the  cup  and  ewer. 

1761,  July. 


VIIL  Origin  of  the  {{ugonols. 

Hugo  Aubrict,  who  by  m^it  bad  ^ned  the  esteem  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pro** 
^ost  €Mf  Psris  when  Charles  VI.  mounted  the  throne.  He 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  important  post  by  the  care 
wtiich  he  took  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city,  and  for  the  convenience  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  had  contributed  to 'the  wholesomeness  of 
the  air,  and  to  the  neatness  of  the  streets,  by  means  of  sub- 
te^rraaeous  channels,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  He  had 
jbuiltmany  bridges^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  various  quarters  of  the  city,  and  he  employed  on 
these  difierent  works  the  beggar,  the  idle,  in  a  word,  those 
unhappy  wretches  whom  indigence  and  want  of  work  ren^ 
dered  enemies  to  the  state.  Every  thing  manifested  his 
distinguished  zeal  for  the  public  ^ood;  but  he  had  offended 
the  university,  and  that  ruined  him ;  the  students,  most  of 
them  men  grown,  proud  of  their  numbers,  and  of  their  pri* 
vileges,  frecjuently  abandoned  themselves  to  scandalous  ex* 
cesses.  The  provost,  attentive  to  the  publip  tranquillity, 
treated  them  with  all  the  rigor  that  their  repeated  enormia 
ties  deserved ;  he  had  ordered  his  serjeanu  to  sei^e  them 
wherever  they  committed  disorders,  and  to  confine  them  in 
^c .dungeons  of  the  little  Chatelet,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  dug  on  purpose  for  them.  The  members  of  tlie  univer- 
sity  spared  no  pains  to  take  the  most  cruel  revenge  on  him ; 
tbey  made  private  inquiries  into  the  moraU  of  this  rigid 
provost,  and  when  they  thought  their  proofs  sufficient,  they 
cited  hii^  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal*    At  first,  de^ 
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pending  on  the  protection  of  the  court,  he  despised  their 
prosecution ;  but  the  credit  of  his  adversaries  prerailed 
over  the  favor  of  princes ;  he  was  arrested,  and  carried  to 
the  prison  of  the  spiritual  court,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
some  witnesses,  (such  as  they  were)  condemned  as  a  bad 
catholic,  intemperate,  debauched,  as  an  encourager  of  wo« 
men  of  dissolute  lives,  particularly  of  Jewesses,  in  short,  as  a 
Jew  and  a  Heretic.  He  would  have  been  burnt  alive,  if  the 
court  had  not  mitigated  his  sentence.  He  was  obliged  to 
monnt  a  scaffold,  and  there  bare-headed,  and  without  a 
girdle,  he  was  forced  on  his  knees  to  ask  pardon,  in  the  preii 
sence  of  a  crowd  of  people.  The  rector,  at  the  head  pi  the 
university,  assisted  at  this  melancholy  spectacle,  and  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  publicly 
preacned  to  the  accused,  and  concluded  with  conaemning 
him  to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  with  bread  and  water 
only  for  his  support  Hugo  Aubrict  was  released  the  year 
after,  bv  the  same  populace,  who  had  joyfully  assisted  at 
his  punishment — It  is  from  this  provost  of  Paris  that  the 
Protestants  have  been  called  Hugonots,  an  injurious  appel- 
lation used  in  France  to  signify  l^e  enemies  of  the  church. 

1764,  June. 


IX.  A  particular  and  authentic  account  of  the  Escape  of  Charlk 
Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Young  Chevalier,  after 
the  Battle  of  Culloden. 

The  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1 746  J  and  the  young  chevalier  having  his  horse  shqt  through 
the  neck  with  a  musket  ball,  and  seeing  the  rout  aipong  his 
troops  universal  and  irretrievable,  was  persuaded  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety  as  well  as  he  could.  He  was  soon 
mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  cho- 
sen friends,*  he  retreated  by  Tordurock,  a  village  about 
nine  miles  from  Inverness,  to  Aberardar,  about  three  miles 
fartlier  in  Mackintosh's  country;  thence  to  Faroline,  five 


*  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  ;  his  two  aid-<le-eamps,  sir  David  Murray,  and  Mf. 
AUxandcr  Maclcod;  captain  O'SulIivaD,  and  captain  O'NeiUe,  two  Irish  gea- 
tlenicD,  who  had  the  f'rench  king's  commission;  Mr.  John  Hay,  one  of  his 
sccrotoiicbj  with  these  wore  Edward  Bourk,  a  servant  of  Macleod  j  a  tcrraiit 
of  Mr.  Hfiy,  and  one  Allan  Macdonald. 
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rtSXe^  farther  in  Lovat's  cpuntry ;  and  thence  to  GortulMg^ 
one  mile  farther,  a  house  of  Mr.  Fraser,  steward  to  lord  Lo« 
vat  At  this  place  be  found  lord  Lovat  himself,  who  ex- 
horted him  most  pathetically  to  keep  up  his  courage,  and 
remember  his  ancestor  Robert  de  Bruce,  who,  after  losing 
eleven  battles,  by  winning  the  twelfth,  recovered  the  king* 
dom.  On  the  other  hand,  O'Suliivan,  and  O'Neille,  took 
him  aside,  and  begged  him  to  listen  to  no  such  insinuations. 

This  was  certainly  the  best  advice,  and  he  followed  it; 
for,  about  ten  at  night,  he  set  forward,  and  reached  Inver« 
gary  about  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Invergary  was  a 
castle  belonging  to  Macdonald  of  Glengary,  which  was  not 
then  burnt,  nor  was  i.ts  owner,  who  afterwards  su£Pered  loi^ 
confinement  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  yet  taken  prisoner;  but, 
the  family  being  absept,  it  could  afford  no  entertainment. 
Bourk,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  brace  of 
salmon  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  furnished  the  little 
company  with  a  meal.  After  their  repast,  a  consultatiim 
was  held,  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  adventurer 
should  proceed  with  only  O^Sullivan,  Allan  Macdonald,  and 
fiourk,  for  a  guide;  it  was  farther  thought  necessary' that 
he  should  change  clothes  with  Bourk,  which  was  accord«< 
ingly  done;  and  setting  out  about  two  o^clock  they  reached 
Donald  Cameron's,  at  Glenpean,  about  nine  at  night  Being 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  not  having  closed  his  eyes  fof 
more  than  eight  and  forty  hours,  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
bed  in  his  clotlies,  and  fell  asleep;  he  awaked  early  in  the 
niorning  greatly  refreshed,  and  continued  his  course  on 
foot,  through  places  that  perhaps  had  never  before  been 
trodden,  and  over  mountains  which  would  have  been  inacr 
cessible  to  all  who  were  not  in  equal  danger,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  Glen  of  Morar.  Atter  a  short  respite,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Boredale  in  Arisaig,  a  country  of  Clanranald's, 
where  he  rested  several  days,  giving  and  getting  intelli- 
gence. At  this  place  he  was  again  joined  by  captain 
O'Neille,^  who  acquainted  him,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
hope  of  re*assembling  his  men,  and  that  he  had  nothing  left 
hut  to  get  out  of  the  country.  With  this  view,  he  deter«- 
niined  to  move  towards  the  western  isles,  hoping  there  to 
find  a  ship  to  carry  him  abroad,  more  easily  than  on  the 
<^ntment. 

At  a  place  called  Gnaltergil,-  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  there 
lived  an  old  man,  one  Donald  Macleod,  who  was  a  good 
pilot,  and  thought  to  be  trusty ;  this  man  therefore  was  sent 
for,  and  the  adventurer  committing  himself  to  him,  he  en* 
e^ged  to  conduct  him  through  the  i;ile$  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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Accotiinglyt  an  eight«»cttred  barge  waa  pro^r#d»  aai^  an 
tha  S^th  of  April,  ia  the  dusk  of  the  evenings  the  obiaf»  with 
0*NeiUe,  O'SolliTaii^  AU«t>  Macdonald,  Bourk,  who  ofii- 
ciated  aa  boatman,  aqd  the  old  pilot,  embarked  at  Loeb* 
nannaught,  in  Beredale^  the  very  plaee  wbeie  he  fivvt  landed 
in  Scotland. 

By  the  time  they  had  put  off  from  shore  it  wa$  beeea(^e  quite 
dark ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  oirertafcen  by  a  irioleiit 
atorm  of  wind  and  rain:  their  boat  had  no  eoveriug,  and 
tbey  had  neither  light  nor  compass  on  board,  so  that  they 
drove  all  ni^t  they  knew  not  whither,  the  sea  every  mo- 
ment breaking  over  them,  and  the  boat  being  ia  equal  dan* 
Ifer  of  sinking  and  oversetting;  it  happened,  however,  that 
when  the  day  broke,  the  storm  subsided,  and  they  disco- 
vered, with  great  joy,  a  promontory,  called  Bossinisb,  in 
the  east  part  of  Benbicula,  a  small  island  belongine  to  Clan- 
ratialdy  and  lying  between  north  and  Sooth  Vtst,  Here  they 
aoon  landed  iu  safety,  and  with  all  possible  expeditioa 
inade  a  fire,  the  little  crew  being  half  perished  with  cold. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  supposing, 
eith'er  from  conjecture  or  intelligence,  that  the  fugitive 
had  repaired  to  the  western  isles^  sent  general  Campbell  in 

1>ursuit  of  him,  who  went  immediately  to  St  Kilda,  where 
le  might  probably  have  found  bim,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  storm;  so  that  what  appeared  to  be  their  danger  was 
their  securitv.  The  general  soon  found  ^at  there  was  no- 
body  at  St  ICilda  bnt  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  other 
commerce  with  the  world  than  the  payment  of  their  rent 
once  a  year  in  Solan  goose  feathers,  and  wlio  did  not  knovr 
4bat  sncb  a  being  as  Campbell  sought  existed  in  the  world. 
While  (ihjs  was  doing,  the  adventurer  lay  weather-bound 
at  Benbicula ;  but,  after  two  days  and  two  tiigbts,  he  and 
liis  attendants  set  sail  again,  on  the  29th,  for  Stomway,  the 
•chief  {)ort  of  Lewis,  wmch  is  the  northernmost  of  the  west^ 
em  isles:  it  lies  about  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Benbicula, 
and  belongs  to  Seafort  Soon  after  they  put  to  aea,  they 
were  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  forced  them,  th^ 
next  morning,  into  Scalpay,  or  Glass,  an  island  belonging  to 
the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  passing  for  shipwrecked  mer^ 
chants,  wei^e' hospitably  entertained  by  Donald  Campbell, 
the  farmer  of  the  island* 

On  the  first  of  May,  n  boat  was  procured,  and  IVIacleod, 
ftbe  old  pilot,  dispatched  to  Stornway,  to  freight  a  vessel  for 
the  Orkneys:  in  two  days  he  sent  notice  (hat  the  vessel 
was  ready,  and  the  chief  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  oq 
the  fourth  landed  a(  hoc\i  Si^effprt;   from  whence,  n»tli 
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O^SulUvan,  O'Neille,  and  Bourk  the  guide,  Allan  Macdo«* 
nald  taking  his  leave  for  South  Vist,  they  proceeded  on  foot 
forStomirav.  Having  travelled,  or  rather  wandered  through 
the  hills  all  night,  they  arrived,  on  the  fifth  at  noon,  iret 
and  weary,  at  Uie  point  of  Arinish,  about  h^lf  a  mile  SL  £• 
of  Stornway.  Here  M acleod,  their  pilot,  was  sent  for  from 
Stornway^  who  brought  them  some  reireshments,  and  the^ 
conducted  them  to  lady  Kildun's,  a  Mackenzie,  at  Arinish, 
to  wait  till  all  should  be  ready  for  an  embarkation^  But  the 
next  morning,  upon  Macleod's  return  to  Stornway,  he  found, 
to  his  inexpressible  confusion  and  surprise,  all  the  people 
up  in  arms»  and  an  embargo  laid  upon  all  shipping. 

His  servant,  it  seems,  had  got  drunk  in  his  absence,  and 
discovered  for  whom  the  ship  had  been  hired.  The  whole 
project  being  therefore  totally  ruined,  the  unhappy  fugitive 
went  hastilv  from  lady  Kildun's,  without  knowing  what 
course  to  take :  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  sail  for  the  Ork- 
neys, in  the  boat  they  had;  but  this  the  ere w,  now  reduced 
to  two,  did  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
that  they  should  steer  southward,  along  the  coast,  in  hopetf 
of  succeeding  better  elsewhere. 

They  were,  however,  soon  driven  upon  a  desert  island, 
called  £vim,  or  Iffurt;  it  lies  about  twelve  miles  from 
Stornway,  and  is  not  more  than  half  a*mile  over  each  way. 
They  found,  however,  some  iishennen  upon  it,  who,  taking 
the  wanderers  for  a  press-gang,  ran  away,  and  took  to  their 
boat  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  all  their  fish  behind 
them.  Finding,  by  this  means,  a  good  dinner  where  the}' 
least  expected  it,  the  chief  proposed  to  leave  money  in  its 
place;  but  being  told,  that  this  piece  of  honesty  might 
raise  a  dangerous  suspicion,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  his 
meal  at  free  cost 

In  this  island,  the  weather  beinc  very  tempestuous,  they 
subsisted  some  d$iys  upon  some  fish  which  they  found  cu- 
ring, and  some  shell  fish  which  at  low  water  they  picked  up 
on  the  beach.  This  was  bad  board,  but  they  had  worse 
lodging;  for,  upon  the  whole  island,  there  was  no  trace  of 
human  dwelling,  except  one  wretched  hovel,  of  which  the 
walls  only  were  standing ;  within  these  walls,  therefore,  they 
lay  down  at  night  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  spread  a  sail 
over  them  by  way  of  canopy. 

In  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  weather  being  more  ia- 
vourable,  they  embarked  for  the  Harries,  and  touched  at  the 
hospitabke  farmer's  at  Scalpay,  when  they  offered  money  in 
vain  for  a  better  boat. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  put  to  sea  again  in  their 
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own ;  but  it  happened,  whether  by  inattention,  the  sitna^^ 
tionof  the  coast,  or  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  they  were 
suiprized  by  an  English  man  of  war^  who  immediately  gave 
them  chase.  They  rowed  away  with  all  their  might,  and  the 
vessel  continued  to  gain  upon  them,  during  a  chase  of  three 
leagues,  so  that  she  was  once  within  two  musquet  shot. 
The  adventurer  encouraged  his  men  by  the  promise  of  a 
reward  if  they  escaped,  but  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  not  be  taken  alive ;  they  therefore  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  the  wind  suddenly  dying  away,  the  man  of  war 
was  becalmed)  and  the  skiff  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Having 
thus  escaped  once  more,  when  it  was  but  just  possible  to 
escape,  tney  got  in  among  the  rocks  at  the  point  of  Roudil, 
an  island  in  the  Harries,  belonging  to  Macleod,  and  keep* 
ing  close  along  the  shore,  at  length  landed  upon  the  island 
of  Loch  Sibert,  not  far  horn  the  promontory  in  Benbicula, 
where  thev  had  been  forced  on  shore  by  the  storm  that 
overtook  tnem  soon  after  their  first  embarkation  at  Loch 
Nannaujgb. 

It  bemg  low  water  when  they  came  on  shore,  the  chief 
assisted  the  boatmen  to  fill  a  keg  with  partans,  or  sea  crabs, 
find  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Macleod, '  their 
pilQt  insisted  upon  carrying  it  as  his  share  of  the  baggage. 

Having  wanaered  «bout  two  miles  inland,  without  seeing 
the  least  appearance  of  a  house,  they  at  last  lighted  on  a 
little  hovel,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so  low,  that  the  ad- 
venturer was  forced  to  creep  into  it  on  his  lutnds  and  knees. 
Bourk,  their  ^uide,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconve* 
Dience  by  sinkmg  the  threshold,  which,  however,  made  but 
^  very  little  difference.  In  this  hiding  place,  he  continued 
several  days,  and  Clanranald,  the  lord  of  Benbicula,  and  his 
lady,  hearing  where  he  was,  came  to  see  him,  and  promised 
bim  all  the  service  in  their  power. 

By  their  advice,  he  retired  sixteen  miles  farther  up  the 
country,  near  the  mountain  of  Corrodale,  in  South  Vist; 
where'be  arrived  under  the  conduct  of  Ranald^ Macdonald 
on  the  sixteenth. 

Macleod,  their  pilot,  had  been  sent  off  the  day  before  to 
^he  continent,  with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Murray,  to  pro- 
cure three  articles  of  great  importance;  intelligence,  mo- 
ney, and  brandy.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen  days,  he 
returned  with  some  intelligence,  and  two  anchors  of  brand}-, 
but  no  money;  Murray,  whom  he  found  with  Lochiel,  ac 
the  head  of  Loch  Argaig,  declaring  that  he  could  spare 
none,  having  only  sixty  iouis  d'ors  for  himself.  Macleod 
>V4S  gliid  to  nnd  bis  n)aster  ia  a  better  dwelling  than  he  hud 
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Ipft  him,  though  it  was  no  better  than  two  cow-hides,  sup- 
ported by  four  moveable  pillars  of  wood. 

Having  continued  here  about  a  month,  during  which 
time  be  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself  by  hunting,  fowl* 
ing,  and  fishing,  exercises  which,  if  they  did  not  much  sus- 

fend  bis  anxiety,  greatly  contributed  to  the  subsistence  of 
is  company.  But  hearing  that  some  militia  were  landed 
in  pursuit  of  him  at  Eriska,  a  little  island  between  Barra 
ana  South  Vist,  he  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  scene : 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  therefore,  with  O'Neille,  O' Sul- 
livan, Bourk  the  guide,  and  Macleod  the  pilot,  he  put  once 
more  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Ovia,  or  Fovaya,  a  small  island 
between  South  Vist,  and  Benbicula. 

Here  he  was  hospitably  entertained  four  days  by  Ranald 
Macdbnald,  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  island  grazing 
his  cattle. 

On  the  eighteenth,  he  set  out  for  Rossinigsb,  the  pro- 
montory, where  he  had  landed  after  his  first  embarkation ; 
but  perceiving  that  boats,  with  militia  on  board,  were  con- 
tinually cruising  round  it,  he  embarked,  in.  order  to  return 
to  Glen  Corodale  in  South  Vist,  and  after  being  forced  out 
of  his  way  by  a  storm,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  the 
winds  and  waves,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  he  at  last  arrived  at 
Celiestiella  in  South  Vist,  and  kept  moving,  to  and  again, 
between  that  place  and  Loch  Boisdale,  according  to  the 
motions  and  appearances  of  his  various  enemies. 

While  be  was  thus  shifting  his  ground,  and  pressed  on 
different  sides,  he  received  intelligence,  that  captain  Caro- 
line Scot  was  landed  at  Kilbride  within  two  miles  of  him. — 
Upon  this,  he  immediately  dismissed  all  his  associates,  ex- 
cept O'Neille,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  they  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning  he 
learnt,  that  general  Campbell  was  at  Bemera,  a  small  island 
between  North  Vist  and  the  Harries.  His  distress  and  dan- 
ger were  now  very  great ;  he  was  hemmed  in  between  the 
forces,  that  were  on  both  the  landsides  of  him,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  by  sea  for  Macleod  the  pilot  being  de- 
serted by  the  boatmen,  on  his  dismission,  had  been  obliged 
to  sink  the  boat.  In  this  dilemma  O'Neille  thought  of  ap- 
plying to  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then 
at  Milton,  her  brother's  house  in  South  Vist,  whither  she 
bad  lately  come  from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  on  a  visit.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Milton,  leaving  his  friend,  who  did  not 
dare  to  (juit  his  hiding  place,  behind,  and  telling  the  ladv 
.bis  situation,  urged  her  to  go  to  him.    To  this,  at  length 
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convinced  of  the  necessity,  she  consented,  takkfg  widi  her 
only  one  Mackechan  as  a  servant. 

Miss  Flora  being  conducted  by  0*Neille  to  the  forlorn 
fugitive,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  procure  bim  a  female 
dress,  and,  in  that  disguise,  carry  him  out  of  the  coontry 
as  her  maid  servant* 

In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  she  set  oat,  on  die  2 1st  of 
June,  for  Clanranald*s,  where  she  hoped  to  procure  such 
apparel  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  it ;  but 
having  no  passports,  she,  and  her  servant  Mackechan,  were 
made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  the  militia. 

The  lady  desiring  to  see  their  officer,  was  told  he  was 
absent,  and  wouhi  not  be  with  them  till  the  next  morning  : 
this  was  an  unfortunate  delay,  but  patience  was  the  only  re- 
medy. In  the  morning  the  officer  arrived,  and  Miss  Mac- 
donald  was  agreeably  surprized  to  find  that  it  was  Hugh 
Macdonald,  of  Armadale,  her  &ther-in-law.  Of  him  she 
soon  pit>cured  not  only  her  discharge,  but  the  passports  that 
would  be  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme :  one 
for  herself,  on^  for  Mackechan,  and  one  for  Betty  Bourk, 
the  name  to  be  assumed  by  the  adventurer.  She  also  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  give  her  a  letter  for  her  modier,  recom* 
mending  Betty  as  an  excellent  spinner,  knowing  that  her 
mother  was  in  great  want  of  such  a  person. 

Macdonald  accordingly,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 

wife : 

^*  I  have  sent  your  daughter  from  this  country,  lest  she 
should  be  frighted  by  the  troops  King  here.  She  has  got 
with  her  one  Betty  Bourk,  an  Irish  girl,  who,  as  she  tells 
me,  is  a  good  spinner.  If  her  spinning  pleases  you,  yo)i 
may  keep  her  till  she  spins  all  your  lint,  or  if  you  have  any 
wool  to  spin,  you  may  employ  her.  I  have  sent  Mackechan 
along  with  your  daughter,  and  Betty  Bouik  to  take  csare  of 
them. 

I  am  your  dutiful  husband, 

Htoh  Macdonald.** 

Thus  Miss  Florals  having  been  stopped  by  the  militia, 
proved  a  very  fortunate  accident,  and  having  obtained  all 
she  desired,  she  proceeded  to  Clanranaid's,  where  she 
communicated  her  design  to  the  lady,  whom  sixe  found 
ready  to  do  all  in  tier  power  to  promote  it  Several  days 
were  spent  in  preparations,  and  in  receiving  and  returning 
messages,  by  the  trusty  O'Neille. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  all  things  being  ready,  a  boat  wa$ 
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proctired*  atid  Afiss  Flora  Macdonald,  lady  Clanranald,  aadi 
honest  Mackechan,  were  conducted  by  O'Neille  to  \m 
friend*s  hidio^  place,  being  about  eight  miles  distant ;  he 
received  tlieiii  with  an  impatience  and  joy  suitable  to  the 
occasion^  and  they  congratulated  themselves  upon  the 
project  0f  being  soon  out  of  danger ;  but,  while  supper 
was  pr^arini^  s  servant  arrired  out  of  breathy  with  intel- 
ligence that  an  advanced  party  of  the  Campbells,  under 
captain  Ferguson,  were  within  two  miles  of  them. 

This,  at  cmce,  put  an  end  to  their  repast,  and  they  all 
hurried  to  the  boat,  in  which  they  escaped  to  a  farther  pointy 
where  they  passed  the  night  without  fiuther  alarm. 

But  the  next  morning,  the  28th,  another  servant  came^ 
in  great  haste,  to  lady  Clanranald,  and  informed  her  thai 
captain  Ferguson  was  then  at  her  house,  and  had  passed 
the  night  in  her  bed.  This  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  return,  in  order  to  prevent  inquiries  where  she 
was.  When  she  arrived^  Ferguson  questioned  her  very 
strictly  Where  she  had  been,  but  she  gave  him  such  answers 
as  left  him  wholly  in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  lady  Cknranald  was  gone.  Miss  Floria,  told  her 
ward  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  he  therefore  put  on  his 
female  attbhe ;  and  xhey  repaired  to  the  water  side,  where  a 
boat  lav  ready :  O^Neille  earnestly  desired  to  accompany 
them^  Dot  the  lady's  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  impor* 
tunity.  Betty  Bourkthen^  Miss  Flora,  and  Mackeehan,  be« 
mg  come  to  die  water  side,  it  was  thought  adviseable  that 
they  sbonld  not  embark  till  it  was  night.  They  therefore 
made  tbeniiselves«  little  iire,  on  a  piece  of  the  rock,  as  well 
to  warm  as  to  diy  themselves ;  but  they  had  scarcely  got 
round  it  before  die  approach  of  four  wherries,  full  of  armed 
men,  ^bhged  them  to  extinguish  it  in  all  haste,  and  hide 
themselves  by  sqtialting  down  in  the  heath,  till  the  enemy 
was  gone  by. 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  they  embarked,  about  eight 
o^cbck  in  tbft  evening,  amder  a  serene  sk}j,  but  the  night 
proved  tempeatuous,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course,  so 
that  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  abated,  the  boatmen, 
havbgno  compass,  knew  not  how  to  steer ;  at  last,  however^ 
they  discovered  the  point  of  Waternish,  on  the  west  comer 
of  the  lale  of  Sky,  and  attempted  to  land,  but,  upon  ap-^ 
preaching  the  shdre,  they  found  the  place  possessed  by  a 
vody  of  forces,  and  saw  three  boats,  or  yawls,  upon  the 
atraiuL  They  bore  away,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  and^ 
though  fiipedait  to  briiig  to^  escaped  a  pursuit. 

On  Subda^.»  ibe  d&tl),  in  the  ibrcnoon,  they  landed  at 
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Kilbridge  in  Totternisb,  about  twelve  miles  north  fnom  Wa^- 
ternish  \  they  went  on  shore  just  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  a  seat  of  sir  Alexander  Macdonald^  called 
Monggestot,  and  Miss  Flora  leaving  Betty  Bourk  in  the 
boaty  went  up  with  her  servant  to  the  house.  Sir  Alescan-* 
der  was  absent,  and  she  found  his  lady,  and  a  military  offi« 
cer,  who  was  in  quest  of  her  chare^er  The  oflicer  asked  her 
many  questions,  which  she  evaded  as  well  as  she  could, 
and,  at  last,  found  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  lady  Macdo- 
tiald  with  the  adventurer's  situation.  Her  ladyship  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  but 
having,  by  great  accident,  Mr.  Macdonald^  of  Kingsborrow, 
a  relation  of  sir  Alexander,  and  his  factor,  with  her  in  the 
house,  she  consulted  him,  and  they  agreed  to  send  imme-' 
diately  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  who  was 
at  a  surgeon's  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  cure  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  Culloden,  in  his  foot. 

When  Roy  Macdonald  came,  it  was  agreed  that  Macdo* 
nald  should  conduct  the  wanderer  that  night  to  Port  Rej, 
by  way  of  Kingsborrow,  and  put  him  under  the  protection 
or  the  old  laird  of  Rasay.  In  conseqiieiice  of  this  resolution, 
Roy  Macdonald  was  dispatched,  to  give  the  laird  of  Rasay 
notice ;  and  Mackechan  was  sent  to  their  charge,  who  was 
lurking  near  the  boat  on  the  shore,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  scheme  that  had  been  concerted  for  his  preservation, 
and  to  direct  him  to  the  back  of  a  certain  hill,  about  a  mile 
distant,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  conductor. 

Th^se  steps  being  taken,  and  the  boat  and  boatmen  dis* 
charged,  Macdonald  found  his  ward  at  the  place  appointed, 
and  after  he  had  taken  some  refreshment  which  Macdonald 
brought  him,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  they  set  forward. 

In  their  walk  they  were  joined  by  some  country  people 
who  were  coming  from  Kirk ;  the  awkward  appearance  of 
poor  Betty  Bourk  seemed  strangely  to  excite  their  curio- 
sity ;  and  they  asked  so  many  questions,  that  Macdonald  was 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  theui :  this  however  was  no  easy 
matter,  till  at  last,  he  said,  "  O  sirs,  cannot  you  let  alone 
talking  of  worldiv  affairs  on  the  Sabbath,  and  have  patience 
till  another  day  r'*  The  simple  and  honest-hearted  pea- 
sants were  struck  with  the  reproot^  and  immediately  re- 
tired. 

The  travellers  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  Miss  Flora 
and  her  servant,  on  horseback,  who  had  also  been  joined  by 
some  acquaintances  on  the  road.  One  of  the  strangers 
could  not  forbear  making  observations  upon  the  long  strides 
and  masculine  demeanour  of  the. great  tawdry  woman  that 
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was  wal]^ing  with  Macdanald ;  and  Miss  Flora,  being^u^er 
great  iapprebensions  for  the  effects  of  ^ther  tjraveUmg  to« 
gether,  urged  her  company  to  meod  their  pace^  upon  pre^ 
tence  that  they  would  be  benighted:  this  artifice  succeeded, 
and  tbe  riders  soou  left  the  two  travellers  on  foot  out  of 
sight. 

They  arrived  at  Kingsborrow,  Macdon^Id^s  seat,  about 
deven  at  night,  having  walked  seven  miles  of  their  journey 
iu  constant  rain;  and  Miss  Macdonald  having  given  her 
company  the  slip,  arrived  nearly  at  tbe  same  time  by  a  way 
farther  about. 

The  wife,  of  Macdonald,  called  lady  Kingsborrow,  who 
was  going  to  bed,  immediately  dressed  herself  again,  and 
ordered  a  suppec  Betty  Bourk  eat  heartily,  smoaked  ^ 
pipe,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  lady  Kingsborrow  was  alope  with  Miss  Flora,  and 
■had  heard  Betty  Bourk's  ^ventures,  she  expressed  great 
fegret  at  finding  that  the  boatmen  had  been  dismissed; 
and  observed,  very  justly,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  der 
tained  at  least  till  the  fugitive  had  got  farther  from  his  pur*- 
suers.  As  it  was  thought  probable  that  these  boatmen 
ought  discover  the  secret  of  his  disguise,  he  was  advised 
iiext  morning  to  lay  it  by;  he  readjly  consented;  but  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  servants,  who  toqk  him  for  a  wo* 
man,  to  see  him  depart  in  his  woman^s  dress,  asuitof  man^s 
apparel  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  whither  he  repaired  to  put  it  on. 

The  female  dress  was  concealed  in  a  bush,  and  afterwards, 
UDon  the  alarm  of  a  search,  burnt.  Bettv  having  now  again 
changed  her  sex,  proceeded  with  Mackechan,  and  Mac- 
donaJd's  cow-boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  named  Macquen, 
who  was  to  be  guide,  to  Portsey,  distant  seven  long  Scotch 
miles,  where  he  arrived  safe,  but  very  wet 

It  was  fortunate  ior  him  that  he  performed  this  joqrney 
without  detection;  yet  it  would  have  been  more  fortunate 
if  he  had  continued  hidden  where  he  parted  with  his  faith- 
ful friend  O'Neille;  for  O'Neille,  repairing  to  South  Vist, 
met  with  O'SuUivan  there,  and  two  days  after  a  French 
cutler,  with  120  armed  men,  arrived  to  carry  off  the  adven- 
turer to  France.  O'SuUivan  immediately  went  on  board, 
but  O^Neille,  with  a  noble  and  eenerous  friendship,  prefer- 
ring the  interest  of  him,  whom  ne  considered  as  his  prince, 
to  bis  own,  went  immediately  in  quest  of  him.  After  some 
^arch,  he  learnt  that  he  had  left  the  place  two  days  be- 
fore; and  in  the  mean  time,  the  cutter  bein^  discovered 
and  pursued,  took  the  benefit  of  a.  fair  wind  to  ^il  for 
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France.  Poor  O'Neille,  being  thus  left  behind,  was  sooft 
after  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  till 
he  was  released  On  the  cartel  as  a  French  officer. 

At  Portsey  the  adventurer  met  with  Miss  Flora  and  Roy 
Macdonald,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  apprise  the  old 
laird  of  Rasay  of  his  guest.  Rasay  is  an  island  at  a  little 
distance  from  Portsey;  and  though  the  laird  was  absent,  a 
boat  had  been  procured  to  carry  the  adventurer  thither  ^ 
and  John  and  Murdoch,  Macleod  of  Rasay^s  eldest  and  third 
sons,  and  one  Malcolm  Macleod,  who  had  been  in  the  re- 
bellion, were  come  to  Portsey  to  attend  him.  Here  then 
he  took  leave  of  his  friend  Roy  Macdonald,  who  could  doc 
conveniently  travel,  as  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not  cured; 
and  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald^  whose  sex  would  not  permit 
her  to  accompany  him  farther  without  suspicion,  aua  early 
on  the  first  of  July  arrived  at  Glam,  in  Rasay. 

This  place,  however,  they  found  in  a  condition  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  expected ;  for  a  party  of  the  king's 
troops  had  burnt  all  the  houses,  to  the  number  of  seversd 
hundred,  so  that  the  wanderer  l>ad  no  better  asylum  than  a 
miserable  hut,  in  which  he  lay  upon  the  bare  ground^  with 
only  a  whisp  of  heath  for  his  pillow ;  nor  had  he  any  other 
provision  than  such  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  could  ap- 
pear without  danjger,  fetched  him  from  time  to  time  in  the 
corner  of  his  plaid. 

After  continuing  here  two  days,  he  sailed,  on  the  third  of 
July,  for  Trotternish,  in  Sky,  in  the  same  small  boat,  which 
could  not  contain  more  than  seven  persons;  he  met  with  a 
storm,  but  he  diverted  the  crew  from  their  intention  of  put- 
ting back,  by  singing  them  an  Highland  song;  and  about 
eleven  at  night  they  landed  at  a  place  in  Sky  called  Nichol- 
son's Great  Rock ;  the  precipice  was  very  steep,  yet  they 
made  shift  to  clamber  up,  and  after  wandfering  about  some 
time,  at  length  took  up  their  abode  in  a  byre,  or  cow- 
house. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  July  4tb,  he  set  out 
with  only  Malcolm  Macleod,  upon  a  new  progress,  as  it  was 
dangerous  {p  continue  long  in  a  place,  though  he  bad  yet  no 
prospect  of  escaping  to  another  country.  It  was  now  agreed 
that  he  should  travel  as  Macleod's  servant,  and,  the  better 
to  support  the  character,  he  carried  tlie  baggage,  which 
consisted  of  two  shirts,  one  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of 
brogues,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  some  mouldy  scraps  ot  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  three  pint  stone  bottle  of  water. 

In  this  manner  they  marched,  till  they  came  near  Strath, 
in  Mackkjuon's  country :  here  a  new  circumstance  of  danger 
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arose;  for  Mackinnon's  men  baviDg  been  out  in  the  ad- 
venturer's  service,  there  was  the  greater  risk  of  his  being 
known.  As  a  farther  disguise^  therefore,  having  exchanged 
his  waistcoat  for  that  of  his  supposed  master,  which  was  not 
so  fine,  he  took  off  his  wi^,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket, 
tied  a  dirty  handkerchiet  about  his  head^  and  pulled  his 
bonnet  over  it. 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  appeared  to  have  been 
done  in  vain ;  for  meeting  three  of  Mackinnon's  men,  they 
instantly  knew  their  late  master,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Tiiis  mark  of  their  affection  prevented  any  apprehensions 
of  treachery.;  and  the  travellers,  pursuing  their  way  through 
the  worst  roads  in  Scotland,  aiter  a  stretch  of  four  and 
twenty  Highland  miles,  arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Mac- 
kinnon^  Macjteod'a  brotber-^in^law.  The  adventurer  was  in 
a  miserable  condition^  having  slipped  up  to  the  middle  in  a 
l>og;  he  therefore  stood  greatly  in  need  of  refreshment. 
Mackinnon  not  being  at  home,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
wife,  Macleod's  sister^  as  one  Lewis  Crew,  his  servant ;  and 
after  he  bad  been  well  washed  and  fed,  he  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

Macleod>  in  the  mean  time,  went  in  quest  of  Mackinnon, 
whom  he  aoon  found;  and  telling  him  whom  he  bad  got  for 
a  guest,  dispatched  him  to  hire  a  boat  for  the  Continent. 
Mackinnon  applied  to  the  old  laird  of  Mackinnon,  who  un- 
dertook to  bnng  his  boat  immediately. 

The  boat  soon  after  arrived,  with  the  laird  and  his  lady, 
who  brought  what  wine  and  provisions  they  could  furnish. 
They  all  dined  together  in  a  cave;  and  it  was  thought 
proper  that  no  person  should  proceed  with  the  wanderer, 
hut  the  old  laird  and  John  Mackinnon,  Macleod's  brother-in- 
law ;  these  three  therefore  went  on  board  the  boat,  manned 
with  four  rowers,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  4th  of  July ; 
having  made  this  progress,  slept,  dined,  and  procured  a 
boat,  in  little  more  than  thirteen  hours. 

They  landed  safely  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ne- 
vis, near  Little  Malloch,  where  they  lay  three  nights  in  the 
open  fields.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  old 
laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen  went  in  search  of  a  ca,ve,  that 
might  afford  them  better  lodging;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  adventurer,  with  John  Mackinnon  and  the  three  other 
boatmen,  took  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  Loch  Nevis,  along 
the  coast,  upon  the  same  errand;  but  upon  doubling  the 
point,  they  were  surprized  and  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  linother  boat,  with  five  of  the  Highland  militia  on  board, 
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whom  they  Iwhew  by  the  red  crosses  in  their  "boftnfetiit  tffC 
militia  called  to  them  to  come  up,  but  this  w6^  only  4  sig- 
nal for  them  to  stand  awaj  with  all  the  speed  Aey  crald 
make:  tlie  militia  immediately  pnfsued  them;  Mt  the 
three  rowers  exerted  themselves  with  such  stt«!igth  and 
dexterity,  that  the^  oot-went  them,  and  by  tni^hi^  anotlier 
point,  got  out  af  sight.  They  thought  it  safest,  hdMrever, 
to  go  on  shore;  'and  the  adventurer,  'whh  Jofett  Mackiimon, 
and  one  of  the  boatmen,  being  ^feiy  landed,  they  ran  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  Where  they  saw  the  boat  tli^ktb^id  porsaed 
them  rowing  back  again :  on  this  hill  the  r>oor  htinted  fugi- 
tive slept  thriee  hours,  and  then  re--embttrkfiig,  crossed  me 
Loch  to  a  littie  island  about  a  mile  from  Sco^UsV  house; 
from  thentc  soon  ajfter  they  >g^in  passed  the  Lo<^,  and 
landed  at  Malloch,  where  they  met  again  wlrii  the  e4d  lainl 
and  the  boatman  that  had  been  with  bim;  and  hating  re-* 
freshed  themselresr,  they  set  out  for  Macdontfld^s  Of  Morar, 
whidi  was  distant  about  eight  mile9. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  discovered  some  peo- 
ple at  a  dfetance,  who^  were  coming  towards  the  road;  upon 
this  the  adventurer,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Mackinnon, 
took  off  his  plaid,  and  folding  k  up,  hnfd  k  ufKm  his  should- 
ers, with  a  knapsack  upon  it ^  and  theti  tyiH]^  a  handker- 
chief about  his  head,  walked  behind  his  associates  at  a  ser- 
vant :  in  this  disguise  be  passed  unque^ionedi  und  coming 
up  to  a  shealing,  or  cow-house,  they  were  refrietrhed  with  a 
draught  of  milk  by  Archibald  Macdonald,  grandson  to  Mac- 
donald  of  Scotus ;  they  then  pursued  their  journey,  and  at 
another  shealing  procured  a  guide  to  Morar*  When  they 
came  thither,  they  found  Macdonald  in  a  bo^,^  or  hut,  his 
house  having  been  burnt :  he  received  his  guests  es  well  as 
his  situation  would  permit,-  and  having'  conducted  them  to  a 
cave,  they  slept  ten  hours.  In  the  mean  time,-  he  went  in 
quest  of  young  Clanranald;  but  not  finding  Mm,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  adventurer  should  set  forward  for  Borodaie^s 
of  Glen  Biasdale,  with  onlv  John  Mackinnon,  and  a  bojr,  a 
son  of  Macdonald^s,  their  host,  for  a  guide.  At  Glen  BiaS' 
dale  they  arrived  before  day,  but  foum  their  friend's  house 
burnt,  and  himself  at  a  hut*bard  by.  To  this  gentleman 
John  resigned  his  charge,  saying,  **  I  hanre  done  my  duty, 
do  you  do  yours.'' 

To  this  hut  Glenaladale,  a  Macdonald  of  CUmnu^ald's  fa- 
mily, was  sent  for,  who  arrived  about  the  15th  of  June,  and 
brought  intelligence  of  Lochiel  and  others  of  the  paity. 
The  adventurer  proposed  to  go  to  Lochabar,  where  Lpcbit;! 
wai  supposed  to  be;    but  as  all  the  pa&ses  weve  closely 
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foavdedt  ibis  waa  deetned  impracticable.  Upon  more  par- 
tiauUr  inquiry,  tb^y  foi)^  that  the  king's  troops  formed 
one  entire  line  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  from 
Fort  Augustus  to  Fort  William ;  and  another  from  the  head 
of  Lodi  Arkftig  cross  all  the  avenues  to  Lochahar.  The 
adventurer,  therefore,  determined  to  continue  some  time  at 
Glen  fiiasdale ;  bat  in  a  few  days  he  was  alarmed  by  an  ac- 
county  that  some  intelligence  having  been  obtained  of  his 
retreat,  general  Campbell  was  arrived  with  400  men  on  one 
side  of  him»  and  captain  Cajroline  Scot  with  600  on  the 
other;  and  that  they  were  forming  a  circle  round  him  at 
about  two  miles  distant. 

In  this  situation  be  was  advised  to  attempt  an  escape  to 
the  bnies  of  Glenmoriston  immediately,  and  to  sculk  there, 
sad  in  J/>vat*s  country,  till  the  passes  should  be  opened ; 
but  as  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  J)o« 
nald  Cameron,  of  Glenpean,  was  sent  for  to  be  bis  guide, 
Cameron  returned  with  the  messenger,  and  conducted  his 
chaige,  accompanied  by  Glenaladale,  in  safety  through  the 
guaraf  that  were  in  the  pass,  though  they  were  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  passing  so  close  to  tlie  tents,  that 
they  heard  the  soldiers  talking  to  each  other,  and  could  see 
them  walking  between  them  and  the  fires. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these  tents  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  qyer  a  mquntain,  and  a  sspall  rivulet  that  issued  from 
the  preci{Mce,  which  in  gliding  downward  spread  over  its  side, 
and  rendered  the  steep  and  pathless  route  which  they  took  to 
descend  it  extremely  slippery,  it  being  a  mixture  of  grass 
Skn4  he9tb-  The  Oignt  was  no^v  shut  in,  and  the  guide  go* 
ing  foremost,  his  charge  came  next,  and  Glenaladale  crept 
along  at  some  distance  behind*  In  this  situation  it  happened 
tfapt  the  ^venturer's  foot  slipped,  and  rolling  down  the  de« 
dimity,  be  wauld  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pteoes,  if 
CaneroB,  who  was  a  little  before  him,  had  not  catched 
hU  of  his  fM^  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid  fast 
hold  of  tbie  h^ati).  In  this  situation,  however,  he  found  it 
unpossible  IP  continue  long,  for  he  that  fell  not  being  able 
to  recover  hia  legs,  and  he  that  held  him,  being;  unable  long 
^  suiitaio  bis  weight,  he  would  soon  have  been  obliged 
^ber  to  onit  his  hold  of  the  heath,  and  fall  with  him,  or  to 
let  him  ml  by  himself.  Glenalad&le  was  still  behind,  and 
knew  nothing  of  wbf^thad  happened  ;  and  Cameron  feared, 
^&t,  if  he  culled  out,  his  voice  might  be  beard  by  some 
^ba  were  in  search  after  him.  In  this  dilemma,  however^ 
be  at  last  resolved  to  call,,  as  their  only  chance  ;  and  Glena^ 
Mi^iOi^ farmed  by  the  cry,  ran  to  taeir  assistance,  just  in 
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time  to  preserve  them :  he  laid  hold  of  the  adveiittoiTef fl 
other  arm,  and  with  great  difficulty  drew  him  up,  and  set 
him  upon  his  feet. 

The  dangers  before  him,  however,  were  scarce  inferior 
to  those  he  had  escaped ;  he  had  no  means  of  getting  off 
by  sea,  and  on  the  land-side  he  was  hemmed  in  oy  a  mili* 
tary  line,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  little  camps,  which 
were  called  the  chain  ;  and  this  line  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pass,  as  the  only  expedient  to  avoid  being 
starved  to  death  in  his  hiding  place,  or  foiling  into  the  han(b 
of  those  who  sought  him. 

They  set  out  on  this  perilous  attempt  after  sun-set,  and 
the  night  happened  to  be  remarkably  dark ;  when  they 
came  near  the  chain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  darkness, 
they  could,  as  they  had  been  long  in  it,  discover  at  some 
distance,  it  was  wisely  proposed  by  Donald  Cameron  to  pass 
it  alone,  and  return  aj^m ;  for,  said  he,  if  I  pass  it  in  safety, 
you  may  venture  to  follow  me  the  second  time ;  and  if  I  am 
taken,  you  may  for  the  present  escape.    Cameron  accord- 
ingly passed  the  chain  alone,  and  returned  ;  and  his  friend 
then  safely  passed  it  with  him;  but  it  was  then  necessary  to 
walk  a  considerable  way  parallel  to  it,  at  a  small  distance, 
there  being  no  other  way  to  the  place  they  were  bound  for. 
As  it  happened,  however,  they  passed  undiscovered,  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  the  21st,  they 
came  to  a  place,  called  Corriscorridill,  near  the  head  of 
Loch-Uim,  where,  chusing  a  fastness,  they  took  such  re- 
freshment as  could  be  had,  which  was  only  a  slice  of  cheese 
covered  with  oatmeal,  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
brook. 

In  this  hold  they  stayed  the  whole  day,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evenmg,  Cameron,  knowing  the  way  no  rar-. 
ther,  crept  out  with  Gienaladale,  to  see  if  any  body  could 
be  found  who  might  be  trusted  as  a  guide  the  rest  <^  the 
way.  At  this  time  the  sun  was  not  quite  set ;  and  they  had 
gone  but  a  very  little  way  from  their  hiding-place,  when 
they  discovered  it  to  be  within  cannon-shot  of  two  small 
camps  that  made  part  of  the  chain,  and  saw  some  soldiers 
driving  a  few  sheep  together  for  slaughter.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery they  threw  themselves. flat  on  the  ground^  and  in 
that  posture  crept  back  to  warn  their  friend  of  his  danger ; 
and  they  all  three  set  out  on  a  different  course.  Cameron 
soon  after  left  him,  and  he  pursued  his  course  towards  Glen- 
moriston,  attended  only  by  Gienaladale. 

It  happened,  as  they  were  making  their  way  through  the 
most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  hills  and  moors,  GlensJadale 
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suddenly  missed  his  purse;  this  was  a  dreadful  stroke,  for  it 
contained  forty  guineas,,  which  was  their  whole  stock. 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
ventve  back  to  seek  it,  but  that  be  should  go  alone,  and 
that  his  friend  should  rest  himself  on  an  adjacent  hill  till  his 
return. 

The  adventurer,  therefore,  sat  down  alone  to  wait* the 
event,  but  he  bad  not  sat  long,  before  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  whom  he  saw  advancing  at  a  distance; 
he  immediately  stooped  down,  and  concealed  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  yet  not  so,  but  that  he  mi^ht  have  beea 
seen  by  the  soldiers,  if  they  had  looked  wisttully  that  way, 
for  he  saw  them  very  plaiply  pass  by,  and  take  the  very 
roul  that  he  and  his  guide  would  haye  taken,  if  the  loss  of 
the  purse  bad  not  stopped  them.  When  they  were  gone, 
it  was  some  alleviation  of  that  misfortune,  to  reflect  that  it 
had  prevented  a  g:reater.  In  this  dreary  solitude,  forlorn 
sod  desolate,  his  situation  was  endeared  by  the  danger  that 
be  had  escaped,  and  bis  mind  was  diverted  from  present 
e^ils  by  the  apprehension  of  future.  In  a  short  time,  how-» 
ever,  Glenalsulale  returned,  and  by  great  ^ood  fortune  had 
found  bis  purse.  Tl|cy  immediately  continued  their  rout 
together,  but  were  again  obliged  to  change  its  direction. 

By  these  accidents,  tl^e  length  and  fatigue  of  their  jour- 
ney were  greatly  increased ;  ho\yever,  they  reached  Glen- 
moriston  on  the*  24tb,  but  were  almost  famished,  having 
been  eight  and  forty  hours  without  food.  It  happened  that 
at  this  place  Glenaij^dale  found  eight  men  whp  were  fugi- 
tives from  the  rebel  army,  and  who,  the  mon^ent  they  saw 
their  commander,  knew  him  &nd  wept.  By  these  sharers  of 
his  fortune  he  was  conducted  to  a  natural  cave,  called  Coi- 
ngoth,  in  the  brae  of  Glen«moriston,  where  they  refreshed 
him  with  the  best  provisions  they  had,  and  made  him  up  a 
bed  with  fern  and  tops  of  heath.  After  his  repast,  be  lay 
down  and  soon  fell  asleep,  not  needing  the  murmqrs  of  a 
fine  transparent  stream  that  glided  through  th§  ci^ve  by  his 
bed  side  to  lull  him  to  repose.  In  thi$  romantic  habitation 
he  continued  three  days,  and  then,  being  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, they  removed  two  miles  farther,  to  a  place  called 
Coirskreasch,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  natural 
grotto,  not  less  romantic  than  that  they  had  left. 

They  nounted  guard  regularly  every  day,  placed  centry- 
posts  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Qlen,  and  had  a  forao;ing 
party  of  two,  to  fetch  in  provisions  in  their  own  cautious 
^^y.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  tliese  poor  (cUoavs,  that 
^^Hgl^  ^either  of  thei^i  b^  a  shilling  in  the  wo^ld,  yet  they 

F4. 
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were  proof  against  a  reward  of  30,000l,  which  they  knew 
they  niight  obtain  by  betraying  their  trust. 

With  these  men,  and  his  fnend  Glenaladale,  the  adven*^ 
tnrer  continued  between  the  braes  of  Glen-moristonftand 
Glen-strathferrar,  till  the  guards  were  removed,  and  the 
passes  opened.  It  was  then  generally  believed  that  he  was 
killed,  a  person  having  been  killed  who  was  taken  for  him; 
and  the  guards  after  that  remitted  their  vigilance. 
'  On  the  ]  4th  of  August  he  went  with  his  new  rethiue  to 
the  seat  of  Lochiel,  at  Achnasnal,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Ar« 
k^ig,  two  miles  from  Achnacarie  in  Lochabar.  They  brpngbt 
no  provisions  with  them,  expecting  to  be  better  provi&d 
in  that  country ;  but,  to  their  unspeakable  disappointment 
and  distress,  they  found  the  seat  burnt,  and  the  catcle 
driven  away.  Here  then  they  remained  mine  time,  look- 
ing upon  each  other  with  a  dejectiop  and  despair  which  kept 
them  silent,  and  which  indeed  no  words  could  express. 

At  last  one  of  them  happened  to  see  a  single  httt,  at 
which  he  took  aim,  and  fortunately  shot.  On  this,  without 
bread  or  salt,  they  made  an  eager  and  hasty  meal,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  it  ready. 

From  this  place  one  of  the  company  went  in  search  of 
Lochiel,  at  the  very  time  when  Locbiel  had  sent  in  search 
of  the  adventurer.  LochiePs  messenger  found  him  in  a 
hut,  built  on  purpose  for  his  use,  between  Achnasnal  and 
Loch  Arkaig :  he  was  without  sh6e  or  stocking,  had  a  long 
beared,  a  dirty  shirt,  an  old  h\zdk  kelt  coat,  a  plaid  and  jdiili* 
beg,  with  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side ;  but  chearfiil,  says 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  and  in  good  health. 

When  he  heard  that  Locbiel  was  safe,  he  thrice  gai^  so- 
lemn thanks  to  God,  and  proposed  going  immediately  b) 
him ;  but  understanding  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  his 
having  passed  Creyarock,  with  Lochiel  and  thirty  men,  they 
rightly  judged  that  it  might  occasion  a  search  in  the  eoun- 
try  they  were  to  pass  through,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
stay  some  time  longer  where  they  were;  and  Glenaladale 
was  dispatched  to  look  out  for  ships  on  the  west  coast;  and 
the  Glen-moriston  men,  whose  services  were  no  looger 
wanted,  were  dismissed. 

In  this  place  he  was  joined  by  the  sons  of  Cameron  of 
Cluns,  Mr.  John  Cameron,  an  itinerant  preacher ;  captain 
Macraw,  of  Glengary's  regiment,  and  a  few  others :  with 
this  company  he  continued  moving  about,  between  three 
difFere.it  nuts,  till  about  the  28th  of  August. 

As  they  were  one  day  in  the  hut,  which  Cameron  of 
Cluns  had  built  for  his  family,  after  his  house  had  been 
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btimt,  <m0  of  the  cfaildren  gave  sn  alarm,  that  a  party  of 
the  lying's  troops  were  in  sight  The  adventurer  was  t)iett  * 
asleidp,  it  bdng  about  eight  o^clock  in  the  monnng,  and  the 
rest  w^re  thrown  into  great  consternation;  diey  waked  him,  * 
hdwever^  and  wp^pAztA  him  of  the  danger,  upon  which  be 
called  for  bisffun,  assembled  his  few  friends,  examined  their 
pieces;  and  having  encouraged  them,  by  a  short  ezhcnrta* 
tion,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  ihey  could,  he  marched 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a 
ph)spect  of  Glenkingte,  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen:  two 
of  the  party  were  then  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  more 
closely,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  that  night  to  the  top  cf 
Malianugart* 

When  the  scouts  bad  got  to  the  strath  of  Cluns,  the  wo« 
men  told  them  that  the  party  which  had  been  seen,  con* 
sisted  of  two  hundred  men  of  Loudon's  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Grant  of  Knockando,  in  Strath  Spey ; 
that  they  had  carried  off  ten  milch  cows,  which  Cameron  ofl 
Gluns  had  bought  after  the  loss  of  his  own ;  that  they  had 
foond  out  one  of  the  huts  in  which  the  adventurer  had  been 
hidden,  and  that  they  were  gone  to  fetch  Barrisdal's  catde 
to  the  camp. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  company  and  their 
chief  removed  from  the  braes  of  Glenkengie,  to  those  of 
Achnacari^,  wading  through  the  water  of  Ancey  up  to  mid- 
thigh. 

While  they  were  at  this  place,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  Lochiei,  returned,  and  brought  it  as 
l»s  opinion,  that  the  adventurer  would  be  more  sate  among 
the  bills  between  the  braes  of  Badenoch  and  Athol,  where 
he  was  skulking  himself,  than  in  his  present  situation,  and 
advised  him  to  go  thither  immediately.  This  advice  was 
^rv  pleasing,  and  Ae  adventurer  putting  it  in  execution 
wttbout  delay,  the  two  frioids  met  to  their  unspeakable 
»tis&ction,  soon  after. 

About  the  twelfth  of  September,  Mn  Cameron  was  sent 
southward  to  hire  a  shtjp  to  carry  them  off  from  the  east 
coast  A  ship  was  accordingly  provided,  and  a  messenger 
dispatched  to  give  proper  notice.  But  before  his  arrival, 
the  two  friends,  who  had  been  watching  in  the  mean  time 
on  the  west  coast,  received  intelligence  that  two  French 
«hip8  waited  to  carry  the  adventurer  off  at  Mordart. 

He  therefore  sent  round  to  all  his  friends,  that  were 
within  reach,  acquainting  them  with  the  oppoitmiSty,  and 
set  out  himself  for  Mordart  the  same  night. 

He  arrived  cm  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1746,  and 
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met  several  of  his  friends  who  arrived  in  time,  regretkbg : 
those  who  had  not  the  same  good  fortune. 

On  the  twentieth,  having  seen  all  the  friends  that  \^Te 
with  him  on  boards  he  went  on  board  himself.  The  vessel 
was  called  the  Bellona,  a  Nantss  privateer- of  St.  Maloes, 
mounting  thuty-two  carriage,  and  twelve  swivel  guns,  and 
canrying  340  men ;  and  was  Drought  thither  by  captain  Har* 
row,  of  Dillon's  regiment,  who  had  gone  over  to  France  for 
that  purpose* 

As  soon  as  the  adventurer  was  on  board,  the  vessel  set 
sail,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage,  landed  him  and  his  friends  safely  at  Roscou,  about 
three  leagues  west  of  Morlaiz,  having  narrowly  esci^jed  ad- 
miral LestQck^s  squadron,  which  was  then  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne. 

The  Bellona  was  taken  the  second  of  FebiHiary  following, 
by  three  men  of  war,  the  £agle,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the 
}Jottingham. 

1765,  Aug.  and  Sept 


X.  Historical  Anecdote  from  a  Manuscript  of  Sir  James  Waub, 

Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Protestants  in 
England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  teign,  signed  a  com- 
mission for  to  take  the  same  course  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
and  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
Dr.  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners.  This  doctor  coming 
with  the  commission  to  Chester,  pn  his  journey,  the  mayor 
of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending  a  messen-^ 
ger  into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the 
doctor,  who,  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  of  a 
cloak-vbag  a  leather  box,  saving  unto  him,  ^'  Here  is  a  com-^ 
mission  uiat  shall  lash  the  heretics  in  Ireland,**  calling  the 
Protestants  b^  that  name.  The  good  woman  of  the  house, 
being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  also  hav- 
ing a  brother,  named  John  Edmondi^,  of  the  same,  then  a 
citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  doctor's  wordsi 
but  watching  her  convenient  time,  while  the  mayor  took 
his  leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented  him  down  the  stairs, 
she  opened  the  box,  takes  the  commission  out,  and  places 
in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
wrapped  up  therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  placed  upper^ 
most.  The  doctor  coming  up  to  hi^  phamber,  sMspjBtcting 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up  tlie  hox  99  igypmerlj. 
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The  next  day  goin^  to  the  water-side,  wind  and  weather 
serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the. 
sevenui  of  October^  1558,  at  Dublin;  then 'coming  to  the 
castle,  the  lord  Fttz-Walter,  beki^  lord  deputy,  sent  for 
bin,  to  cbme  before  him  and  the  pnry  council,  vAo  coming  • 
in,  after  he  had  made  a  speech,  relating  upon  what  acconnt 
he  came  over,  he  presents  the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy,  - 
who  causing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read 
the  commissloni  there  was  motfaing' save  a  pack  of  cards, - 
with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost,  which  net  only  startled 
the  lord  deputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured 
him,  he  had  a  commission,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone. 
Then  the  lord  deputy  made  answer,  <^  Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean 
while.*'    The  doctor,  behoe  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away, 
and  returned  into  England,  and  ^coming  to  the  court,  ob* 
tained  another  commission  ;  but  staying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water  side,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead.-— 
And  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. — See 
Cox*s  Hibemia  Anelicana,  or  History  of  Ireland.  Vol.  IL 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  this  story,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz- Walter  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmunds,  whose  hus- 
band's name  was  Mattershead,  and  gave  her  a  pension  of 
401.  during  her  life. — Harleian  Mis. 

1771,  January, 

XI.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Muses :  or.  The  grand  Reception  and 
fatertainment  of  Queen  Klizabetb  at  Cambridge,  in  \5Q^,  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Rpbinsop,  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
afterwards  ^ishop  of  ^angor, 

On  Friday,  Augfust  4th,  1564,  sir  William  Cecil,*  secre-* 
tary  of  state,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam-« 
WiH^e,  haying  a  sore  leg,  came,  with  his  lady,  in  a  coacli, 
an4  (Qo)c  up  his  lodging  at  the  master's  chamber  of  Su 
John's  College,  where  he  was  received  with  an  oration; 
•ad,  when  he  bad  reposed  himself,  he  sent  for  the  vice* 
chancellor  (|>r.  Hawford,  master  of  Christ's  College,)  and  all 
the  heads,  and  there  at  large  discoursed  with  tb^m,  con- 
cerning his  former  instructions,  relating  to  the  manner  of 
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tilt  onaeo's  re^tptioa  i  addHifl»  tbft  '^  Qr4«r  s^iI4  1m  dilt^ 
genlly  kept  by  all  sort»,  ua  tb^t  uaiformity  sbouU  b« 
shewed  in  apparel  an4  religioiit.  and  especi^ly  ta  fitting  at 
tbe  comipuQioii^tabie  :*'  aoa  $o  for  that  timet  ^p  ^inin«d 
tbe  whole  oompaoy,  w^Uing  and  commiMB^w  t^^  beadle« 
to  wait  upon  the  vice-cbanqellor  boqaewsird  j,  fyp  they  would 
have  remiuaed  with  ^ir  WilliaiPy  be  being  hi^i)  otiaDGeUor. 

The  UniFerftity  then  presented  him  with  twQ  fi^r  of  g(oves, 
a  Mari^b^pain  [a  kind  of  bi^cu^J,  aivd  two  pugar-rlpaves,  and 
ap  departed  u>  their  lodginga. 

August  B,  being  Saturday,  sir  Williaoi  Cecil,  wit]i  thf 
heads  of  colleges,  rode  tQ  ineet  lord  Robert  I>u4ley/  at 
King's  College,  thep  called  the  court,  all  tbe  ^^le«  going 
hefore  hioi  bareheaded ;  and  there  lord  Robert,  ^ter  salute 
ing  sir  William,  first  paused  the  queen's  lodgings  and 
afterwarda  the  chapel,  and  the  way  that  the  q^een  ahould 
come  to  the  same.  The^,  both  taking  their  horses,  they 
rode  together  to  bis^  lodging  i^  Trinity  College,  where  the 
master  (Mr,  Beaumont)  receiyed  bis  honour  with  an  oration, 
and  so  brought  him  through  tbe  whole  society,  being  in 
Domb^r  304  persons,  to  the  hall ;  from  thence  to  bis  lodging, 
in  the  master*s  chamber,  tbe  doors  and  walls  of  which  were 
hung  with  verses  of  his  praises  and  welcoming;  and  the 
Universitv  gs^ve  to  his  honour  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  March^ 
pain,  and  two  sugar-loaves.  Immediately  th^y  both  dc^ 
parted  to  St  John's  College,  where  they  we^e  likewise  re* 
ceived  with  an  oration  ;  and  then  they  came  to  Mr.  Secre« 
iary's  chamber,  where  the  vicerchancellor  w^  asked  to 
pinner. 

Then  (be  yiee«chancellor,  with  tbe  heads,  repaired  tct  tbe 
dnlce  of  Norfolk's  lodgings,  which  was  at  one  Mr.  Ray's,  an 
aldennan,  (the  duke  being  steward  of  the  town]  and  gave  to 
bis  grace  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  March-pain,  and  a  sugar- 
loaf ;  and  from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  presente4 
him  with  a  pair  of  gloves^  an4  the  like  \q  the  rest  of  the 
nobility. 

August  f,  beinjg  Saturday,  at  two  o'clock,  all  the  Univer-' 
sity,  at  the  ringing  of  tbe  University  bell,  aaseiiibled  at 
King's  College,  and  there,  by  the  cbc^ncellor,  vice^han- 
eellor,  oroctors,  and  beadles,  were  set  in  ord^,  and  striedy 
charged,  <<eveiy  man  to  keep  his  place^''^n4  Itll  o^ra 
^  not  to  mingle  ihemselves  with  tbem,'* 
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tlM,  ik  dke  oomer  of  Qneeti^s  CodiMe,  wis  set  n  great 
ffiiUibj^  #aD6,  with  a  look  and  sUple.  Ftoid  tkat  place  to 
Xibg*i  O^lteg^  cfaapiel  west  door,  stood,  Oi  both  sides,  ooe 
by  one,  the  whole  Univeraity.  FrOm  the  Mte  .stood  the 
iittdsrgMduates,  their  the  baohelorsof  atts,  tnen  the  btahe* 
iori  Of  l^m  and  phj^ic,  then  the  regent  masters  of  arts,  then 
the  lidn^iregeiM  and  btchelors  of  divinity,  •and,  lastly,  the 
dectotn In  &fe  sevetai faevlties, alliniiieir  respective  habits 
and  hoods.  The  senior  doctor  and  the  Yice-chaooellor 
iMood^te  il^ie  4(lWest  step  of  the  west  door,  and  by  him  the 
three  bendles.  Th  e  whole  lane  between  Khig*s  and  Queen^s 
CsHege^  W9A  litrewed  with  rashes  and  flags,  hanging  in  se^ 
veral  ptaces  with  coverlets  siid  bongfas,  and  many  rerses 
^ere  ^!Ked  on  the  waMs.  St  Austin's  Lane  was  boarded 
np;  and,  that  no  person  tnigbt  stand  there  but  scholars, 
eight  men  were  «4)poi«ited  as  tip-stai/tes;  and  the  great 
south  gate  of  Kins^s  College  was  Jcept  by  the  queen^s 
port^,  with  strict  charge  to  suffer  none  but  the  queen's 
train  to  enter.  Kitig^s  College  chapel  was  'hung  with  fine 
tapestry,  or  arras,  of  the  <pieen%  from  the  north  Yescry 
^oor  round  \9j  the  <K>mmunfon  table,  to  the  sooth  vestry 
door,  and  all  that  place  strewed  with  rashes.  The  oommu- 
nion  table  and  pulpit  were  also  richly  hung. 

On  the  sooth  side,  about  the  niddle,  between  the  ?estry 
door  and  the  commmrion  table,  was  hung  a  rich  traverse  of 
crimson  velvet,  for  her  csajesty,  with  all  other  things  apper- 
taining. Also  a  lair  closet,  glazed  towards  the  choir,  was 
made  HI  the  nuddle  of  tlie  rood-loft,  for  the  q^ueen,  if  she 
pleased  to  repose  herself,  idiich  was  not  occupied. 

The  ante<-chapel,  not  being  paved,  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  and  in  the  middle,  a.  &r  Turkey  carpet  was  laid, 
tnd  upon  that  a  short  form  was  set,  covered  with  another 
carpet,  with  one  cushion  to  kneelon,  and  another  to  lean 
OD,  of  clodi  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid  the  bible  in  Latin. 
All  these  were  of  the  queen's  stuff. 

On  the  part  of  tlie  college,  I^.  Baker,  the  provost,  widi 
ill  his  society,  were  in  copes,  standing  in  a  line,  from  the 
^hoir  door  to  the  north  and  south  doors. 

The  bells,  both  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  town,  were 
tong  most  part  of  the  afternoon ;  and  such  churches  as  were 
negligent  tbereio,  were  afterwards  fined,  some  8s.  4d.  some 
more,  some  less.  Care  too  was  taken,  that,  on  the  queen's 
coming  to  the  chapel  door,  all  the  bells  should  cease,  that 
her  maiesty  raiffbt  bear  the  oration. 

All  thmgs  being  thus  ordered,  the  queen  came  from  Mjc 
Wcnhington's  house  at  Hasliogfield,   where  she  lay  all 
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nigfaty  by  Grandcheater;  add^  by  the  way,  the  Duke  of  Nor«« 
f^lfc,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  (Dr.  Cox)  and 
aeverai  other  hcMiourable  personages,  met  her  miyesty,  and 
conveyed  her  towards  Cambridge.         . 

The  mayor  of  the  town  (Rc^rt  Lane))  with  the  aiders 
men,  and  all  the  burgesses,  with  the  recorder^  met  her  iBa« 
' jesty  a  little  above  Newnbam,  on  horseback,  and  there 
alighted  and  did  their  duties^  and  made  by  ihe  reeorder, 
an  oration  in  English* 

Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace^  with  t  fair  standing 
cup,  which  cost  lOl.  and  twenty  old  angels  in  it,  wbicfa  het 
majesty  received  graciously,  redelivering  the  maee  to  the 
mayor,  who  rode  with  it  before  her^  and  giving  the  cup, 
&c.  to  one  of  her  footmen.  Thus  she  came  to  Newnhaia- 
milis,  where,  being  requested  to  change  her  horse,  she 
alighted,  and  went  into  the  miller's  house,  and  then  todc 
horse  and  came  forward. 

Sir  William  Cecil  all  this  time  sat  upon  his  horse,  at  tbe 

gate  beyond  Queen's  College,  and  caused  certain  of  the 

guard  to  keep  the  street,  with  striot  orders  to  turn  all  the 

train*  into  the  town,  except  the  lords  and  chief  officers  ap» 

'  pointed  to  wait  on  her  grace. 

Then  came  the  trumpeters,  and  by  solemn  blast,  de- 
clared the  queen's  approach.  Then  followed  the  lords,  in 
their  order  and  degree,  her  almoner,  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester (Dr.  Gheast),  bare-headed,  with  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
then  Garter  king  at  arms,  in  his  royal  coat,  with  several  Ser- 
jeants at  arms ;  then  lord  Hunsdon,  with  the  sword,  in  a 
royal  scabbard  of  goldsmith's  work;  and  after  him,  the 
queen,  with  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
who,  at  the  entering  at  Queen's  College,  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Secretary,  of  what  sort  and  degree  the  scholars  ana 
graduates  were. 

When  her  majesty  was  about  the  middle  of  the  under- 

fraduates,  two  came  forth,  and  kneeled  before  her,  and 
issing  their  papers,  exhibited  tiiem  to  her  majesty,  in 
which  were  contained  two  o^ratulatory  orations,  the  one  in 
verse,  the  other  in  prose,  which  her  highness  received,  and 
gave  them  to  one  of  the  footmen.  The  like  was  done  by 
the  bachelors  of  arts  and  masters  of  arts;  and  so  she  was 
brought  amone  the  doctors,  where  all  the  lords  and  ladies 
alighted,  and  her  majesty  only  remained  on  horseback. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  pinked,  and 
had  a  caul  upon  her  head  set  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  hat  that  was  spangled  with  gold,  and  a  bush  of 
feafiiers.  ...    0 
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The  mayor  of  the  town,  riding  before  bar  majesty,  bare«- 
headedy  stopped  at  King's  CoUq^e  south  ^te,  as  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  no  au^oritjr  or  iunsdiction  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  had  been  advertised  by  Mr.  Secretary.  ' 

When-  her  maiesty  came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel, 
sir  William  Cecil  kneeled  down,  and  welcomed  her,  shew- 
ing her  the  order  of  the  doctors:  and  the  beadles,  kneel- 
ing, kissed  their  stares,  and  then  dehrered  them  to  Mr. 
Secretary,  who  likewise  kissing  the  same,  deliv»:ed  them 
into  the  qaeen*s  hands^  who  could  not  well  hold  them  all; 
and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  redelivered  them,  "willing 
him,  and  other  magistrates  of  the  University,  to  minister 
justice  uprightly, '  as  she  trusted  they  did,  or  she  would 
take  them  into  iter  own  hands,  and  see  to  it;"  adding,  that 
'^  though  the  chancellor  halted  (his  leg  being  sore,  as  above 
mentioned),  yet  she  trusted  that  justice  did  not  halt'* 

The  queen  was  then  informed,  that  the  University,  by 
their  orator,  would  speak  to  her  majesty;  whereupon  she 
inquired  for  the  orator,  and  willed  him  to  begin. 

Then  Mr.  William  Master^  of  King^s  College,  orator, 
making  his  three  reverences,  kneeled  down  on  the  iirst 
step  of  the  west  door  (which  was,  on  the  walls  outward, 
covered  with  verses)  and  made  his  oration,  in  length  almost 
half  an  hour,  containing,  in  effect,  as  follows : 

First,  he  '*  praised  and  extolled  many  and  singular  virtues 
set  and  planted  in  her  majesty;"  which  her  highness  not. 
acknowledging,  bit  her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes 
broke  into  passion,  and  these  words,  *^  Non  est  Veritas ;  et 
utinam-^^^  The  orator  praising  virginity,  she  said  to  him, 
''God^s  blessing' of  thine  heart;  there  continue." 

Afterwards,  he  spoke  of  "  the  joy  the  University  received 
from  her  presence;— K)f  the  aiitiquity  of  the  University, 
which,'*  he  said,  '^  is  much  older  than  those  of  Oxford  and 
P^s ;  out  of  which,  as  from  a  most  dear  fountain,  they 
sprung; — and  of  the  fcmndation  of  most  of  the  colleges, 
describing  at  large  the  whole  sute,  foundation,  and  fortune 
of  King's  CoUeee;— and,  lastly,  dwelling  on  the  praises  of 
lord  Robert  ana  sir  William  Cecil,  and  humbly  intreating 
her  grace  to  hear  them  in  all  snch  things  as  the  University 
should  intend  or  purpose  for  her  majesty's  entertainment.'^ 

*When  he  bad  finished,  the  queen  much  commended  him, 
and  much  nmrvelled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve  him, 
to  repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  saying,  that  *^  she 
would  answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  tear  she  should 
speak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laugh  at  her.''  But, 
in  fine,  in  token  of  her  contentment,  she  called  him  to  bar 
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The  queen  tbea  alighted  from  ber  iiocse,  aad,  agking  of 
what  degree  everj  doctor  was,  offered  her  hand  to  be 
Jkissed;  aod  tbea  four  of  the  principal  doctoiB)  viz.  the 
vke-cbanceikN:  (Dr.  .Hawford)^  the  master  of  Peter*fa0use 
4Dn  Feme),  the  maater  of  C.  C.  C.  (Dr.  Porie)^  ^nd  Dr. 
ICewton^  bearmg  a  canopy^  sbe^  under  the  same,  entered 
into  the  cfaapel>  and  kneeled  down  at  the  plaee  a^po^fitedy 
between  the  north  and  south  door$^  lady  Stnui^e  bfiario; 
the  teaio,  and  all  the  other  ladies  fpUowing. 

Then  the  provost^  rested  in  a  rich  cope,  all  of  needle<- 
iprodcy  (standing  about  four  vards  firooa  the  queen,  towards 
-the  choir,  ifi  the  siiddie  of  hia  aooiety,  kneelii^  on  bmb 
aides)  miie  liis  obeisance  three  times,  comipg  towards  her 
majeisty.  At  last,  kneeling  at  his  atool,  he  kissed  his  hap^ 
jttid  pointed  to  the  psalm,  Deus  msermiur^  inquiring 
^  whetber  it  would  |>Iease  her  n^ijesty  to  answer  and  say 
with  him?*'  and,  undeivtanding  ths^t  abe  would  pra^  pri^ 
.lately,  he  said  that  psalna,  and  alter  that  a  collect  tor  the 
iquees*  Which  done,  the  whole  choir  b«^n  io  English,  a 
.aong  of  gladnesa,  and  then  went  orderly  into  their  stalls  in 
:tbe  choir.  The  queen .  following,  went  iotp  her  traverse 
under  the  canopy,  and  acbutnug  ^he  beauty  of  the  chape^ 
-praised  it  above  all  others  in  her  realm. 

This  song  ended,  the  provost  began  the  Te  Deum  io 
English,  in  his  cope,  which  was  solemnly  sung  in  prick- 
*80Dg,  the  organ  playing.  After  that,  he  began  even-song, 
which  was  also  soleumiy  sung.  Wluch  beiug  ended,  her 
majesty  came  out  of  ber  traverse,  and  went  towards  the 
!lodge  by  a  private  way  made  through  the  east  window  of 
the  north  vestry  door;  and,  as  she  went,  she  thanked  God, 
'^  for  having  sent  her  to  tlus  University,  where  she,  contrary 
to  her  expectation,  was  so  well  received,  that  she  thought 
she  could  not  be  better.'* 

During  all  the  prayer-tiaie,  the  lords,  and  other  honour- 
able persons,  sat  with  the  doctors  in  the  high  stalls;  and, 
afterwards,  between  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  vestry,  and 
the  porch  of  the  provost's  lodge  (now  the  coruit),  stood  the 
two  proctors,  and,  by  lord  Robert,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  University,  .tour 
pair  of  Cambridge  double  gloves,  edged  and  trimmed  with 
two  laces  of  fine  gold,  and  six  boxes  of  fine  comfits,  and- 
other  conceits,  devised  and  provided  at  London,  by  Mr. 
Osborn  of  the  Exchequer,  late  a  scholar  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Secretary,  which  she  thankfully 
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todk,  and  s6  Went  to  her  cfaliinber.  And  the  beadles,  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Chancellor  at  the  same  place,  went  •before  him 
nvith  their  staves  to  his  lodging  at  St.  John's,  he  riding  on  a 
little  black  hag. 

Sudday  in  the  morning,  August  6th,  the  beadles  brought 
the  high  chancellor,  with  their  staves^  into  the  court,  viz. 
into  the  porch  of  the  provost's  place  (for  you  must  go  at 
DO  time  further,  bearing  up  your  staves);  and  then,  by  his 
commandment,  warned  all  the  doctors  t6  give  their  attend- 
ance at  the  court  at  such  times  as  the  queen's  majesty  would 
go  to  church. 

Morning  prayer  was  done  between  seven  and  eight,  unto 
^hich  came  divers  of  the  lords ;  for  whose  better  placing, 
none  of  the  college  but. masters  of  arts  sat  in  the  higher 
stalls;  and  they  next  unto  the  vestry  doors;  the  provost 
sitting  hard  by  theol ;  the  bachelors  of  arts,  priests,  and 
clerks,  in  the  lower  seats,  and  the  scholars  on  the  forms  of 
the  choristers. 

When  matters  were  ended,  every  man  repaired  unto  the 
court-gate,  to  wait  upon  the  queen ;  all  the  doctors,  saving 
the  physicians,  in  their  gowns  of  scarlet,  as  they  "went  con- 
tinuaiiy  as  long  as  the  queen  tarried^  and  so,  accordingly  as 
they  were  in  degree  and  seniority,  stood. 

At  the  queen's  coming,  all  the  gentlemen  under  the  de- 
gree of  knights,  went  first ;  then  (by  the  sentleman-usher) 
were  appointed  the  doctors;  then  the  lords  after  them, 
with  the  gentleman-usher,  and  the  Serjeants  at  arms ;  im- 
mediately before  the  sword  went  the  three  beadles  bearing 
their  staves,  as  they  customarily  do;  and  so  the  queen,  on 
foot,  came  up  to  the  north  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
kept  with  yeomen  of  her  guard ;  and  so  was  the  choir  door 
also ;  to  whom,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  commandment  was  given, 
that  they  should  suffer  none  to  enter,  but  the  masters  of 
arts  coming  in  their  habit,  to  tbe  sermon  ad  clerum. 

At  the  said  church  door  four  of  the  eldest  doctors  carried 
a  canopy  over  her  majesty  to  her  traverse;  incontinently  be- 
K&n  tile  litany ;  and  after  that,  Mr.  Andrew  Peme,  DJ}. 
ready  in  his  doctor's  cope,  was,  by  the  beadles,  brought  to 
the  pulpit,  which  stood  over  against  her  traverse,  whidi  her 
liighoess  caused  to  be  drawn  open,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
stool,  did  sit  down,  and  was  seen  of  all  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher,  after  he  had  done  his  duty,  in  craving  leave 
i>y  bis  three  courtesies,  and  so  kneeling,  stood  up,  and  be^ 
gan  his  mattery  having  for  bis  theme,  (hrudsunitm  suJbdUa  &t 
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potesUUihis  superemnentibns*  About  the  midst  of  bin  sennon; 
her  majesty  sent  the  lord  Hunsdon  to  will  htm  to  put  on  hi» 
cap,  which  he  did  unto  the  end.-  At  which  time,  or  before 
be  could  get  out  of  the  pulpit,  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  she 
^nt  him  word,  *^  It  was  the  first  sermon  that  ever  sbe  beard 
in  Latin ;  and  she  thought  she  should  never  bear  a  better." 
And  then  ibe  choir  song,  in  prick-song,  a  song,  which  done, 
^e  departed  to  her  palace  by  the  secttetway;  the  four 
doctors  bearing  the  canopy  as^  before,  which  toe  footmen, 
as  their  fee,  claimed,  and  it  was  redeemed  for  SL  68.  M. 

This  day  Mr.  Chancellor  called  the  vice-chaneellor  to  din- 
ner with  the  beadles,  and  afterwards  sent  to  them  five 
bucks,  to  bestow  upon  the  University.  He  ako  seat  one 
unto  the  beadles;  also  the  lord  Robert  aent  ten  for  thai 
purpose. 

At  evening  prayer,  the  company  of  King^s  College  being 
kiformed  that  the  oueen*s  majesty  would  not  come  unto  the 
same,  began,  and  aid  sing ;  and  then,  being  advertised  that 
het  grace  was  coming,  staid.  And  when  she  was  eome  unto 
her  traverse,  by  the  secret  way,  they  of  new  did  begin  the 
even-song',  which  ended,  she  departed  back  by  the  same 
way  to  the  pla^  Aulularia  Plautit  for  the  hearing  and 
playing  whereof  was  ma4e,  by  her  highnesses  surveyor,  and 
at  ber  ow»  cost,  in  the  body  of  King^s  College  church,  a 
great  stage  containing  the  breadth  of -the  church  from  die 
one  side  to  the  other,  that  the  chapels  might  serve  for 
houses.  In  the  length  it  ran  two  of  the  lower  chapels  fiill^ 
with  the  pillars  of  a  side^  Upon  the  south  wall  was  lianged 
a  cloth  of  statCj  with  the  appurtenances,  and  half  path,  fur 
ber  majesty.  In  die  rood  loft,  another  stage  fw  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  to  stand  on ;  and  the  two  lower  tables,  under 
die  said  rood  loft,  were  greatly  enlarged  and  railed  for  the 
choice  officers  of  tbe  court. 

There  was,  before  her  majesty^s  coming,  made  in  King^s^ 
College  hal^,  agreatstase.  But  becauseit  was  judged  by 
divers  to  be  too  Uttle  ana  too  close  for  her  highness  and  her 
ccmpapy,  and  also  fiur  from  her  lodging,  it  was  taken 
down. 

When  all  things  were  neady  for  the  plays,  the.  lord  cham- 
berlain, with  Mr.  Secretary,  came  in,  brmging  a  multitude 
of  the  guard  with  them,  having  every  man  m  his  hand  a 
torch-staffy  for  the  lights  of  tbe  play  (for  no  other  ligfau 
were  occupied),  and  would  not  soror  any  to  stand  upon  the 
stage,  save  a  very  few  upon  the  north  side.  And  the  guard 
stood  Upon  tbe  ground,  by  the  stage  side,  holding  their 
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lights.  From  the  choir  door  unto  the  stage  was  made  as  it 
were  a  bridge,  railed  on  both  sides,  for  the  queen's  grace 
to  oo  to  the  stage,  which  was  straightly  kept. 

At  last  her  highness  came,  with  certain  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen ;  all  the  pensioners  going  on  both  sides,  with 
torch-staves;  but  the  sword  was  not  carried,  neither  the 
maces;  and  so  took  her  seat,  and  heard  the  play  fully, 
which  was  played  by  certain  selected  persons,  chosen  out 
of  all  colleges  of  the  town,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Roger 
Kelke,*^D.D.  who  was  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of 
colleges  specially  appointed  to  set  forth  such  plays  as 
should  be  exhibited  oefore  her  gprace.  To  whom  were 
joined  four  others  thought  meet  for  that  charge,  chosen 
Out  of  the  four  principal  colleges/ 

When  the  play  vras  ended,  her  majesty  departed  to  her 
lodging  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  in  such  order  as  she 
came. 

Upon  Monday,  August  t,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  the  Uni- 
versity bell  did  sound  unto  the  ordinary  lectures :  for  the 
term,  by  public  consent,  was  resumed  upon  Friday,  Aug.  4, 
to  continue  all  the  time  of  the  queen's  abode  here;  and 
durinjsf  that  space,  all  things  touching  all  lectures  and  dis« 
putations,  to  be  done  as  fully  and  wholly  as  at  any  other 
time  and  season.  The  ordinaries  reading,  Mr.  Secretary, 
with  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  came  to  the  schools,  and 
heard  the  lectures,  as  well  of  physic,  dialect,  and  rhetoric, 
sts  of  divinity  and  law« 

The  divinity  lecture  was  read  in  the  logic  schools  at  nine 
o^clock;  for  the  great  divinity  school  was  fraqght  with 
wardrop  of  beds,  and  the  higher  with  the  office  of  the 
spicery;  and  in  the  little  chapel  (where  the  doctors  usually 
stand  at  divinity  disputation)  was  placed  the  groom  porter. 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  disputation  in  arts,  and  the  master 
hrought  to  the  schools  with  the  beadles;  and  to  tha(  came 
so  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  no  man  could  stir  in  the 
schools.  The  lords  commanded  the  proctors  and  Mr.  Ley- 
ton  the  disputer,  to  put  on  their  caps,  and  to  observe  the 
old  ancient  rites.  In  this  disputation,  Mr.  Secretary  ordered 
the  same,  as  moderator;  and  none  departed  until  the  end 
of  the  disputation.  ^ 

Against  one  o'clock  was  provided,  in  St,  Mary^  church, 
for  msputations,  a  great  and  ample  stage,  from  the  wall  of 
Ae  belfry-head  un^o  the  chancel.      In  the  east  end  was 
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made  a  spacious  and  high  room  for  the  qiieen^&  majestrr 
which  was,  by  h^er  own  servants^  richly  hanged  with  arra» 
and  cloth  of  state,  and  all  other  necessaries;  with  a  cushion 
IK>  lean  upon.  All  the  dispuftations  were  driven  to  that  part 
of  tb^  stage;  and  because  both  the  sides  were  little  enough 
for  the  lords  and  ladies^  newstagesS  were  devised  for* the 
doctors,  upon  the  sides^  fixed  to  the  side-posts;  being 
sotne  space  above  those  who  sat  upon  the  forras^  and  yet 
lower  than  the  rails  of  the  higher  stages.  The  divines  sat 
upon  the  south  side,  and  with  them,  next  to  the  queenV 
fect,  Mr.  Secretary  as  chancellor,  having  before  him  the 
vsudl  cloth  and  a  long  velvet  cushion.  Upon  the  other  side 
filtc  the  lawyers  and  physicians,,  next  the  queen^'s  stage,  with 
whom  sat  Mr.  Dr.  Haddon,  master  of  requests,  in  his  senio- 
rity. In  the  middle  almost  stood  the  responsal  s  seat,  look- 
ing forward.  Above  that,  eastward,  sat  the  B.  D.'s  on  both 
sides,  with  the  non-regents.  And  last  of  all,  westward, 
stood  the  M.  A.'s,  who  were  commanded  to  be  at  the  dis- 

EutatioQ.    Allj  save  the  doctors,  were  in  their  habits  and 
oods. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  great  inquisition  was 
made^  both  at  this  time  and  yesterday's  sermon  ad  clej^my 
and  sotne  fault  found,,  as  well  by  the  prince  as  by  others  of 
the  nobility,,  why  some  masters  regents  went  in  white  silk, 
and  others  in  mynever.*  Also  some  masters  were  noted  by 
the  queen's  msyesty  to  be  but  masters,  because  their  habits 
and  hoods  were  torn  and  too  much  soiled.  Sed  h^tc  hade" 
nils. 

The  proctors^  stall  was  set^  not  far  from  the  responsaPs,. 
under  tl)^I>.D/s.  And  under  them  sat  the  proctors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  whe  by  conimon  consent,  and  spe- 
cial commandment  of  that  whole  University,  were  ^sent 
hither,  with  their  esquire  and  principal  beadle,  to  see  and 
hear,  as  near  as  they  could^  for  their  better  instructions,  (if 
it  shotlld  fortune  the  queen's  majesty  to  visit  ^at  Univer- 
sity) alt  our  doings,  order,  and  proceedings.  These  men 
went  daily  in  their  gowns  and  hoods,  and  were  very  well 
Mf?ed  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Secretary^  by  whose 
counsel  one  of  them  confessed  unto  me  why  they  were 
moved  to  come  hither.  They  were  daily  feasted  of  one  or 
other;  anil  now,  by  especial  commandment  of  Mr.  Secre- 
f'ary,-  after  this  sort  placed,  (as  tl>ey  were  continually  placed) 
and  sat  next  our  proctors,  in  ail  our  common  and  open  doings. 

"^'  ■' ' "    —  ■ ■■  ■■  .  ^t 

*  A  skiu  speaUed  witU  streaks  vf  white* 
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When  all  things  were  ready,  and  after  the  ringino;'  of  the 
University  bell,  the  queen's  majesty  came  to  the  said  place 
with  royal  pomp.  At  whose  entering,  all  the  graduates 
kneeled,  and  cried  modestly,  VivatRcgina!  and  she  thanked 
them;  and  after,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  understood  the  order, 
difference,  and  placing  of  every  person  within  the  tlieatre. 

Then  she  inquired,  "  what  the  proctors^  seat  meant?" 
And  when  answer  was  made,  that  "  it  was  for  the  proctors 
to  moderate  and  rule  the  disputation,"  she  asked  for  them. 
Then  the  beadles  brought  them  in,  who  kneeled  down; 
Unto  whom  she  gave  licence  to  order  the  schools,  being 
moved  thereunto  by  Mr,  Secretary;  saying,  Omnia Jiani 
erdine. 

When  the  proctors  had  taken  their  place,  she  inquired 
"  of  the  other  seat  appointed  for  the  respondent  ?"  And 
when  her  grace  perceived  the  end  of  the  same,  and  the 
respondent  placed,  she  willed '^  all  to  stand  up  (for  until 
th^  time  ell  kneeled),  and  the  disputations  to  begin,  and  to 
have  the  questions  delivered  unto  her."  Tlie  respondent^ 
named  Mr.  Thomas  Byng,*  of  Peter-house,  delivered  his 
oration,  with  the  questions,  to  the  beadle ;  he  to  Mr.  Secre<^ 
tary,  and  he  to  the  queen's  hi&^huess. 

Then  the  proctors  accordingly  set  the  respondent  to  his 
oration,  and  all  were  permitted  to  sit;  for  otherwise  of 
order  none  were  permitted  to  sit  in  her  presence. 

When  the  respondent  had  ended  his  oration,  four  M.A.'s 
standing  near  her  grace's  stage,  and  looking  westward,  re- 
plied; with  whom  her  majesty  was  sq  rnucn  pleased,  tliat 
she,  by  divers  gestures,  declared  the  same;  and  sundry 
times  stayed  the  proctors  from  taking  them  up.  And  when 
they  had  cut  them  off,  she  seemed  to  be  offended,  saying, 
^'  if  she  had  the  moderation,  they  should  not  have  been  so 
abridged.'* 

In  the  time  of  this  disputation,  the  beadles,  according  to 
the  custom,  put  on  their  coifs  and  hoods,  and  so  entered, 
and  kneeled  down;  unto  whom,  after  she  had  for  a  little 
time  looked  upon  their  habit,  she  with  her  band  beckoned 
to  stand  up. 

When  the  disputation  was  ended,  Mr.  Dr.  Haddon,  ask-* 
ing  accordingly  t^ave  pf  her  highness,  determined  the  ques-^ 
tion$  witl)  a  long  oratiox).    The  (questions  were,  1.  fif(ni(irchin 


*  Aitenrardi  orator  of  the  Uoiversity  of  Cambrid^,  (in  thr  place  of  Williaoi 
9l«iKr}  Buster  qS  Clare  Hall,  aad  king's  professor  of  c^vil  law. 
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est  eptimus  status  reipublic^.     2.  Frejuens  kgum  mutatio 
est  periculosa. 

As  soon  as  this  disputation  was  ended,  began  the  act  of 
physic.  Dr.  Lorkin,  taking  the  responsal's  seat,  defended 
first,  1.  Simplex  cibus  prieferendus  viultiplici.  2.  Camandum 
liberatius  gnam prandendmn.  First,  the  proctors  willed  the 
disputers  to  propound  the  questions;  then  Dr.  Caiusj  as 
ancient  in  the  facultjr,  moved  the  questions,  and  then  the 
respondent  moved  his  position.  The  doctors,  in  their 
oroer,  did  dispute,  being  three.  But  because  their  voices 
were  small  and  not  audible,  her  majesty  first  said  unto 
them,  Loquimini  altius.  And  when  that  wQuld  npt  help, 
she  left  her  seat,  and  came  to  the  stage  qver  their  heaas* 
But  because  their  voices  were  low,  ai)d  yet  she  could  not 
well  hear  them,  her  grace  made  not  much  of  thi^  cU^puta^ 
tion. 

The  (mestions  were  of  one  of  her  own  physicians,  doctor 
of  this  University,  named  Dr.  Hycke,  determined;  with 
whom  her  majesty  merrily  jested,  when  he  desired  licence 
of  her  grace. 

After  he  had  ended  his  oration,  being  about  seven  o^ clock, 
her  highness  very  merrily  departed  to  her  palace.  And, 
about  nine  o'clock  came,  as  the  night  before,  to  a  play 
called  Dido,  which  was  exhibited  and  played  by,  and  at  the 
charges  of,  the  company  of  King's  College :  and  from  thence 
to  her  lodging. 

Tuesday,  August  8,  ordinary  lectures,  disputations,  and 
frequenting  of  the  same,  were  done  as  the  day  before.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  all  things  were  prepared,  as  before,  for 
the  disputation  in  divinity  and  law,  her  majesty,  for  other 
considerations,  deferred  the  same  until  the  next  day.  . 

This  dav  the  lords  of  the  council  did  sit  in  the  south 
vestry,  called  Dr.  Argentyn's  chapel,  then  called  the  coun* 
cil-chamber. 

.  At  night,  about  the  accustomed  hour,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  her  highness  came  to  the  play,  called  Ezekias,  in 
English;  which  was  played  by  Kmg's  College,  and  the 
charges  thereof  by  them  borne;  and  then  her  m^ges^  went 
to  her  rest. 

This  day  also  order  was  taken  that  her  majesty  should  re- 
main here  one  day  longer  than  at  the  fir^^t  it  was  appointed ; 
for  her  gests  were  to  depart  upon  the  Wednesday:  and  a 
saying  was,  "  if  provision  of  beer  and  al«  could  hare  been 
made,  her  grace  would  have  remained  until  Friday,"  her 
highness  was  so  well  pleased  with  all  things. 

Wednesday,  August  9,  After  the  ordinary  lectures  and 
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disputations  were  done,  about  six  o'clock  io  tbe  morningp 
the  queen's  maiesty  took  her  process  about  to  tbe  collegesi 
riding  in  state.royal ;  all  tbe  lords  and  gentlemen  riding  be- 
fore her  grace,  and  all  tbe  ladies  following  on  horseback. 

The  beadjes  waited  upon  her  highaess,  and  in  tbe  same 
manner  and  order  as  on  Sunday  before* 

The  mayor  that  day  canie  not  abroad,  which  was  noted 
of  divers,  and  thought  some  part  of  his  duty. 

From  her  palace  she  went  first  to  Clare  Hall,  where  the 
Blaster,  Dr.  Edward  Leeds,  waited  with  his  company,  and 
received  her  msuesty  with  an  oratidn. 

Then  entered  her  grace  into  Kind's  College,  where  the 
provost.  Dr.  Philip  Baker,  stood,  with  the  whole  household^ 
and  caused  an  oration  to  be  made  unto  her  highness,  and 
then  gave  unto  her  sl  fair  book  covered  with  red  velvet, 
containing  all  such  verses  as  his  company  had  made  of  her 
grace's  coming.  There  was  also  compiled  in  the  same 
Book,  an  account  of  the  founder  of  tbe  said  college,  (Henry 
VL)  benefactors,  and  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  were 
of  any  worthy  memor}^  who  had  been  brou^t  up  in  that 
college :  which  book  she  received,  with  a  mild  countenance, 
and  oeiivered  to  one  of  her  footmen. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that,  before  her  majesty  came  to 
town,  by  advertisement  of  Mr.  Secretary,  order  was  taken 
for  making  of  two  books,  to  be  exhibited  to  her  grace.  In 
the  one  should  be  written,  in  the  Roman  hand,  all  the 
verses  both  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew,  Ciialdee,  and 
English,  which  were  made  of  her  coming,  and  otherwise 
setup  in  divc^rs  places  of  the  town,  as  is  mentioned  before; 
and  that  every  college  should  be  pbced  by  itself  in  that 
book  In  the  other  should  be  copied  and  digested  the 
founders  ^nd  benefactors  of  every  college :  the  names  of 
every  company  at  this  present  time,  and  Uieir  degrees;  and 
the  names  of  all  jthose  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Mme,  who  bad  come  to  some  great  estimation  in  the  world, 
or  been  in  any  h^h  function,  as  bishops,  ambassadors,  or 
any  special  or  entice  servant  of  the  prince^ 

These  books  were  accordinc^ly  made,  and  fairly  bound, 
severally  ;  and  delivered  to  tax.  Secretary,  who  delivered 
the  same  unto  her  highness.  And,  riding  about  to  the  col- 
leges, Mr.  Chancellor  carried  tlie  books  in  his  hands,  and,  at 
-^ery  college,  perused  the  same. 

From  King's  College,  her  majesty  rode  into  Trinity  Hall, 
and  from  thence  to  Gunvill  and  Caius  College  ;  and  m  both 
places  was  received  with  an  oration. 

From  thence abe  departed.to  Trinity  College;  and  nding, 
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a$  in  a  lane,  ip  the  midst  of  her  company,  came  almost  to 
the  east  rate,  where  the  master,  Mr.  Robert  Beaumont 
stood,  and  caused  an  oration  in  Greek  to  be  made  unto  bet 
highness. 

Then  she  went  into  St.  John^s  College,  and,  riding  into 
the  ball,  had  there  an  oration. 

From  thence  she  rode  to  Christ^s  College,  leaving  Jesus 
College,  because  it  stood  far  out  of  the  way ;  and  in  her 
journey  next  morning  she  minded  to  see  Magdalen  College. 
At  Christ's  College  was  made  an  oration  before  her  majesty 
in  Greek  verses,  for  the  wliich  she  rendered  thanks  in 
Greek.  And  the  master,  Dr.  Edward  Hawford,  (then  also 
vice-chancellor)  presented  unto  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  in  rer 
membrance  of  her  grandame,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  foundress  ot  that  CoUegre  and  St. 
John's.*  ^ 

From  thence  her  grace,  by  the  Market- Hill  and  Butchery, 
came  to  Bene't College.  And,  because,  the  time  was  passed, 
she  would  hear  no  oration.  But  the  master,  Dr.  John  Pprie, 
gave  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  certain  boxes  of  comfits. 

From  thence  she  went  into  Pembroke  Hall,  and  jPeter 
House,  and  in  both  places  heard  an  oration ;  and  at  Peter 
House,  she  much  commended  the  son  of  sir  Walter  Mild- 
inay,t  who,  being  a  child,  made  a  very  neat  and  trim  ora- 
tion, and  pronounced  it  very  aptly  and  distinctly. 

From  thence  her  majesty  came  nome  by  Queen^  College 
and  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  only  perusing  the  houses,  because 
it  was  almost  one  o'clock.  And  so  returning  to  her  lodging, 
as  her  grace  rode  through  the  street,  she  talked  very  much 
with  some  scholars  in  Latin,  and  at  her  alightinj^  off  her 
horse,  with  Latin  dismissed  them. 

At  three  o'clock  the  University  bejl  rang  to  the  dispu« 
tations  in  divinity,  unto  the  which  her  majesty  o^me,  as  be* 
fore.  And,  at  her  entrance,  Mr.  Hatton,  who  defended  the 
causes,  exhibited  thirteen  copies  of  bis  cQn<:lusions,  made 
in  yerses  :  whereof  one  was  delivered  unto  her  highness  by 
Mr.  Secretary  ;  the  others  were  given  to  the  noblemen  by 
the  beadle. 

The  conclusions  were,  1.  Maj^r  est  antho^itus  scripture 


♦  Emanuel  and  Sydney  Colleges  were  not  then  founded.  The  former  cf 
tho«>-e  was  founded  iu  the  yeor  158^,  by  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  chancellor  and 
unilt  r-trcasurer  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  latter  in  1598,  by  Frances  Sydney, 
couiitfss  of  Susiicx. 

f  Aulhony,  who  inherited  his  father's  estate  at  Aptliorp,  in  Northampi 
tonshirc     Uik  puty  daughtef  married' Froncis  Fane,  eari  of  WestoiaitiUnd. 
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quant  ecclesia.  2*  Chilis  Tnagisiraius  habet  authoritatem  in 
rekus  ecclesiusti4is.  Five  of  the  eldest  doctors  were  ap-* 
pointed  to  oppugQ  the  first  <}uestion ;  and  the  rest,  the  se-« 
coiid. 

In  the  disputatiQOs  it  fortuned,  that,  forlack  of  time,  and 
through  haste  to  the  seoond  question,  Mr.  Dr.  Baker,  pro- 
vost of  Kioff^s,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Fratlcis  Newton,*  were  preter- 
mitted ;  and  Mk.  Dr.  John  Stdces,  president  of  Q,ueen^a 
CoUeg^,  senior  of  the  last  five,  ready  to  dispute  of  the  se- 
cond. But  my  lord  obamberiain  remembered  the  queen  of 
Dr.  Newton ;  whereupon  he  was  commanded  to  dispute 
briefly  ;  and  afterwards  put  in  mind  by  my  lord  Roberts^ 
that  Mr.  Dr.  Baker  was  yet  left  behind  in  that  cause  to  re- 
ply ;  she  willed  him  to  dispute  also,  allecring  in  open  au- 
dience, ^*  That  he  was  her  host,  and  she  fearied  to  lack  her 
lodging,  if  she  should  chance  to  come  again  hereaft^r^  if  he 
should  be  disappointed.*'t    And  so  he  disputed. 

After  him  disputed  two  doctors  of  the  second  conclusion. 
And  so  because  the  time  was  passed  (for  it  was  after  seven 
o'clock,)  the  other  doctors  were  staid.  And  then  (he  lord 
bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  sitting  in  his  bishop^s  weed,  be- 
tween Mr.  Secretary  and  the  vice-chancellor,  with  a  solemii 
oration  determined  the  conclusions.  For  the  night  coming 
pn  clean  took  away  the  disputation  of  the  lawyers^  which 
were  but  two,  beside  the  determiner. 

The  questions  ready  to  be  maintained  by  her  reader. 
Master  Clarke,  of  Clare  Hall,  were,  1.  jPrivahis  fuiHbet,  id 
muttus  publicum  jubeaiy  cagi  potest.  2.  Mutuans  pecuniam 
ludenti  alea  rum  potest  repetere. 

At  the  end  thereof  the  lords,  and  especially  the  duke  of 
NoKfoik  and  the  lord  Robert^  kneeling  down,  humbly  de- 
sired her  majesty  to  ^peak  somewhat  to  the  University,  and 
in  Latin.  Her  highness  at  the  first  reftised,  saying,  ^^  that, 
if  she  migbt  speak  her  mind  in  English,  she  would  not  stick 
at  the  matter.*'  But  understanding  by  Mr.  SecretarVf 
that  nothing  might  be  said  openly  to  the  University  m 
English,  she  required  him  the  rather  to  speak,  because 
he  w^  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  is  the  queen^s  mouth. 
Whereunto  he  answered,  "  that  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  not  hers."  Then  the  bishop  of  Ely  kneel- 
ing, said,  'f  that  three  words  of  her  mouth  were  enough.** 


f  Instollcddean  of  Winchester,  21  tt  Ma3r»  1565.        Ls  Ksvv. 
f  0r.  liaker  was  deprived  t%t  pop'ery,  Sliiid  February*  1569,  and  fled  be^^ 
yondsea.        Ibid.  • 
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So»  being  moved  on  every  side,  she  complied,  and  made  • 
very  sensible  speecb;  in  which,  among;  6tfaer  things,  she 
indsed  the  ei^pectations  of  the  University,  with  respect  to 
some  royal  foundation,  which,  however,  she  never  thought 
fit  to  firratify. 

At  mis  speech  of  the  queen's,  the  auditpca  being  all  mar* 
▼ellously  astonished,  and  inwardly  revising  and  eevdving 
the  sense  of  it,  they  presently  spoke  forth  in  open  voice^ 
Fivat  Regina  !  But  the  queen's  majesty  said  on  the  other 
side,  in  respect  of  her  oration,  Taasat  Jlegina  i  and  wished 
;dl  they  that  heard  her  oration  bad  drank  of  the  flood  Lethe, 
And  so  her  majesty  cheerfully  departed  to  her  lodging. 

Great  preparations  ajfid  charges,  as  before  in  the  other 
plays,  were  employed  and  spent  about  the  tragedy  of  So« 
phocles,  called  Ajax  Flagelhfer  in  Latin,  to  be  this  ni^hl 
played  before  her.  But  her  highness,  as  it  were  tired  with 
going  about  to  the  colleges,  and  with  hearing  of  disputa^ 
tions,  and  over  watched  with  former  plays  (for  it  was  very 
late  nightly  before  she  came  to  them,  as  also  departed  from 
them,)  and  furthermore  minding  early  in  the  morning  to 
depart  from  Cambridge,  and  ride  to  a  dinner  unto  a  bouse 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  at  Stanton,  from  thence  to  her  bed  at 
Hinchinbrook,*  a  house  of  sir  Henry  CromweU's^t  in 
lluntingdonshire,  ({^bout  twelve  miles  from  Cambridge), 
could  not,  as  otherwise  no  doubt  she  would  (with  like  pa« 
tience  and  cheerfulness,  as  she  was  present  at  the  other) 
bear  the  said  tragedy,  to  the  great  sorrow,  not  only  of  the 
players,  but  of  ue  whole  University. 

ypon  Thursday,  August  10,  early  in  the  morning,  was 
called  9  congregation,  against  eight  o^dock ;  in  the  which 
divers  lords  of  the  garter,  and  other  noblemen,  were  made 
masters  of  arts ;  who  gently  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Uni« 
versity,  ^d  were  admitted,  and  promised  their  fidelity  to 
the  University  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  viz.  Thdrnas 
Howard,^  duke  of  Norfolk;  Thomas  RatcUiF,  earl  of 
Sussex;  Ambrose  Dudley,^  earl  of  Harwich;  Edward 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford ;  Eaward  Manners,  earl  of  Rutland ; 
lord  Robert  Dudley,  high  steward ;  Edward  Clinton,  lord 


*  Now  the  teat  of  the  earl  of  Sandwioh. 
.  4>  Grandftrhar  to  Oliver  CromiretL 

X  Beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  3nd  June,  15  Eliz.  for  endearonring  to  marrf 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

%  KldcstsarvivingsoDof  John  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  elder  hro^bcr 
to  lord  Robert  Dudley. 


Cltnton;  Hftry  Clureyi*  lovd  Hunsded;  Wflliam  How^ 
ard,t  knrd  Effinghaniy  lord  cbamberlain ;  sir  William  Ce^ 
cily  kjught,  chancellor ;  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  knight ;  John 
Ashley,  Richard  Bertie^  Thomas  Heneage,  £dward 
Cooke,  and  William  Cooke,  eaqs*  Mrr  William  Latimer,| 
clerk  of  her  majesty's  closet,  doctor  in  dirinity. 

The  queen's  highness,  about  nine  o'clock,  hasted  to  horse* 
buck :  and  at  the  porch  of  her  lodging  met  her  the  provost, 
(Dr.  Baker)  and  certain  of  his  company,  where  Mr.  Tfaomat 
PiesUN),!!  M.A.  fellow  of  King's  College  (whom  beforo 
m  aU  his  doings  in  the  University  the  qaeei)  weQ/  liked)| 
madci  a  very  gopdly  oration ;  taking  their  leave,  aiidbiddin|^ 
her  m^esty  farewell :  with  whom  she*  was  then  so  w^ 
pleasecf,  that  she  made  him,  and  openly  called  hini  <*  her 
scholar :"  and,  in  token  thereof,  offered  him  her  h^i)4  ^ 
kiss ;  and  so  took  her  leave  and  departed. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Clark^  of  Clare  Hall,  her  majesty^ 
re&der  in  law,  exhibited  to  her  his  oration  (of  the  verity  of 
the  questions  written  before)  in  writing ;  and  certain  reasons 
against  them :  which  he  did,  because  the  shortness  of  the 
time  would  neither  suffer  him  to  speak  his  mind  of  the 
questions,  neither  his  adversaries  to  repel  them,  nor  the 
determiner  to  judge  of  the  truth,  because  no  man  must  be 
judge  of  his  own  causes. 

.Passing  by  King's  College  by  the  schools,  Df.  Andrew 
Feme,  and  divers  others  of  the  University,  kneeled,  and 
ivished  her  grace,  in  Latin,  a  prosperous  and  safe  progress. 
To  whom  she  mildly  answered  again  with  a  loud  voice,  Fa" 
let€y  cmnesl 

The  mayor  on  horseback,  and  bearing  his  mace,  with  all 
the  aldermen,  tarried  for  her  majesty  against  the  west  end 
of  St  Manx's  church,  and  so  waited  upon  her  to  the  far  end 
of  Howse-Clausey.  And  coming  by  Magdalen  College,  the 
Blaster,  Roger  Kelke,  and  the  company  of  the  same,  were 


*  First  cousin  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

t  Son  of  Thomas  the  secoftd  dake  of  Norfolk. 

^  Father  to  lord  Willoagbbyt  of  Evesby,  Mid  ancestor  of  the  present  dtika 
<0  Ancaster  and  cafi  of  Abipgdoo. 

S  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  1560,  and  archdeacon  of  Wettminster.     - 

K  Aftervards  LLD.  and  maater  of  Trinity  Hall.  He  acted  so  admirably 
*«U  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  did  to  gentccly  and  grficefuliy  dispute  before 
the  ^eea,  that  she  gave  him  201.  per  aonuoi,  for  bo  doing.  A.  Wood.--Pre8* 
^n't  an^gouist  in  these  disputations  was  ike  famous  Thomas  Cartwrigktt  of 
Trinity  College.  Cartwright  had  dealt  most  with  the  Muses,  Preston  with  the 
0»acei,  Cartwright  disputed  like  a  great,  Preston  like  a  genteel,  scbofar.  ' 
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readj  to  receive  ber  grace  with  an  oradon.  But  ber  high- 
ness <^cused  her  staying  to  hear  the  same,  by  reason  of  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  press  of  the  people^  and  therefore 
required  the  paper  of  the  oration ;  wnicb  being  exhibited, 
she  departed;  and  was,  by  all  inen*s  prayers,  committed  to 
the  grace  and  tuition  of  Almighty  God,  who  ever  bless  her! 
Amen. 

The  duke  of  Noirfolk  accompanied  her  majesty  out  of  the 
town;  and  then,  returning,  entered  Magdalen  College,  and 
gave  much  money  in  the  sam^  promising  40L  by  year  till 
they  had  builded  the  quadrant  of  their  college ;  ana  further 
promised,  ^  that  he  would  endow  them  with laqd  for  the  in^ 
crease  of  their  number  and  studies/' 

ir72,  Oct  Sup. 
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XIL  Qtt^en  Bliztbeth's  Speech  to  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Article. 

*'  £tSI  fijBminilis  pudor,  cUrissima  a^ademia,  subditique 
fidelissimi,  in  tanta  cioctorqm  turba  ipelaboratum  hunc  ser- 
monem  et  orationem  me  prohibet  9pud  vps  narrare;  tameo 
Dobilium  meorum  intercessio,  beneyolentiaque  mea  erga 
f cademiam^  me  aliquid  proferre  inyitavit. 

*^  Duobus  stimulis  ad  haoo  rem  CQmmoveon  Primus  est, 
bonarum  literaruin  prppagatio,  quam  multum  cupio,  et  ar- 
dentissimis  votis  exopto :  alter  est,  vestra  (ut  audio)  onmittm 
e^^pectatio. 

'^  Quod  a4  [Uterarum]  propagatignem  spept^t,  unum  illud 
«)ud  Demosthenem  memini,  ^  Superiorum  verba  apad  in- 
feriores  librorum  locuip  habent;  et  principum  dicta  legum 
9uthoritatem  ^pud  si^bditos  retin^nt.'  I{oc  itaque  unum 
vos  omnes  in  memoria  retinere  velim,  quod  semita  nulla 
rectior,  nulla  aptior  erit,  sive  ad  bona  fortuns  acquirenda, 
sive  ad  priqcipis  vestra;  gratiam  conciliandam,  quam  utgra-> 
Titer  studiis  vestris  incumbatis,  ut  ciepistis.  Quod  ut  fy^ 
ciatis,  vos  omnes  oro,  pbsecsqque.  JDe  secundo  stiinulo, 
y^stra  nimirum  expect^tione,  hoc  unum  dico  me  nihil  li- 
benter  praetermissuram  esse,  quod  ye$tr^  de  me  finimse  be« 
fi^vol®  coiicipiunt  cogi^tiones. 

'^  Jam  ad  ^cademiam  veniq.  Tempore  antemeridiano 
Tidi  »dijScia  veatra  sumptuosa,  a  meis  antecedentibus,  cla* 
rissimis  principibus,  litcrarum  causa  extructa :  et  inter  vi-; 
dendum,  dolor  artqs  mcos  occupavitj,  atque  ea  mcn(i$  su^« 
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piria^  qufle  Alexandrum  Magnum  quondam  tenuisse  fernn^ 
tur;  qui,  cum  legisse^  multa  aliorum  principum  monu« 
menta,  con  versus  ad  famiiiarem,  seu  potius  consiliariuia 
suum,  muttum  doluit  ^  aliquem  fuisae  qui  eum  tempore  vet 
actis  prscessisset.'  Sic  ego  non  minus  dolebam,  cuoi 
vestrasdificia  videbam^  me  nihil  adhuc  hujusmodi  fecisse. 
Rsc  tamen  vul^ris  sententia  me  aliquantulum  recreavit,. 
qu»  etsi  non  auterre,  tamen  minuere  possit  dolorem  meum; 
qus  quidem  sententia  hsec  est,  ^  Romam  uno  die  non  fuisse 
couditam/    Non  est  enim  ita  senilis  mea  setas,  auttam  lon- 

is  fuit  gubernationis  mese  ordo,*  quin,  ante  redditionem 
ebiti  naturae,  (si  non  nimis  cito  Atropos  iineam  vitse  meie 
ampuUverit)  aliquod  opus  eximium  faciam.  Et,  quamdiu 
viu  hos  regit  artus,  nunquam  a  proposito  deflectam.  £t  si 
contingat  (quod  quam  cito  futurum  sit  plane  nesciam)  me 
mori  oportere,  antequam  hoc  ipsum  quod  poUiceor,  com- 
plere  possim,  aliquod  tamen  opus  egregium  post  mortem 
relinquam,  quo  et  memoria  mea  Celebris  fiat,  et  alios  ex- 
citem  exemplo  meo;  et  vos  omnes  alacriores  faciam  ad 
vestra  studia. 

<<  Sed  jam  videtis  quantum  intersit  inter  doctrinam  rec« 
tam,  'et  disciplinam  animo  non  retentam.  Quorum  alteriu» 
sunt  complures  satis  testes;  alterius  autem  vos  omnes,  iumi$. 
quidem  inconsiderate,  testes  hoc  tempore  efFeci. 

<^  Nunc  tempus  est,  ut  aures  vestrs,  hoc  barbaro  orationis 
genere  tam  diu  detentsc,  tsdio  liberentur.  £.  R.  A.  dixi."  * 

TRANSLATION. 

"Though  female  modesty,  most  celebrated  University, 
and  most  laithful  subjects,  deters  me  from  delivering  an 
Unstudied  speech  and  oration  before  so  great  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  yet  the  intreaty  of  my  nobles,  and  my  own 
regard  for  the  University,  have  induced  me  to  say  some* 
thing. 

•*  For  this  I  have  two  motives.  The  first  is,  the  increase 
of  good  learning;  which  I  much  desire,  and  most  ardently 
wish.  The  other  is,  (as  I  hear)  all  your  expectations.  As 
to  the  increase  of  learning,  I  remember  that  passage  in 
Demosthenes,  *  The  words  of  superiors  supply  with  infe- 
liors  the  place  of  books ;  and  the  sayings  of  princes  have 
with  their  subjects  the  authority  of  laws.^  I  would,  there- 
fore, have  you  all  remember  this,  that  there  will  be  no  way 

*  Qvcen  Elizabeth  was  «t  tliia  tkae  in,  the  thirty ^first  jcu  of  her  agt,  a&d 
the  sixth  of  bcT  rdgii. 
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more  direct,  mote  proper,  either  to  acquire  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, or  to  procure  the  ferour  of  your  prince,  than  by  dili- 
gently applying  to  your  studies,  as  you  have  begun.  And 
Siis  I  beg  and  intreat  of  you  all.  As  to  the  second  induce^ 
iBent>  namely^  your  expectations,  I  say  only  this,  that  1 
would  willingly  omit  notning^  as  your  benevotent  minds  are 
BO  partial  to  me« 

"  I  now  come  to  the  University.  I  have  seen  this  monr- 
ihg  your  costly  buildings,  erected  by  my  predecessors^ 
most  illustrious  princes,  for  the  sake  of  }eammg;  and  on  see- 
ing them  grief  overwhelmed  me,  and  that  anxiety  of  mind, 
iMiich  is  said  formerly  to  have  oppressed  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  on  surveying  the  various  memorials  of  other 

Iirinces,  turning  to  his  favourite,  or  rather  counsellor,  much 
amented  *  that  any  one  should  have  preceded  him  either 
in  life  or  actions.'  In  like  manner  I  grieved  no  less,  when 
I  beheld  your  structures,  that  I  had  hitherto  done  nothing 
of  this  sort  But  this  common  saying  gave  me  some  conso^ 
lation ;  and,  though  it  cannot  remove,  may  yet  abate  my 
grief;  namely,  that  Borne  was  7Wt  built  in  a  my. 

**  For  my  age  is  not  so  far  advanced,  nor  have  I  reigned 
so  long,  but  that  before  I  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  (if  fete 
does  not  cut  the  thread  of  my  life  too  soon)  I  may  perform 
some  excellent  work.  And  while  life  remains,  I  will  never 
deviate  from  this  design.  And  should  I  happen  to  die 
(which  how  soon  it  may  be  I  cannot  tell)  before  1  can  foMl 
this  my  promise,  yet  I  will  leave  some  excellent  work  after 
my  death,  by  which  my  memory  may  be  renowned,  others 
may  be  excited  by  my  example,  and  I  may  make  yoa  all 
more  diligent  i^  your  studies* 

.  "But  now  you  perceive  the  great  difference  between 
true  learning  and  instruction  not  well  retained.  Of  the 
former  you  yourselves  are  sufEcient  evidence;  of  the  laUer 
I,  too  inconsiderately,  have  made  you  all  witnesses. 

.  *^  It  is  now  time  that  your  eavs^  too  long  detained  by  this 
barbarous  sort  of  an  oration,  should  be  released,'* 
i773,  Feb. 


XUL  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  precise  Day  when  Julius  Caesar 
made  his  first  Descent  upon  Britain;  also  the  very  spot  where 
he  landed. 

The  authors  that  mention  this  expedition,  with  any  cir- 
cumstances, are,  Qpsar  in  his  Commentaries,  lib.  4,  and 
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Dion  CossiuSy  in  lib.  39 ;  Livy'ft  aecount  being  lost,  in  whose 
I05th  book  might  possibly  hate  been  found  the  story  more 
at  large.    It  is  certain,  that  this  expedition  of  Cssar  was  in 
the  year  of  the  consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  699,  or  tne  55th  before  the  usual 
leni  of  Christ :  and,  as  to  the  time  of  the  year,  Caesar  says, 
that  exigua  parte  astatis  relifiia,  he  came  torer  only  with  two 
ledona,  viz.  the  seventh  and  tenth,  and  all  foot,  in  about  80 
sau  of  merchant  ships,  1 8  sail  that  were  ordered  to  carry  the 
horse,  not  being  able  to  get  out  at  the  same  time  from 
another  port,  where  they  lay  wind-bound.     He  says,  that 
he  arrived  about  tlie  fourdi  hour  of  the  day,  viz.  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  on  the  coast  ot  Britain,  where 
he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  cliffs  ready  to  repel 
him ;  which  place  he  thus  describes :  Loci  h^c  erat  natura, 
adeo  mantibus  angustis  mare  continehaiur^  vi  ex  locis  superiori- 
bus  in  Hltus  tdum  adjicipossit ;  by  which  the  cliffs  of  Dover 
and  the  South  Foreland  are  justly  described,  and  could  be 
flo  other  land,  since  he  says,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries,  in  Britanmam  trajectum  esse  cognaverit  circUer 
fniUia  passuum  triginta  a  canttnenti;  the  cliffs  of  the  North 
Foreland  being  at  a  much  greater  distance.    Here,  he  says, 
he  came  to  an  anchor,  and  laid  till  the  nintli  hour,  or  till 
between  thr^e  and  four  in  the  afternoon,   expecting  hin 
whole  fleet  to  come  up :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  advertised  his  officers  after  what  manner 
they  were  lo  make  their  descent,  particularly  in  relation  ta 
the  surf  of  the  sea,  whose  motion  he  calls  celerctn  atque  in^ 
stalakm^  quick  and  uneven.    Then,  viz.   about  four  in  the 
afternoon  tie  weighed  anchor,  and  bavins  the  wind  and  tide 
with  him,  he  sailed  about  eight  miles  ^om  the  first  place, 
and  anchored  against  an  open  and  plain  shore. 

Here  he  made  his  descent ;  and,  having  told  us  the  op- 
position that  was  made,  and  the  means  he  used  to  ^et  on 
shore,  he  comes  to  say,  that,  after  he  had  been  four  days  in 
Britain,  the  18  ships  with  his  horse  put  to  sea,  and  were 
come  in  sight  of  his  camp,  when  a  sudden  tempest  arose, 
with  contrary  wind,  so  that  some  of  the  ships  put  back 
again,  others  were  driven  to  the  westward,  not  without  great 
danger,  and  coming  to  an  anchor,  they  found  they  could  not 
ride  it  out ;  so,  when  night  came  on,  they  put  off  to  sea, 
and  returned  from  whence  they  came.  That  same  night  it 
was  fulUmoon,  which  makes  the  ^eatest  tides  in  the  ocean  ; 
and  they  being  ignorant  thercot,  their  gallies,  which  were 
4»awn  on  shore,  were  filled  by  the  tide,  &c. 
Then  he  says,  that  ^e  day  of  the  autumnal  etjainox  being 
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at  bandy  after  8<Hne  days  stay^  wherein  there  ms^d  od 
action,  because  he  kept  close  in  his  camp  by  tne  shors^ 
and  not  thinking  it  proper  to  stay  till  the  winter  came  on, 
t»  returned  into  Gallia.  The  next  year»  he  made  another 
expedition,  with  five  legions,  and  a  ffood  body  of  bone  ; 
but  there  is  but  little  in  the  history  Uiereof  serving  to  our 
purpose,  excepting  that  he  says  he  set  sail  from  the  Poriiis^ 
Jcius  about  sun-set,  with  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  leni 
Africa  prqfectus ;  that,  about  midnight,  it  fell  calm,  and  be^ 
ing  carried  away  with  the  tide,  by  the  time  it  was  day,  he 
found  he  had  left  Britain  on  the  left  hand ;  but  then  the 
tide  turning,  they  fell  to  their  oars^  and  by  noon,  reached 
that  part  of  the  island  where  be  landed  before,  and  came 
on  shore  without  opposition,  and  then  marched  up  into  the 
country,  leaving  his  ships  at  anchor  in  littore  nwUiet  aperio. 

This  is  all  in  Caesar  that  is  any  thing  pertinent;  and  I 
find  no  where  else  any  thing  to  guide  us  farther,  except 
one  passage  in  Dion  Cassius,  who,  speaking  of  the  first 
landing  of  Caesar,  says,  &  lurm  t^  i  ttu  v^x*'*  that  is,  as  I 
translate,  ^^  But  he  landed  not  where  he  mtended,  ^  for  that 
the  Britons,  hearing  of  his  coming,  had  possessed  all  the 

usual  places  of  landmg.     "Aufap  h  ti»«  ^r^^^wmp  mt^imhiv^m^  Sti« 

MvvnK  fif^n  Tq«  YH  ttfttrnamii  in  my  English,  ^^  Wherefore, 
doubling'  a  certain  head-land,  he  made  to  the  shore  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  overcame  those  that  skirmished  with 
him  at  the  water's  edge,  and  so  got  well  on  land."  Here  I 
make  bold  to  translate  the  words,  i(  r»  rttiynt  at  the  water^s 
edee,  which,  in  H.  Stephen's  edition,  is  interpreted  in  pa^ 
luaibus;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  says,  t^mtoc 
vcAotTift  »^(9  or  the  sea-mud,  and  is  therefore  properly  the 
ouse  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  by  an  easy  figure,  may  be  put 
for  the  shore  itself,  where  such  ouse  commonly  is  found. 

From  these  data,  that  it  was  in  the  y-ear  of  the  consulate 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  that  it  was  exigua  parte  astaiis  relh- 
qua^  and  four  days  before  a  full-moon,  which  fell  out  in  the 
night  time,  the  time  of  this  invasion  will  be  determined  to  a 
day ;  for,  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  whereof  Drusus 
made  so  good!^  use  to  quiet  a  mutiny  in  the  Pannonian  army, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  it  follows,  that  Augustus  died 
anno  Christi  14,  which  was  reckoned  anno  urbis  coudits  7^7; 
and  that  this  action  was  68  years  before,  viz.  in  the  55th 
year  before  Christ  current ;  in  which  year  the  full-moon 
fell  out  August  30,  after  midnight,  or  31,  in  the  morning, 
before  day ;  and  the  preceding  full-moon  was  August  1, 
soon  after  uoon^  so  that  this  could  not  be  the.  full-moon 
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Mentioned  as  falling  in  the  day  time  ;  nor  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  it  being  not  ten  days  after  the  summer  sol- 
stice, when  it  \vould  not  have  been  said  exigua  parte  iestatis 
reliqm.  It  follows,  therefore^  that  th-e  fulUmoon  spoken  of 
was  on  August  30,  at  night,  and  tjbai  the  landing  on  Britain 
was  August  26,  in  the  afternoon^  about  a  month  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  which  agrees  to  all  jtbe  circumstances  of 
the  story  in  point  of  time. 

As  to  the  place,  the  high  land  and  cliffs  described  could 
be  no  other  than  those  of  Dover,  and  are  allowed  to  have 
been  so  by  all  \  it  reipains  only  to  examiue  whether  the 
descent  was  made  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the 
place  where  he  first  anchored.  The  data  to  determine  this 
are,  first,  tba^  it  was  four  days  before  the  fuU-qaooo ;  se- 
condly, thai;  that  day,  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  tide  ran  jthe  same  way  he  sailed ;  thirdly,  that  a  S.  by  E, 
moon  makes  high  water  on  all  that  coast,  the  flood  coaling 
/rooi  the  southward.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  that  (jay  it 
'9t2&  high  water  there  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and,  con- 
Bequently  low  water  about  two ;  wherefore,  by  three,  the 
tide  of  flood  w^s  well  made  up,  and  it  is  plain  that  Caosar 
went  with  it ;  and  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward  shews 
that  the  opeq  plain  shore  where  he  landed  was  to  the  norths 
w'ard  of  the  cliffs,  and  9)ust  be  in  the  Downs  :  and  this  I 
lake  to  be  little  less  jthan  deoionstration.  A  second  argu-? 
ment  is  drawn  from  the  wind  wherewith  he  set  out  on  his 
second  expedition,  viz^  S,  W.  as  appears  by  the  words  leni 
Afnoo  prqfcctus^  with  which  the  navigation  of  those  times 
would  hardly  perniit  a  ship  to  sail  nearer  the  wind  than 
eight  points,  or  a  N.W.  course,  which  wquld  serve,  indeed, 
to  go  into  the  Downs,  but  would  by  no  means  fetch  the  low 
land  towards  Dengyness,  which  is  much  about  W.  from  Ca- 
lais, and  not  more  than  W.  N.  W.  from  Boulogne,  if  it 
sball  he  said  that  that  was  the  Portus  Icius  from  which  Cas- 
sar  $et  out.  Whence  I  take  it  to  be  evident,  that,  if  Caesar 
was  not  bound  more  northerly  than  the  South  Foreland,  he 
co4ld  xio%  have  thought  the  Afric^s,  or  S.  W.  wind  proper 
for  his  passage,  which  vyas  then  intended  for  the  place 
*vhere  he  first  landed  the  year  before. 

Justly  to  determine  which  tb^  Portus  Icius  was,  I  find  no 
where  suflficient  grounds;  qnly  Ptolemy  calls  the  promon^ 
tory  of  Calais-Clins  by  the  nan^e  of  "Ikw*  ctx^or  whence  there 
is  reason  to  cpnjecture,  that  the  Portus  Icius  was  very  neap 
thereto,  and  that  it  was  either  Ambletuse  on  one  side,  or 
Calais  on  the  other.  The  same  Ptolemy  places  n^-oppoK^i 
rr»rft«t  in  thQ  same  kUt^4^  with  the  "ixiov  aM^ori  but  somethino^ 
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more  to  the  east,  lyhich  seems  tQ  refuse  tho^e  that  bare 
supposed  the  ancient  port  of  Qessoriacuoi  to  have  beei^ 
Boulogne;  whereas, by  Ptoleniy's  ppsition/it  npus.t  be  e\iher 
Dunkirk  or  Graveling,  biit  the  former  most  likely,  both  by 
the  distance  from  the  "Utot  a»e^or,  being  abput  twenty  miles, 
or  half  a  degree  of  longitude,  to  the  east,  or  two-nfths  of 
the  whole  coast  of  Flanaers,  which  he  inakes  hut  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  from  the  Acron  Icion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld,  which  he  calls  Ostia  Tabudae ;  a^  also  for  that  Pliny, 
].  iv.  c.  16,  speaking  of  Gessoriacunfi,  says,  the  proximits 
irajectus  into  Britain  from  thence  is  fifty  miles,  which  is  too 
much,  unless  Gessoriacum  were  sonciething  more  easterly 
than  Calais.  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  distance  between 
France  and  Britain  450  stadia,  or  56  miles,  and  says  like« 
wise  it  is  the  nearest,  to  ^vTo^vraTov.  But  thi$  is  in  part 
amended  by  the  e^pplication  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, where  the  space  between  Gessoriacum  and  Rutu- 
pium  is  said  to  be  450  stadia  (for  this  was  the  ordinary  passage 
of  the  Romans  into  Britain,)  Rutupium  being  niore  northerly, 
and  Gessoriacum  more  easterly,  than  the  termini  of  Ca?sar's 
voyage,  consequently  the  distance  is  more  than  thirty  niiles, 
which  Casar  had  observed ;  and  now  lately  an  accurate  survey 
has  proved  the  distance  between  land  and  land  to  be  26  English 
miles,  which  shews  how  near  Csrsar's  estimate  was  to  the  truth. 
A  farther  argument  (but  not  of  equal  force  with  the 
former,  because  of  the  modemness  of  the  author,  who  wrote 
above  250  years  after)  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 
Dion  Cassiqs,  where  he  says,  an^av  nm  v^aix^aat  vt^ivXicwof 
f Ti^MTt  TO^Exo^'krdi} ;  that  after  his  first  anchoring,  he  sailed 
about  8  promontory  to  the  place  where  he  landed.  Now 
there  are  no  other  promontories  on  all  that  coast  But  the 
South  Forels^nd  and  Dengyness ;  the  latter  of  which  it  could 
not  be,  because  Caesar  says  he  sailed  but  eight  miles,  and 
the  Ness  itself  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  soi^h  and  nearest 
end  of  the  Chali-fclifFs,  by  the  town  of  Hith ;  an4,  to  have 
gone  round  that  po^nt  to  the  other  side,  the  distance  must 
have  been  much  greater;  so  that  the  promontory  spoken  of 
by  Dion  must  needs  be  the  South  Foreland,  and  Cssar 
must  anchor  near  over  against  Dover,  from  whence  sailing 
eight  miles,  he  would  double  a  head-land,  and  come  to  the 
Downs,  which  is  such  a  coast  as  he  describes  in  one  place 
by  apertum  ac  planum  lifius^  and,  in  his  fifth  book,  by  7nolle 
ac  apertum  littus.  As  to  Dion's  word  «k  t»  ntayvi  what  I  have 
already  said  about  it  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  means 
no  more  than  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  etymologists  de- 
rive it  from  riyyuf  viadefucio^  because  the  wash  and  breach 
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of  (he  sea  do  always  keep  it  wet.  And  this  word  ni-ayu' 
is  used  by  Polvbius  for  the  iiea-ouse:  and,  in  another  place, 
Jic  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  landing  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
£«  Tii»  nwyrnin  T^^^^oy,  ob  limosum  accessum;  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  this  place,  ad 
vadummariSt  rather  than  inpaludibus.  And  so  this  objec- 
tioD  against  the  assertion,  that  Csesar  landed  in  the  Downs, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  firm  champaign  country,  without  fens 
gnd  morasses,  will  be  removed ;  and  the  whoifB  argument 
will,  it  is  hoped^  be  admitted  by  the  curipus^ 

J77*,  Juty. 


XIV.  ITie  Precise  Place  of  Csesar's  Landing  in  Britain  dispoted. 

Mr.  Urban, 

\  HE  ingenious  disquisition  (in  your  July  Ma^.)  on  the  pre- 
cise day  and  spot  of  Csesar's  landing  in  Britain,  which,  I 
think,  is  Dr.  Halley's,  published  long  ago  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  No.  1 93,  has  long  also  been  answered  in 
the  following  manner  by  Dr.  Battely  :*— **  Aristotle  has  dis- 
tinguished these  two,  a^fAi^i  (sandy),  and  ruaySh^  (muddy). 
The  Scholiast,  on  that  passage  of  Apollonius  Rhodius^ 

says,  "  Tf r«yo(  is  a  marshy  place."     Plutarch,  relating  the 
action  performed  b^^  Scaeva,  at  the  landing  of  Ca!sar,  says, 
"  it  happened  in  a  place  that  was  marshy,  apd  full  of  water, 
^nd  near  some  muddy  streams,*'  which  expressions  ^eem 
clearly  to  intimate,  that  there  was,  in  the  place  where  they 
fought,  a  river,  or  some  muddy  stream,  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  found  on  the  Deal  coast;  for  there  is  oqly  sand,  than 
which  nothing  can  bp  more  steady,  or  more  proper  for  a 
firm  footing,  on  which  account  it  used  even  to  be  spread  in 
the  theatres,"     Dr.  Battely,  therefore,  supposes,  (and  so  do 
those  great  antiquaries,  feurton,  Horsley,  and  Gale)  that 
^'Caesar  landed  not  in  the  Downs,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
Richborougb'harbour,  the  ancient  Portus  Hutupinus.    That 
exactly  agrees  with  pion's  description,     A  promontory  was 
there;  that  being  doubled,  such  a  harbour  appeared  as  Cx* 
par  sought,  ^*  fit  to  receive  ajoumberof  large  ships."  There, 

*  In  hia  ^ntiquitaies  Rutupinac,  of  which  an  abridgeinent  has  Utely  been 
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as  is  usual  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  was  a  marshy  and  muddy' 
shore,  on  which  Csesar's  soldiers  leaping  from  their  vessels 
could  not  "  keep  their  footing"  [firmiter  insistere].  On  the  * 
same  promontoiy,  if  Plot  and  Darell  be  right  in  their  codt 
jecture,  was  Cassai's  naval  camp,  and  irom  thence  the  place 
was  called  Cebsar^s  Camp.    As  to  Cssar's  saying  that  ^^he 
sailed  about  eieht  miles  from  the  first  place,  and  then 
anchored  on  a  plain  and  open  shore,"  a  distance  which  (from 
Dover)  is  undoubtedly  more  suitable  to  Deal  than  to  Rich- 
borough,  be  it  observed,  1.  That  the  words  *♦  eight  miles,** 
octo  miUia  passuumj  do  not  occur  invariably  in  all  the  editions 
of  Caesar.    2.  That  there  are  other  places  on  that  coast  nq 
less  difficult  of  access  than  Dover,  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful cliffs  by  which  Cicero  affirms  that  the  approaches  to 
the  island  are  fortified.    3.  Who  but  must  allow,  that  Ca&^ 
sar,  sailing  near  an  unknown  coast,  with  the  wind  and  tide  in 
his  favour,  of  whose  force,  he  acknowledges,  his  people  were 
ignorant,  being  driven  perhaps  farther  than  he  suspected, 
might  possibly  mistake  in  his  calculation,  especially  when 
we  consider  how  unskilful  and  inaccurate  the  ancients  were 
in  measuring  distances  by  sea,  and  remember  that  this  great 
commander,  who  never  erred  in  war,  is  charged,  however, 
by  Cluverius,  with  erring  in  his  measurement  of  our  island. 
4.  Though  Ca»ar  says.  In  Britanniam  trajectuni  esse  cog* 
ruroerit  circiter  millia  XXX.  a  continently  and  die  cliffs  of  the 
North  Foreland  are  at  a  much  greater  distance,  the  reading 
in  the  most  authentic  copies  is  "  XXXX."    This  also  is  ap- 
proved by  those  learned  writers,  Is.  Casaubon,  ChifBet,  and 
Merula,  and  is  most  clearly  confirmed  by  Strabo;  who  says, 
that  "  Caesar's  passage  to  Britain  was  320  furlongs,  or  40 
miles:"  and  all  experienced  seamen  know  that  this  is  the 
exact  distance  between  the  mouth  of  Richborough  harbour 
and  Boulogne ;  for  that  this  was  the  ancient  Gessoriacum 
fi'om  whence  Caesar  sailed,  Dr.  Battely  has  also,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  proved.    But  for  that  I  must  refer  to  his 
work,  observing  only,  that,  though   Dion  Cassias,  Pliny, 
and  Antoninus,  all  make  the  distance  between  Gessoriacuin 
and  RutupiaB  above  50  miles,  in  these  numbers  there  is  ap- 
parently an  egregious  mistake;  for  how  could  Britain  be 
distant  from  the  continent  *<  50  miles  or  more,*'  when  Ca- 
sar,  by  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  relates  that  the  most  com- 
modious harbour  or  Gaul  was  no  more  than  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  most  celebrated  harbour  of  Britain?    In 
short,  the  promontory  which  Dion  mentions,  was  probably 
neither  the  South  Foreland,  nor  Dengyness,  but  the  utmost 
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extremity  of  the  shore,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  who  en« 
tered  Richborough  harbour,  now,  perhaps,  by  the  returning 
of  the  waves,  Sax  distant  from  the  sea. 

That  Cscsar  landed  in  our  island  on  August  26,  '4n  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Hal  ley  seems  clearly  to  have  proved;  but, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  your  readers,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  will  still  be  of  opinion,  that  the  place  where  Ceesar 
landed  was  Rutupiae,  or  Richborough,  and  not  the  Downs^ 
pr  Deal* 

lam. 

Yours,  &c. 

Crito* 
1774,  Sept. 


XV.  CflesaPs  passage  over  the  Thames.    In  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Stukeley  to  Andrew  Coltce  Ducarel,  LL.D.  F.  S.  A. 

Knowing  well  your  love  for  ancient  learning,  especially 
that  of  our  own  country,  I  need  not  plead  the  tiue  of  firiencf- 
ship  to  render  the  subsequent  account  agreeable  to  yon, 
being  the  result  of  my  observations  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
journey  I  took  to  Chertsey. 

Ifirst  went  with  eager  steps  to  view  the  abbey,  rather 
the  site  of  the  abbey;  for,  so  total  a  dissolution  I  scarcely 
ever  saw ;  so  inveterate  a  rage  against  every  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  it,  as  if  they  meant  to  defeat  even  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  the  ground.  Of  that  noble  and  splendid  pile, 
which  took  up  four  acres  of  ground,  and  looked  like  a  town, 
nothing  remains;  scarcely  a  little  of  the  outward  wall  of  the 
precinctus. 

The  gardener  carried  me  through  a  court  on  the  right- 
hand  at  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  stood  the  church  of  the  abbey;  I 
doubt  not,  splendid  enough.  The  west  front  and  tower- 
stdple  was  by  the  door  and  outward  wall,  looking  toward 
the  town  and  entrance  ta  the  abbey.  The  east  end  reached 
up  to  fXi  artificial  mount  along  the  garden-wall.  That 
mount,  and  all  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure-garden  on  tlie 
hack^front  of  the  house,  are  entirely  made  up  of  the  sacred 
Tudera  and  rubbish  of  continuardevastation. 

Human  bones  of  the  abbots,  monks,  and  great  person- 
ages, who  were  buried  in  great  numbers  in  the  church,  and 
cloisters  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  were 
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spread  thick  all  over  the  earden,  which  takes  up  the  wfaoI# 
church  and  cloisters;  so  tnat  one  may  pick  up  handfiils  of 
bits  of  bones  at  a  time  every  where  among  the  garden-stuff. 
Indeed,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Psalmist  says :  **  Our 
bones  lie  scattered  before  the  pit:  like  as  when  one  breaks 
eth  and  heweth  wood  upon  the  earth."  cxiL  8. 

Foundations  of  the  religious  building  have  been  dug  up, 
car\'ed  stones^  slender  piJJars  of  Sussex  marble,  monumental 
stonesy  effigies,  brasses,  inscriptions,  every  where  i  evea 
beyond  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure -garden. 

The  domains  of  the  abbey  extend  all  along  upon  the  side 
of  the  river  for  a  long  way,  being  a  very  fine  meadow. 
They  made  a  cut  at  the  upper  end  of  it;  which,  taking  in 
the  water  of  the  river,  when  it  approaches  the  abbey,  gadns 
a  fall  sufficient  for  a  water-mill  for  the  use  of  the  abbey  and 
of  the  town.  Here  ts  a  very  large  orchard,  with  many  and 
long  canals,  or  fish-ponds;  which,  together  with  the  great 
moat  around  the  abbey,  and  deriving  its  water  from  the 
river,  was  well  stocked  with  fish.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so 
well  fenced,  in  the  ninth  century  tae  abbey  was  sacked  by 
the  barbarous  Danes,  the  abbot  and  ninety  monks  mur- 
dered. 

1  left  the  ruined  ruins  of  this  place,  which  had  been  con« 
secrated  to  religion  ever  since  the  year  666,  with  a  sigh  for 
the  loss  of  so  much  national  munificence  and  national  history. 
Dreadful  was  that  storm  which  spared  not,  at  least,  the 
churches,  libraries,  painted  glass,  monuments,  manuscripts; 
that  spared  not  a  little  out  of  the  abundant  spoil  to  support 
them  for  the  public  honour  and  enK>lument.  But,  sure,  it 
was  highly  culpable  not  to  give  back  a  sufficient  maintenance 
to  the  parochial  clergy,  and  without  it,  little  hope  can  the 
possessors  entertain  for  the  prosperity  of  their  families. 

One  piece  of  history  belonging  to  this  place  I  must  men- 
lion,  lately  retrieved  by  our  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.^  Widtnore. 
The  body  of  that  murdered  monarch,  Henry  VI.  was  depo- 
aited  in  this  church  under  a  sumptuous  mausoleum.  King 
Uenty  VII.  intending  he  should  be  beatified  into  a  saint, 
removed  it  to  Windsor  chapel;  thence  to  WestminHer 
abbey,  where  it  still  rests,  but  in  what  place  particularly  is 
Ainknown.  The  court  of  Rome  demanding  too  high  a  price 
for  the  favour,  the  king  dropped  his  design. 

I  now  resumed  my  former  ardour  to  pursue  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  Csesar,  who  passed  the  Thames  near  here. 
When  I  lived  formerly  in  London,  I  made  many  excursions 
in  quest  of  his  nocturnal  mansions,  and  the  track  of  his 
journeyings  in  bis  two  expeditions  hither.     Very  largely 
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fiiVe  t  treated  that  subject  in  MS.  with  many  drawings,  se- 
veral of  which  haVe  been  engraved  thirty  years  aga 

I  have  no  great  hope  of  printing  this,  and  many  like 
Works,  for  moire  reasons  thart  One.  The  spirit  of  solid  learn- 
ing is  visibly  suiik  in  my  own  time,  and  since  I  prosecuted 
these  studies.  With  a  national  re^rd  to  religion,  sunk  and 
neglected,  all  trde  knowledge  and  wisdom  falls  to  the 
ground.  No  patrons  of  that  which  is  really  noble  and  praise- 
worthy !  Nor  cati  ad  thors  hope  for  any  return  for  their  labours^ 
through  the  bookseller's  craft. 

They  that  have  written  on  Caesar's  journies  hither  had 
very  sleridei:  notions  of  it,  and  of  his  passing  the  Thames  in 
particular.  That  we  may  come  at  a  proper  knowledge  of 
this  matter,  the  great  author  tells  us,  in  cap.  17  of  lib.  V.  De 
Bello  Gallico,  that  ^'  the  Britons  at  noon-day  attacked  with 
the  utmost  vigour  hid  foragersj  horsemen,  and  the  legionary 
troops  sent  to  protect  them ;  but,  in  the  end,  received  such 
a  defeat,  that  all  the  auxiliary  forces  left  the  general  Casvel- 
han.  Not  did  the  Britons  after  this  attempt  to  fight  the 
Romans  in  a  regular  battle.^* 

This  was  in  Kent,  on  this  side  Barham  Down.  Ceesar 
found  odt  then,  that  their  intention  was  to  retreat  over  the 
river  Thames  into  Casvelhan's  own  territories,  thinking  he 
would  not  pui^sue  them  so  hi^h  into  the  midland  country. 
The  river  Thames  was  fordabfe  only  at  one  place ;  and  even 
this  €igre  tratisiri  potest ^  in  Csesar's  words.  This  one  place 
is  undoubtedly  Coway  stakes,  between  Weybridge  and 
Walton,  over  against  Shepperton. 

The  rivet  at  this  place  is  wider  than  elsewhere,  any  where 
near  it  of  some  miles,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  being 
fordable.  At  this  place  Casvelhan  was  determined  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Roman  arms.  We  are  to  disabuse  our- 
selves from  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  Britons  being  so  bar- 
barous a  people;  none  could  behave  with  more  policy  and 
valour. 

At  Shepperton,'  Casvelhan  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
those  not  a  few.  Moreover,  he  had  fortified  the  bankside 
with  sharp  pallisadoes;  and,  besides,  the  like  stakes  were 
fixed  in  the  very  bed  of  the  river,  under  water. 

Ceesar  would  not  have  merited  his  consummate  character, 
bad  he  not  taken  care  to  have  the  best  intelligence.  Man- 
dubratius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  London, 
Middlesex,  and  some  part  of  the  country  about  Southwark, 
Was  now  with  him.  He  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
country  by  Casvelhan,  and  fled  to  Caesar.  From  him,  from 
captives,  and  deserters,  Cssar  learaed  all  this.    But  it  was 
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in  vain  to  hesitate^  and  quite  distant  from  his  temper:  fs& 
leads  his  army  ta  Walton,  over  against  the  place ;  it  con- 
sisted of  full  30,000  effective  men. 

Many  years  ag(o  I  visited  this  place  for  the  purpose  we  are 
vpon.  There  wa:»  reason  to  judge  that  his  noctui^hal  camp 
was  in  the  present  town,  and  where  brigadier  Watkins's 
bouse  stands.  This  house  is  m  his  camp ;  the  ditch  of  the 
camp  having  been  converted  into  canals  in  his  garden^  the- 
dimensions  properly  corresponding,  which  gave  me  a  notion 
of  it,  being  about  300  feet  on  a  side. 

Authors  generally  mistake  in  fancying  lihat  the  great  and 
operose  camp  on  St  George's  bill,  hard  by^  was  Cassar's; 
that  was  a  stationary  camp ;  by  whom  m&d«/ 1  have  na  con-* 
cern  at  this  time  to  inqpire.  But  far  otherwise  was  the 
Roman  method  on  expeditions  and  marches,  it  is  true,^  they 
made  a  camp  the  very  nig^t;  such  was  their  discipline  ;  and 
with  reason.  But  this  camp  was  of  very  small  dimension,  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  only  on  a  side.  It  was  chiefly  for 
atate  and  regularity.  It  was  a  praetorium,  the  bead  quar^* 
ters  of  tbe  general  and  a  few  chief  officers;  and  pei^haps  the 
apoil  was  there  lodoed.  The  Roman  army  lay  around  this 
prstorium ;  they  diq  not  trust  their  safety  to  a  few  drowsy 
sentinels,  but  a  third  part  of  their  army  lay  under  arms*;  and 
they  always  encamped  upon  plains,  and  open  heaths,  freer 
from  woods,  to  prevent  surprize. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  Csesar's  noctnmal  camps :  some^ 
were  engraven  thirty  years  ago,  and  unpublished  £or  tbe 
reasons  abovementioned. 

It  would  have  been  an  injudicious  rasbness  in  Csesar  to 
have  pushed  his  passage  over  the  Thames  at  Goway  stakes, 
so  pallisadoed  above  and  below  water,  with  resolute  troops 
on  the  other  side ;  disadvantages  too  great  for  Cassar's  pru« 
dencCr  But  the  osatter,  most  absolutely  necessary,  most  be 
accomplished. 

Therefore  Caesar  resolves  to  attempt  it  somewhat  higher 
vp  the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  leaves  a  part  of  hisr  army 
at  the  camp  of  Walton,  stretched  out  in  proper  front,  to 
make  a  show  of  his  stay  there;  the  rest  be  leads  over  the 
river  Wye,  and  finds  a  very  convenient  place  for  hispur^* 
pose  in  the  meadow  a  little  below  where  Chertsey  bridge 
now  standsv 

I  viewed  the  place  with  a  great  attention,  and  maturely 
considered  all  circumstances,  and  durst  pronounce  with 
assurance,  that  it  was  at  this  very  place,  of  which  the  great 
hero  thus  writes :  *^  He  ordered  the  horse  to  enter  tbe 
water^  and  the  le^^onary  tropps  to  follow  them  closely.    The 
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soldiers  went  with  so  much  force  and  celerity,  though  they 
were  only  head  above  water,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
withstand  the  power  of  the  legions  and  of  the  cavalry,  but 
left  the  bank,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight.'* 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  step  by  step.  We  cannot 
doobt  of  his  camp  being  at  Walton,  over  against  the  ene-* 
my;  the  name  of  the  town  proves  it,  as  coming  from  vaU 
lum ;  it  is  a  oommon  name  of  towns  where  camps  are  founds 
There  must  be  much  wood  about  the  river  Wye  then,  aa 
now,  which  would  favour  his  private  march.  '!rhe  river 
comes  from  Guilford,  has  been  made  navigable  not  many 
years  ago,  and  that  by  means  of  locks  and  sluices^  which 
raise  the  water  sufficiently  for  the  purpose.  But  in  its  na- 
tural state  it  was  easily  fordable  any  where,  nor  difficult 
even  now. 

Farther,  there  is  another  Uttle  brook  which  runs  into  the 
Wye  about  Weybridge,  but  not  the  least  impediment  to 
the  march  of  an  army.  Descending  some  high  ground  at  a 
place  called  Obum,  they  came  to  a  very  large  dry  meadow, 
of  which,  no  doubt,  they  had  good  intelligence  before.-— 
This  is  just  below  Chertsev  bridge.  On  the  opposite  open 
shore  is  another  such  very  larffe  dry  meadow,  botn  of  gravel* 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  gravel.  Both  the  shores  plain,  flat, 
and  level  with  the  water^  edge. 

All  these  circumstances  are  extremely  favourable.  But^ 
fiuther,  this  very  place  is  actually  fordable  in  dry  summers 
at  this  day.  And,  to  crown  all,  there  is  a  fine  flexure  of  the 
river,  wmch  must  afford  the  most  desirable  assistance  to  the 
Romans  enlarging  their  front,  contracting  that  of  the  Bri-^ 
tons,  and  giving  the  former  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
attack  to  great  advantage  on  the  nat  edge  of  the  water  .^ 
many  opposing  a  few^  and  surrounding  them  on  two  side«^ 
9s  well  as  front.  In  a  word,  we  may  compare  it  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  a  pair  of  shears. 

Though  tne  Britons,  without  controversy,  awaited  Caesar'f 
motions  at  Shepperton,  yet  we  have  not  the  least  room  to 
think  they  did  not  watch  liim  higher  up  the  river,  but  a  mile 
oflP,  and  oppose  him  with  part  of  their  forces.  But  Cassar^s 
good  fturtune  and  Roman  valour  overcame  all  difficulties, 
and  gained  the  shore.  They  drove  the  Britons  back  to  their 
main  body  at  Shepperton ;  and  there  too  they  totally  Ais^ 
comfited  them,  and  took  up  their  station  for  that  night  at 
the  very  place. 

One  more  advantage,  gained  by  his  passage  at  Chertsey, 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  water  m  the  river  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  aU  that  the  Wye  famishes,  and  that  other  le$i| 
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tivulet^  and  likewise  of  thfe  brook  that  runs  by  dowry's 
bouse  at  Chertsev,  arising  at  St.  Anne's  hill ;  all  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Thames  below  this  place.* 

Lastly^  we  must  observe,  that  this  year  of  Csesat^s  second 
invasion  was  remarkably  dry ;  a  circumstance  of  admirable 
advantage  in  facilitating  his  fording  the  fiver  at  this  place; 
aSy  under  the  like  case,  it  is  now  fordable. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  stakes  at  Coway,  which 
Casvelhan  placed  in  the  river,  were  very  thick  pieces  of 
yew-tree ;  a  wood  eminent  for  its  toughness,  therefore  not 
easily  to  be  broken. 

The  memorial  of  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  kept  up  in  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Chertsey ;  for,  the  word  is  made  up  of 
JOesar,  and  the  British  ridh,  ritus,  a  passage  or  ford,  lliey 
here  pronounce  Caesar  soft,  after  the  Itauian  nnanner;  soi 
Cherbourg,  in  France,  is  Caesaris  burgus.  So  the  Latins 
pronounced  cerasus,  a  cherry,  which  was  originally  pro- 
nounced kferry  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  whence  Lucul- 
hxs  brought  the  plant.  From  them  the  Turks  now  call  them 
lerrys. 

I  viewed  the  house  in  Chertsey  where  Mr.  Cowley  the 
poet  lived  and  died,  as  thev  say.  It  is  a  good  old  timber 
house,  of  a  tolerable  model.  There  is  a  large  garden  ;  a 
brook,  before-mentioned,  arising  at  St.  Anne's  hul,  runs  by 
the  side.  They  talk  of  a  pretty  summer-house  which  he 
built,  which  was  demolished  not  long  since  ;  and  of  a  seat 
nnder  a  sycamore-tree  by  the  brook ;  which  are  mentioned 
in  his  poems.  There  are  very  good  fish-ponds  too  of  his 
making. 

Near  Chertsey  is  that  remarkable  high  hill,  called  St 
Anne^s  hill,  from  a  chapel  built  upon  it  bv  the  piet^  of  for- 
mer times  to  the  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  blessed  Virp^n. 
It  is  much  higher  than  any  ground  near  it,  yet  has  a  very  fine 
spring  at  the  top,  never  dry ;  amatter  of  philosophy,  concem- 
ingwhich  I  never  could  in  my  mind  form  any  sort  of  solution. 

This  hill  gives  a  noble  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  and  of  that  motion  being  given  it  when  as  yet 
the  surface  of  the  ground  was  not  thoroughly  dry.  This  is 
a  fact  I  have  every  where  observed  in  all  my  travels,  and 
long  since  given  notice  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  my  Itine- 
rarium.    There  is  reason  to  admire  at  the  mcogitancy  of 


*  Perhaps  tbc  islets  above  Chertsey  bridge  break  the  force  of  the  stream  j 
another  advantage. 
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tnankind,  as  mvch  that  they  never  took  notice  of  it  before  at 
since,  though  a  matter  so  obvious,  so  exceedingly  remark* 
able. 

Near  Feltham  runs  that  artificial  river  made  across  the 
common  by  king  Charles  I.  from  Stanwell  to  Hampton* 
court;  and  east  of  the  poivder  mills  at  Belfont,  on  Houn* 
slow  heath,  I  again  remarked  a  verv  fair  piece  of  the  old 
Roman  road  from  Old  Street,  north  of  London,  Portpool 
Lane,  Theobald's  Road  in  my  parish,  Oxford  Road,  and  so 
by  Tumham  Green,  to  Staines.  This  piece  is  just  by  the 
waterside,  and  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  the  present  road 
leaves  it  to  go  to  the  bridge.  This  I  mentioned  in  jny 
Itinerary.  It  goes  across  the  kingdom  in  a  straight  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  Ikenil  Street,  from  Chichester  to  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk;  the  first  episcopal  seat  there,  erected  by  Fcelix 
the  Burgundian,  who  converted  that  country  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  built  the  school  at  Cambridge.  I  call  this  road^ 
for  distinction  sake,  via  Trinobantica. 

Wm.  Stukely. 
Oct.  19,  1752. 

1797,  March. 


XVt.  On  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 

Mr!  Urban,  Aug.  16. 

I  SEND  you  a  letter  onMons.  I'Abb^  Cartier's  work,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Antiquaries  at  Paris, 
which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Rey,  publisher  of  the  Journal  des  S(a- 
vans,  at  Amsterdam,  July  2S,  1781. 

"Sir, 

^  In  your  journal  of  this  month,  p.  288,  a  learned  abb^ 
says,  the  ancients  knew  America;  and  that,  from  the  little 
the  ancient  authors  have  left  us  on  the  long  voyages  of  the 
Phcenicians,  Carthaginians,  Marseillois,  and  Vannois,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Americans ;  and 
likewise,  that  Julius  Ca&sar  intended  to  reform  the  Roman 
navy  on  the  Rhodian  and  Yannois  plan. 

**  Though  I  believe  easily  in  history  when  it  has  an  air  of 
truth,  yet  I  cannot  but  look  on  these  assertions  as  strange 
h^ypotheses ;  they  appear  the  more  so,  as  the  most  expe« 
nenced  sea-faring  gentlemen  can  give  no  probable  conjec- 
ture on  such  mjitters,  not  even  now  the  ancients  worked 
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tbeir  sbip9>  nor  the  manner  of  managing  th^  number  of  ( 
in  their  ships  of  war. 

*^  But,  sir,  as  I  have  some  practice  in  the  nautic  arts,  and 
]kno\r  most  of  the  methods  for  working  ships  in  the  known 
world,  and  what  has  been  done  for  shortening  Toya^s  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  western  part  of  the  South  Seas,  I 
make  bold  to  hazard  some  objections  on  the  opinion  of  this 
learned  antiquary. 

'^  I  agree  that  the  ancients  built  large  ships,  and  s<»ne 
much  larger  than  necessary  to  cross  die  Atlantic  ocean, 
though  not  of  a  proper  figure  for  that  purpose;  and  that 
the  &eeks  constructed  vessels  double  the  length  of  our 
first-rate  men  of  war,  as  majr  be  seen  by  Ptolemy's  ship  of 
400  feet  long,  and  50  broad  in  the  midship,  with  a  propor- 
tionable height  (RoUin)  ;  it  had  4000  men  for  rowings  3000 
soldiers,  and  200  sailors.  This  proves  that  Ptolemy  pre* 
ferred  oars  to  sails,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  were  small  in 
proportion  to  those  made  use  of  in  our  days ;  though  this 
ship  was  double  the  length  of  our  largest,  which  have  six 
times  more  sailors. 

*'To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  largeness  of  some  of  the 
ancient  snips  of  war,  1  shall  mention  what  a  French  author 
says,  in  his  Commerce  des  Egyptiens. 

*  The  military  navy  of  Ptolemy  was  two  ships  of  thirty* 
^o  rows  of  oars,  one  of  twelve  rows,  four  of  thirteen  rows, 
fourteen  of  eleven  rows,  thirty- nine  of  nine  rows,  with  a 
double  number  of  quadriremes  and  others  of  less  size** 

^  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  a  ship  built  under  the 
direction  of  Archimedes;  it  was  of  a  very  extraordinary 
size,  and  had  such  a  number  of  conveniences,  that  we  can 
liave  no  notion  of  them,  being  so  different  from  those  of 
our  time. 

<^  But,  to  speak  of  ships  not  so  extraordinary,  and  which 
were  more  proper  for  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  any  of 
those  built  oy  the  Armoricans,  or  ancient  Gauls,  we  have 
but  to  look  on  those  constructed  by  Demetrius  for  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  were  such  as 
^ould  contain  1200  men. 

**  Here  is  what  Plutarch  says  of  those  vessels : 

« Demetrius  built  large  ships,  which  bad  so  majestic  an 
appearance  that  thev  fascinated  the  eyes  of  all  those  who 
perceived  them,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  very  ene«* 
mies  were  struck  with  admiration  when  they  saw  this  king's 
ships,  with  fifteen  and  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  pass  so  quick 
along  the  shore.' 
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**  The  learned  Abb^  Carrier  says,  that '  the  death  of  Cavr 
sar  hindered  the  reform  be  intended  to  make  in  the  Romaq 
navy.  Mark  Antony,  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  followed  Cae- 
sai^s  principl0s ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  would  haye  gaine4 
^be  day  bad  not  Cleopatra  fled  with  her  ships.' 

^'  To  such  assertions  we  make  bold  to  answer^  that  such 
8  man  93  Mark  Antony^  engaged  in  continual  civil  war% 
running  from  Rome  to  the  Alps,  then  to  Lombardy,  thence  to 
the  capital,  and  again  to  A^a,  against  the  Parthians  an4 
Egyptians,  and  at  last  plunged  in  perpetual  feastings,  &c 
such  a  man,  we  must  think,  was  ver^'  improper  tp  make  rev 
forms  in  matters  which  had  been  tbund  useful  for  many 
centuries,  since  we  see  that  in  our  days,  we  have  been  more 
than  fifty  years  in  finding  the  proper  length  of  our  naval 
cannon. 

^*  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  on  Ca)sar^$  intentions;  but 
Heave  you  to  judge  if  such  an  account,  asM.  L'Abbfi  givei 
us  of  Caesar's  intended  reform,  is  probable.  What  Plutarch 
says  of  the  battle  of  Actium  may  be  a  little  in  favour  of  An-* 
tony'a  preferring  heavy  ships;  but  his  conduct  proved  hi$ 
wrong  judgment.    This  ancient  author  says, 

^  Mark  Antony  had  no  less  than  five  hundred  ships, 
among  which  were  several  of  eight  and  ten  rows  of  oars  ; 
his  vessel  appeared  more  fit  for  triumph  than  battle. 

*  CsDsar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  all  light,  and 
easy  to  work ;  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  pomp. 

^  Mark  Antoqy  burnt  all  his  small  vessel^  but  reserved  his 
best  and  largest,  from  three  to  ten  rows  of  oars,  and  sixty 
{Egyptian  ships.  Wh^n  every  thing  was  in  order,  he  went 
round  his  fleet  in  ^  light  frigate,  encouraging  his  men  to 
keep  their  post  in  the  straits,  and  think  tnemseives  upoq 
firm  ground,  frovfi  the  weight  and  steadiness  of  their  ships. 
After  much  stay  in  tlie  same  place,  Mark  Antony's  men, 
impatient  to  attack,  from  the  opinion  they  had  of  the 
strength  of  their  vessels,  made  their  left  win^  advance; 
which  Csesar  pefceivine,  made  his  right  wing  tall  back  to 
decoy  his  enemy  out  of  the  straits.  Antony's  motion  was 
Tery  agreeable  to  CsDsar,  as  he  knew  Antony  had  not^ 
hands  enough  to  move  his  ponderous  vessels ;  for  which 
reason  ^ey  could  not  strike  with  their  beaks,  as  was  usual 
in  sea  fights.  Thus  Octavius,  taking  the  advantage  he  had 
over  his  antagonist,  gained  the  victory.* 

"  This  battle  shewed  the  judgment  of  Caesar,  and  the 
little  understanding  in  Mark  Antony  in  what  was  necessary 
to  work  heavy  ships ;  for,  if  he  had  had  men  in  proportion 
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to  tbe  size  of  his  vessels,  he  would  hare  sunk  Octavim^s 
sjiips  at  the  first  shQck ;  but  wh^t  could  be  expected  from 
9ucn  an  imprud^qt  man? 

'^  Let  us  now  see  if  the  Romans  thought  %he  Gallic  ship 
preferable  to  theirs.  When  Julius  Csesar's  fleet  was  built 
pn  the  Loi^e,  and  had  the  necessary  quantity  of  men  for 
rowing,  as  well  as  pilots  and  siUlois^  in  order  to  attack  the 
Yannois,  he  s$iys, 

'  The  enemy  had  an  advant^e  from  the  make  of  their 
ships ;  their  bottoms  were  flatter  than  ours,  and  of  course 
they  were  less  liable  to  be  damaged  when  the  tide  left  them 
on  the  shallows;  their  heads  and  sterns  were  high,  and 
better  fitted  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the 
ocean ;  they  were  built  with  oak ;  their  cross-timbers  were 
a  foot  square,  and  fastened  with  nails  of  an  inch  thick ;  their 
anchors  fastened  with  iron  chains  ;*  their  s^Is  were  made 
with  pliable  and  welUprepared  skins,  more  proper  to  endure 
the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  give  n^otion  to 
such  heavy  bodies.  It  was  against  such  ships,  said  he,  our 
fleet  was  to  engage;  but  we  surpassed  them  in  quickness  of 
motion,  though  we  could  not  hurt  them  with  our  beaks, 
tl^ey  being  too  st)*ongly  built  for  us ;  noF  could  we  safely 
attack  them  on  account  of  their  height ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  not  afraid  of  shallow  water,  nor  being  left  ashore 
when  the  tide  lyent  p(F,  all  which  our  vessels  dreaded.* 

y  To  shew  how  much  fitter  the  Roman  ships  were  for 
this  purpose  than  those  of  the  Gauls,  we  see  that,  when 
GsBsar  first  appeared  on  the  British  coast,  the  natives  were 
astonished  at  the  shape  and  manner  of  goiqg  of  the  Roman 
ships,  and  at  the  effect  of  the  Roman  engines  ;  which  made 
them  fall  back,  and  give  Caesar's  army  thne  to  land.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  Roman  manner  of  building  was  fitter 
for  their  purpose  than  M.  L'  Abb6  Cartier  thinks ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  Caesar  thoudit  little  about 
changing  his  oianner  of  building  to  copy  sJter  9fi  ^nferio;* 
one.  f         • 

^  **  A  ferther  proof  that  t^e  Romans  would  never  have  co^ 
pied  the  Gallic  method  of  building  ships,  in  the  slow  manner 
which  the  Gauls  made  their  vessels :  the  Rot^ans  had  sure 
rules,  by  which  every  carpenter  ppuld  work  praperly^  as 
may  be  conceived  by  the  great  number  of  ^hips  tney  buUt 
when  wanted,  and  as  appears  by  vvl^at  these  conquerors  did 

*"  ■.    ■  ■    '  ■    -     .  -  ■     I  ■  I.     ■  ■         I    ■    ■  ■    ■  T 

*  Jkohfi  iron  inatruncats  prore  that  the  G^alf  bad  \roii  works. 
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QD  tbe  Gftllic  shore,  wliere  Caesar  ordered  bis  army  to  build* 
^  many  vessels  fi3  they  could  while  he  was  in  winter 
quarters  ;  but,  as  he  had  observed  that  ^  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  vy^ere  lessened  by  going  in  and  out  of  the  tide,  he  or-?' 
dered  his  ships  to  be  less  lofty  than  those  built  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  have  them  drawn  on  shore  with  less 
diflSculty ;  and  that  they  should  be  broader,  in  order  tQ 
«arry  more  burthen,  and  be  lighter  for  rowing  as  well  as  foip 
lailing.* 

"At  Caesar^s  return  from  winter  quarters,  he  found  up^ 
vards  of  600  ships,  and  28  gallies  built,t  though  his  mea 
had  had  a  bard  wmter,  so  desirous  were  they  to  follow  hi$ 
orders. 

*  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  five  legions,  left  |he  Gallic  shore 
with  a  gentle  southerly  wind,  which  fell  at  midnight  This 
made  the  tide  carry  faim  to  the  right ;  and,  at  day-break,  he 
perceived  Britain  on  his  left-hand,  which  maae  him  tack 
about  to  regaiq  what  he  had  lost  in  the  night,  in  order  to 
land  in  the  same  place  which  had  been  so  rortunate  for  his 
return  last  campaign.  On  this  occasion  his  soldiers  shewed 
their  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  rowed  forward 
th^  heavy  transports  witn  as  much  quickness  as  if  they  had 
b^eh  gallies  ;  for  which  Csesar  praised  them  much.^ 

^'This  single  instance  shews  how  the  |lomans  cQuld  make 
use  of  their  oars  in  their  ships  of  burden ;  and  that  the  an* 
cient  vessels  were  made  so  as  to  employ  sails  and  oars  at  the 
same  time,  and,  of  course,  to  keep  up  to  the  wind  neareir 
than  we  do  in  moderate  weather. 

**The  better  to  prove  the  improbability  of  the  Komans 
cppying  the'heavy  Gallic  ships,  we  ha^e  but  to  IqoH  at  the 
sea-fight  before  Marseilles,  where  they  had  much  trouble 
with  twelve  great  vessels^  built  in  thirty  days  after  they  had 
cut  down  the  trees;  the  greenness  of  the  wood  rendered 
them  so  heavy  that  they  could  hardly  be  managed. 

*^  From  these  premises  every  one  will  conclude]^  that  Caesar 


*  This  shews  that  every  roan  could  work  at  ship-building  from  easy  rules, 
very  different  froin  our  method,  vhich  is  attended  vvth  an  in&mty  of  costly 
Bkoalds 

f  At  first  sight,  it  is  surprising  how  the  Romans  could  build  such  ac^uantity 
ef  ships  in  a  wiiiter;  bu^  if  rigotly  considered,  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the 
ioldicrs  could  make  use  of  saws,  axes,  augers,  and  aU  the  necessary  tools  for 
working  wood ;  and,  as  every  man  who  can  make  use' of  such  instruments  oan 
^re  timber  as  he  pleases,  all  the  army  could  be  ship'Carpenters ;  and  tbe 
more  so,  as  the  ancients  had  general  and  simple  rules  for  ship'-bnilding,  of 
course  ^e  officers,  in  the  winter  quarters,  filled  up  their  time  with  luperin* 
tending  those  works. 
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never  dreamed  6f  changing  his  manner  for  that  of  that 
clumsy  Gallic  mode,  since,  three  centuries  afterwardsj  a9 
Appian  says, 

'  The  Komans  had  two  thousand  Ught  ships,  and  fifteen 
hundred  vessels  with  five  and  six  rows  of  oars ;  they  had  abo 
^ight  hundred  larffe  ships,  which  they  named  Ptolemiques, 
&r  their  emperor  s  pomp,  carved  and  gilt  from  bead  to 
stem/ 

^<  Having  said  something  on  what  is  most  remarkable  iq 
the  ancient  ships  of  war,  we  must  take  a  little  notice  of  their 
mercantile  vessels.  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  their  pro* 
portions  were  four  breadths  for  one  length,  as  may  be  seen 
m  the  Wishes  of  Luciao,  when  he  mentions  a  large  ship, 
which  carried  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  which,  from 
bad  weather,  was  driven  into  the  Peraeum,  the  port  of 
Athens, 

^^  As  the  Grecian  and  Roman  seas  were  not  ^  extensive 
p&  those  of  the  ocean,  their  ships  had  no  need  of  such  strong 
timbers  as  we  m^ke  i|se  of  at  present ;  for  which  reason, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  neither  tne  Grecian  nor  the  Roman 
merchant-ships  could  cross  the  long  space  in  the  Atlantic 
<!>cean,  which  separates  Europe  from  America,  though  they 
went  over  the  Black  Sea,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

**  An  ancient  author,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  says, 
that,  *from  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  the  Scythians  dwelt  in  ice  and  snow,  ships  have  bee^ 
seen  to  come,  with  a  good  wind,  from  those  frozen  coun-v 
tries,  and  arrive  in  ten  days  at  Rhodes ;  after  which  they 
have  been  at  Alexandria  in  four  days ;  and  in  ten  days  more 
Went  up  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia.*  Commerce  des  Egypticns. 
And  thus  they  could  run,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  days, 
from  the  coldest  regions  to  the  hottest. 

•'From  what  has  been  seen,  ship-builders  in  those  days 
knew  bow  to  make  their  v^sseIs  run  from  the  north  paft  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  Egypt  in  fourteen  days,  which  shews  that 
the  ancients  bad  more  knowledge  in  maritime  affairs  than 
generally  our  sea^faring  j^entlemen  ^hink,  whq  seldom  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  into  antiquity,  where  they 
would  find  our  forefathers  bad  some  understanding  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  ourselves.  From  what  has  been  said,  the 
Romany  had  no  need  to  change  t|^eir  systein  of  ship-buiid<i 
log  for  that  of  the  Gauls, 

♦*\ye  allo^  that  IV!.  L'Abb^  Cartier*s  remarks  may  be 
curiqus;  but,  from  tiie  )ittie  which  authors  have  said  on 
these  niatters,  bqw  could  be  icpagine  sucl^  a  problematio 
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proposition  could  be  believed  by  the  members  of  the  aca- 
demy ?  Yet  they  did  believe  it.  But,  from  what  has  been 
shewn,  any  body  may  boldly  say,  thatj  nineteen  hundred 
years  past,  our  forefathers  coulH  never  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  course  could  not  know  America.  I  hare 
heard  indeed,  forty  years  ago^  thax  an  Irishman^  taken  by 
die  savages  in  America^  cried  out  in  his  native  language ; 
and  that  the  words  he  spoke  had  such  an  ^ff(^ct  upon  these 
people,  that  they  thought  there  was  some  connection  be- 
tween the  Irish  tongue  and  their  own,  which  induced  them 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  There,  sir,  is  one  more  discovery 
for  your  inventive  antiquaries;  it  may  lead  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hibernian  grammar  with  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans^ as  well  as  on  the  arts  and  sciences^  manufactures  and 
commerce,  of  these  wild  people^ 

^^  But,  to  shew  how  cautious  writers  should  be  in  advanc- 
ing hypothetical  notions,  the  shortest  way  to  America  is 
more  than  thirty  degrees  in  longitude^  through  strong 
currents  and  tempestuous  oceans,  Targe  enough  to  swallow 
ten  millions  of  Gallic  flat-bottomed  ships,  rigged  I  know 
not  how,  '  with  pliant,  well-dressed  skins^  and  anchors  fast- 
ened to  iron  chains* 

"  Besides^  they  must  have  had  other  methods  of  working 
their  ships  than  those  they  have  left  us  a  notion  of,  to  navi- 
gate in  those  dangerous  seas,  which  make  the  boldest  mari- 
ner tremble.  But  to  come  from  that  new  worlds  how  could 
tbey  find  their  way  in  latitudes  where  fogs  are  so  thick  as  to 
hinder  one  man^s  seeing  another  halfway  over  the  ship  ? 

"From  what  you  have  seen,  sir^  it  must  appear  .very  ex- 
traordinary that  M.  L'Abb^  Cartier  should  conclude  so  po- 
sitively from,  as  he  says,  *  the  little  documents  which  the 
ancient  authors  have  left  us ;'  but  it  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary that  an  academy  of  antiquaries  .should  have  crowned 
sucK  a  work,  especially  when  most  of  the  sea-faring  gentle- 
men of  our  days  are  of  opinion,  that  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  ancients' on  their  ships  of  war  with  oars  is  fabulous. 

"Let  these  gentlemen  remember,  that  Julius  Caesar,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  very  particular  in  the  description  of 
his  engagements  with  the  Egyptian  ships  before  Alexan- 
dria. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  reasons  why  our  writers  and 
mariners  do  not  believe  wnat  the  ancients  have  said ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  those  who  generally  comment  on  an-* 
cient  art^  have  very  little  experience  in  tkose  of  our  times, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedic,    which  are  almost 

VOL.   I.  I 
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written  and  copied  l>y  men  who  make  it  thei*' busiireis  to 
"write  on  arts  they  never  have  practised. 

"  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  arts  is  not  easily  obtained  from  the  works  of 
our  present  writers,  who,  for  instance,  name  three-banked 
ships,  &c.  those  with  three  rows  of  oars,  for  want  of  under- 
standing the  practical  part ;  like  those  translators  who  un- 
derstand not  the  true  style  of  the  language,  and  much  less 
the  technical  terms  of  arts,  which  will  ever  put  in  confusion 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  world,  if  he  has  not  experience  in 
the  art  he  speaks  of. 

''  As  you  see,  sir,  I  have  given  some  reasons  to  shew  how 
far  we  are  from  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
maritime  arts,  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  an  opinion 
on  what  I  think  material  for  saving  ships  in  many  cases,  toge* 
ther  with  a  great  numberof  men^s  lives.  I  mean  to  take  some- 
thing from  the  ancients,  and  apply  it  to  our  manner  of  act- 
ing, for  which  I  should  propose  a  premium  :  *  For  the  best 
manner  of  tacking  about,  without  sail  and  with  sail,  to  go  in 
and  out  of  port  backwards  and  forwards  without  turning,  in 
all  weathers  eiccept  storms  or  strong  winds,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  ;  this  to  be  done  without  obstruct- 
ing the  present  manner  of  working  ships,  one  thousand 
pounds/ 

**  Many  think  the  French  are  the  best  theorists  in  naval 
architecture ;  but  their  method,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations,  appears  not  to  be  founded  on  plain  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  for  the  dimensions  of  their  ships  they  are  at  variance 
one  with  the  other.  Tor  example,  says  a  builder  at  Brest, 
a  ship  ought  to  be  from  175  to  180  feet  long,  by  47  to  50 
broad,  and  22  to  25  in  the  hold.  Vessels  of  other  sises 
have  no  better  rules  :  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  they  say,  ought 
to  be  from  120  to  130  feet  m  length,  by  33  or  34  in  breadth, 
and  16  or  17  in  the  hold. 

'^  I  shall  not  say  that  such  a  diversity  of  dimensions 
proves  their  not  having  ju:>t  ideas  of  the  proportions  of  their 
art ;  but  I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  few  questions  to  these 
gentlemen. 

"  What  inconvenience  woyld  there  be  in  making  a  first 
rate  ship  of  200  feet  long,  and  50  broad,  with  a  hold  pf 
25  feet  ?  It  would  carry  more  sail,  and  go  quicker.  Such 
dimensions  are  so  simple  that  a  child  could  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, since  they  give  four  breadths  for  one  length,  and  the 
hold  is  in  the  midship.  All  ships  should  be  made  in  these 
proportions,  that  is,  in  aliquot  parts ;  then  we  should  be 
certain  which  would  be  best  for  different  uses. 
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"  To  buUd  frigateii  of  108  or  1 10  feet  long  for  thirty  glins, 
merely  for  the  accbmmodation  of  metal,  is  luce  being  guided 
by  accessary  parts  to  And  principles  for  the  difectidn  of  the 
whole^  whereas  it  should  be  the  subject  \^hich  goterns  the 
attribute.  Nothing,  id  shott>  is  more  apt  to  lead  into  diffi* 
culties  than  reasoriing  from  raildom  principles,  instead  of 
founding  them  on  harmonious  rules^  which  lead  to  true 
maxims,  and  give  the  first  idea  of  the  parts  which  compose 
an  invention.  This  ancieht  manner  of  feascAfiing  is  not 
easily  to  be  found  iti  the  modem  contrirets^  who  seldom  or 
Dever  look  out  of  the  track  they  are  in^  and  eten  oiFer  pre- 
miums to  understand  a  part  mote  of  the  wrong  routine  they 
have  ever  followed*  I  am^  my  good  friend,  your  htimble 
servant, 

1792,  Sept* 


-i-«i«ri«a^iii«M 


XVII.  A  l^ragtzfent  of  History  relative  t6  the  ItevolUtion. 

Mil  Urban, 

I  HEREWITH  settd  you  si  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rose, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh^  to  bishop  Campbell,  at  London,  which 
is  the  more  curious,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any 
collection  of  papers,  or  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers* 
It  accounts  for  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  Episcopal  Clergy 
at  the  Revolution,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
bishops  in  that  kingdom.  From  this  letter,  likewise,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  that,  if  the  Scots  bishops  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  brethren  in  England,  episcopacy  would 
not  only  have  been  tolerated  but  established  in  Scotland ; 
and  that  king  William  would  have  been  much  better  pleased 
to  have  countenanced  the  bishops  there  than  the  Presbyte- 
rians, if  the  bishops  would  have  undertaken  to  have  sup* 
ported  his  cause.  But  from  the  perusal  of  the  original,  the 
reader  will  naturally  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


I  2 


!  J  8        *I*ragntent  of  Ilistori/ relaiivt  id  the  Hevoluti^, 

Dr.  RosCy  Bishop  of  Edinhurgh^  to  Bishop  Campbell^  at 
London, 

October  22^  1713 

BkCAUSK  you  desifef  a  short  history  of  ray  own  |>ro- 

ccedings  and  conduct  when  riY  Lx)ndon,  at  the  late  revolu- 
tion, I  shall,  for  your  satisfirctron  and  that  of  others,  set 
down  a  sho^and  piain  srum  of  rt,  which  is  as  follows. 

Wlierrin  October  in  1638,  the  Scots  bisnops  came  to  know 
the  ititended  invasion  by  the  prince  of  Orange,-  a  good  many 
of  them  being  then  at  Fldinbargh,  meeting  together,  con- 
certed and  sent  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  king.   Afterwards, 
in  November,  finding  tcrat  the  prince  was  landed,  and  fore- 
seeing the  dreadful  convulsions  that  were  like  to   ensue, 
and  not  knowing  what  damages  might  arise  thence  both  to 
church  and  state,  resolved  to  send  up  two  of  their  number 
to  the  king,  with  a  renewed  tender  of  their  duty ;  insti'uct* 
ing  them  also  to  wait  on  the  bishops  of  England  for  their 
advice  and  assistance,  in  case  that  any  unlucky  thine  might 
possibly  happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  our  churcn  :  this 
resolution  being  taken,  it  was  represented  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops to  his  majesty's  privy  council,  (in  which  the  lord 
Perth  sat  as  chancellor)  and  was  agreed  to  and  approved  of 
by  ibem.    Whereupon,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  bishops, 
it  was  not  thought  fit,  even  by  the  archbishops  themselves, 
that  any  of  them  (though  they  were  men  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  experience)  should  ga  up,  as  being  less  accept- 
able to  the  EngUsh  bishops,  from  their  having  consenteci  to 
the  taking  off  the  sanguinary  laws  against  the  Papists,  and 
so  that  undertaking  was  devolved  over  upon  Dr.  Bruce, 
bishop  of  Orkney,   and  me;   h^  having  suffered  for  not 
agreeing  to  that  project,  and  I  not  concerned,  as  not  being 
a  bishop  at  that  time;  and  accordingly  a  commission  ^vas 
drawn  up  and  signed  for  us  two,  December  3d,  1688.     The 
bishop  of  Orkney  promising  to  come  back  from  that  coun- 
try in  eight  or  ten  days  time,  that  we  might  journey  toge- 
ther, occasioned  my  stay;  but  when  that  time  was  elapsed, 
I  had  a  letter  from  him,  signifying  that  he  had  fallen  very 
ill,  and  desiring  me  to  go  up  post,  as  soon  as  I  could,  pro- 
mising ta  follow  as  soon  as  health  would  serve  ;  whereupon 
1  took  post,  and  in  a  few  days  coming  to  Northallerton, 
wliere  hearing  of  the  king's  Having  left  Rochester,  I  stood 
doubtful  with  myself^  whether  to  go  forward  or  return;  but 
considering  the  various  and  contradi4;tory  accounts  I  bad 
got  all  along  upon  the  road,  a|id  tliat,  in  case  of  the  king's 
retirement,  matters  would  be  so  much  the  more  dark  and 
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perplexed,  I  resolved  to  go  oii,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
give  just  accounts  of  things  to  niy  brethren  here,  from  time 
to  time,  and  have  the  advice  of  English  bishQ|;>8,  whom  I 
never  doubted  to  find  unalterably  firni  to  their  muster's  in- 
terest And  as  this  wa*  the  occasion  of  my  coming  to  Lon- 
don, so  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  tiie  bishop  of  Oik- 
ney*s  illness,  that  difficult  task  fell  to  my  $hare  alone. 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I  waited  on  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  (to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  he 
known,  some  three  years  before)  and  after  my  presenting, 
and  his  grace's  reading,  my  commission,  his  grace  said  that 
matters  were  very  dark,  and  the  cloud  so  thick  or  gross 
that  they  could  not  see  through  it;  they  knew  not  well 
what  to  do  for  themselves,  and  far  less  what  advice  to  give 
me;  that  there  was  to  b^  a  meeting  of  bishops  with  hi ui 
that  day,  and  desired  me  to  see  him  a  week  thereafU-'r.  I 
next  waited  on  the  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph^t  (beiiig  my  ac* 
quaintance  also)  who  treated  ipe  io  »ucl)  9.  inanner  that  I 
could  not  but  see  through  his  inclinations ;  wherefore  I  re- 
solved to  visit  hmi  no  more«  nor  to  address  inyself  to  any 
others  of  that  order,  till  I  sl^ould  have  occasion  to  lean) 
something  farther  about  ttu^m :  wherefore  the  week  there^ 
after  I  repaired  again  to  Lanal>cth,  and  told  his  grace  alt  that 
had  pa3S,e4  between  jSt.  Asaph  and  nie,  who  smiling  replied, 
thaJt  St.  Asaph  was  a  good  ^^n^  but  an  «^ngry  man,  and 
wtthall  told  n)e,  that  matters  still  continued  dark,  and  that 
it  behoved  me  to  wait  t.he  issue  of  their  convention,  which 
he  si)spected  was  only  that  which  could  giye  light,  and 
open  the  scene;  but  witball  debired  me  to  come  to  him 
from  time  to  tinje,  and  if  any  thiug  occurred,  he  would  sig- 
nify it  to  mc.  Jn  that  wearisoi^je  seasoui  (wearisome  to  me, 
because  acquainted  with  few,  save  those  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, and  of  those  1  knew  not  whom  to  trust)  I  waited  on 
the  bishop  of  .LondQUyi^  and  entres^tcd  him  to  speak  to  the 
prince,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  of  our  clergy,  but 
to  no  purpos^.  I  was  also  with  the  then  Dr.  Burnet,  upon 
the  same  design,  but  with  uo  success,  who  told  me  be  did 
not  meddle  jn  Scots  affairs.  1  was  also  earnestly  desired  by 
die  bishop  of  London,  and  the  then  Viscount  of  Tarbat,  and 
some  other  Scou  peer^«  tq  wmt  upon  the  prince,  and  to 
present  him  with  an  address  upon  that  head.  I  asked  whe- 
ther I  or  my  ^({dress  would  readily  meet  with  acceptance 
or  success,  if  it  did  not  compliment  the  prince  upoa  his 
descent,  to  deliver  us  from  popery  and  slavery ;  they  siid 

n  Ui.  t^  cuCr^  f  Dr*  Lloyd.  %  ^*  Comptoiu   £« 
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that  wa$  ab^plutely  necessary.  |  told  th^m  I  ^vas  neither 
instructe4  by  my  cqnstituents  to  do  so,  neither  had  I  my-r 
self  cleam^s  tp  do  it,  and  that  pn  these  terms  I  neither 
cooid  npr  would  eitber  visit  or  address  bis  highness.  In  that 
season  also,  I  ha4  the  honour  to  be  acquainted,  and  several 
times  visited  the  worthy  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  whose 
conversation  lyas  very  useful  tp  me,  and  every  way  agree- 
able. And  besides  these  bishops  already  mentioned,  I  had 
not  the  honoiir  tP  be  acquainted  with  any  other,  and  thus 
the  whole  tfme  of  the  convention  was  passed  off,  excepting 
what  was  spent  in  necessary  duties,  and  visiting  our  cpuntry- 
men,  evep  until  tl^e  d^y  the  dark  scene  was  opened  by 
the  surprising  vpte  of  abdication ;  on  which  I  went  over  tp 
Lambeth.  W^^^  passed  there  betwixt  his  grace  and  me  (be- 
ing all  ptivate)  it  is  both  needless  and  would  be  very  tedi- 
ous^ and  perchance  not  so  very  proper  to  write  it.  In  the 
close,  I  tpld  his  grace  that  I  would  make  ready  to  gp  home, 
and  only  ly^t  on  bis  grace  once  more  before  I  took  my 
journey. 

\¥hile  I  was  making  my  visits  of  leave  to  my  country«r 
men,  t  was  surprizingly  told  that  some  two  or  three  of 
fhem,  attempting  to  go  home  without  passes,  were  the  first 
stage  stopt  upon  the  road,  and  that  none  were  to  expect 
passes  without  waiting  on  the  prince.  Whereupon  I  re- 
paired again  to  Lamoeth,  to  have  his  grace's  advice,  who 
considering  the  necessity  of  that  compiinrent,  agreed  to  my 
making  it.  Upon  my  applying  to  the  bishop  ot  London  to 
introduce  me,  his  lordship  asked  me  whetner  I  bad  any 
thin^  to  say  to  the  king  (so  was  the  stile  in  England  then) : 
I  replied  f  ha4  nothing  to  say,  save  that  I  was  going  for 
Scotland,  being  a  member  of  the  convention ;  for  I  under- 
stood that  w|tnQnt  waitine  on  the  prince,  (that  being  the 
most  common  Scots  stile)  I  could  not  have  a  pass,  and  that 
Without  that,  |  must  needs  be  stopt  upon  the  jt>ad,  as  seve* 
ral  of  my  countjryqien  had  been.  His  lordship  asked  me 
again,  saying,  seeing  the  clergy  have  been,  and  are  so 
routed  and  barbaroifsly  treated  by  the  Presbyterians,  will 
}  ou  not  speak  to  the  kin^  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  your  own  clergy  r  My  reply  was,  that  the  prince 
had  been  often  applied  to  in  that  matter  by  several  of  the 
nobility,  and  addressed  also  by  the  sufferers  themselves, 
and  yet  all  to  no  purpose,  wherefore  I  could  have  no  hopes 
thattfiy  intercessions  would  be  of  any  avail;  but  if  his  lord- 
ship thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make  them. 
His  lordship  asked  me  farther,  whether  any  of  our  country  men 
would  go  along  with  me,  and  spoke  particularly  of  sir  George 
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Mackenzie.  I  replied,  I  doubted  nothing  of  tbat-;  where- 
upon his  lordship  bid  me  find  him  out,  that  both  be  ^ind  I 
should  be  at  court  that  day,  against  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  he  would  surely  be  there  to  introduce  us^  all 
which  (I  having  found  sir  George)  in^parted  to  him^  who 
liked  it  very  well,  and  said  it  was  a  good  occasion,  and 
wished  that  several  of  our  nobility  might  be  advertised  by 
us  to  be  there  also;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  doubted 
much,  whether  coming  in  a  body,  he  (the  prince)  would 
give  us  access ;  and  that  our  nobility  would  be  niudi 
oiFended  at  us,  if  coming  to  court  upon  our  invitation,  ac* 
cess  should  be  denied  them,  and  therefore  I  tfaoLight  it  best 
that  we  alone  shotdd  meet  the  bishop  at  the  time  ap« 
pointed,  and  advise  with  him  what  was  fit  to  be  done;  which 
was  agreed  to  :  and  upon  our  meeting  with  the  bishop,  sir 
George  made  that  overture  to  his  lordship,  which  he  closing 
with  very  warmly,  said  he  would  go  into  the  kingjirand  see 
if  he  would  appoint  a  time  for  the  Scots  episcopal  nobility 
and  gentry  to  wait  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland,  ^o  sadly  persecuted.  Whereupon  the  bishop 
leaving  us  in  a  room  of  Whitehall,  near  adjoining  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  was,  stayed  above  a  full  half-hour 
froo)  us,  and  upon  his  return  told  us,  the  king's  answer  was, 
that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  come  to  him  in  a  body,  lest 
that  might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage  to  the  Presbyterians, 
neither  would  he  permit  them  (for  the  same  reason)  to  come 
to  him  in  numbers;  and  that  he  would  not  allow  above  two 
of  either  party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  him  on  church  mat- 
ters. 

Then  the  bishop  directing  his  discourse  to  me,  said.  My 
lord,  you  see  that  the  king,  having  thrown  hiipself  upon  the 
water,  must  keep  himself  a  swimming  with  one  h^qd*  The 
Presbyterians  have  joined  him  closely,  and  offer  to  support 
him,  and  therefore  ne  cannot  cast  them  off,  unless  he  could 
see  how  otherwise  he  can  be  served-  And  the  king  bids 
me  tell  you,  that  he  knows  the  state  of  Scotland  mu<;t^ 
better  than  he  did  when  be  was  in  Holland ;  for  while  there, 
he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland,  generally  all  over,  was 
Presbyterians,  but  now  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  for  episcopacy,  and  it  is  the  trading 
and  inferior  sgrt  ixe  fpr  presbjrtery  ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that,  if  you  ^ill  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  pur-» 
pose  that  be  is  ser\'ed  (lere  in  England,  he  will  take. you  by 
the  hand,  support  the  church  and  order,  and  throw  off  the 
Presbyteriai|s. 
My  aniwer  to  this  was,  My  Loi:4>  I  cannot  but  thank  the 
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prince  for  his  frankness  and  offer;  but  withall  I  mast  tell 
yoar  lordship,  that,  when  I  came  from  Scotland,  neither  my 
brethjren  nor  I  apprehended  any  such  revolution  as  I  have 
seen  now  in  England,  and  thereK)re  I  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  instructed  by  them  what  answer  to  make  to  the  prince's 
offer,  and  therefore  what  I  say,  is  not  in  their  name,  but 
only  my  private  opinion ;  which  is,  that  I  truly  tiiink  they 
will  not  serve  the  prince  so  as  he  is  served  in  England,  that 
is,  as  I  take  it,  to  make  him  their  king,  nor  give  their  suf- 
^ge  for  his  being  king ;  and  though  as  to  this  matter,  I  can 
say  nothing  in  their  name,  and  as  from  them,  yet  for  myself 
I  must  say,^  that,  rather  than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the 
interest  that  either  I  have,  or  may  expect  to  have,  in  Brir 
tain.  Upon  this  the  bishop  commended  my  openness  and 
ingenuity,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  so ;  for,  says  he,  all 
the  time  you  have  been  here,  neither  have  you  waited  on 
the  kingf^  nor  have  any  of  your  brethren,  the  Scots  bishops, 
made  any  address  to  him,  so  the  king  must  be  excused  tor 
standing  by  the  Presbyterians. 

Immediately  upon  this,  the  prince  going  somewhere 
abroad,  comes  through  our  room,  and  sir  George  Macken- 
zie takes  leave  of  him,  in  very  few  words.  I  applied  to  the 
bishop,  and  said,  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for 
apptication,  in  our  church  matters,  and  this  opporuinity  for 
taking  leave  of  the  prince  is  lost ;  wherefore  I  beg  that  your 
lordship  would  introduce  me  for  that  effect,  if  you  can, 
next  day  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  which  his 
lordship  promised  and  performed  ;  and  upon  my  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  prince's  presence,  he  came  three  or  four 
steps  forward  from  his  company,  and  prevented  me,  by 
saying.  My  lord,  are  you  going  tor  Scotland  ?  My  reply  was. 
Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  any  commands  for  me.  Then  be  said, 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  example  of 
England;  wherefore  being  somewhat  difficulted  how  to 
make  a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer,  without  entangling 
myself,  I  readily  replied,  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  so  far  as  law, 
reason^  or  conscience  will  allow  me.  How  this  answer 
pleased  I  cannot  well  tell,  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and 
conditions  of  it  were  not  acceptable,  for  instantly  the  prince, 
without  saying  any  more,  turned  away  from  me  and  went 
back  to  his  company.  Considering  what  had  passed  the 
day  before,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  prince  accost 
me  in  these  terms ;  but  I  presume,  that  either  the  bishop 
(not  having  time)  had  not  acquainted  him  with  what  had 
passed,  or  that  the  prince  proposed  to  try  what  might  be 
made  of  me  by  the  honour  he  did  n)e  ot  thut  immediate 
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demand.  And  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  last  time,  I 
bad  the  honour  to  speak  with  his  highness.  The  things  I 
write  were  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but  in  the  self-same 
individual  words,  that  I  have  set  them  down.  Whether 
what  the  bishop  of  London  delivered  as  from  the  prince, 
was  so,  or  not,  I  cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  I  think  his  lord* 
ship's  word  was  good  enough  for  that:  or  whether  the 
prince  would  have  stood  by  his  pronise,  of  casting  oiF  the 
presby terians  and  protecting  us,  in  case  we  bad  come  in  to 
his  interest,  I  will  not  determine;  though  this  seems  the 
most  probable  to  me,  and  that  for  these  reasons:  he  bad 
the  Presbyterians  sure  on  his  side,  both  from  inclination  and 
interest,  many  of  them  having  come  over  with  him,  and  tjie 
rest  having  appeared  so  warmly  for  him,  that  with  no  good 
gmce,  imaginable,  could  they  return  to  king  James's  in-» 
terest ;  next  by  gaining,  as  he  might  presume  to  gain,  the 
episcopal  nobility  and  gentry,  which  he  saw  was  a  great 
party,  and  consequently  that  king  James  would  be  deprived 
of  his  principal  supix>rt ;  then  he  saw  what  a  hardship  it 
would  be  upon  the  church  of  England,  and  of  what  bad  con* 
sequence  to  see  episcopacy  ruined  in  Scotland;  who  no 
doubt  would  have  vigorously  interposed  for  us,  if  we  by 
our  carriage  could  have  been  brought  to  justify  their  mea* 
sures. 

And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  for  after  my  coming 
down  here,  my  lord  St.  Andrew  and  I  taking  occasion  to 
wait  on  duke  Hamilton,  his  grace  told  us,  a  day  or  t\ro  be- 
fore thp  sittii)g  down  of  the  convention,  that  he  had  it  in 
special  charge  from  king  William,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  case 
the  bishops  c6i)ld  by  any  means  be  brought  to  befriend  his 
interest,  ai)d  prayed  us  most  pathetically  for  our  own  sake 
to  folloyf  the  example  of  the  church  of  England ;  to  which 
my  lord  St.  Andrew  replied,  that  both  by  natural  allegiance^ 
the  law^,  and  the  ip.ost  solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in 
the  king's  interest,  and  that  we  were  by  God's  grace  to 
stand  by  it  in  tfie  fac^  of  all  dangers,  and  to  the  greatest 
looses ;  subjoiping  that  hi$  grape's  quality  and  influence  put 
i^  in  his  hands  to  do  his  m^j^sty  the  greatest  service^  and 
himself  the  surest  hpnofir;  and  if  be  acted  otherwise,  it 
might  readily  lie  as  a  heavy  tache  and  curse  both  upon  bin  « 
self  and  his  family.  I  can  say  no  more  for  want  of  paper, 
save  that  I  am  as  before,: — r— 

Alex.  Edinb. 
>774,  April 
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XVIII.  Account  of  King  John's  Death,  from  an  ancient  MS, 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  SEND  you  herewith,  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  my 
possession,  an  account  of  the  death  of  King  John,  which 
ilapin  rejects,  (and  his  translator  after  him),  because  no 
contemporary  writer  mentions  the  same,  and  on  the  inipro* 
bability  of  a  man  poisoning  himself  to  be  revenged  of  ano- 
ther. A  dissertator  on  the  history  of  this  reign  however 
(whose  tract  is  added  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  last  octavo 
edition)  gives  very  good  reasons  for  receiving  this  account, 
which  (according  to  Mr.  Tindal)  is  fii*st  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish by  Caxton,  a  monk.  Whether  this  MS.  history,  which 
is  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third,  and  comes  with  internal  evidence  of  being  the 

froduction  of  a  monkish  writer,  be  written  by  that  Caxton, 
leave  to  some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  to  deter* 
mine. 

'^  The  barons  of  Engelond  had  so  hughe  partye  and  heipe 
tburgh  Lowys  the  kynges  sone  of  Fraunce,  that  kyng  John 
wist  not  whider  for  to  turne,  ne  gone;  and  so  it  felle,  that 
he  wolde  have  gon  to  Nicbole,*  and  as  he  wente  thiderward 
he  come  to  the  abbey  of  Swyneshened,t  and  ther  he  abode 
»  dayes.  And  as  he  sat  at  mete,  he  axed  a  monke  of  the 
bows,  how  meche  a  lof  was  worth  that  was  set  byfore  hym  at 
0ie  table ;  and  the  monke  seide  that  the  lof  was  worth  but 
an  halfpenny.  "  O,  quod  he,  tho  here  is  gret  chepe  of 
breed ;  now,  quod  the  Kyng,  &  I  may  lyVe  such  a  lof  schal 
be  worth  xxd.  or  half  yeer  be  agon."*  And  when  he  had 
seyd  this  word  mych  he  thoghte  &  oft  tyme  siked,  and 
norne^  &  ete  of  the  breed,  and  seyd,  **  be  God  the  word  I 
have  spoke  it  schal  be  soth."  The  monke  that  stood  before 
the  kynff,  was  for  this  woord  fol  sory  in  herte,  and  thoehte 
rathere  he  wold  hymselfe  soufFr^  pitous  deth,  and  thogluif 
he  myghte  ordeigne  therefore  some  manor  remedye.  And 
ftnone  the  monke  went  to  his  abbot,  &  was  schreven§  of 
hym  &  told  the  abbot  al  that  the  kyng  ^eyde,  and  prayed 
hxs  abbot  for  to  a88oyIe||  him,  for  he  wolcf  geve  the  kyn^ 
such  a  watsayll^  that  all  Engelond  schuld  be  glad  thereof, 


*  Lincoln.     Uaf'in.  +  Swines-hcad,  or  Swinstca^.         J  took. 

§  confrssrd  by  hini  |j  to  give  him  absolution. 

IT  Watsayll,  wassail  or  wa^sel,  a  Stixon  phraso  iistjd  on  'Irnkiii?  br-^lhs, 
|it4irally  si^ifyiu^^  ^uur  heultli^  from  tbt-iice  the  bywl  ukcU  an  this  ^icjsioQ 
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k.  joyfull  Tho  went  the  tnonke  into  a  gardyn^  &  fonde  a 
gret  tode  therin;  &  nome  her  up,  &  put  here  in  a  cuppe, 
Sc  felled  it  with  good  good  aie,  &  prickked  the  tode  thur]g^ 
with  a  broche*  meny  tymes,  tul  that  the  venyme  come  out 
ID  eche  side,  in  to  the  cuppe.  And  tho  nome  the  cuppe  & 
broght  it  before  the  kyng,  and  knelyng  seyde,  "  Sir,  quod 
he,  watsayll,  for  never  dayes  of  youre  lyf  ne  dronk  ye  of 
such  a  cuppe.*'  ^*  The  begynne,  monke,''  quod  the  kyng; 
&  the  monke  dranke  a  gret  draught  &  toke  the  kyng  w% 
cuppe,  &  the  kyng  also  dranke  a  ^et  draught,  and  set  doun 
(he  cuppe.  The  monke  anon  right  went  into  the  fermery,t 
&  ther  dide  anon,  on  whos  soule  God  have  mercy.  Amen. 
And  fy  ve  monkes  syngen  for  his  soule  speciallich,^  &  schul 
while  the  abbey  scant.  The  kyng  aros  up  anon  ful  evyl  at 
ese,  &  commanded  to  remove  the  t^ibie,  and  axed  after  the 
monke,  and  men  told  him  that  he  was  dede,  for  his  wombe 
was  broke  in  sunder.  When  the  kyng  herd  this  tydynge 
he  commanded  for  to  trusse,  but  al  it  was  for  noght  for  his 
bely  began  so  to  swelle  for  the  drynk  that  he  drank,  that  be 
4ide  withinne  ij  dayes  aftir  in  the  casteli  of  Newerk,  and  hia 
body  was  yburyed  at  Wynchestre.§'* 
1785,  March, 


XIX.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Plaptagenet,  (a  natural  8otf  of  Khig 
Richard  III.)  w!:o  died  22^.  Dec.  1550.  (4.  Edw.  VI.)  In  t^  Let- 
tier  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brett^  to  Dr.  WilUa^a  Warren,  President 
of  Trinity  Hall. 

Dear  Will, 
♦  *  ♦  ♦  NOW  for  the  story  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
In  the  year  1720,  (I  have  forgot  the  particular  day,  only 
remember  it  was  about  Michaelmas)  1  waited  on  the  late 
lord  Henea^e,  eati  of  Winchelsea,  at  EastwelUbouse,  and 
found  him  sitting  with  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Eastwell 
lyin^  open  before  him.  He  told  me,  tna(  be  had  beei^ 
looking  there  to  see  who  of  his  own  family  were  mentioned 
in  it.    But,  says  he,  I  have  a  curiosity  here  to  show  you. 


Wat  caUed  a  watsel-bowl.  John  bei|i^  descended  frote'tbe  Sat^H  race  of 
kin^s,  the  moDk't  address  on  this  occasioii  was  peculiarly  flattering  andmajr 
he  supposed  very  pleasing  to  the  king. 

*  A  spit,  or  any  sharp  instrumetit.     It  is  a  French  word, 

f  The  Infirniao*-  X  Specially  appointed. 

4  It  ihould  be  Worcester. 
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And  then  shewed  me,  and  I  immediately  transcribed  it  into 
my  almanack,  "  Richard  Plantagenet  was  buryed  the  32d. 
daye  of  December,  anno  ut  supra.  Ex  Registro  de  East- 
well,  sub  anno,  1550."  This  is  all  the  register  mentions  of 
him;  so  that  we  cannot  say,  whether  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  or  church-yard ;  nor  is  there  now  any  other  memo- 
rial of  him  except  the  tradition  in  tiie  family,  and  some  little 
marks  where  his  house  stood.  The  story  my  lord  told  me 
was  this : 

When  sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  that  house,  (EastwelU 
Place)  he  observed  his  chief  bricklayer,  whenever  he  left 
off  work  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas  bad  curiosity  to 
know  what  book  the  man  read ;  but  was  some  time  before 
he  could  discover  it;  he  still  putting  the  book  up  if  any 
one  came  toward  him.  However,  at  last,  sir  Thomas  sur- 
prised him,  and  snatched  the  book  from  him,  and  looking 
into  it  found  it  to  be  Latin.  Hereupon,  he  examined  him, 
and  finding  he  pretty  well  understood  that  language,  he  in- 
quired, bow  he  came  by  his  learning :  hereupon,  tlie  man 
lold  him,  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to  him,  he  would 
venture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  before  rcr 
vealed  to  any  one.  He  then  informed  him,  that  he  was 
boarded  with  a  Latin  school-master,  without  knowing  who 
his  parents  were,  till  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ; 
only  a  gentleman  (who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him  he 
was  no  relation  to  him)  came  once  a  quarter,  and  paid  for 
his  board,  and  took  care  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing. 
And,  one  day,  this  gentleman  took  him,  and  carried  him  to 
a  fine  great  house,  where  he  passed  through  several  stately 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him  stay 
there. 

Then  a  roan,  finely  drest  lyi^h  a  star  and  garter,  came  to 
him ;  asked  him  some  questions,  talked  kindly  to  him,  and 
gave  him  some  moi^ey.  Then  the  fore-mentioned  gentle- 
luaii  returned,  and  conducted  him  back  tp  his  school. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman  came  to  him  4gain, 
with  a  horse^  and  proi>er  accoutrements,  and  told  him,  he 
must  take  a  journey  with  him  into  the  country.  They  went 
into  Leicestershire,  and  came  tq  Bosworth  field;  and  he 
was  carried  to  king  Richard  HI.'s  tent.  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  his  son.  "  But,  child,'*  says  he, 
.**  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my  crown.  And,  assure  your- 
self, if  I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too:  but  I  hope  to 
preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in  such  a  place,  (directing 
him  to  a  particuls^r  place)  where  you  may  see  the  battle, 
out  of  danger.     And  when  I  have  g-uioed  the  victory,  coaie 
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to  me;  I  will  then  oivn  you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of 
you.  But,  if  I  should .  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
pattle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take  care  to  let 
nobody  know  that  I  am  your  father;  for  no  mercy  will  be 
shewed  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to  me.*' .  Then  the 
king  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  him. 

He  followed  the  king's  directions.  And,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  wsis  lost,  and  the  king  killed,  he  hasted  to  Lon-* 
don,  sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes ;  and  the  better  to  con- 
ceal himsielf  from  all  suspicion  of  being  son  to  a  king,  and 
that  he  mi^ht  have  means  to  live  by  bis  honest  labour,  he 
put  hiciselt  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  But,  having  a  com- 
petent skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it; 
and  having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in 
the  conversation  of  those  he  was  obliged  to  work  with,  he 
generally  spent  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  reading  by 
himself. 

Sir  Thomas  said,  ^  You  are  now  old,  and  almost  past 

irour  labour;  I  will  give  you  the  i-unning  of  my  kitchen  as 
ong  as  you  live.  •  He  answered,  **  Sir,  you  have  a  nume- 
rous family;  I  have  been  used  to  live  retired;  give  me 
Jeave  to  build  a  house  of  one  room  for  n^yself,  in  such  a 
field,  and  there,  with  your  good  leave,  I  will  live  and  die.'* 
Sir  Thomas  granted  his  request;  he  built  his  house,  %md 
there  continued  to  his  death. 

I  suppose  (though  my  lord  did  not  mention  it)  that  he 
went  to  eat  in  the  fan)ily,  and  then  retired  to  his  hut.  My 
lord  said,  that  there  was  no  park  at  that  time ;  but  when  the 
park  was  made,  that  house  was  taken  into  it,  and  continued 
standing  till  his  (my  lord's)  father  pulled  it  down.  "  But,'* 
said  my  lord,  ^^  I  would  as  soon  have  pulled  down  this 
house ;"  meaning  Eastwell-place. 

I  have  been  computing  the  age  of  this  Richard  Plantage- 
net  when  he  died,  and  find  it  to  be  about  81.  For  Richard 
III.  was  killed  August  23,  1485,  (which  substracted  from 
1550,  there  remains  QS)  to  which  add  16,  (for  the  age  of 
Richard  PI antagenet  at  that  time)  and  it  makes  81.  But, 
though  he  lived  to  that  age,  he  could  scarcely  enjoy  his  re- 
tirement in  his  little  house  above  two  or  three  years,  or  a 
httle  more.  For  I  find  by  Philpot,  that  Sir  Thomas  Moyle 
did  not  purchase  the  estate  of  Eastwell,  till  about  tlie  year 
1543  or  4.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose,  that,  upon 
his  building  a  new  house  on  his  purchase,  he  could  not 
come  to  live  in  it  till  1546,  but  that  his  workmen  were  con- 
tinued to  build  the  walls  a'>out  his  gardens,  and  other  con- 
veniences off  from  the  Louse.     And  till  he  came  to  live  in 
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die  hoose^  he  could  not  vrell  have  an  opportunity  of  obscrt^* 
ing  how  Richard  Plantagenet  retired  with'  his  book.  So 
that  it  was  probably  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ^*ea,r  1546^ 
when  Richard  and  Sir  Thomas  had  the  fore-nientioned  dia- 
logue togedien  Consequently,  Richard  could  not  build 
his  house,  and  have  it  dry  enough  for  him  to  lire  in,  till  the 
Tear  1 547.  So  that  he  must  be  77  or  78  years  of  age  before 
he  had  his  writ  of  ease.    *  *  ♦  ' 

Iaii)« 

Dear  Brother  Will, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Tho.  Brett. 
Spring  GrovCf  Sept.  1,  1733. 

2T4ff  Story  tf  Richard  Plantagenet  authenticated. 

Sir, 
The  anecdote  concerning  Richard  Plantagenet,  natural 
son  of  our  king  Richard  III.  reprinted  in  your  last  magazine 
from  Mr.  Peck*s  Desiderata  turiosay  I  observe,  has  been 
from  then^  republished  in  some  of  the  evening  papers<. 
A  gentleman,  however,  who  signs  R.  T.  in  the  St.  James's* 
Chronicle  of  August  8,  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  con^ 
cerhing  the  authenticity  of  that  story,  for  he  says,  "At 
that  time  (that  is,  when  the  Desiderata  Curtosa  were  pub-* 
lished)  I  was  informed  that  there  was  not  the  least  founda-* 
tion  for  the  story,  the  whole  beinff  forged  with  a  view  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Peck,  by  a  person  who 
certainly  succeeded,  if  that  was  his  design."  Now  sir,  Dr* 
Thomas  Brett,  of  Spring  Grove,  near  Eastwell,  was  the 
person  that  penned  the  story,  or  that  first  put  down  the 
traditionary  account  in  writing,  with  a  view  ot  obliging  his 
countryman.  Dr.  William  Warren,  who  was  then  fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  there  resident  Dr.  Brett 
and  Dr.  Warren,  bojh  of  whom  I  well  know,  were  very  se^ 
rious  men,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  design  of  imposing 
upon  any  body,  in  a  point  of  historjr  especially,  and  this  is 
no  more  than  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  owe  to  their  irre- 
proachable characters.  The  gentlemen  goes  on,  ^  the  truth 
of  the  relation  may  be  easily  established,  or  refuted,  by 
searching  into  the  register  of  Eastwell ;  and  therefore  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  ffive  themselves  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  into  the  reality  of  this  strange  and  improbable 
story,  it  will  be  esteemed  a  particular  favour  by  your  con- 
stant reader,  &c."  If  by  the  reality  of  the  story,  he  means 
ftibe  whole  of  the  anecdote,  I  profess  I  can  neither  give,  nor 
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procure  any  farther  account  of  Richard  Planta^enet  than 
what  Dr,  Brett  has  given,  the  parties  being  long  since  dead; 
and  can  only  say,  that  when  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eastwell,  which  I  did  many  years,  the  tradition  very  cur- 
rently ran,  as  the  doctor  has  delivered  it ;  but  if  R.  T.  will 
be  content  with  a  literal  extract  from  the  old  register  of 
Eastwell,  concerning  the  person  in  question,  I  am  ready  to 
oblige  him  iii  that,  by  assuring  him,  that  I  copied  verbatim, 
above  thirty  years  ago  the  following  entry  from  thence. 

*  Richard  Plantagenet  was  buryed  the  22d  daye  of  De- 
cember anno  ut  supra.  ^  i.  e.  1550. 

All  1  shallfarther  say,  is,  and  this  I  think  may  give. some 
satisfiiction,  that  Richard  III.  certainly  had  a  bastard  son  of 
the  name  of  Richard,  see  Mr.  Drake'^  Eboracmiiy  p.  117, 
where  you  will  find,  that*  he  was  knighted,  when  a  youth, 
by  his  father,  at  York. 

lam,  Sir, 

Yours, 

T.  Row.* 
Sia,  Aug.  lO/A,  1767. 

How  true  the  story  of  Richard  Plantagenet  may  be,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  the  words  of  the  register  of  Eastwell,  are 
exactly  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Brett. — It  is  also  remarkable,  that, 
in  the  same  register,  whenever  any  of  noble  family  was  bu- 
ried, this  V  mark  is  prefixed  to  the  name ;  and  the  same 
mark  is  put  to  tliat  of  Richard  Plantagenet 

P.  Parsons, 

Rector  of  Eastwell. 
1767,  Julyy  Aug. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  16. 

I  WAS  much  surprised,  in  reading  your  last  magazine,  to 
find  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  signs 
himself  F.  Pigott,  in  which  be  laments  a  sacrilege  commit- 
ted on  the  supposed  bones  of  king  Henry  I.  which  were 
some  time  since  dug  up  amidst  the  ruins  of  Reading  Ab^ 
bey.  I  have  hiiluTio  oeen  withheld  from  troubling  yo« 
with  my  remarks  on  that  circumstance,  by  a  consciousness 


(♦  The  papers  with  this  sifrnatun*,  as  well  as  with  thatof  JRw/  d^mege,  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  ^iamuel  P(!Kgc.     £.] 
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of  the  little  skill  I  possess  in  antiquarian  researches :  nor 
should  I  now  have  ventured  to  assert  my  opinion  against 
one  so  much  my  superior  both  in  years  and  knowlede^e  as 
Mr.  P.  did  not  that  gentleman's  mis- in  formation,  and  his 
mis-statement  of  facts,  arising  probably  from  that  cause, 
render  some  answer  indispensably  necessary. 

Mr.  P.  informs  us,  that,  "  in  digging  a  foundation  for  a 
house  of  correction,  on  the  spot  where  the  old  abbey  stood, 
a  vault  was  discovered,  the  only  one  there,  and  which  was 
of  curious  workmanship  ;  that  in  the  vault  was  a  leaden 
coffin  almost  devoured  by  time;  that  a  perfect  skeleton  was 
contained  therein,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  king's,  from 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  the  coffin,  and  the  yault  in 
which  it  was  interred,  and  more  particularly  from  several 
fragments  of  rotten  leather  found  in  the  coffin,  the  l>ody  <rf 
that  king  being  said  to  have  been  wrapped  in  tanned  ox* 
hides."  If  it  should  be  prored  that  these  assertions  of 
Mr.  P.  are  well-founded,  and  that  it  really  was  the  body  of 
the  king,  no  one,  I  trust,  will  hesitate  to  join  with  him  in 
condemning  the  sacrilege  he  mentions  ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  appear  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
them  groundless,  there  will  be  little  need  for  those  lameqta- 
tions  which  Mr.  P.  has  so  liberally  poured  forth. 

A  leaden  coffin  was  indeed  dug  up  about  eighteen  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  But  no  appearance  whatever  of  a 
vault  was  discovered.  I  was  myself  at  Reading  a  few  days 
after,  and  saw  the  spot  where  it  was  taken  up.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  chasm  could  not  be  more  than  two  feet,  and 
there  was  nothing  which  could  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
there  ever  had  been  a  vault.  This  intelligence  is  confirmed 
by  a  fribend,  who  was  himself  a  spectator,  and  who  has  since, 
at  my  request,  made  particular  inquiries  on  the  spot.  As 
Mr.  r.  has  adduced  the  vault  as  an  argument  that  it  really 
was  the  body  of  Henry  I.  if  no  vault  was  discovered,  the 
argument  will  at  least  Be  of  equal  force,  that  it  was  not  his 
body.  All  writers  agree  that  he  was  buried  with  great 
state.  "  Corpus  regium  de  Normannia  ad  Radingum  allatum 
est,  et  aromatibus  conditum,  et  post  tres  menses  solenniter 
in  eadem  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  a  fundamentis  construxerat, 
venerabilem  sepulturam,  quam  vivus  posuit,  prassente  rege 
Stepliano  cum  multis  magnatibus,  acc^pit."  Matih.  West- 
minsL  p.  35.  fol.  Lond.  1570.  **  Cadaver  regis  apud  Ra- 
dingum, in  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  fundaverat,  regaliter  est  se- 
pultum,  prassentibus  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  et  magnati- 
bus regni."  Math.  Paris,  p.  74,  ed.  fVats.  Lond.  1640. 
"  Corpus  deportatur  ad  Redyngium  oppidum>  magnaque 
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foncrali  potnpa  sepulturae  datur."  Polydore  Vergil^  p.  193*, 
ed.  Basil.  1534.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable,  as  so  much 
ceremony  was  used  in  his  funeraU  that  it  should  be. ex- 
tended aUo  to  the  place^  and  that  he  should  be  laid  in 
something  better  than  a  common  grave,  especially  as  we 
find  mention  made  of  his  tomb  :  Pat.  2}'Ric.  II.  p.  3.  m.  16, 
''confirm,  libertatum,  modo  abbas  intra  unum  annum  ho- 
neste  repararet  tumbam  et  imaginem  regis  Henrici  funda- 
toris  ibidem  bumati.'^  Tarm.  Notitia  M(mastica^  p.  15.  Lond. 
1744. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  still  more 
against  it.  He  is  said,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  church.  **  His  bodie  was  conveied  into 
England,  and  buried  at  Reading,  within  the  abbey  church 
which  he  had  founded."  Holinsh.  Chron.  yoJ.  f  II.  p*  45. 
**  This  town  king  Henry  I.  most  stately  beautified  with  a 
rich  monastery,  where,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  the  ab- 
bey, himself  and  queene  (who  both  lay  veiled  and  crowned,) 
with  their  daughter  Maud  the  empresse,  called  the  lady  of 
England,  were  interred,  as  the  private  history  of  the  place 
avoucheth,  though  others  bestow  the  bodies  of  these  two 
aueenes  elsewhere."  Speed*s  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain^  p.  27,  ed.  Lond.  1^14.  One  writer  specifies 
the  spot  as  before  the  altar:  *^  Corpus  itaqueRadingas  de^ 
latum  cum  honore  debito  in  ipsa  ecclesia  ante  altare  sepul- 
turn  est*'  Gervase  of  Cant,  v.  Historic  Anglia  Scriptores 
Decern,  p,  1340,  ed.  Lond.  1652.  From  these  evidences, 
and  from  other  conclusions,  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  buried  there.  Now,  by  the  plf  n  of  this 
chnrch.  ingeniously  and  accurately  traced  hy  sir  Henry  £n« 
glefield,  bart,  v.  Archaologia^  vol.  VI.  p.  61,  it  appears,  that 
liie  extreme  boundary  on  the  eastern  side  is  at  the  distance 
of  about  1 80  feet  from  the  piece  of  wall,  against  which  a 
small  house  is  built  The  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
coffin  was  dug  up  from  the  abovementioned  piece  of  wall  is 
about  240  feet  towards  the  east,  and  about  24  towards  the 
south,  yi^bicti  can  never  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
church. 

The  acoQtfnt  of  the  fragments  of  rotten  leather,  I  own, 
•tumbled  me  nivich.  I  found  your  correspondent's  informa*' 
tion,  that  Henry  I.  was  wrapped  in  tanned  ox-hides,  con- 
firmed by  almost  every  writer  who  has  mentioned  his  death*  ^ 
This  appeared  to  carry  much  weight  with  it,  and,  of  cir«>* 
cumstantial  evidences,  was  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  that 
pould  be  adduced,    I  accordingly  applied  to  a  friend  on  thQ 
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vfolt  to  send  me  ithe  most  minute  iatelUeeoce  with  respect 
to  the  leather;  and  from  his  letter,  which  is  now  before 
jne,  it  is  plain  they  can  have  no  authority  in  the  present 
/question.  I  will  give  you  his  own  words ;  <'  So£ar  from  the 
pieces  of  leather  giving  an  indication  of  ks  being  Henry  L 
that  the  plumber  assured  me  those  pieces  were  the  nem* 
pants  of  an  old  slipper,  which  though  perfect  when  disco- 
vered, crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  touched,  and  left  no*- 
thing  of  its  shape  and  form  but  the  stitchesj  which  were 
very  discernible.**  His  account  of  the  coffin  is,  that  it  was 
iJbout  eight  feet  lone,  seven  inches  high,  roofed  at  the  top, 
ibe  ridge  fluted,  and  remai'kably  thick  with  lead ;  that  the 
|id  was  ornamented  with  a  few  studs  in  form  of  diamonds ; 
fhat  there  was  an  inscription  in  brass,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  undistinguishable  except  the  two  ini* 
^al  letters,  which  the  plumber  does  not  now  recoUecf.  He 
further  adds,  that  the  skull  was  examined  by  a  very  skilful 
and  experienced  surgeon  of  Reading,  who  gave  it  as  hii 
9pipion,  that  it  was  of  a  youpg  person  under  thirty  years  of 
^e ;  and  that  the  plumber  assured  him  he  had  not  the  least 
^dea  that  it  could  be  the  coffin  of  I|enry  I.  fro^  tbe 
state  of  the  lead,  which  was  cast  in  the  modem  mannei^  as 
they  had  not  at  that  time  attained  to  so  great  perfection  in 
casting  it« 

There  seems,  therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  the  body  of  Henry  L  It  is  probable  he  was  buried 
in  a  vault ;  but  no  vault  was  here  discovered :  the  spot 
where  the  coffin  was  found  by  no  means  agrees  with  tbe 
place  pf  his  burial,  mentioned  by  historians ;  the  fragments 
of  rotten  leather,  the  only  argument  which  seemed  to  be  of 
weight,  are  proved  to  have  no  authority :  and^  fropd  other 
appearainces,  there  are  evident  marks  both  of  a  later  date, 
and  of  a  younger  person.  Perhaps  also  the  length  of  tbe 
coffin  may  be  some  proof  against  it,  as  Henry  is  said  to  have 
l^een  of  middling  stature. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  will  pat 
the  matter  past  all  doubt.  It  is  expressly  said  by  Saodford, 
that  at  the  Reformation,  his  tomb  was  destroyed,  and  his 
bones  thrown  out ;  <^  But  well  might  the  memory  ther^f 
(his  monument)  perish,  and  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
oblivion,  when  the  bones  of  this  prince  could  not  enjoy  re* 
pose  in  bis  grave  (not  more  happy  in  a  auiet  sepulchre  than 
tbe  two  Norman  Williams,  his  father  and  brother,)  but  were 
(upon  tbe  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.)  thrown  out^  to  make  rogm  for  a  stable  of 
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lmA«y  md  die  whole  moAftstil&iiy  ci»nvertbd  •»  a  dvi^elltov. 
beiise.  He  then  qtuMM  these  veirses,  wbkh  titye  alM  In 
Camden^ 

^^  Hftecine  aed  pletis?  heu  i  diva  piacnla^  {irimuia 
Neustrioft  Hennces  sititB  hie  ingloricM  uma, 
Nniie  jaeet  ejectui^  tttmulum  novus  advene  quarit 
Frastm;  nam  regi  lennes  invidit  aretiad 
Aeri  Mcm  fameB,  regum  metnenda  sepnlchrta.** 
Afn^^bnfv  Or^l  Ifist.  p.  S8,  Land.  1<63.    Gandm 
p.  145y  ed.  Gibioa)  Lond.  i€95. 

We  know  how  the  itltolerant  seal  ef  the  reformers  ope- 
itted,  when  the  moat  stately  abbies^  and  the  most  vetiera- 
hie  remains  of  aoeituit  arcbitecturey  were  laid  without  dit« 
tinetion  in  the  general  ruin,.  The  abbey  of  Reading  in  par» 
ticnfaur  betfrs  imrks  df  the  nost  unwearied  indestrr  em* 
ployed  in  its  destriictson.  One  of  the  {irincipal  cnargetf 
against  the  duke  of  Somerset,  under  whom  others  related 
this  abbey  was  destroyed,  is  his  ftiry  in  the  demolition  ot 
tomha.  Several  writers  ei^pfesstv  confirm  the  feet  of  the 
demolition  of  that  of  Henry  I.  It  is  not,  therefore,  proba-* 
ble  that  the  rage  of  the  destroyers  would  stop  here ;  that 
they  would  spare  the  bones  of  him  whose  tomb  they  were 
demolishing,  and  whose  edifices  they  were  levelling  in  the 
dust 

In  discoveries  like  the  present,  where  any  thins  curious 
is  expected,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  minos  of  the 
common  people,  who  will  infallibly  take  those  steps  by 
which  most  money  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  if  many  of  the  bones  were  taken  awav,  with  the 
hopes  of  selling  them  as  valuable  remains,  ana  the  coffin 
immediately  disposed  of.  Tour  correspondent,  however^ 
may  rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  that,  as  soon  aa  the 
'  thmg  was  known,  there  was  an  imnaediate  order  from  the 
fnayor  that  no  bones  should  be  carried  away,  and  that  they 
were  most  of  d^em  peaceably  deposited  again  with  the  rest 
that  were  du^  up.  As  to  the  comn,  as  it  had  nothing  re* 
markarble  in  it,  its  loss  is  not  much  to  be  lamented.  The 
end  of  an  antiquities  seems  to  be,  by  collectitig  the  remainii 
of  our  ancestors,  to  obtain'  more  certain  information  con** 
cerping  them,  to  mark  their  progress  in  arts  and  science^ 
and,  b^  an  attentive  survey  ot  their  productions,  to  strike 
out  impfqyements  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  Those  an* 
tiquities,  (h^refore,  which  are  regarded  merely  for  their  an« 
(4flui^v,  ^t^  qf  \^\e  imtnnaio  value.    }f  they  elucidate  uq 
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point  in  bistqpry,  if  they  tend  not  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
ancient  manners  or  of  ancient  art,  mankind  will  be  little  the 
better  for  them.  They  may  at  first  be  regarded  wjtfa  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but  that  will  be  confined  to  the  an* 
tiquary  himself,  and  with  him  it  will  «6on  subside,  when 
the  mind  is  at  leisure  to  consider  their  uselessness. 

I  readily  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  his  encomiums 
on  the  late  Mr.  Spicer;  but  he  is  much  mistaken  if  be 
thinks  there  are  not  still  many  gentlemen  in  Reading,  who 
would  be  equally  active  in  preventing  any  thing  that  bore 
the  appearance  of  the  sacrilege  he  mentions. 

Mr.  P.  is  guilty  of  a  little  mistake  in  mentioning  Henry 
the  First's  death  as  on  the  second  of  September.  He  will 
find  it  corrected  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  199/ 
vol.  I.  of  Rapin,  ed.  Lond.  1782.  John  Brompton,  Matthew 
■  of  Paris,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  say 
December  the  first;  Matthew  of  Westminster,  aftd  Gervase 
of  Canterbury,  Dec.  2.  The  fact  is,  he  died  at  midnight, 
Dec.  1,  which  might  easily  occasion  this  variation*  *'  Ca* 
lendas  Decembris  qua  nocte  decessit''  William  of  Malms- 
bury.  Vide  Rerum  Angl.  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  100,  ed 
Lond.  1596. 

Yours,  &c. 

Jyv£Nis» 
1786,  Janmry. 


XXI.  The  'testimony  of  Clement  MaydcstOTie,  that  the  Body  of 
King  Henry  IV.  was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  not  buried 
at  Canterbury.  Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Beoe't-College,  Cambridge. 

Thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV,*  one  of  his 
domestics  came  to  the  house  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Houds- 
lowy  and  dined  there.  And  as  the  by-standers  were  talking 
at  dinner-time  of  that  king^s  irreproachable  morals^  thismaa 
said  to  a  certain  esquire,  named  Thomas  Maydestone,  then 
sitting  at  table,  **  Whether  he  was  a  good  man  or  not^  God 
knows;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  when  his  corpse  was 
carried  from  Westminster  towards  Canterbury,  in  a  small 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  buried  there,  I  and  two  more,  threw 
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bis  corftee  into  the  sea,  between  Berkengum  and  Graves-' 
end  And  (he  added  with  an  oath)  we  were  overtaken  by 
such  a  storm  of  winds  and  waves,  that  many  of  the  nobility, 
who  foUowied  Us  in  ^^ht  ships,  were  disperse(|)  so  ^s  with 
difficulty  to  escape  bemg  lost.  But  we,  who  were  with  the 
bodyj  despairing  of  our  lives,  with  one  consent  threw  it  into 
the  sea;  and  a  great  calm  ensued.  The  coffin  in  which  it 
lay,  covered jijrith  cloth  of  gold^  we  carried  with  great  so- 
lemnity to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it  The  monks  of 
Canterbury,  therefore  say,  that  the  tomb  [not  the  bod^] 
of  Henry  IV*  b  with  usr  As  Peter  said  of  holy  David, 
Acts  xi." 

As  God  Almighty  is  my  witness  and  judge,  I  saw  this  man, 
and  heard  him  swear  to  my  father,  Thomas  Maydestohe, 
diat  all  the  above  was  triie. 

1767,  July.  Clement  Maydei^tone. 

I'estimonium  tlenricr  qoalti  corpus  fuisse  in  Thamesin  pro* 
jectum  et  non  tumulatum  Cantuarise.  (MSS.  C.C.C.C. 
M.  14,  197.) 

*^  Post  mortem  ejusdem  regis  accidit  quoddam  mirabile 
ad  prsBdicti  Domini  Richardi  Archiprsesulis  gloriam  decla- 
ranoam  et  setemsD  memorise  commendandam.  Nam  infra 
triginta  dies  post  mortem  regis  Henrici  quarti  venit  quidem 
Tir  de  .familia  ejusdem  ad  domum  Sanctsc  Trinitatis  de 
Houndeslowe,  vescendi  causa;  et  cum  in  prandio  sermoni- 
zarent  circumstantes  de  probitate  morum  ipsius  regisy  res- 
Dondet  praedictus  vir  cuidam  armigero  vocato  Thomas  de 
maydestone,  in  eadem  mensa  tunc  sedenti,  si  fuerit  vir  bo- 
nus novit  Deus,  sed  hoc  scio  yerissime  quod  cum  a  West- 
men*  corpus  ejus  versus  Cantuariam  in  parva  navicula  porta- 
retur  ibioem  s^peliendum,  ego  fui  unus  de  tribus  person  is  qui 
projecerunt  corpus  ejus  in  mare  inter  Berkingham  et  Graves- 
ena;  et  addidit  cum  juramento,  tanta  tempestas  ventorum 
et  (luctuum  irruit  super  nos,  quo  multi  nobiies  seqfuentes 
nos  in  naviculis  octo  in  numero  dispersi  sunt,  ut  vix  moi'tis 
periculum  evaserunt;  nos  vero  qui  eramus  cum  corpore  in 
desperatione  vit®  nostras  positi,  cum  assensu  projecimus 
illud  in  mare,  et  facta  est  tranquillitas  magna:  cistam  vero 
in  qua  jacebat  panno  deaurato  coopertam  cum  maximo  ho- 
Dore  Cantuariam  deportavimus,  et  sepelevimus  earn.  Di- 
cunt  ergo  monachi  Cantuariae  quod  sepulchrum  regis  Hen- 
rici quarti  est  apud  nos,  non  corpus  ; .  sicut  dixit  Petrus  de 
S'to  David. 

K  3  .    • 
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Dew  eiftmpoteiw  est  testis  et  judex  quod  e;^  demeiis 
M^yd^aUiae  yidi  virum  iilum,  et  audivi  ipsum  junntem  p^ 
t(i  vM^  Tbomn  MAydealane-tmiitia  pmdifits  fiore  veim.*' 

1794,  Nov. 


XXIL  Ask  Hour-^bs^  found  in  t  Cottn. 

Sir, 

IM  June  1718,  as  I  was  walking  into  the  fields,  I  tftopt  in 
Clerkenwell  church-yard  xo  see  a  gcave-^igger  at  work. 
Re  bad  dug  pretty  deep,  and  was  come  to  a  coffin,  which 
had  laid  so  long  it  was  quite  rotten,  and  the  plate  faten  so 
with  rust,  tlmt  we  could  not  read  any  thing  of  the  inscru)- 
tion.     in  clearing  away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wood,  the 

Kire-*digger  found  an  hour  glass  close  to  the  left  side  of 
skull,  witb  B^nd  in  it^  the  wood  <rf  wiuch  was  so  rot^ 
ten  that  i^  broke  where  he  took  holdof  it*  Being  a  lorer  of 
antiquity,  1  bought  it  of  him,  and  took  a  draught  of  h  as  it 
then  appeared :  some  time  after,  mentioning  this^  af&ir  in 
Qompany  of  some  antiquarians,  they  Krfd me,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  custom  to  put  an.  bour-*gla0s  into  the  coffin,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  saad  of  life  being  nmout;  odiers  oonjec- 
tilled,  that  little  hour  glasses  were  ancieotljr  ghreii  at  nine* 
vals,  like  rosemary,  and  by  die  friends  of  the  dead,  pot  in 
the  <H>ffi»,  or  durown  into  tne  gWKe.  I  send,  you  aleo  one  of 
the,  glasses,  (bemg  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  two 
inches  oreatest  diameter),  whiah  you  will  obsenre  to  be  tar* 
nished  ny  lying  in  the  earth,  and  to  have  various  colours,  if 
held  so  as  that  the  li^  nsay  be  reflected  itouL  it  to  tba 
eye* 

¥ottrs^ 

1746,  Dec. 

XXIIL  Of  BuaiAt  GASMNtai 

SlK, 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  itistractive,  as  well  as  di- 
verting magazine,  I  take  the  liberMr  to  present  you  with 
some  remarks  on  «  passage  in  that  of  December  last,  which 
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gives  an  aceount  of  an  hour-glass^  found  in  a  grave  in  Clerken** 
well  charch-^rd;  and  that  some  antiquarians  supposed,  that 
it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  put  an  bour-glass  into  the  co6Sn^ 
as  an  emblem  of  the  sand  or  life  being  run  out;  others  con- 
jectured that  little  hour-glasses  were,  anciently  given  at  fu- 
nerals, like  rosemaiy,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  jmt  in 
the  coffin  or  the  erave. 

But  I  fear  neiUier  of  these  customs  can  be  proved  by  the 
^Aa  of  any  authentic  author;  besides,  had  such  been  the 
use  or  custom,  certainly  these  glasses,  or  at  least  fra^ents 
of  them,  would  be  more  frequently  discovered.  Give  me 
leave,  sir,  therefore,  to  offer  what  I  flatter  myself  will  seem 
a  more  probable  reason  for  the  hour-gIass*s  interment. 

In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others)  by  the  abundant  zeal  of 
our  ancestors,  virginity  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  inso- 
much that  those  Which  died  in  that  state  were  rewarded,  at 
their  deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heads,  denot- 
ing their  triumphant  victorv  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Nay,  this  honour  was  extended  even  to  a  widow  that  bad 
enjoyed  but  one  husband  (saith  Weaver  in  his  Fun.  Maru 
p.  12).  And,  in  the  vear  1733,  the  present  clerk  of  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging  a  grave  in 
that  church-jrard,  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall,  * 
dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is  most  arti- 
ficially wrought  in  fiUaffree  work  with  gold  afid  silver  wire, 
in  resemblance  of  myrtle  (with  which  plant  the  funebrial 
aarlands  of  the  ancients  were  composed,*)  whose  leaves  are 
Kistened  to  hoops  of  larger  wire  of  iron,  now  something  cor- 
roded with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver  remainis  to  thi9 
time  very  little  different  from  its  original  splendor.  It  was 
also  linell  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of  which|  together 
with  part  of  this  curious  garland,  I  keep  as  a  choice  relic 
of  antiquity. 

Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their  deposi'^ 
tory  garlands,  the  use  of  which  were  continued  even  till  of 
fate  years  (and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of 
this  nation,  for  my  own  knowledge  of  tliese  matters  extends 
not  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London)  which  gar- 
landSy  at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were  .carried  solemnly 
before  the  corpse  by  two  maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in  memorial  of 
the  departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  I  have  seen} 
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naade  after  the  following  maoner,  viz,,  the  lower  rim  0t 
circlet,  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  whereanto  was  fixed,  at 
the  sides  thereof,  part  of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each 
other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper 

Eart,  being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  width ;  these 
oops  were  wholly  covered  with  artificial  flowers  of  paper, 
dyed  horn,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  accoraing  to 
the  skill  or  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  In  the  .vacancy  of 
the  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in  form  of 
gloves/  whereon  waa  wrote  the  deceased's  name,  age,  &c. 
together  with  long  slips  of  various  coloured  paper,  .or  rib- 
bons. These  were  many  limes  intermixed  with  gilded  or 
painted  empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther  ornaments; 
6r,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or  bitterness  of 
tliis  life;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour- 
glass hanging  therein,  as  a  more  significant  symbol  of  mor- 
tality. 

Aoout  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of 
repute,  and  were  thought,  by  many,  as  very  unbecoming 
decorations  for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at  the 
reparation,  or  new  beautifying  several  churches,  where  I 
have  been  concerned,  I  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  minister 
and  church-wardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down,  and  the  in* 
habitants  were  strictly  forbidden  to  hang  up  any  more  for  the 
future.  Yet  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling  to 
forsake  their  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  still 
the  making  of  them,  and  they  were  carried  at  the  funeials^ 
as  before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coffin, 
over  the  face  of  the  dead;  this  I  have,  seen  done  in  many 
plaeesi  Now  I  doubt  not  but  such  a  garland,  with  an  hour- 
glass, was  thus  placed  in  the  grave  at  Clerkenwell,  which 
at  the  roftinz  and  falling  in  of  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  must 
consequently  ne  found  close  to  the  skull,  as  that  was  said  to 
be,  and  the  wooden  frame  of  the  ^lass  being  but  of  slender 
substance,  must  needs  have  long  since  decayed,  had  it  not 
been  in  great  measure  secured  from  moisture  within  the 
hollow  part  of  the  garland,  though  the  thread  that  held  it 
might  in  a  stiort  time  let  it  slip  down  to  the  coffin's  lid. 

Thus,  sir,  1  have  given  you  my  thoughts  of  your  Clerken* 
well  hour-glass,  although  there  may  be  several  things  found 
in  graves  not  so  easily  accounted  for:  as  in  digging  a  grave, 
armo  1720,.  for  one  Mr.  William  Clements,,  in  Nockholt 
dnircli-yard,  in  this  county,  were  found  deep  in  the  earth 
several  roils  of  brimstone;  and  last  year  was  dug  out  of  a 
jjravc  at  Wilmington  near  Dartford,  a  quantity  of  Henry 
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t)ie  Illd's  HcoiDSy  the  particular- Bceoudt  of  wbicb^  I  intend 
shall  be  the  subject  of  sinotber  letter  if  it  will  be  any  ways 
entertaining  oc acceptable  to  your  readers ;  the  which  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  ^o,      . 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Bromley  in  Kent  S.  E. 

1747,  June. 


XXIV.  Saxon  Idols  worshipped  in  England^  whence  the  names 
of  our  days  are  derived* 

The  Idol  of  the  Sun,  from  which  Sunday  is  derived, 
amon^  the  Ijsxms  dies  Solis^  w^s  placed  in  a  temple  and 
adored  and  sacrificed  to ;  for  they  believed  that  the  sun  did 
co-operate  with  this  idol.  He  was  represented  like  a  man 
half  naked,  with  his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burning 
wheel  with  both  hands  on  his  breast,  signifying  his  course 
round  the  world ;  and  by  its  fiery  gleams,  the  lignt  and  heat 
wherewith  he  warms  and  nourishetn  all  things. 
.  2.  The  Idol  of  the  Moon,  from  which  cometh  our  Mon- 
day, dies  Lunetj  anciently  Moonday :  'this  idol  appears 
strangely  singular,  being  habited  in  a  short  coat  like  a  nian : 
her  holding  a  moon,  expresses  what  she  is,  biit  the  reason 
of  her  short  coat  and  long-eared  cap  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

3.  TuiscOf  the  mosrancient  and  peculiar  god  of  the  Ger- 
mans, represented  in  his  garment  of  a  skin,  according  to 
their  ancient  manner  of  cToathing;  next  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  they  paid  their  adoration  to  this  idol,  and  dedicated 
the  next  day  to  him;  from  which  our  Tuesday  is  derived, 
anciently  Tuisday,  called  in  Latin  dies  Mortis.  But  this 
idol  is  very  unlike  Mars,  whom  Woden  much  nearer  resem- 
bles than  be  does  Mercury. 

4.  Woden  was  a  valiant  prince  among  the  Saxons;  his 
image  was  prayed  to  for  victory  over  their  enemies,  which 
if  they  obtamed,  they  usually  sacrificed  the  jprisoners  taken 
in  battle  to  him.  Our  Wednesday  is  derived  from  him,  an- 
ciently Wodensday.  The  northern  histories  make  him  the 
father  of  Thor,  and  Friga  to  be  his  wife. 

5.  Thar  was  placed  in  a  large  hall,  sitting  on  a  bed,  ca- 
nopied over,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve 
stars  over  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right  band;  to  him 
^^^  attributed  the  power  over  both  heaven  and  earth,  and^ 
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tfiat  aflfhe  ttas  pleased  or  displMs^y  b«  dtfcrld  Mff4  dmAdflr, 
tempests^  plagues,  &e.  or  fair  sensonabltf  weatltet,  and  cause 
fcrtdity.    i^foiri  lum  our  Thursday  deriv€is  im  tem^,  an-* 
ciently  Thorsday ;  among  the  Romans,  diis  J0dk^  m  Ihia  idol- 
may  be  substiCilted  for  Jupiter* 

6.  Friga;  this  idol  r^resented  both  sexes,  holding  a 
drawn  sword  in  the  right  nand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left,  denot- 
ing that  women  as  well  as  men  should  fight  in  time  of  need  t 
she  was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess,  and  was  refuted  liie 

SVer  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and  amity, 
er  day  of  worship  was  csHed  by  tbe-Saxons,  Frigedae^, 
now  Friday,  dies  Veneris ;  but  the  habit  and  weapons  of  ths 
figure  have  a  resemblance  of  Disna  rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Sealer  or  Crodo,  stood  on  tbe  prkifly  back  of  a  percb : 
he  was  thin-visaged,  and  long-haired,  with  a  long,  oeardy 
bare-beaded,  and  bare-fbotea,  carrying  a  pai!  ef  water  in 
his  right  hand,  wherein  are  firirit  and  flowers;  and  holding 
up  a  wheel  in  his  left;  and  his  coat  tied  with  a  long  giidle: 
his  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  rf  this  fish,  signified  to  &er 
Saxons,  that  by  worshipping  him  diey  should  pass  thtougbr 
all  dangers  unnurt;  by  his  girdle  flymg  both  ways  was 
shewn  the  Saxons*  freedom,  and  by  the  pail  with  frmt  anif 
flowers,  was  denoted  that  he  would  nourish  the  eardi. 
From  him,  or  from  the  Roman  ddtjr  Sattira,  corner  Satur- 
day. 

I74«,  Nov. 


XXV.  Human  Bones  found  filled  with  Lead. 

Mr.  Urban> 

If?  digging  a  vsuk^  reity  lately^  in  die  parish  church  o£ 
Axminftter  in  tbe<sounty  ot  Dwwi^  were  found  sevexal  bones 
of  a  human  body,  very  ponderous,  which,  wheti  opened, 
appeared  to  be  foil  of  lead,  particukrLy  tbe  thigh  bone. 
This,  so  surprsring  a  thing,  has  puzsled  the  most  curions  in 
those' parts.  You  are,  therefore,  denred  to  give  this  a  place 
in  your  next  magaaine^  in  oipder  to  haV^  the  sentimeiits  of 
yaurlearRed  readers  hereon. 

Yours,  Ac 

1748,  May,  J.J. 

Ojfon^  Oct.  11. 

In  your  magazine  for  May,  p.  214,  is  att  aceouat  of  some 
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htuntn  biHies  kteW  found  at  A^fninster  in  the  cooitty  of 
De¥Oh>  fiUed  with  lead.  An  alftiir  of  this  nature  is  men« 
tioaed  by  Weever  m  his  Futterail  Monuments,  p*  30.  I  shall 
beie  transcribe  Mn  Weever's  own  words. 

*  In  t^  north  irie  of  the  parish  chareh  of  Newport 
PaineUy  ia  Buckin^iaaMhirey  io  the  year  1619,  was  found 
the  body  of  a  man-  whole  and  perfect ;  laid  downe,  or  rather 
leaning  dewne,  north  and  sooth :  all  the  concauous  parts 
of  bis  body,,  and  the  holkmnesse  of  euery  bone^  as  well  ribs 
as  other,  were  filled  up  with  sollid  lead.  The  skull  with  the 
lead  in  it  dotb  weigh  thirty-  pounds  and  sixe  ounces,  which 
with  tfkfi  neck-bone,  and  some  other  bones  (in  like  manner 
full  of  lead)  are  reserued,  and  kept  in  a  little  chest  in  the 
said  church,  neare  to  the  place  where  the  corps  were  found, 
there  to  bee  showne  to  strangers  as  reliques  of  admiration. 
The  rest  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body  are  taken  away  by  gen- 
tlemen  neare  dwellers,  or  such  as  take  delight  in  rare  antw 
quities.    This  T  saw/ 

By  the  position  of  this  body  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weever,  I 
should  Judge  it  to  have  been  ouried  before,  or,  at  least,  ver](. 
&0Qn  aner  Ghriitkanity  waa  received  in  the  island. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

1749,  Noo.  R.M.   • 

Mit.  Uman,  Graoesend,  Dee.  15, 174S. 

Wairing  all  enoomtiinis  on  the  usefulness  of  ^our  canal  to 
the  learned,  9»  weUas  to  the  curi<Nis  and  inquisitive,  I  oh« 
servo,  in  your  mMaasipe  for  May  last,  a  letter  from  Axmin- 
ster,  the  writer  ofwhich  is  in  great  surprise  on  finding,  in 
dAgging^agrave  in  that  parish  churchi  several  human  bonea 
filled  with  4ead,  particularly  a  thigh-bone,  which,  he  says 
(justly,  no  doubt)  was  very  ponderous;  and  desires,  by 
your  njeans,  to  have  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  upon  it. 
Though  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  ranked  in  that  class,' 
yet,  observing  in  your  magazine  of  November  last,  p.  506. 
another  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Oxon,  of  a  human 
skull;  &c.  mentioned  by  Weever,  dug  out  of  a  grave  in  the 
church  of  Newport  Pagnel,  filled  with  the  same  metal,  as  if 
it-had  been  an  ancient  embalming,  never  till  now  heard  of 
or  discovered;  I  beg  room  for  a  few  lines,  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  upon  it 

In  the  year  1727,  the  greatest  part  of  this  town,  together 
with  the  parish  church,  were  consumed  by  fire.    The  roof 
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of  the  church  was  covered  with  lead,  which,  being  meliec^ 
]^  ID  all  parts  among  the  ruins;  and  being  aijterwards 
digged  for  among  the  rubbish  in  order  to  be  new^cast^  was 
tracked  into  several  graves,  in  the  body  of  the  church;  out 
of  which  were  taken  many  human  bones  filled  with  it,  and 
particularly  a  thigh-bone  full  of  that  melted  metal,  which  I 
both  saw  and  handled.  A  ^reat  many  more,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  found,  if  more  minutely  traced.  Whether  this  is 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  your  inquirer,  is  humbly  submitted 
by 

Yours  sincerely^ 

A.L 

1748,  Supp. 


XXV L  The  ancient  custom  of  Dunmow. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  here  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  roister  of  the  fofin 
and  ceremony  observed  at  Dunmow  in  Essex,  on  a  claim 
made  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  flitch  of  bacon,  by  William- Pars- 
ley, of  Much  Easton,  and  Jane  his  wife,  founded  upon  an 
ancient  institution  of  lord  Fitzwalter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  who  ordered,  '<  that  whatever  married  man  did  not  re- 
pent of  his  marriage,  or  quarrel  with  his  wife  in  a  year  and  a 
day  after  it,  should  go  to  his  priory,  and  demand  the  bacon, 
on  his  swearing  to  the  truth,  kneehng  on  two  stones  in  the 
church  yard.''  This  custom  is  still  kept  up,  and  by  insert- 
ing the  manner  of  it  in  your  magazine,  you  will  perhaps  ex- 
cite fresh  claimants,  as  many  of  your  young  married  readersy 
as  well  as  the  ancient  wool-comber  of  Weathersfield,*  may 
be  as  justly  entitled  to  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

F.D. 

DunnwWf  Nuper  At  a  court  baron  of  the  right  worshipful  sir 
Fiioraf        Thomas  May,  knt  there  holden  upon  Fri- 
day the  7th  day  of  June,  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  our 


\*  "Thursday,  June  20,  171 1,  JohnShakeshanks,  wool -comber,  and  Annc» 
his  wife,  of  the  parish  of  Weatbersfield  ia  Essex,  appeared  at  the  customary 
court  at  Dunmow-pana,  and  claimed  the  bacon  according  to  the  cuBtom  of 
that  inanor."-^Gc/i^  Ma^.  E.] 
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sovereign  lord^  WiUiam  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  and  ii| 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1701,  before  Thomas  Wheeler,  gent 
steward  of  the  said  manor.    It  is  thus  enrolled; 

^Elizabeth  Beaumont,  Spinster  ^ 
^Henrietta  Beaumont,  Spinster  /^ 
^ Anabella  Beaumont,  Spinster     >  £ 
^  Jane  Beaumont,  Spinster  i  ^ 

^  M^ry  Wheeler,  Spinster  j 

Be  it  remembered,  that  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open 
f:ourt,  it  is  found,  and  presented  by  the  homage  afbresaidj^ 
that  William  Parsley,  of  Much  Easton  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  butcher,  and  Jane  his  wife,  have  been  marriea  for 
the  space  of  three  years  last  past,  and  upward;  and  it  is 
likewise  found,  presented,  and  adjudged,  by  the  homajQ;e 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wjfey 
by  means  of  their  c^uiet,  peaceable,  tender,  and  loving  co» 
habitation,  for  the  space  of  time  aforesaid,  (as  appears  by 
the  said  homage)  are  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  be  act* 
mitted  by  the  court  to  receive  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
oath^  whereby  to  entitle  themselves  to  have  the  bacon  of 
Duombw  delivered  unto  them,  according  td  the  custom  of 
the  manor. 

Whereupon,  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open  court,  came 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  in  their  proper 
persons,  and  humbly  prayed,  they  might  be  admitted  tq 
take  the  path  aforesaid;  whereupon  the  said  steward,  witl| 
the  jury,  suitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  proceeded, 
virith  the  usual  solemnity,  to  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
place  for  the  administration  of  the  oath,  and  receiving  the 
gammon  afore^id,  (that  is  to  say)  the  two  great  stones  lying 
near  the  church  dooc,  within  the  said  manor,  where  the 
said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  kneeling  down  on 
the  said  two  stones,  and  the  said  steward  did  administer 
unto  them  the  above-mentioned  oath  in  these  wo^-ds,  or  to 
this  effect  following,  viz. 

You  do  swear  by  custom  of  confession, 
Tluit  you  ne^er  made  nuptial  transgression ; 
Nor  smce  you  were  married  man  and  wife,' 
By  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board. 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word; 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  and  a  day^ 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way ; 
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Or  sifice  tlie  ekmrch  clerfc  said  Amei^ 
WMied  youivelves  unmarried  agaiQ, 
But  continue  tnie,  and  in  deaire 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire* 

And  immediately  thereupon,  the  said  William  Parsley^ 
and  Jane  his  wife,  claiming  the  said  gammon  of  bacon,  the 
court  pronounced  the  centeoce  for  the  same,  in  these  words, 
or  to  the  effect  following. 

Since  to  these  conditions  without  any  feaFp 
Of  your  own  accord  you  do  freely  swear, 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  do  receive, 
And  bear  it  away  with  love  and  good  leave* 
For  this  is  the  eustoiQ  of  Ounmow  well  known ; 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 

And  accordingly  a  gammon  of  baoon  was  delivered  unts 
the  said  Willii^m  raialey,  md  Jane  his  wifs^  with  U^  usoal 
solemnity. 

Examined  per  Thomas  Wheeler,  steward. 

The  same  day  a  ffammon  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Reynolds^ 
steward  to  sir  Charles  Qarrinjgton,  of  Hatfield  Broad  0«k» 

1751,  June. 


XXVH  Methods  of  &nbalmi|ie« 

7hE  ancient  Egyptian  h^d  tliree  wa^  of  eedbabnng  tlM^r 
flead,  and  artists  were  partic«laily  trained  up  for  that  p«rv 
pose :  the  most  costly  method  vr^  pii»i:tiae4  eoly  upjoa  pcr-i 
fons  of  hi|^  raak;  of  wMah  sort  are  all  the  ipiraimieB  that 
have  rematned  entire  to  the  pvesem  ^imesi  it  was  done  by 
extractiag  the  brainy  through  the  nostrils^  and  iifjectiDg 
^  rich  balm  iq  their  8|:ead ;  then  opening  ti|e  belly  and  tak^ 
ing  out  the  intestines ;  the  cavity  was  washed  with  palm 
wine  impre^natfdd  with  spices,  and  filled  with  myrrh  and 
pther  aromatics ;  (his  done,  the  body  was  laid  in  ni^e  seventy 
days,  at  the  e«d  of  which  it  was  tAen  out,  deansed,  fmd 
swathed  v^itfa  fine  linen,  goinned  and  omaipeDted  with  va-y 
rious  hieroslyphips,  expressive  of  the  deceased's  birth,  cha- 
pter, and  rank.  Thi^  process  oompleted,  tSke  etabahner 
carried  home  tlie  bocty,  wiM&re  it  was  placed  ia  acofin,  cut 
in  humat^  shape,  aid  t^en  ^nplosadt  in  f|0  oqtef  case^  a(i4 


plfce^  umAt  wpml  tbe  w^l  of  ^  burying  pldC0  belobg^ 
)ng  to  tbe  ftmily.^— ^Another  less  eKpensiye  method  of 
^mbakniag  ^w^  by  injecting  votp  idU  die  caviities  of  the  body 
»  cettaii)  diflsolireQ^;  wbick,  being  suffered  to  run  off  after 
a  proper  time,  cwried  with  it  whatever  wte  contained  cbei^in 
Ji^Qified ;  aod  tben  tbe  body,  tb48  purged,  being  dried  by 
the  nitrons  pioeess  a9  before,  the  operation  was  closed  by 
swathiBg^  &c*  By  the  third  and  lowest  method  of  eiB* 
balmiog,  whieh  was  onl^  in  use  among  the  poor,  they 
drenched  the  body  with  injectians,  and  then  dried  it  vitt 
pitre.-^The  Egyptians  had  a  aastom  among  them  of  ^eAg^ 
ing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parpfiM  ^uid  kindred,  as  a  seen* 
rity  for  tbe  paya^nt  of  their  debts,  and  whoever  neglected 
to  redeem  them  was  held  in  tbe  ntinpst  abhornenee,  and 
denied  the  ntea  of  burial  themselveSf    They  paid  extrava* 

Siot  heoeaKS  to  their  deceased  ancestors ;  and  there  are  at 
is  day  to  be  sees  in  Egypt  pompous  subterranean  edifices, 
called  l>y  tbe  Greeks  Hypogees,  repreaen^inj^  \ami%  or  ha* 
bitatioQ«  nndier  g^upd,  m  which  there  are  streets  or  paa« 
fa^es  of  aommaaieatioii  from  one  to  another,  that  t)ie  4ea4 
mSs^i  have  as  free  iqtercourse  as  when  alive. 

175!,  4ng. 


m   . . 


XXVip,  Lpi^  Meg  and  her  Daughters. 

Sm,  Wigtm^  Jufy  12. 

I  WENT  9<>me  day$  f^go  to  e^^imune  that  curipus  remain  of 
British  antiquity  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  about 
which  it  mu^t  be  acknowledged  all  conjecture^  are  extreme^ 
ly  uncertain. 

They  are  situated  upon  fin  eminence  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Eden,  near  a  nile  froaa  it,  above  a  village  called 
Little  Salkeid ;  this  eminence  appears  to  havie  beep  all  moor 
formerly,  but  now  about  hs^lf  the  stones  am  within  inclo* 
sures>  placed  in  an  orbiciibup  fisHip.  i^  tfi^g^  plaoe^  donble^-^^ 
I  BMike  seventy  principal  ones,  eut  ibere  are  oae  or  two 
more  diq^atabie;  sevenil  Uq  ibtit  on  t^e  8Qr&«e»  their 
greatest  eminence  not  escceeding  a  foot|  others  yet  less, 
and  others  perpendicular  to  tbe  horizon;  the  highest  of 
those  ii»  tbe  ciiciilar  range  doea  not  i^ucb  es^ceed  three 
yards,  nor  is  it  more  than  four  wide,  and  two  deep ;  but 
none  of  them  have  a  regiilarity  of  shape,  thoagK  the  coih 
suuctors  seeia  ^  h^^ve  vm!94  ^^  %  paraUelopipeaoA.    l^ong 
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Meg  herself  is  near  four  yards  high,  and-  aboat  40  vardft 
from  the  ring,  towards  the  south  west,  but  leans  much  ;  it 
being  of  what  they  call  the  free-stone  kind,  is  more  regular 
than  those  in  the  circle,  and  is  formed  like  a  pyramid  on  a 
rhomboidal  base,  each  side  being  near  two  varus  at  the  hot* 
torn,  but  a  good  deal  narrower  at  top.  (What  I  mean  by 
the  base  is  only  the  ground  plan  of  the  stone  itself,  tor  as 
to  what  is  in  architecture  called  base,  it  has  none  but  tne 
earth.)  The  others  in  the  orbicular  range,  are  of  no  kind  of 
stone  to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  four-dauring 
the  cardinal  points  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  bulky  of 
the  whole  ring ;  they  contain  at  least  648  solid  feet,  or 
about  thirteen  London  cartloads,  and  unless  they  are  a 
composition,  (which  I  am  much  induced  to  believe)  no  ac^ 
count  can  be  given  what  carriages  could  have  brought  them 
there,  nor  by  what  means  they  could  be  placed  erect  when 
they  came.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  measures  are  only 
what  appeared  above  ground ;  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  at  least  a  yard  is  lost  in  the  earth,  which  will  make  the 
whole  amount  to  a  prodigious  weight  more.  Others  are 
erect,  but  not  of  such  enormous  size,  and  others,  as  I  said 
before,  lie  flat  along),  not  thrown  down,  as  I  think,  bqt  so 
placed  either  by  choice  or  design,  and  some  of  these  are 
^Iso  very  lar^e.  In  diameter  the  ring  may  be  eighty  yard^ 
or  more,  ana  the  circle  is  pretty  regular,  but  how  they 
^me  t|iere  apd  ttieir  destination  is  the  importapt  questioo» 

lam, 
yours,  &c 

Q.  S. 


XXIX.  Ancient  Inscbiktions. 

Me.  Urban, 

1  HOPE  the  gentlemen  addressed  will  pay  a  proper  regard 
to  the  proposafof  the  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  Clogfaer, 
mentioned  in  your  register  of  books  for  April  last,*  and  will 


*  A  jonrnal  from  Grand  Cairp  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  a^ain ;  translated 
finom  a  M.S.  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  Bgypt;  with  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphics.  By  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  5s.  Cooper.— This  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  his  lordship  observes  to  them,  that  as^ 
tL«  journal  particalaily  describes  many  places  ra  the  wilderness,  where  grea^^ 


Andent  Inscnptwmi  !45 

icnd  some  qilalified  person  to  take  ah  exact  copy  of  that 
ve^y  antique  inscription  on  the  rock  at  MoUnt  Sinai.  It 
Hiay  seem  very  daring  in  any  one,  whilst  we  have  so  few 
data,  and  while  little  more  is  known  relating  to  this  inscrip- 
tion, but  that  it  ejcists,  to  adventure  any  conjecture  con- 
cerning it,  and  yet  I  think  one  may  guess  something,  from 
analogy  about  the  subject  matter  of  it:  I  believe  it  witt 
pt)ve  to  be  historical,  since  I  have  observed  that  such  an- 
cient memorials  hare  been  preserved  in  'that  manner. 
"  That  the  most  ancient  people,"  says  Mr.  Wise,  *'beford 
the  invention  of  books,  and  before  the  use  of  sculpture  upoii 
stones,  and  other  smaller  fragments,  were  wont  to  represent 
things  great  and  noble,  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains^ 
seems  so  natural,  that  it  is  easily  imagined  and  assented  to 
by  all.  And  that  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many 
ages  after,  is  plain  from  history.  Semiramis,  to  perpetuate 
her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the 
form  of  herself.  Hannibal,  long  after  the  invention  of 
books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  his  passage  over  them ;  which  characters  were  re- 
maining about  two  centuries  ago,  if  we  may  believe  Pau- 
lus  Jovius.  But,  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  it  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations, 
from  that  remarkable  inscriptiott,  mentioned  by  Saxo,  and 
several  ages  after  him  delineated,  and  published  by  Olaus 
Wormius.  This  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyideland,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father ;  it  was  cut  on  the  side  of  a  rock  in 
Runic  characters,   each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a 

J  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  thirty- 
our-elis."*    These  northern  examples  are  indeed  the  most 
for  this  learned  author's  purpose,,  who  contends  that  the 
white  horse,  in  the  vale  ot  that  name. in  Berkshire,  is  a.mo*.. 
nument  of  this, sort,  and  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the 


number*  of  ancieDt  characters  are  hewn  in  the  rocks ;  if  a  person  was  sent 
to  live  sometime  among  the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  ^hftractcrs, 
and  .some  helps  by  which  the  ancient  Hisbrew  characters  now  lost^  may  be  re-  , 
corered.     Hn  adds,  **  I  do  not  know  whom  to  apply  to,  more  properly  to  look 
out  for  a  suitable  person.    As  to  the  expencc,  1  am  willing  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion yon  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  have  this  design  cfTected."    The 
Prefctto  had  with  hiari  persons  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  -Coptic,  IaUh,  /Vcqaioian,  Turkish,  English,  Illyrican,  German,  and  . 
Bohemian  languages,  yet  none  of  them  had  any  knowle<^ge  of  the  character^ 
which  were  cut  in  the  said  rock,  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high,  ^Jth  grea^  in*? 
du.<try.     The  bishop  declares  that  he  does  not  make  this  proposal  as  a  o^at* 
tcr  of  cariosity,  bitt  as  it  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  Chris:iar;rev«rUiion, 
by  corroborating  the  history  of  Moses. 
*  Mr.  Wifie^s  leUcr  to  JDr.Mcad^  p^  ^. 
VOI-    I.  L 


14«  The  Picis  Wall  described. 

remembrance  of  a  ngnal  viclory  obtained  by  the  Saxoit9  ai 
Ashdown,  under  the  conduct  of  king  iElfred,  over  the 
Danes.  But  the  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern* 
as  appears  from  that  very  remarkable  instance  which  wc 
have  in  captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
author^  after  giving  a  short  history  of  that  successless  attack, 
which  the  i)utch  made  upon  the  island  of  Amoy  in  China, 
A.I).  1645,  adds,  "This  history  is  written  in  large  China 
characters^  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock  that  faces  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  as  we  pa» 
out  and  in  to  the  harbour/'*  This  is  but  a  late  date  com- 
pared with  the  monument  at  mount  Sinai;  but  as  the  eastern 
people  in  general  arc  extremely  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs^  as  appears  from  the  travels  both  of  Dr.  Pocockand 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  conjecture  is  not  the  less  probable^  that  this 
Arabian  inscription  viill  be  found  to  afford  us  some  historical 
JFact. 

I  am, 
June  27,  1753.  Yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege. 

.    n^  July. 


XXX.  The  Ficte  Wall  deicribed- 

Mr.  Wairburton,  in  the  ye^^  1715,  caused  a  survey  and 
plan  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  and  military 
Avay,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  rendering  it  passable  for 
troops  and  artillery,  from  the  eastern'  to  the  western  sea ; 
but  the  rebellion,,  which  had  drawn  his  attention  to  this  sub^ 
ject,  bfeing  soon  after  suppressed,  the  reparation  of  the  way 
was  neclected  till  it  was  a^ain  wanted  in  1745.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  then  happened,  the 
work  was  undertaken,  an  act  of  parliament  having  been 
i[>assed  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Warbtirton  was  among 
others,  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution. 

But  he  did  not  desist  from  hi^  inquiries,  when  the  prin- 
cipal view  with  which  they  were  begun  was  disappointed ; 
lie  extended  his  survey  through  the  whole  county  of  Nortb'^ 
umberland,  and  discovered  almost  every  day  some  remains 


*  Hamilton's  Voyages,  rol.  IL  p#  942. 
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of  citiesy  castles,  camps,  or  other  military  antiquities  that 
had  been  hitherto  totally  unknown  among  us;  the  parts 
called  the  wastes  appeared  never  to  have  been  trodden  by 
any  human  foot  since  the  ruin  of  the  buildings  and  streets, 
which  he  could  easily  trace  by  the  foundations,  though 
they  were  covered  with  grass. 

An  account  of  these  discoveries  he  has  now  published, 
with  representations  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculp- 
tures. 

There  are  two  walls  which  cross  the  north  of  England, 
bednning  about  three  miles  more  eastward  than  Newcastle, 
and  extending  ten  miles  farther  west  than  Carlisle,  at  the 
distance  of  near  seventy  miles.  One  of  these  walls  is  of  turf, 
called  Hadrian's  vallum ;  the  other  of  stone,  called  the  wall 
of  Severus,  and  were  both  intended  to  keep  out  the  Picts  or 
Scots,  for  which  purpose  Julius  Agricola  had  before  carried 
a  series  of  forts  or  stations  across  the  country  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  equal  extent. 

Hadrian's  fence  consists  of  a  bank  or  wall  on  the  brink  of 
a  ditch,  another  bank  at  the  distance  of  about  five  paces 
within  it,  called  the  south  bank,  and  a  third  nearly  the  same 
distance  beyond  the  ditch  to  the  north.  These  four  works 
are  evjery  where  parallel  to  each  other,  and  probably  formed 
a  military  way  from  one  part  of  the  old  stationary  fence  to 
another. 

To  Severus*8  wall,  which  is  of  stone,  belongs  the  paved 
military  way,  which  is  now  repairing  \  it  is  on  the  south 
side  ot  the  wall,  but  not  in  all  parts  parallel  to  it.  On  the 
north  of  this  wall  there  is  a  laree  ditch,  but  no  appearance 
of  a  bank,  though  the  ground  is  in  some  places  raised  by 
the  earth  thrown  out  of  it,  and  a  little  resembles  a  glacis. 

Castles  were  placed  upon  this  wall  at  unequal  distances, 
which,  however,  except  two  or  three  at  the  east  end,  are  all 
less  than  a  mile  ;  the  buildines  appear  to  have  been  squares 
of  sixty-six  feet,  of  which  the  wall  itself  forms  the  north 
side.  The  space  between  these  castles  was  equally  divided 
bv  four  watch  towers,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  four  yards  square  at  the  bottom ;  and  as  the  centinds 
in  these  towers  were  within  call  of  each  other,  a  communi- 
cation might  easily  be  continued  along  the  whole  line,  with- 
out the  help  of  speaking  trumpets,  or  subterraneous  pipes, 
contrivances  which  have  been  feigned  in  times  of  gross  ig- 
norance ;  and  as  men  are  generally  credulous  of  wonders  m 
proportion  as  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  happened 
IS. remote,  this  method  of  communication  appears  to  have 

L2 
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been  believed  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject,  and 
particularly  by  Echard. 

There  were  alsp  upon  this  wall  eighteen  larger  forts,  or 
stations ;  the  mean  distance  between  these  would  he  about 
four  miles,  but  they  are  placed  much  nearer  to  each  other 
in  the  middle,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  wall,  thai) 
on  the  other  parts. 

The  wall  generally  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  higher 
ground,  the  descent  being  to  the  enemy  on  the  north;  and 
•to  preserve  this  advantage  it  is  frequently  carried  out,  and 
brought  back  in  an  angle.  Hadrian's  vailnm,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  continued  nearly  in  a  strait  line,  from  station  to  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  paved  military  way,  where  the  wall  passes 
^long  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  runs  into  angles,  is  car- 
ried so  as  to  keep  tlie  level,  and  as  much  as  possible  the 
line. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  aifiy  gates  in  this  wall, 
or  passes  thi'ough  it,  except  just  in  the  stations,  and  where 
it  IS  crossed  by  the  great  military  ways  from  south  to 
north. 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  walls,  ditches,  banks,  and 
military  ways,  cannot  now  be  certainly  known;  but  Ha- 
chrian^s  wall  is  thought  to  have  been  about  eight  feet  broad, 
and  twelve  high,  and  that  of  Severus,  in  thickness  measures 
seven  feet,  being  nearly  equal  in  all  parts  that  remain  en- 
tire,  except  at  Kirkland^s  on  the  Solway  Frith,  where  it  is 
increased  to  nine  feet,  for  a  manifest  reason,  because  at  full 
sea  the  water  has  certainly  flowed  up  to  it.  The  breadth  of 
the  military  way  must  have  been  about  three  Roman  paces 
and  a  half,  as  it  now  measures  near  seventeen  feet. 

Hadrian's  ditch  measures  nine  feet  de^p,  and  eleven  feet 
over,  which  appears  to  have  been  its  original  dimensions, 
and  Severus's  ditch  is  every  where  wider  and  deeper.  The 
distance  between  the  two  walls,  is  sometimes  scarcely  & 
chain,  and  sometimes  more  than  fifty ;  and  the  distance  Be- 
tween Severus's  wall  and  the  military  way,  is  generally  be- 
tween two  and  three  chains,  sometimes  six ;  and  between 
the  two  forts  west  of  Shewen  Sheels,  it  is  fifteen. 

The  materials  of  which  these  walls  are  constructed  may 
)be  certainly  known  by  their  remains.  Hadrian's  is  of  earth, 
which  in  some  places  is  mixed  with  stone^  but  is  no  where 
strengthened  by  timber.  Severus's  is  of  free-stonci,  and 
where  the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  piles  of 
oak ;  the  interstices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall  are 
fiUed  with  broad  tiiin  stones,   placed  not  perpendicularl/i 
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liut  obliquely  on  their  edges ;  the  running  mortar  or  ce- 
ment was  then  poured  upon  them,  which,  by  its  great 
strength  and  tenacity,  bound  the  whole  together,  and  made 
it  firm  as  a  rock.  But  though  these  materials  are  suflici- 
ently  known,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  where  they  were  pro- 
cured, for  many  parts  of  the  wall  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  quarry  of  free-stone ;  and  though  stone  of  another 
kind  was  within  reach,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
any  where  used.  It  will  also  be  diiEcult  to  conceive  how 
the  Roouins  could  carry  on  such  a  work  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  except  it  be  supposed  that^it  was  not  then  the 
bounds  of  their  conquest,  but  that  Itney  possessed  great 
part  of  the  country  farther  north. 

Of  the  present  state  of  these  walls  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
sa^V,  that  m  some  places  that  of  Hadrian  cannot  be  traced 
wfthout  difficulty,  though  in  others  it  continues  firm,  and  its 
height  and  breadth  are  considerable.  In  some  parts  of  the 
wall  of  Severy s,  the  original  regular  courses  are  remaining; 
in  some  the  stones  remain  upon  the  spot,  though  not  in  a 
regular  disposition ;  in  others,  the  rubbish  is  high  and 
distiuct,  though  covered  with  earth  and  grass,  and  frequently 
the  vestiges  are  extremely  faint  and  obscure, 
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To  Mr.  Joseph  Ames, 

Sib, 

In  the  table  for  twenty-four  years,  prefixed  to  the  "  hore  in^ 
temerate  beate  Maris  Virginis  secundum  usum  romanum," 

f)rinted  by  Tbielman  Kerver,  the  first  column  is  la  date  de 
'ann^e,  the  second  les  brandons,  the  third  pasques,  &c 
and  so  afterwards  to  explain  the  table  it  is  written,  '^  Qui 
veult  scavoir  les  brandons,  pasques,  &c.**  And  it  appear^ 
evidently  from  the  table,  that  the  brandons  correspond  to 
what  we  call  quadragesima,  or  the  first  Sunday  m  Lent. 
But  how  comes  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  be  called  les 
brandons  ?  You  will  find  nothing  in  any  French  dictionary, 
pot  even  in  Cotgrave  or  Menagius,  that  will  clear  this  i  and 
therefore  we  must  try  further. 

Now  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  his  GIos^,  tells  us,  that  bran- 
deum  signifies  a  veil:  these  are  the  words,  "  Brandeum  op- 
perimepti  quidpiam  sanctorum  reliquiis  impo<«itum  nc  te« 
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mere  violentur.  veluniy  sudariam.  V.  Baron,  to.  1.  §  12.  li.  5. 
et  V.  inf.  Sanctaarium.*  flodoard,  bisL  eccl.  rem.  lib.  1. 
cap.  20.  Corpus  dusdem  rubeo  constat  brandeo  involu- 
tum,  etcap.  21.  Sudarium— cum  parte  praedicti  brandei 
scriniolo  reconditum  ebumeo.*'  But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  case  in  hand  ?  I  answer,  it  was  the  custom  at  this 
penitential  season  to  hang  a  veil  before  the  altar,  and  all 
the  ornaments  of  it,  and  to  begin  particularly  to  do  it  on 
this  day,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  whence  this  first 
Sunday  came  to  be  called  by  the  French  les  brandonsj  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  Sunday  of  the  veils.  All  this  I  assert 
tipon  the  authority  of  Durantus,  in  his  Rationale  Divinorum 
vfficiorum  ;  (rom  whom  take  the  following  passages :  foL 
CLXL  speaking  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  ne  says,  '^  Ab 
hac  die  usque  ad  parasceuen  opperiunt  cruces,  et  velum 
ante  altare  suspendunt,  de  quo  in  prima  parte  dictum  est 
sub  ti.  de  picturis."  The  purport  of  which  is,  "  from  this 
day  unto  Easter  even,  they  cover  the  crosses,  and  hang  a 
veil  before  the  altar,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  where  I  treat  of  pictures  and  orna- 
ments.** The  place  here  referred  to  is  fol.  IX.  where  we 
read,  ^*  Sane  omnia  que  ad  ornatum  pertinent,  tempore  qua- 
dragesitee  removeri  vel  contegi  debent  Quod  fit  secundum 
aliquos  in  dominica  de  passione,  quod  extunc  divinitas  fuit 
^bscondita  et  velata  in  Christo.  Dimisit  enim-se  capi  et  fla« 
gellarl  ut  homo,  tanquam  non  haberet  in  se  vlrtutem  divini- 
tatis.  Unde  in  evangelio  hujus  diei  dicitur,  Jesus  autem 
abscondit  se  et  exivit  de  templo.  Tunc  ergo  cooperiunt 
cruces,  i.  e.  virtus  sue  divinitatis  absconditur.  Alii  hoc  faciunt 
a  prima  dominica  quadragesime,  quod  extunc  ecclesia  in- 
cipit  de  ejus  passione  agere.  Unde  eo  tempore  crux  ab 
ecclesia  non  nisi  cooperta  portari  debet,  &c."  "  Indeed  aH 
things  which  relate  to  ornament,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  ought 
either  to  be  removed  or  covered,  which  by  some  is  done  on 
Passion  Sunday,  because  from  that  time  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  was  hidden  and  veiled  ;  for  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  and  whipt  as  a  man,  as  if  he  had  not  the  divinity  in- 
herent in  him.  From  whence,  in  the  gospel  of  this  day,  it 
is  said,  But  Jesus  hid  himself^  and  went  out  qf  the  temple. 
TTiaiy  therefore,  they  cover  the  crosses,  that  is,  the  power 
of  the  divinity  is  hidden.  Others  do  this  from  the  first 
Sunday  of  Lent,  because  from  that  time  the  church  begins 
to  treat  and  think  of  his  passion,  and  therefore  at  that  umc 


'*^  The  author,  though,  has  nothing  concernipg  it  in  ihat  place. 
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the  cross  ought  not  to  be  carried  from  the  church  uncover- 
ed." Brandon,  therefore,  is  a  veil,  and  les  brandons  in  the 
txhle^  ijnay  not  improperly  be  translated  Veil  Sundays. 

Yours,  &c. 
1754,  Nin.  S.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dee.  23,  1754. 

In  your  magazine  for  last  month,  I  observed  S.  P.'sex- 
planation  of  the  French  word  brandons,  as  it  stands  prefixed 
to  Thielman  Kerver^s  table.    It  appears,  indeed,  from  his 

3uotations,  to  mean  a  veil,  and  that  it  denotes  the  first  Sun- 
^y  in  L^nt^  but  yet  1  believe,  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
that  ceremony  of  veiling  images  and  altars  in  the  Romao 
cfaurcb,  which  is  not  ireckoned  so  material,  as  to  need  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  witlj  it,  by  inserting  it  in  any  table  or  ca- 
lendar. The  true  meaning,  tl^erelbre,  is  to  be  found,  I  pre- 
sume, in  that  othef  ceren]ony  of  the  same  church,  of  veil- 
ing new  married  couples;  which  tl^e  priest  performs,  by 
spreading  a  veil  pver  tl^e  parties,  immediately  after  he  hat 
joined  their  hands.  From  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the 
Epiphany,  and  froin  AshTWpdnesday  tp  |^ow-Sunday^ 
piarriages  are  forbid  to  be  performed  in  chijrph;  but  m 
some  countries^  as  in  Spain,  >yhere  jhey  allo\y  of  private 
marriages  in  houses,  the  marriage  rites  may  be  there  per- 
formed, during  these  intervals  of  prpfiibition,  all  tp  the  ce» 
remony  of  veiling,  which  the  priest  defers  til|  the  parties 
come  afterwards  tp  church.  It  wa^  necessary  tp  acquaint 
jhe  people  with  tl^e  tijnes  in  which  tpafriages  could  be  so- 
lemnized, as  they  varied  every  year  according  tp  %\i^  move* 
able  feasts;  and  it  was  customary  in  some  places  to  place 
the  notice  thereof  in  their  almanacks  ;  and  in  Spain,  wher^ 
the  marriage  may  be  perfornied,  but  not  the  veiling,  tl^ey 
at  this  day  ifiark  it  in  theif  almanacks  in  the  following 
planner. 

Advent  Stmday^  Veilings  shut, 

Uptp/unv/f  Veilings  open, 

AshrH^ednesday^  Veilings  shut. 

Low^Suttday^  Veilings  qpen. 

Now  as  these  prohibitions  mav  baye  varied,  according  to 
the  times  and  countries,  so,  in  Rerver's  time,  it  might  hav^ 
been  only  ffpiji  the  first  Sunday  iu  t^nt,  instead  of  Ash* 
Wednesday,  and  bis  diocese  may  have  followed  the  custom 
in  Spain  of  putting  down  veiline,  instead  of  marriage^  in 
fl^eir  almnnacl^s,  or  cMendar  tables ;  as  tie  htte^  could  be 
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performed  in  private,  though  not  the  former.  The  cere^ 
mony  of  veiling  images  does  not  commence  at  present  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  till  Passion  Sunday.  It  is  the  sexton*s 
business,  and  of  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  their  su- 
perfluous pageantry. 

Yours,  &c. 
1754,  Dec.  G. 

•fo  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  F.  R.  S.  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians. 

Dear  Sir, 
It  plainly  appears  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  Di| 
Cange,  and  otters,  that  Brandeum  was  a  word  made  use  of 
in  the  days  of  what  is  called  tlie  base  Latinity,  to  signify 
not  only  the  veils  or  coverings  of  the  corpses  of  saints  and 
their  relicks,  as  your  learned  correspondent  Mr.  S.  P.  ob- 
serves from  Sir  H.  Spelman;  but  that  the  same  name  was 
also  given  to  any  handkerchief  or  napkin  which  had  only 
touched  such  sacred  remains.  Till  after  the  time  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  .was  pope  about  the  year  600,  none 
Were  permitted  to  touch  the  oodies  of  saints ;  and  instead 
pf  their  bones,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  send  a  piece  of 
cloth  that  had  wiped  them,  in  a  box.     St.  Gregory  ex* 
pressly  mentions  this  custom,  and  adds,  that  in  the  pope* 
.dbm  of  St  Leo,  about  the  year  450,  certain  Greeks  having 
doubted  of  the  virtue  of  these  veils,  that  pontiff,  for  their 
conviction,  took  a  knife  and  cut  a  brandeum  in  two  before 
their  eves;  upon  which  blood  issued  in  plenty,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  living  body  of  the  saint     So  much  for  brandeum^ 
as  to  which  I  differ  not  materially  from  your  friend.     But 
that  Kerver*s  brandons  signify  any  thing  like  veils,  as  the 
same  gentleman  would  have  it  to  do,  I  can  by  no  mean$  ad- 
mit   Brandon  is  an  old  French  word,  which  signifies  a  wisp 
of  straw.    Thus  brandons  panon^eaux  is  a  law  term,  which 
means  a  wisp  pf  dtraw  fixed  to  the  gate  of  a  seised  estate, 
together  with  the  king's,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor's  arms. 
Brandons  also  is  used  for  wisps  of  straw  set  up  in  the  fields 
at  harvest  time,  by  way  of  notice  that  the  owner  reserves 
the  leasing  to  himself.    Brandon  sometimes  signifies  a  torch 
or  flambeau,  as  brandon  d^amour;  but  more  frequently  a 
Wisp  of  straw  on  fire;  and  this  leads  to  the  true  sense  of  lea 
brandons  in  Tbielman  Kerver's  little  book,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

In  Mr.  Bonnet^s  curious  and  learned  treatise  entitled 
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IKstoire  de  la  DansCy  we  find  tliat  tiro  sott^  of  sacred  dances 
have  been  in  use  in  the  chnrch,  especially  in  France ;  th^ 
one  called  Baladoires,  the  other  Brandons.  The  baladorres 
had  degenerated  into  so  monstrous  a  licentiousness,  even  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the  very  pagans  were 
scandalizea  at  them ;  the  fathers  of  the  church  attempted 
the  abolition  of  them  with  all  their  might,  and  the  canons 
condemned  them.  Both  men  and  women,  like  the  Adamites 
of  Amsterdam,  practised  them  with  the  most  iascivious  ges^ 
turei^.  New-year's  day,  and  the  first  day  af  May,  were  the 
times  of  those  strange  solemnities.  Pope  Zacbary,  in  744, 
published  a  decree  tot  suppressing  them,  and  all  others  that 
went  under  the  title  of  sacred  dances;  and  there  are  seve* 
ral  ordonn^nces  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  forbid  them, 
as  tending  to  the  total  corruption  of  manners. 

The  brandons  were  celebrated  in  many  cities  in  France 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  round  bonfires  of  straw,  whenci) 
they  had  their  name.  They  are  now  utterly  abolished,  with 
the  rest,  by  royal  authority,  but  were  for  a  long  time  so 
rooted  in  the  fancies  of  the  people,  all  over  the  kingdom, 
that  the  bishops  and  magistrates  strqve  to  extirpate  them 
in  vain.  At  toe  feast  of  St.  Martial,  apostle  of  tne  Limou-* 
sin,  the  congregatipn  retained  the  custom  of  dancing  in  the 
choirs  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  j  and  in-> 
stead  of  the  ooxology  after  every  psalm,  they  sang  out,  in 
that  country  dialect  ^  San  Marceau  pregrats  per  nous,  et 
nous  epingaren  per  bous.*'  St*  Martial  pray  for  us^  and  we 
will  dance  for  yon* 

Yours,  &c. 

.  1155^  April  J.  a 

I  believe  you  may  think  it  high  tin^e  to  close  the  dispute 
about  the  sense  of  the  word  braiKlons  in  Thielman  Kerver's 
book;  but,  with  your  leave,  I  have  a  right  to  reply,  not 
only  by  the  nature  of  our  proceedinrs  in  the  courts  of  law^ 
but  likewise  by  the  common  rules  of  disputation,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  expect  to  be  indulged  a  few  words.  Bu^  l)efore 
I  enter  upon  this  subiect,  I  would  premise,  and^  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  domg  it,  that  whereas  I  cot^ectured,  in 
the  magazine,  Oct.  1754^  that  tlie  book  was  printed  A.  I>. 
1497,  which  was  inferred  from  the  year  when  the  table  com- 
menoes,  it  has  since  appeared  fhxn  a  more  perfect  copy  in 
tiiefeands  of  Mr.  Ames,  that  it  was  published  anno  1500; 
firom  whence  I  think  the  presumption  is,  that  this  being  a 
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very  elaborate  performance^  and  that  it  was  not  unusua]  fop 
the  printers  to  carry  on  several  pieces  of  work  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  probably  put  to  the  press  anno  1497,  and 
finished  in  the  year  1500,  when  the  Colophon  is  dated.  In- 
deed it  is  the  way  now  of  printers  to  set  their  dates  as  for- 
ward as  they  can,  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
novelty  of  their  productions;  but  this  was  not  so  much  the 
practice  of  the  more  early  artists. 

To  go  now  upon  the  word  brandons;  your  correspondent 
G.  after  rejecting  the  interpretation  I  gave  of  it,  thinks  the 
true  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  ceremony  of  veiling 
new-married  couples  in  the  church  of  Rome,  *^  which  the 
priest  performs  by  spreading  a  veil  over  the  parties,  imme* 
diately  after  he  has  joined  their  hands.  From  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash- Wednesday 
to  Low-Sunday,  marriages  are  forbid  to  be  performed  in  the 
church;  but  in  some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  where  they 
fillow  of  private  marriages  in  houses,  the  marriage  rites  may 
be  there  performed,  during  these  intervals  of  prohibition, 
all  to  the  ceremony  of  veiling,  which  the  priest  defers  till 
the  parties  come  afterwards  to  church,"  He  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  the  moveable  feasts  varying  every  year,  it  was 
customary  to  place  the  notice  thereof,  at  least  in  some 
places,  in  their  almanacks;  ^^and  in  Spain,  where  the  mar- 
iriage  may  be  performed,  but  not  the  veiling,  they  at  thia 
day  mafic  ^t  in  their  almanacks  in  the  following  manner: 

Jdveni  Sunday^  Veilings  abut. 

Epiphany,  Veilings  open. 

Ash-^Weinesday^  Veilings  shut. 

Lcrw^Suiviay,  Veilings  open. 

After  this  he  suggests,  that  in  Kerver's  time,  the  prohibi- 
tion, might  have  oeen  only  from  the  first  Sunday  m  Lent, 
instead  of  Ash- Wednesday,  <*  and  his  diocese  maf  have  fol- 
lowed the  custqm  qf  Spain,  of  putting  down  veiling  instead 
pf  marriage,  in  their  almanacks  pr  calendar  tables.-* 

This,  Sir,  is  the  substance  of  what  this  gentleman  is 
pleased  to  qflPer,  and  I  can  admit  his  authority  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  church  of  Home,  ip  veiling  the  parties 
marrving,  as  likewise  all  the  rest  of  hi^  narrative,  concern- 
ing the  usages  in  the  kingdoqi  of  Spain;  but  I  cannot  yet 
he  persuaded  th^t  t^e  braqdons  allude  to  any  thing  else  but 
the  veiling  the  images,  altars,  &c.  fpr  ^he  foIlQwing  rea- 
sons : 

1st.  Kerver^s  book  is  secundiiv^  usum  Romanmfi,  that  is,  it 
was  designed  for  the  Roman  church  in  general,  or  at  least, 
fs  contradistinguished  to  thj  Gaiican  church;  for  which 
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reason  this  term  in  the  table  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  singular  practice  of  any  one  particular  chui'ch  ;  had 
it  been  expressed  secundum  usum  HUpanicmn,  it  would 
have  been  something;  but  as  it  is,  and  as  the  practice  of 
veiling  images,  &c.  prevailed  every  where,  even  here  in 
this  kingdom  of  England,  as  will  be  shewn  below,  this  is  a 
very  material  objection  to  this  gentleman's  interpretation. 

2dly,  The  brandons  are  but  one  season  in  the  year,  as 
appears  firom  the  table;  but  if  they  meant  all  the  several 
times  when  marriages  were  restrained,  there  would  have 
been  more  than  one.  See  Mr.  Wheatki/  on  the  Cotnmon 
Prayer y  p.  418. 

3clly,  Veiling,  according  to  this  £rentleman,  signifies  mar- 
rying, for  veiling  shut  is  as  much  as  to  say  marriage  re* 
strained,  and  veilings  open,  marriage  allowed.  But  bran-* 
jdons,  or  veilings,  in  our  table,  cannot  mean  marrying,  but 
the  contrary,  to  wit,  a  restraint  from  marrying,  it  being  ad* 
omitted  by  this  author  that  marriage  was  prohibited  from 
A,i^h-Weancsday  till  Low- Sunday. 

4thly,  There  are  no  grounds  to  suppose,  as  this  gentle- 
man does,  that  the  time  of  prohibiting  marriage  was  differ* 
ent  in  Kerver's  age  from  what  it  is  now.  (See  Wheatley^ 
p.  418.)  Or  that  a  printer  exercising  his  trade  at  Pari» 
should  follow  a  custom  peculiar  to  Spain,  in  a  table  printed 
according  to  the  Roman  use.  No,  you  may  depeud  on  it^ 
Mr.  Urban,  thatthebrandons  are  something  of  universal  usage 
in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  that  the  veiling  of  images 
and  altars  was  such,  shall  be  shewn  by  and  by.     For, 

5thly  and  lastly,  the  brandons  mean  the  nrst  Sunday  in 
Lent.  This  is  allowed;  and  it  appears  from  Durantus 
that  the  Romanists  actually  veiled  their  crosses  and  altars  in 
Len^  beginning  at  that  day.  Brandeum  then  being  the 
proper  name  ot  such  Tcils,  as  Spelman,  there  also  cited, 
x:]early  shews,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  brandons  is  the 
same  wofd  with  a  French  termination,  and  that  since  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  brandons,  it  was  denominated 
from  the  bran(}|B^  or  brandons,  that  is,  the  veils  on  that  day 
first  applied,  fhis  seems  to  me  to  be  demonstration.  But 
this  gentleman  thinks  this  ceremony  of  veiling  images, 
crosses,  and  altars,  not  material  enough  to  find  a  place  in  a 
calendar.  He  tells  us  again,  that  it  is  the  sexton's  business, 
and  of  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  the  Romish  ceremo- 
nies. It  may  be  thp  sexton's  business,  but  the  Sacristan, 
from  whence  our  word  sexton  is  corrupted,  is  an  officer  of 
no  small  consequence  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  this  busi- 
ness of  veiling  the  holy  things  in  Lent  being  a  general  prac- 
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tice  in  that  church,  this  is  sufficient  to  make  it  necessary  to 
give  a  direction  for  it,  especially  as  the  time  varied  every 
year.  That  it  was  a  general  practice,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  that  communion,  may  appear  from  the  testimony 
of  Durantus,  the  table  in  this  book  of  Kerver's,  and  lastly, 
from  the  custom  here  in  England,  which  I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  establish. 

After  the  passing  of  the  six  articles  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time^ 
near  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book  of  Ker- 
ver's, the  popish  party,  as  Mr.  Strype  tells  us  in  his  Kfe  of 
archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  74,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
book  of  ceremonies,  with  certain  plausible  explications.-— 
This  design  did  not  take  effect ;  however,  one  of  the  heads 
Ivas,  "  The  covering  of  the  cross  and  images  in  Lent.*'  After- 
Wards,  A.D.  1545,  archbishop  Cranmer  intercedes  with  the 
ting  to  have  **  The  vigil,  and  ringing  of  bells  all  night  long 
tipon  Allhallow-night,  and  the  covering  of  images  in  the 
church  in  the  time  of  Lent,  with  the  lifting  the  veil  that 
covereth  the  cross  on  Palm  Sunday,  &c.  all  abolished,  bat 
does  not  prevail,  insomuch  that  the  custom  continued,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  end  of  this  rergn,  but  with  th^t  I  believe  it 
ended. 

I  have  done  with  Mr.  G.  but  another  gentleitian,  finding 
the  word  brandon  to  signify  a  wisp  of  straw  on  fire,  inclines 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  dance,  so  called  because  it 
was  performed  round  bonBrcs  of  straw.  For  this  he  cite$ 
Mons.  Bonnet's  Histoive  de  la  Danse.  I  have  not  this  book 
by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  pass  any  certain 
judgment  upon  it,  but  so  fai*  I  may  ^o,  as  to  remark,  Ist» 
Tliat  this  was  a  French  custom,  for  it  is  not  pretended  to  be 
of  any  larger  extent ;  but  Kerver's  book  is  secundum  usum 
Jtomannmy  from  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  that  a  general 
practice  of  the  Roman  church  must  be  implied,  such  as  I 
nave  shewn  the  veiling  of  altars  to  be. 

2dly,  I  would  ask  this  gentleman,  who  I  dare  sav  has 
candour  enough  to  indulge  me  with  an  ans\^er,  since  I  can- 
not consult  Bonnet  myself,  whether  this  author  represents 
these  dances,  called  Brandons,  as  allowed  in  the  church  bj 
authority  so  late  as  A.  D.  1500,  The  gentleman's  words,  | 
think,  import  the  contrary.  But  now,  if  these  dances  were 
only  local  and  even  disallowed  customs,  as  they  se^m  to  bie^ 
it  is  strange  they  should  find  their  way  into  such  an  authen- 
tic table  as  this  of  Kerver's,  Veiling  of  altars,  crosses,  and 
images,  was  ^x\  approved,  general,  and  authorized  custom, 
and  such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  there;  but  one  is 
obliged  to  judge  otherwise  of  the  disorderly  practices  of 
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the  luilgar,  especially  when  our  tabJe  is  calculated  for  a  dif- 
ferent climate,  and  where,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no 
such  wild  doings  were  ever  suffered  to  prevail. 

But  to  finish  this  affair,  I  have  seen,  by  die  favour  of  a 
friend,  since  writing  the  above,  some  extracts  from  the  last 
edition  of  Menagiu^s  Origines  de  la  Langiie  Frangoisej  which, 
as  it  had  not  been  seen  by  me,  so  neither,  as  it  appears,  have 
either  of  these  gentlemen  consulted  it.  The  first  edition  of 
the  book  was  printed  in  1650 ;  this  is  that  I  use,  and  is  par- 
ticularly commended  in  the  life  of  the  author,  prefixed  to 
the  Menagiana,  as  an  impression  remarkably  correct.  The 
author  himself  went  on  enlarging  his  work,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion was  printed  two  years  after  his  death,  viz.  1694:  but 
since  that,  there  is  another  edition  of  the  Dktionnaire  Ety^ 
viologiquey  par  M.  MenagCj  printed  anno  1750,  with  copious 
additions,  by  several  men  of  learning.  The  extracts  from 
this  book,  which  are  here  subjoined,  so  far  as  relate  imme- 
diately  to  the  subject,  may  convince  these  gentlemen,  that 
neither  of  their  interpretations  is  so  indubitably  certain  as 
they  may  perhaps  imagine,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  way  must  be,  to  leave  at  last  both  theirs,  and  mine, 
and  these  fresh  ones^  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the 
readers. 

I.  Brandon^  c*est  un  mot  ancien  qui  signifie  tison,  d'ou 
est  dit  le  Dimanche  des  brandons,  Dominica  in  Brandonibus. 
C'est  le  premier  Dimanche  de  Oarenie.  De  TAllemand 
brand,  qui  signifie  la  meme  chose.  Menage.  Here's  an 
etymology  ;  and  we  are  told  what  brandon  means  ;  but  it  is 
not  said,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Le  dimanche  des  bran* 
dons  is  named  from  it 

II.  In  the  second  extract  it  signifies  a  bonfire,  but  does 
not  relate  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  to  Midsummer- 
day  ;  this  therefore  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  whereas 
there  is  mention  made  of  Charles  the  Vlll.th's  dancing  nine 
times  round  the  bonfire,  after  he  had  kindled  it,  hence  it 
seems  easy  to  conceive,  that  brandons  may  signify  a  dance 
round  a  bonfire:  but  then  this  is  not  to  the  pur|>ose. 

IIL  Brandon,  marque  de  Saisie,  appellee  autrement  Pa- 
nonceau  de  brandeum.  Jean  la  Coste,  dans  sa  preface,  sur 
le  titre  au  code  de  pigneratitia  actione,  expliquant  la  livre 
2de.  au  code,  du  titre  ut  nemine  liceat  sine  judicis  auctori- 
tate  signa  rebus  imponere  alienis;  Hu;c  signa  Franci  vocant' 
brandons,  fiunt  enim  plerumque  ex  pannunculis,  et  inde 
pannonceaux.  Brandeum  apud  D.  Gregorium,  Epist  30,- 
lib.  3.  et  apud  Sigebertum  in  chronico,  ubi  de  Leone  Magno 
Romano  pontifice,  accipi  reperio  pro  particula  veli  vel  palte 
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illtaris  D.  Petri.  Ab  hac  voce  deducta  sine  dabio,  vox  Frarr- 
cica,  quod  pauci  sciunt.  V.  H.  This  now  is  very  express 
on  my  side  of  the  question ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Latin  form  Dominica  in  Brando^ 
nikusy  which  we  meet  with  in  the  first  extract,  does  not  so 
well  agree  with  this  etymology.  It  does  not  appear,  though, 
what  authority  there  is  for  that  Latin  name,  nor,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  French  word  brandon,  irom  what  sense  of  that 
word  it  takes  its  rise. 

IV.  The  fourth  is  this ;  '*  Brandon,  torche,  et  brancbe 
d'arbre,  parceque  des  branches  du  taeda  ou  sapin  on  faisoit 
des  torches.  . . .  On  a  appellee  le  dimanche  des  brandons,  le 
premier  dimanche  de  Careme. . . .  Ce  nom  vient  de  ce  que 
par  un  reste  dMdolatrie,  quelques  paysans  mal  instruits  al- 
loient  ce  jour  la  avec  de  torches  de  paille  ou  de  bois  de  sa- 

{)in  allum^es,  parcourir  les  arbres  de  leurs  jardins  et  de 
eurs  vergers,  et  les  apostrophant  les  uns  apres  les  autres,  its 
les  menacoient  de  les  coups  par  le  pied,  et  de  les  bruler ; 
8*ils  ne  portoient  pas  du  fruit  cette  ann^e  la. . .  On  donne  a 
Lyon  le  nom  de  Brandons  a  des  rameux  verds  que  le  people 
ta  querir  tous  les  ans  aux  Fauxbourg  de  la  Guillotiere,  le 
premier  dimanche  de  careme,  et  auxquels  il  attache  des 
fruits,  des  gateaux,  des  oublies,  et  avec  ces  brandons  it 
rentre  dans  la  ville.  Ce'st  ce  aui  a  fait  donner  a  ce  dimanche 
le  nom  de  dimanche  de  brandons.*' 

The  occasions  of  the  name  here  given,  are  different  from 
any  of  the  rest.    The  whole  is  submitted  to  the  public  by^ 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Samuel  Peggs. 
1756,  Jan. 


XXXIL  On  the  Custom  of  Swearing  in  Discourse. 

Mr.  Urban, 

That  the  vice  of  swearing  in  common  discourse,  is  at  this 
day  but  too  frequent  in  this  nation,  will  be  allowed;  but 
then,  I  think,  it  is  chiefly  found  amongst  the  lower  sort  of 
people;  and  I  remember  an  observation  I  have  read  some- 
where •'That  it  came  in  at  the  head,  but  is  going  out  at 
the  tail :''  I  hope  the  observation  is  true,  and  that  in  time 
this  horriLIe  custom  will  totally  vanish,  both  in  head  and 
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tail.  However,  this  implies  that  at  first  it  prevailed  most 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  '^  To  swear  like  a 
lord)"  and  '^  To  swear  like  an  emperor/'  are  expressions  of 
the  same  denotement,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  have  often 
sounded  in  your  years.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility 
our  kings  would  formerly  swear  at  every  turn.  The  form 
used  by  Henry  VIII.  was  by  the  mother  of  God,  and  ac« 
cordingly  Shakespeare,  adhering  to  the  history,  introduces 
him  saying, 

« ^Now,  by  my  holy  dame.^' 

And  agam, 
"  By  God's  blest  mother." 
And  afterwards^ 
"By  holy  Mary." 

Shak.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  3.  Sc.  4. 

The  oath  of  the  conqueror  was  "  By  the  splendor  of 
Odd,"  see  Sapin^  p.  165,  180.  in  Not  and  that  of  Rufus,  as 
^e  are  told,  "By  St.  Luke's  face,"  for  so  Rapin  I.  p.  189. 
"  Whereupon  the  king  told  the  monk,  swearing  by  St  Luke's 
face,  his  usual  oath,  tnat  he  best  deserved  the  abbey,  and 
should  have  it  for  nothing."  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
mistake  in  this  matt^ ;  for  though  the  Roman  church  pre- 
tends to  have  the  head  of  St.  Luke,  both  at  Prague  and  at 
Rome,  JSee  Patrick^s  Devotions  of  the  Romish  Church,  p.  14.) 
vet  I  thmk  Rufus  did  not  swear  by  the  iace  of  St.  Luke,  but 
Dy  the  fece  of  Christ  In  the  monkish  historian  Eadmarus, 
this  prince  swears  four  times  ;  1st.  per  sanctum  vultum  de 
Luca,  p.  19.  2d.  Per  vultum  dei,  p.  30.  3d.  Per  vultum 
dc  Luca,  p.  47.  And  lastly,  per  vultum  dei  again,  p.  54. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  kin^  intended  the  same  oath  ia  all 
the  four  places,  and  that  it  he  designed  to  swear  by  St. 
Luke's  face,  in  those  two  instances  where  St.  Luke  is  men* 
tioned,  he  would  have  said  per  vultum  Lucae,  and  not  per 
vultum  de  Lucd,  for  per  vultum  de  Luc&,  cannot  signify 
St.  Luke^s  face,  that  is,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  per  vultum 
Lucffi,  the  Ijatin  writers  never  using  de  by  way  of  periphra- 
sis for  the  genitive  case.*  And  therefore  I  take  the  truth  of 
the  matter  to  be  this,  that  whereas,  in  every  case,  the  king 


[♦  WbenlordLyttleton'iHirtoryof  Henry  II.  wa«  published/in  which  tbU 
oath  received  a  different  iuterpretation,  Dr.  Pegge  retracted  bia  opinion,  and 
recoiTed  a  letter  from  his  lordship,  acknowledgias  the  candour  with  «hich  it 
^as  reUnqiiiahed.   E.] 
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intended  to  swear  by  God's  &ce^  or  the  face  of  Christy  be 
meant  more  especially  to  swear  by  some  particular  one 
painted  by  St  Luke,  of  whose  works  as  a  painter,  the  an* 
etents  pretended,  as  I  think  the  Romanists  still  do,  to  have 
many  specimens.  See/>r.  Cave's  Lives  of  the  JpesikSy  p.  180- 
Thus  the  faces  of  Christ  bein^  various,  first  hts  real  face  ^ 
secondly,  the  veronica,  or  his  face  impressed  upon  the 
handkerchief,  conceminff  which  see  CabneCs  Did.  in  voc, 
and  thirdly,  this  painted  by  St,  Luke ;  the  king  chose  to 
swear  by  this  last,  and  this  last  might  very  well  be  expressed 
by  per  sanctum  valtum  de  Luca,  that  is,  de  Luca  factum.— 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  usual  oath  of  king  William  Ru- 
fus,  was  not  by  St.  Luke's  face,  but  by  the  race  of  Christ, 
depicted  by  St  Luke,  who  is  said  to  liave  been  very  skilful 
in  that  profession,  is  at  this  day  the  reputed  patron  of  the 
painters,  and  concemine  whom  and  his  works,  as  an  artist, 
much  I  presume  may  be  seen  in  a  tract  of  Greyer  the  Je- 
suit, (ana  something  probably  about  his  pourtraitures  of 
Jesus  Christ)  but  for  my  part,  I  have  not  the  book  by  me. 

lam.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

1T54,  Sup.  PaulGemsege- 


XXXIU.  On  the  Origin  of  Tradesmen's  Tokens. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  best  account  of  the  money,  called  Tradesmen's  To* 
kens,  which  we  have  at  present,  I  piesume  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  different  pages  of  Mr.  Leakeys  Historical  Account 
€f  English  Money ^  London,  1745,  S"^.  Mr.  Thoresbys  Mu^ 
sautHy  p.  S79,  and  Mr.  Drake's  Eboracunij  in  the  appendix, 
p.  ex.  from  whence  it  appears,  that  from  and  during  the 
rei^n  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  king  Charles  IL  the 
tradesmen  and  victuallers  in  general,  tliat  is,  all  that  pleased, 
coined  small  money  or  tokens  for  the  benefit  and  conve- 
nience of  trade.  And  for  this  there  was  in  a  manner  a  per- 
fect necessity,  since,  at  that  time,  tliere  were  but  few  brass 
halfpennies  coined  by  authorFty,  and  no  great  quantity  of 
farthings,  which  likewise  were  in  bulk  very  small. 

Now  this  small  money,  by  which  I  mean  halfpence  and 
farthings,  were  coined  by  the  incorporations  of  cities  aad 
boroughs,  by  several  of  the  companies  there,  and  by  the 
ti'adespcopie  and  victuallers  at  pleasure,  both  iu  tbeaij  aud 
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in  country  villages :  it  was  sttuck  for  necessary  change ;  the 
sorts  were,  as  I  said,  halfpence  and  farthings ;  die  figure 
Was  sometimes  eiffht  square,  but  mostly  round  ;  the  devices 
very  various ;  and  the  materials  were  lead,  tin,  copper,  or 
brass.  Every  community,  tradesman,  or  tradeswoman,  that 
issued  this  useful  kind  of  specie,  was  obliged  to  take  it  again 
when  it  was  brought  to  them,  and  therefore  in  cities  and 
larger  towns,  where  many  sorts  of  them  were  current,  a 
tradesman  kept  a  sorting  box,  into  the  partitions  of  which, 
(which  we  may  suppose  were  nearly  as  many  as  there  were 
people  there  that  coined)  he  put  the  money  of  the  re- 
spective coiners,  and  at  proper  times,  when  he  had  a  com- 
petent quantity  of  any  one  person's  monfiy,  he  sent  it  to 
him,  and  got  it  changed  into  silver.  One  of  these  sorting 
boxes  I  once  saw,  at  the  city  of  Rochester  in  Kent,  with  ten 
or  a  dozen  partitions  in  it. 

And  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  till  the  year  1672, 
when  king  Charles  II.  having  struck  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  intention  and  exigencies  of 
commerce,  these  Numjnorum  Famuli  were  superseded,  and 
An  end  was  put  to  these  shifts  and  practices  of  the  victual- 
lers and  shopkeepers,  as  being  no  longer  either  necessary  or 
BsefuL 

The  inquiry  then  is,  how  this  affair  of  coining  wai  man- 
aged and  conducted  b)r  the  private  tradesman.  At  the 
borough  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Edward  Wood, 
and  afterwards  his  son  Richard  Wood,  who  were  both  of 
them  apothecaries,  coined  money  amongst  others ;  and  on  * 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Wood,  son  of  the  said 
Kichardy  the  dies  and  the  press  were  found  in  the  house, 
from  whence  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  very  intri- 
cate. These  Woods  coined  only  halfpennies,  and  there 
were  two  sets  of  dies,  one  for  the  father's,  and  the  other  for 
the  son's  money,  who  I  suppose  had  a  set  of  dies  made  for 
himself  on  his  father's  decease.  They  were  apothecaries, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  and  the  device  was  accordingly 
Apollo  Opifer,  These  dies  I  have  seen,  and  by  the  favour 
of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged, 
one  set  has  fallen  into  my  possession.  What  I  mean  by  a 
set  is  an  obverse  and  reverse ;  these  were  cut  upon  two 
small  pieces  of  steel,  which  were  afterwards  welded  upon 
a  larger  block  of  iron.  The  press  consisted  of  four  pieces 
of  good  oak,  not  less  than  four  inches  thick,  and  very 
strongly  dove-tailed  together.  In  the  upper  cross-piece 
was  fastened  an  iron  box  with  a  female  screw,  through 

VOL.   I.  M 
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which  there  passed  a  stout  iron  screw  of  an  inch  or  mote 
diameter,  to  the  bottom  of  which  was  fixed  one  of  the  dies ) 
whilst  the  other  was  received  into  a  square  hole  made  in  the 
bottom  cross-piece^  where  it  lay  very  steadv  as  in  a  proper 
bed.  The  screw  was  wrought  by  hand^  in  the  manner  of  a 
capstan,  by  means  of  four  handles  affixed  to  the  top  of  it^ 
of  about  nine  inches  long  each.  And  thus,  after  the  copper 
was  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  shorn  to  a  size,  and  com* 
modiously  rounded,  many  hundreds  of  hal%>ence  might  be 
coined,  by  two  persons,  m  a  very  short  time,  by  a  man  we 
will  suppose  to  ply  the  screw,  and  a  woman  or  boy  to  put 
on  and  take  oiF  the  pieces.  And  yet,  I  assure  you,  sir,  these 
Chesterfield  halfpennies  were  extre^)ely  well  struck. 

Yours,  &c. 
1757,  Nov, 


XXXIV.  Letter  from  Mr.  Ames,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries iu  London,  to  Dr.  Bevie ;  in  which  were  inclosed  some 
ancient  dates  found  in  the  pulling  down  part  of  London  Bridge 
in  1758. 

Sir, 

1  HAD  about  two  years  ago,  in  some  remarks  on  a  date 
found  among  the  rubbish  in  taking  down  the  Black  Swan 
Inn  in  Holbourn,  given  my  opinion,  that  our  numerical  cha- 
racters were  first  brougnt  into  England  at  the  return  of 
Richard  Lf  from  the  holy  wars,  and  that  probably  our  people 
had  learned  them  among  the  Saracens ;  but  that  it  was  some 
time  after  this  that  they  were  received  among  us,  or  that 
people  were  convinced  of  their  utility. 

Now  having  looked  farther  into*  this  matter,  I  continue 
still  of  the  same  mind,  and  would  willingly  be  informed  from 
you,  how  early  these  characters  were  introduced  into  astro- 
nomical MSS.  in  England,  as  I  know  you  must  have  sought 
after  such  in  the  libraries:  for  how  astronomers  could  carry 
on  their  calculations  in  the  Roman  wfiy  of  notation,  I  am 
not  able  to  conceive.. 

The  Arabians  and  Persians  are  said  to  have  had  these 
characters  many  ages  ago;  and  it  is  certain  they  are  to  be 


[*  Samuel  Pegge.]  f  He  came  back  to  England  in  1124. 
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met  with  in  Arabic  books  of  great  antiquity ;  but  then  it  is 
held,  that  they  had  them  from  the  more  eastern  nations: 
perhaps  some  of  your  foreign  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  clear  up  this  point. 

I  shewed  you  and  sir  Hans  Sloane  a  little  MS.  of  recipes 
in  physic,  wherein  there  are  abundance  of  numeral  cha- 
racters for  expressing  the  subdivisions  of  weights,  used 
about  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  The  marks  are  so  odd  and 
many,  that  T  cannot  represent  them  without  a  copper-plate, 
as  we  have  no  type  or  letter  to  exhibit  them  witnal.  One 
thing  is  very  singular,  that  when  their  numbers  weiit  beyond 
ten,  they  were  obliged  to  put  the  Roman  numerals  over 
them  to  shew  their  power  or  value,  as 

XI     XIX     XX       C     CCCC     M  VI.M 

10.1,  10.9,  20,    100,  400,  1000,    6000,  &c. 

Soon  after,  or  about  this  time,  they  changed  the  Arabic 
five,  0,  to  q  or  Ly  or  drew  a  stroke  through  it  thus,  <»,  or  4». 
The  invention  or  printing  finally  settled  their  form  as  they 
have  remained  ever  since. 

The  earliest  date  in  Arabic  characters  that  I  have  met 
with  here,  was  published  in  (juarto,  in  the  year  1734,  by 
my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  David  Casley,  among  150  speci- 
mens of  various  manners  of  writing  (some  few  of  which  are 
still  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  widow)  is  139*7,*  which  some 
read  one  thousand  two  hundred  ninety  seven,  fi^m  the 
similitude  of  the  last  figure  to  our  present  7,  though  I 
think  it  like  enough  to  the  first  figure,  to  stand  for  one 
thousand  two  hundred  ninety  two. 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  Moors  brought  the  Arabic 
figures  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  they  overrun  those  countries,  from 
whence  we  learned  them;  this  I  think  too  far  back,  as  we 
had  then  but  little  commerce;  besides,  had  it  been  so, 
we  should  have  met  with  them  frequently  in  MSS.  of  an- 
cienter  times  than  we  do ;  however,  this  I  choose  to  submit 
to  your  j  udgment,  and  am, 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c* 


*  See  the  original  in  the  Cottonian  Lihrar>',  V«spAtiAK,  A.  H.  1. 4Mr  a  strict 
copy  in  plate  XV.  of  Mr.  Casle}'*fl  £ook. 
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Dr.  Bevis's  Answer  to  the  foregoing. 

t)EAn  Sir, 
I  AM  so  little  versed  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  you  could  have  applied  less  qualified  to 
give  you  satisfaction  than  myself.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
seems  to  the  probable  enough  that  King  Richard's  return 
from  the  east  might  bring  us  the  first  notice  of  the  Indian 
or  Arabic  numerals,  I  always  thought  the  proofs  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  alleges  for  their  much  greater  antiquity  among  us,  too 
precarious  to  be  relied  upon;  and  I  find  that  far  better 
judges  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Tlie  oldest  MS.  I  can  re- 
member to  have  seen,  penned  in  England,  where  these 
characters  are  used,  was  in  the  library  of  the  late  William 
Jones,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and,  I  suppose^  passed  after  his  death, 
with  his  whole  most  valuable  collection  of  mathematical 
books,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  right  honourable  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield^  It  is  a  large  folio,  written  by  Richard 
Wallingford,  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St  Alban's, 
finished  iri  1326,  and  entitled  Albion,  consisting  of  astro- 
nomical canons  or  rules,  and  tables;  the  figures  of  four 
•and  five  being  very  like  those  you  have  specified  in  your 
letter. 

After  all,  pefhaps,  the  Arabians  themselves  were  not 
'perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  characters  in 
cjuestion,  above  a  century  or  two  before  Richard's  return; 
in  support  of  which  conjecture  of  mine,  I  will  offer  one 
plain  tact  to  your  consideration.  We  have  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  an  Arabic  MS.  of  Ibn  Ymnisy  a  famous  astro- 
'nomer,  who  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
.tury,  as  we  know  from  his  observations  of  some  eclipses 
near  Cairo,  recorded  in  another  MS.  of  hisy  brought  into 
.Europe  by  Golius,  and  deposited  in  the  public  hbrarj' at 
-Ley den.  All  the  numerals  employed  in  the  Oxford  book, 
^  our  learned  friend,  tl^e  reverend  Mr.  Costard  assures 
tne,  who  collated  it  at  my  request,  are  the  Arabic  figures; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  wherever  any  number  is 
expressed  by  them,  it  is  immediately  after  explained  in 
words  at  length;  thus,  if  123  is  set  down,  one  hundred 
twenty  and  three  immediately  follows. 
....  \  have  no  foreign  correspondent  to  propose  your  query 
to,  since  the  death  of  professor  Schultens :  I  am  told  Dr. 
Sliacpe  of  Oxford  is  an  excellent  orientalist,  but  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  him. 

1758,  Oct.  Yours,  &c. 
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XXXV,  On  the  Origin  and  Introduction  of  the  Violin. 

Mr.  Urban, 

J  APPREHEND  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  to  as- 
certain the  exact  time  of  the  invention  and  introduction 
of  any  one  particular  kind  of  musical  instrument,  unless  it 
could  be  assuredly  known  of  what  sort  those  instruments 
were,  which  were  invented  by  Jubal,  ^  who  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;'  but  this,  I  doubt, 
is  not  to  be  done.  The  original,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  violin 
\s  involved  in  equal  obscurity  with  the  rest,  concerning 
which  I  would  put  the  question  thus,  at  what  time,  and  by 
whom  was  the  violin  invented?  meaning  by  the  violin 
every  species  of  that  ^euus,  the  violinOy  alto  viola,  violoiu 
cello,  and  violofie,  for  smce  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  so  obvious,  it  matters  not  whether  we  speak  of  the 
bracchioy  or  the  viola  di  garnba,  they  evidently  springing 
frpnj  the  $aip^  source. 

Taking  therefore  the  violin  or  fiddle  in  this  latitude,  I 
>vould  define  it  in  this  manner;  a  stringed  instrument  with  a 
neck,  a  bellj'  placed  undor  or  behind  the  strings,  and  played 
upon  with  a  bow.  This  definition  sufficiently  distinguishes 
it  from  the  ancient  lyre,  or  the  modern  harp;  as  likewise 
from  the  lute,  the  guitar,  or  mandola,  which  are  touchied 
in  a  different  manner. 

That  an  instrument  of  this  kind  was  in  use  here  in  Enjy- 
land,  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Temp.  //.  VIIL 
I  can  easily  believe;  for  I  have  seen  something^  like  it, 
depicted  in  a  glass  window  of  the  chancel  of  Dronfield 
church,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

The  rectory  of  Dronfield,  before  the  reformation,  was 
appropriated  to  Beauchief  Abbey,  in  the  same  county,  and 
that  fine  and  lofty  building,  the  chancel,  wliich  is  equalled 
by  very  few  in  our  cpmmon  parochial  churches,  was  erected 
by  tlie  abbot  and  convent  of  that  bouse,  long  before  the 
jear  1535,  when  that  religious  foundation  was  dissolved; 
out  however  not  till  after  13  R.  II.  or  1390,  when  this  rec- 
tory was  first  appropriated  to  the  Abbey.  I  remember  also 
to  have  seen  an  instrument  of  the  same  sort  in  the  painted 
glass  of  a  wjndow,  in  the  church  of  Staple,  in  the  county 
of  Kent 

But  to  confine  myself  to  this  uncouth  thing,  at  Dronfield, 
you  will  please  to  observe,  that  it  can  be  called  no  more 
than  the  rudiment  of  a  violin;  there  is  no  neck,  but  it  rests 
partly  upon  the  performer's  breast,  and  partly  upon  bii; 
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knee,  and  moreover  was  steadied,  as  I  conceive,  by  the 
left  hand^s  passing  through  a  strap  at  the  back  of  it.  As 
there  is  no  finger  board,  it  consequently  could  not  be 
stopped,  and  then  as  there  are  only  four  strings,  it  could 
yield  only  four  notes,  which  yet  I  suppose  were  sufficient 
at  that  time  of  day,  for  expressing  a  chant  or  a  psalm 
tune. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  the  absence  of  the  bridge, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  performer  with  a  bow, 
could  do  any  thing  without  one,  even  though  there  were 
no  more  than  four  notes.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  behalf, 
is,  that  perhaps  the  painter  himself,  had  no  just  notion  of  a 
musical  instrument  at  that  time  so  uncommon,  and  that  con* 
sequently  we  are  not  to  examine  it  too  strictly. 

It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  view  of  the  windows  in  this 
chancel,  that  this  rude  figure  did  not  always  occupy  that 
place,  in  which  it  now  stands,  but  has  been  removed  thi- 
ther by  a  glazier;  nothing  being  more  common  than  to 
transfer  painted  glass  from  one  situation  to  another  :  bow- 
ever,  I  make  no  q^uestion,  but  that  it  always  belonged  to 
this  chancel,  and  is  of  the  same  age  with  it,  whatever  place 
it  formerly  stood  in. 

But  to  go  on ;  the  word  viola  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  Decameron  of  Boccace^  a  work  which  was  written  A.  D. 
I'HS,  so  that  in  Italy  this  instrument  seems  to  have  been  in 
vogue  as  early  as  then ;  and  yet  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
not  of  Italian,  but  of  Spanish  extraction,  %ee  Menage  Origines 
de  Lang.  Franc,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  must 
be  a  good  deal  older  in  Spain. 

At  the  court  of  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  a  king 
of  the  fiddlers  is  chosen  every  year,  in  pursuance  of  an 
establishmentof  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  bearing 
date  4  R.  II.  or  1381,  and  in  this  charter  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  custom  of  more  ancient  times.  This  ofiicer  is 
called  at  this  day  King  of  the  Fiddlers,  but  this  I  fear  will 
not  come  up  to  the  point,  since  according  to  Dr.  Plot  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  from  whom  I  take  this 
account,  he  was  formerly  termed  King  of  the  Minstrels, 
le  Roy  de  Ministraivj  an  expression  of  a  lax  signification, 
and  which  as  appears  from  p.  438,  of  Dr.  Plot's  book,  in- 
cluded both  wind  and  string  music.  Nothing  therefore 
that  is  precise  and  certain  concerning  the  use  of  vio- 
lins, in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  can  be  concluded  from 
hence. 

The  word  Crowd  is  an  ancient  word  for  a  fiddle,  and 
Crowder  is  a  player  on  that  instrument,  and  it  appears 
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firoHi  Junius's  Glossary  in  Voce,  and  from  sir  Henry  Spel* 
inan  v.  Orotta,  that  it  is  a  term  of  sufficient  antiquity ;  nay 
it  occurs  even  in  Chaucer,  who  died  A.  D.  1402,  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  then  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  at  that 
time  it  meant  exactly  the  same  thing  that  is  now  meant  by 
a  fiddle  or  violin,  for  in  the  glossary  to  Chaucer,  to  crowde, 
is  explained,  ^  to  play  on  a  crowde,  or  any  musical  instru- 
ment, also,  to  sing,  or  to  make  any  meloay,'  which  leaves 
the  matter  a  great  deal  too  much  at  large  for  us  to  learn 
any  thing  determinate  concerning  the  rorra  and  figure  of 
the  crowde  at  its  first  invention*  In  short,  it  might  mean 
originally  a  musical  instrument,  very  different  from  the 
violin,  and  afterwards  might  be  appropriated  to  this  parti- 
cular one,  by  analogy,  as  often  happens. 

You  see,  Mr.  Urban,  that  I  for  my  part,  can  go  but  little 
into  this  subject,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  no 
farther  than  the  above  notice  can  carry  me.  But  these 
leave  so  much  room,  that  they  by  no  means  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  of  further  assistance 
from  some  of  your  learned  and  musical  correspondents; 
and  in  the  Aiean  time, 

lam.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

VJiMh  Gemskqr, 
1767,  Dec. 
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Mr  Urban, 

Truth  is  a  thing  so  sacred  with  me,  and  a  right  concep- 
tion of  things,  so  valuable  in  my  eye,  thai  I  always  think  it 
worth  while  to  correct  a  popular  mistake,  though  it  be  of 
the  most  trivial  kind.  Now,  sir,  we  have  a  species  of  danc- 
ing amongst  us,  which  is  commonly  called  country  dancing, 
and  so  it  is  written ;  by  which  we  are  led  to  imagine,  that 
it  is  a  rustic  way  of  dancing  borrowed  from  the  country 
people  or  peasants ;  and  this  I  siqipofte  ia  generally  taken 
to  be  the  meaning  of  it.  But  this,  sir,  ia  not  the  case,  for  aa 
our  dances  in  general  come  from  France,  so  does  the  coun« 
Uy  dancei  wmch  ia  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  french 
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contredanse*  where  a  number  of  persons,  placing  themselTea 
opposite  one  to  another,  begin  a  figure.  This  now  explains 
an  expression  we  meet  with  in  our  old  country  dance  books, 
'  long  ways  as  many  as  will ;'  as  our  present  English  coun- 
try dances  are  all  in  that  manner,  tnis  direction  seems  to 
be  very  absurd,  and  superfluous ;  but  if  you  have  recourse 
to  the  original  of  these  dances,  and  will  but  remember  that 
the  performers  stood  up  opposite  one  to  another  in  various 
figures,  as  the  dance  might  require,  you  will  instantly  be 
sensible,  that  that  expression  has  a  sensible  meaning  in  it^ 
and  is  very  proper  ana  significant,  as  it  directs  a  method  or 
form  different  from  others  that  might  be  in  a  square  or  any 
other  figure. 

Yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gems£G£. 

1758,  April. 
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Mr.  Ukban, 

As  there  is  something  very  entertaining  to  the  mind,  as 
well  as  useful,  in  reviewing  the  manners  of  antiquity;  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  correspondents 
for  the  pleasure  of  knowmg  the  methods,  which  the  shep- 
herds of  Jewry,  and  the  eastern  countries,  followed  in  the 
care  of  their  flocks.  In  St.  John  x.  3,  4,  we  have  these 
words;  *To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear 
his  voice:  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and lead- 
eth  them  out :  and  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he 
<Toeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they 
know  his  voice.*  On  these  words,  Dr.  Hammond  observes, 
]  St,  '  That  the  shepherds  of  Judea  knew  every  sheep  seve- 
rally.' (This,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of 
true  value,  has  been  attained  to  by  a  shepherd  in  our  own 
country;)  2dly,  *That  the  shepherds  of  that  country  had  a 
distinct  name  for  every  sheep,  which  each  sheep  knew  and 
answered  by  obediential  coming,  or  following,  to  that  call' 
This,  as  very  unusual  with  us,  scarcely  gains  credit-^And 


^  Marshal  BassompierrCi  speaking  of  his  dancing  country  dances  here  in 
Kngland,  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I,  writes  it  cspressiy  contredanses.  Sec 
hia  Mcmoires,  Tom.  iii.  p.  307. 
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et  what  is  there  wonderful  in  it? — ^Why  might  not  tiames 
le  riven  to  flocks  of  sheen,  as  well  as  to  herds  of  bullocks? 
And  why  may  not  sheep,  led  into  their  fold  every  night  by 
the  shephercf,  and  brought  out  every  morning,  (fed  when 
young,  in  a  great  measure  too. by  hand)  be  taught  to  follow 
the  accustomed  voice  of  their  shepherd,  and  distinguish 
that  voice  too  from  the  voice  of  a  stranger. — That  the  shep^ 
herds  gave  them  names,  appears  in  some  measure  from  tne 
above-cited  passage  of  St.  John,  but  more  fully  from  Theo- 
critus. Id.  V.  1.  103,  104,  where  a  shepherd  calls  three  of  his 
sheep  by  their  names;  and  that  the  shepherds  often  went 
before,  while  the  flock  followed,  is  above  asserted  by  St. 
John  in  express  words.  Hence  God,  who  is  said  to  go  be- 
fore the  Israelites,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  is.  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.  stiled  *  the  shepherd  of 
Israel  that  led  Joseph  like  a  flock ;'  hence  the  title  of  shep- 
herd. Is.  xliv.  28,  is  given  by  God  to  Cyrus,  and  by  the  most 
ancient  authors  to  kings,  who  headed  their  armies  to  battle; 
and  since  David  was  an  expert  shepherd,  as  well  as  divine 
poet,  after  whose  sweet  stranis  his  flock  doubtless  went,  the 
fable  of  Orpheus,  may,  I  think,  be  easily  deduced  from 
thence. 

But  the  care  of  these  shepherds  did  not  stop  here.  They 
seem  to  have  trained  up  the  ram  to  collect  the  flock,  when 
any  way  scattered,  ana  thus  to  draw  them  together  in  that 
regular  order,  in  which  sheep  brought  together  almost  natu<- 
rally  stand.  Let  it  be.  observed,  that  I  am  not  here  posi« 
tive,  though  Lucian  says  of  Polyphemus  the  shepherd,  In-fi- 
x«fAf90(  TM  xpitf,  W^aoL  i^p*)^  v^otrletp  at/roy  vvt^  c/xu,  *  ordering  the 
ram  what  things  he  ought  to  do  for  me.*  Homer  has  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  nature ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  all 
poetical  comparisons,  either,  were,  known,  or  supposed  to 
have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  Homer  would  nqt 
have  compared  Ulysses,  drawing  up  his  men,  to  a  ram  or^ 
dering  the  flock,  unless  some  such  thing  had  really,  or  sup- 
posedly, been  done.  The  words  pf  Homer  may  as  well  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  as  in  the  orig'mal. 

Then  said,  once  more  he  viewed  the  warrior  train : 
What*s  he,  whose  arms  lie  scattered  on  the  plain  ? 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  spread ; 
Tho'  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
'From  rank  to  rank  he  moves  and  orders  all : 
The  stately  ram  thus  measures  o'er  the  ground, 
And,  master  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  round. 
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This  use  of  the  ram  at  present  our  sheep  dogs  supply; 
but  the  dogs  of  the  shepherds  at  that  time  appear  uom 
Theocritus  (see  Id.  v.  1.  106.  and  Id.  vi.  1.  1 1.)  to  be  wolf- 
dogs,  kept  to  preserye  the  flock  from  wcJves,  and  other 
wild  beasts. 

There  remains  yet  one  very  curious  observation,  and 
established  on  the  indisputable  authorit]^  of  Philo  Juda^us. 
That  philosopher,  a  Jew,  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt,  must  of 
course  be  acquainted  with  their  customs,  and  has  these  re^ 
jnarkable  woras  in  his  first  chapter  concerning  the  creation, 

«MroieM^l^9»t  TO  l^ioy,  t^t^ofAf mi,  xcAetm^  at  ooXiif  rov  Irncrton  airo&lsrdH 

3bB<r|A0f  rt^  ^euTiTm  fv<r«i.  ^  Woollv  rams  laden  with  thick  fleeces, 
in  spring  season,  being  ordfered  by  their  shepherd,  stand 
without  moving,  and  sUently  stooping  a  little,  put  them- 
selves into  his  hand  to  have  their  wool  shorn;  being  ac** 
customed,  as  cities  are,  to  pay  their  yearly  tribute  to  man, 
their  king  by  nature/  Their  sheep,  it  is  plain,  stood  un-» 
constrained  before  the  hand  of  the  shearer. 

These  things  may  appear  strange  to  us,  who  never  at- 
tempted to  know  what  the  docility  of  a  sheep  is;  and  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  naturalists,  whether  or 
no  the  shepherds  of  these  countries  were  not  much  assisted 
in  this  their  government  of  their  sheep,  by  giving  them 
Barnes,  while  in  the  state  of  Iambs,  ana  by  using  tnem  to 
go  and  come  daily  by  these  names.  Our  Saviour's  express* 
aion  in  St.  John,  of  ^  calling  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and 
leading  them  out,*  seems  to  favour  this  hypothesis,'  If  this 
is  granted,  then  all  the  other  difficulties  vanish;  since  every 
creature,  conversant  about  man,  is  known  to  be  teachable 
by  names  and  sounds  continually  impressed  on  him,  to  do 
things  almost  incredible  to  those,  who  do  not  duly  consider 
the  docility  of  these  creatures,  I  shall  only  add,  that  a 
iheep  stanaine  in  this  silent  inclining  posture,  willing  to 
part  with  his  fleece  for  the  good  of  man,  is  justly  made  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  v.  7.  to  image  out  our  Saviour, 
*  who  laid  down  his  life  of  himself,'  standing  in  the  most 
meek,  uncomplaining  manner,  before  his  juc^e,  when  he 
was  afflicted  and  oppressed,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth, 
when  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
^heep  before  ber  sfiearers  i$  dumb,  $o  he  opened  not  hi« 
mouth.' 

Yours,  &c. 

South  Moulion,  Pee.  3, 1758.  John  Coleripge, 

1758,  Dec. 
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XXXVIII.  Od  the  Causes  of  Dryness  in  Dead  Bodies,  / 

Mr.  Urban,  Westminster,  Dec.  8. 

If  the  silence  of  the  grave  can  sometimes  afford  a  theme 
of  instruction ;  the  following  occurrence,  may  perhaps  oc- 
casion a  speculative  mind  to  take  wing,  in  search  of  new 
discoveries. 

In  digging  up  the  earth,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  vault, 
in  the  church  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  towards  the 
beginning  of  June  last;  the  workmen  broke  into  an  old 
coffin,  in  which  tliey  found  the  body  of  a  woman ;  which^ 
from  the  condition  it  was  then  in,  must  have  been  buried 
many  years.  The  skin  and  flesh  were  entirely  dried  up, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  consistency  with  vellum  or 

?irchment ;  and  in  colour  very  much  resembling  the  latter, 
he  features  were  all  perfect,  except  the  nose,  which  was 
almost  gone;  and  the  mouth,  the  upper  lip  of  which,  on  the 
right,  was  in  some  measure  decayed.  The  nails  were  all 
perfect  on  the  hands;  and  on  the  left  foot  appeared  some- 
thing  like  the  remains  of  a  stocking;  which,  upon  exami- 
nation, was  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  made  of  thread. 

As  curiosity,  Mr.  Urban,  had  drawn  a  great  many  people 
to  the  church,  to  view  tliese  uncorrupted  remains  of  mor- 
tality, I  went  th^re  among  the  rest,  with  a  design  to  enter 
upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  matter,  and 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  such  a  preservation. 
The  workmen  were  unable  to  give  me  any  satisfaction  as  to 
the  exact  length  of  time  it  had  Iain  in  the  ground:  no  plate, 
or  inscription  of  any  kind  being  found  upon  the  spot,  or 
thereabouts,  even  to  warrant  a  conjecture.  With  a  three 
foot  rule  I  measured  the  figure,  and  found  the  len^b  of  it 
to  be  four  feet  eleven  inches.  From  the  common  fate  that 
attends  objects  of  this  nature,  one  would  have  expected, 
that  these  remains,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  would 
bave  undergone  a  sensible,  if  not  a  total  dissolution ;  but, 
although  this  figure  was  handled  and  examined  many  days, 
little  or  no  alteration  ensued.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  that  was  ghastly  or  odious,  like  what  we  expe- 
rience from  the  view  of  a  body  recently  buried :  but,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  a  medalist,  there  was  a  venerable 
Jugeon  the  fissure,  that  was  rather  inviting;  for  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  Egyptian  mummy,  stripped  of  it« 
bandages. 

The  simple  curiosity  of  an  inconsiderate  mind  is  a  passion 
easily  gratified,  and  to  the  multitude  the  bare  sight  of  these 
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remains  is  found  sufficient  But  a  rational  curiosity  cannot 
rest  here.  It  is  this  that  searches,  examines,  traces  up  things 
to  their  first  causes,  and  wades  with  infinite  pleasure  through 
all  the  narrower  channels  that  lead  to  the  maiii  spring-head* 
The  inquiry  to  be  pursued  here,  is,  to  what  cause  is  the 
preser\'ation  of  this  body  to  be  ascribed  ? 

In  the  decay  of  bodies  committed  to  the  earth,  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  operative  cau^ :  an4  that  is,  the  hu« 
midity  of  the  body.  The  cadaverous  moisture  induces  pu- 
trefaction, and  that,  a  dissolution.  The  intestines,  from 
their  laxity,  porosity,  and  humidity,  are  the  first  parts  that 
are  liable  to  corruption :  from  these,  the  contagion  spreads 
gradually  through  the  whole  body;  and  the  bones  are  soon 
stripped  of  the  flesh  that  covered  them.  It  is  evident  this 
was  not  the  case  here;  and  how  came  it  otherwise  ? 

As  there  seems  to  b^  one  cause  of  putrefaction,  so  there 
seem  to  be  three  causes  of  preservation,  in  the  case  of  in^ 
i^erred  bodies, 

1.  Enibalming, 

2.  Dry  sand. 

9*  Extreme  age. 

As  to  the  first,  upon  the  most  rigorous  inspection  that 
could  be  made,  this  body  appeared  never  to  have  under- 
gone this  operation.  No  incision  of  any  kind  was  visible 
on  the  stomach,  or  any  other  criterion,  to  favour  such  a 
{iurmise. 

As  to  the  second  cause,  it  is  well  knowTfi,  that  dry  sand 
will  imbibe,  by  attraction,  the  humid  effluvia  of  bodies:  and 
as  it  partakes  of  an  attractive,  but  not  a  repellent  quaHty, 
human  bodies  have  been  found  entire  after  a  long  course 
of  time,  where  they  have  lain  in  such  a  stratum.  As,  oq 
the  contrary,  where  the  soil  has  been  naturally  moist;  and 
from  that  quality,  repels  as  well  as  attracts,  bodies  are  soon 
consumed.  But  upon  viewing  the  earth,  where  this  body- 
lay,  it  appeared  to  be  a  soft  loam,  rather  damp  than  other- 
wise :  and  one  would  have  imagined  at  first,  that  as  all  the 
|)odies  which  were  heres^bouts,  except  this,  were  decayed, 
that  this  lay  in  ^  stratum  of  earth  of  a  different  nature. 
But,  on  examination,  the  earth  wa«  every  where  ^le  same^ 
and  no  sand  visible  any  where. 

The  third  cause  se^ms  most  likely  to  give  some  light 
into  this  matter,  which  is  that  of  extreme  old  age.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  this  period  of  life,  the  radical  moisture  be-» 
gins  to  subside,  and  that  dryness  ensues,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence, when  the  pores  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the 
perspiration  altogether  insensible.     At  this  juncture,  tbero 
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K  St  more  firtm  adhesion  of  the  flesh  to  the  bones  ;  a  con- 
tact and  union  formed  between  both,  that  seems  to  admit 
of  no  separation  ;  not  unlike  the  case  of  fruit  and  other  bo« 
dies,  whose  moisture  has  been  exhaled  by  the  sun's  heat; 
we  find  their  component  parts  more  compact  and  united, 
and  the  disunion  of  them  difficult.  An  instance  of  this  kind, 
we  had  some  years  ago,  in  the  workhouse  of  this  parish. — 
It  was  the  case  of  Margaret  Patten,  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
1 1 3.  Nature's  heat  and  moisture  had  been  so  far  exhausted 
in  this  woman,  that  she  mi^ht  be  said  to  have  lived  in  two 
different  bodies :  her  milscles,  tendons,  sinews,  and  other 
ramous  parts,  a  long  time  before  her  death,  being  entirely 
ossified.  Should  her  remains  be  viewed  at  this  time,  they 
would  probably  afford  an  entertainment  to  a  rational  curio- 
sity, no  ways  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  lately  experi- 
enced in  this  church. 

Among  many  instances,  that  might  be  produced  to  con- 
firm this  hypothesis ;  that  the  incoiTuption  of  dead  bodies 
is  sometimes  owing  to  old  age;  I  shall  mention  but  one.  It 
occurs  in  a  book,  entitled,  ihe  Histary  of  the  Church  qf  St. 
Peter y  Westmiixster ;  published  by  Mr.  Widmore,  librarian 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  church.  The  book  is  only 
in  the  possession  of  the  subscribers,  and  therefore  I  shall 
transcribe  the  passage : 

'Abbot  Estney,  died  in  1498,  and  was  buried  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  chapel.  August 
17,  1706,  by  digffing  near  Estney's  tomb,  in  a  large  coffin, 
lined  with  lead,  his  corpse,  cloathed  in  crimson  silk,  was 
found  entire.* 

The  in  corruption  of  Estney's  body  and  that  of  this  wo- 
man, were  certainly  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The  dry 
season  of  old  age  had  entirely  absorbed  the  radical  mois- 
ture, the  cohesion  of  all  the  parts  became  more  uniform  and 
contracted  :  and  by  these  means,  putrefaction  was  resisted. 
Such  persons  as  these  had  possibly  a  vigour  of  constitution, 
equal  to  that  of  old  Massinissa,  introduced  by  TuUy,  in  his 
inimitable  treatise  De  Senectute.  *  Arbitror  te  audire,'  says 
this  master  of  language,  *  Scipio,  hospes  tuus  avitus  Massi- 
nissa quas  faciat  hodie,  nonaginta  annus  natus:  nuUoimbre, 
nuilo  frigore  adduci,  ut  capite  operto  sit:  summam  in  eo 
corporis  siccitatem.' 

Yours,  &c. 

Edgar  Bochart. 

[Dugdale,  in  his  history  of  St.  Paul's  church,  remarks 
that  among  the  rubbish  of  the  old  fabric,  when  it  was  pulled 
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down,  the  body  of  bishop  Braybroke  was  foand  in  a  leaden 
coffin;  and   though  it  had  been  buried   more  than  260 

}reai-s,  as  by  the  inscription  appeared,  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
east  inclined  to  putrefaction ;  the  flesh,  sinews,  and  skin 
being  so  dried  to  the  bones,  that  when  it  was  set  npright 
it  stood  as  stiff  as  a  board.  The  same  author  tells  us  of  two 
other  bodies  found  at  the  same  time  dried  in  the  same  man* 
iier;  and  mentions  besides,  the  corpse  o(  William  Parr, 
marquis  of  Northampton,  found  in  the  choir  of  St  Mary's 
church,  Warwick,  in  whose  coffin,  though  interred  50  years 
before,  the  rosemary  and  bays  were  also  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  not  been  laid  in  it  ten  da^s«  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  dust  in  which  the  bodies  lay,  and 
not  to  the  sanctity  of  the  persons,  as  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  his  time.] 

1758,  Dec. 


XXXIX.  On  Bishop  Fisher's  Crave. 

Mr.  Urban, 
It  is  surprising  upon  what  slight  grounds  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics,  so  addicted  to  marvels,  will  obtrude  their  sham 
miracles  upon  the  world.*  To  omit  many  others,  I  wili 
here  report  you  one  very  remarkable  instance.  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  sides, 
was  a  very  learned,  pious,  and  good  man,  but  his  warmest 
advocates,  the  Papists,  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  us 
that  any  extraordinary  or  miraculous  appearance  (for  such 
they  would  sugjjest  it  to  be)  was  seen  at  his  grave.  The 
account  given  ot  the  matter,  by  one  of  those  authors,  runs 
thus: 

*  And  touching  the  place  of  his  burial,  in  [AUhallows] 
Barking  church-yard,  it  was  well  observed  at  that  time  by 
divers  worthy  persons  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  Spain,  ana 
France,  that  were  then  abiding  in  these  realms,  and  more 
diligently  noted  and  wrote  the  course  of  things,  and  with 
less  fear  and  suspicion  than  any  of  the  king's  subjects  might, 
or  durst  do,  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years  after  his  burial, 
there  grew  neither  leaf  nor  grass  upon  his  grave,  but  the 
eartli  still  remained  as  bare  as  thougti  it  had  been  continu- 
ally occupied  and  trodden.'  Baibfs  Life  qf  Bishop  Fishery 
London,   1655^  12mo.  p.  212. 

This  Dr.  Baily,  the  publisher  of  bishop  Fisher's  life,  was 
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ft  plagiary,  for  the  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Hall,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Anth.  a  JVood^  Athen.  Oxan,  I.  col. 
568.  However  the  miracle,  you  see,  is  vouched  by  one 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  countenanced  by  another ;  but  how 
groundlessly  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks : 

First,  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  very  disputable,  even  upon 
the  footing  of  Dr.  Hall's  report ;  for  why  was  it  not  ob- 
served by  the  English,  as  well  as  those  foreigners,  Italians, 
Spanish,  and  French  ?  Why  not  by  the  neighbours  as  well 
as  by  the  strangers? — ^This  nation  was  all  Romanist  at  that 
time  of  day,  and  bishop  Fisher  wanted  not  friends  and  well** 
wishers  enough  amongst  them  to  observe,  to  speak,  and 
write  of,  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  miracle  to  this  contin- 
gency, had  there  been  any  such,  and  yet  nobody  has  ever 
taken  notice  of  it  till  this  writer ;  from  whence  I  conclude 
there  never  was  any  such  thing.  But  says  Dr.  Hall,  the 
king's  subjects  were  more  subject  to  fear,  and  liable  to 
suspicion,  than  these  foreigners,  and  therefore  durst  not, 
er  could  not  make  the  remark;  a  mere  empty  surmise; 
for  the  people,  as  this  author  will  allow,  talked  freely 
enough  of  the  king's  dealings  with  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  had  friends  sufficient,  and  zealous  enough,  had 
there  been  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  case,  to  have 
noted  it,  and  even  then  to  have  given  it  this  turn. 

But,  Secondly,  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  there  was 
nothing  miraculous  in  it:  for  it  is  not  at  all  strange  or  su- 
pernatural that  mss  or  weeds  should  not  grow  upon  a 
?-ave  in  a  London  church  yard,  situate  within  the  walls, 
hey  do  not  naturally  grow  freely  in  any  close  places  in 
London,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  earth  in  a  particu- 
lar place  should  be  cold  and  steril,  should  prove  to  be  a 
clay,  or  composed,  as  often  is  the  case,  of  dead  rubbishy 
which  is  either  unfit  for  vegetation  or  includes  no  seeds  in 
it,  there  may  be  no  shoot  at  all,  at  least  not  for  more  than 
seven  years,  the  space  of  time  mentioned. 

Again,  Thirdly,  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  how  does 
it  prove  any  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  the  good  bishop  ?  The 
bodies  of  saints  are  found,  as  these  writers  tell  us,  all  fresh 
and  fragrant,  from  whence  one  would  expect,  bad  there 
been  a  real  miracle,  that  the  grave  would  have  been  over- 
grown with  flowers,  or  at  least  with  aromatic  planes.  I  have 
the  life  of  sir  Thomas  Cantilupe,  written  by  R.  S.  a  Jesuit, 
and  printed  at  Ghent,  1674,  which  tells  us  p.  202,  that  his 
body,  when  his  soul  first  left  it,  emitted  an  heavenly  fra- 
grance that  filled  the  whole  room.  So  in  Osborn's  History 
of  the  translation  of  archbishop  £ipbege.i *  Accurrunt 
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itaque  admiratione  perterriti  rex  et  archiepiscopus,  kchri- 
mautibus  oculis  introrsum  aspiciunt,  vident  organum  quon- 
dam spiritus  sancti  incorruptum  jacere,  nee  quicquam  pu- 
tds  in  toto  corpore  laesionis  inesse.'  *The  king  and  the 
archbishop  advance  with  astonishment,  and  looking  in  with 
weeping  eyes  they  behold  the  late  temple  of  the  holy 
spirit  lying  all  incorrupt,  without  one  mark  of  putrefaction 
in  the  whole  body.'  Jvhartm's  Angl  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 
and  yet  this  was  eleven  years  after  his  death.  And  in  the 
search  and  inspection  into  the  ^rave  of  St  Dunstan,  by 
archbishop  Warham,  printed  in  the  same  volume,  p.  228. 
the  remains  of  that  saint  are  said  to  smell  most  sweetly, 
qU(B  revera  omyiia  odore  redolebant  suavissimo ;  and  yet  this 
was  above  500  years  after  his  decease  ;  from  all  which  one 
w^ould  incline  to  believe,  that  a  luxuriancy  of  grass  upon 
his  grave,  would  better  have  betokened  the  sanctity  of  bi- 
shop Fisher  than  a  want  of  it An  observation  which  I 

lay  the  more  stress  upon,  on  account  of  Hollmgshed's  tes- 
timony concerning  the  murder  of  Mr.  Arden,  of  Fevershani. 
*  This  one  thing  scemeth  very  strange  and  notable  touching 
Maister  Arden,  that  in  the  place  where  he  was  laj'd,  being 
dead,  all  the  proportion  of  his  body  might  he  seen :  two 
yeares  after  and  more,  so  plaine  as  could  be ;  for  the  grasse 
did  not  growe  where  his  body  had  touched,  but  betweene 
his  leggs,  betweene  his  armes,  and  about  the  bolowness 
of  his  necke,  and  round  about  his  body,  and  where  his  legges, 
armes,  head,  or  any  part  of  his  body,  had  touched,  no  grasse 
growed  at  all  of  all  that  time.'  There  was  no  sanctity  in 
the  case  here,  nor  did  any  one  ever  pretend  there  u-as: 
Arden*  had  been  basely  murdered,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  a  bad  character  in  several  respects,  as  the  same 
historian  tells  us,  and  in  particular  had  cruelly  taken  from 
a  poor  widow  that  very  field  in  which  his  body  was  laid. 
Mr.  Lewis  in  a  note  on  the  story,  which  he  has  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  his  history  of  Fevershani,  after  citing  the 
above  passage  of  Dr.  Hall's,  thinks  it  verj'  probable  *  tl)at 
the  grass  was  kept  from  growing  where  Mr.  Arden's  bodv 
lay  by  art;  as  was  done  at.  Colchester,  in  keeping  the 
ground  bare,  where  the  bodies  of  those  brave  gentlemen, 
sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  sir  George  Lisle  fell,  when  they' 
were  shot  in  the  Castle  Green,  for  the  sake  of  getting  mo- 
ney by  sliewing  people  this  lying  wonder.    Thus,   we  are 

*  His  tragedy,  printed  in  15*9,  is  acted  at  certain  seasons  by  the  youn;; 
people  of  Fevcrsham.  '  • 
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told,  the  popish  priests  in  king  Henry  VIII.*s  time  poure4 
soap  ashes  on  Mr.  Petit's  graye,  in  the  church  yard,  to  prove 
him  an  heretic,  affirming  tha(  God  would  not  suffer  gras^ 
to  grow  on  an  heretic's  grave,*  Jftfype's  Memor,  vol,  i.  p, 
203.  The  absence  of  gras3,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  i^ 
^steempd  a  msirk  of  rog^uery  and  villainy  in  iVfr.  Arden's, 
and  of  heresy  in  Mr,  Petit's  case,  and  wa$  given  out  to  be 
?uch,  as  to  the  latter,  even  by  the  Papists  themselves;  how 
(hen  can  it  be  a  token  of  sanctity  in  bishop  I'isher's  jg^rave? 
Certainly,  in  his  case,  the  weeds  an4  grass  ought,  by  parity 
of  reason,  to  b^  more  copious  th^q  ordinary,  r^th^r  thaq 
deficient. 

But,  Fourthly,  How  can  this  observation  argue  a  virtue 
inherent  in  the  bishop's  bones,  when  they  were  remove4 
irom  this  church  yard  in  a  short  time,  into  the  Tower? 
The  bishop  was  beheaded  22d  of  June,  1535,  The  sixth 
of  July  following,  sir  Thomas  More  suffered,  soon  aftev 
which,  *  His  body  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  tq 
(he  Tower,  called  S.  Peter  ad  Fincula,  by  the  care  ot  hi$ 
daughter  Margaret;  to  which  place,  as  it  is  said,  she  after-? 
wards  removed  the  body  of  John  fisher,  bishop  of  Roches? 
(er,  who  being  behe^ed  for  the  same  matter  on  the  224 
June  going  before,  was  buried  in  the  churph  y^rd  of  Allr 
hallows  parkin.'  pTood^s  4then.  vol.  i.  col.  39. 

The  removal  of  the  prelate's  body  not  only  precludeii  the 
pretended  miracle,  but  also  will  fully  account  for  th^  wan]: 
of  grass,  pn  his  grave;  for  from  (hence,  it  may  b^  inv 
ferred : 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  that  the  appearance,  though  it  were 
^uch  as  is  represented,  was  no  other  than  what  may  be  ac* 
pounted  for  in  a  natural  way.  This  bishop's  grave  was 
made  by  the  halberds  of  th^  guards,  and  consequently  was 
but  shallow.  See  his  Ltfe^  p^  211.  After  he  had  lain  there 
a  short  time,  the  earth  was  moved  again,  as  Mr.  Wood 
writes;  which  second  removal  would  of  course  retard  alt 
vegetation,  nothing  in  the  world  contributing  so  much,  as 
pioving  of  earth,  to  (he  destruction  of  grass  and  wpeds.  If 
then  along  with  this  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  the  situation  of  that,  there  ipight  veil  be  bu(  little 
grass. 

I  conclude  upon  (he  whole,  that  therie  was  nothing  pre^ 
(ernatural  in  this  affair ;  that  the  fact  itself  is  doubtful ;  that 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  bishop's  bones  were  no  other 
way  concerned  in  occasioning  the  want  of  grass,  than  a^ 
they  caused  the  earth  to  be  twice  removed;  and,  lastly, 
that'upon  the  whole  matter,  this  is  no  other  than  one  of 

VOL.  I.  1? 
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those  false  miracles,*  as  was  asserted  above,  with  which  th«r 
modern  Papists  are  perpetually  iniuring  the  sacrednes9  of 
truth,  and  hurting  the  credit  of  real  ones. 

Yours,  &c. 

N(ro.  14,  1752.  PAUL  GemSEM^ 

1752,  Dec. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Westminster^  Jan.  8. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  inquiry  wholly  useless,  or  unenter-^ 
taining,  when  the  usa^e  of  stops  began  amongst  us,  since 
upon  them,  all  propriety  of  reading  and  pronunciation  so 
much  depends. 

We  will  first  consider,  when  they  were  not,  and  it  will 
appear  that  t  Lipsius  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  when  he  says, 
that  *  all  ancient  records,  which  were  within  his  experience, 
were  without  notes  of  distinction ;'  by  which  he  must  mean, 
regular,  determinate,  and  fixed  stops-J  Putean,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  Quintillian,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  What 
within  our  own  knowledge  at  this  day  puts  this  beyond  dis-. 
pute,  is,  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,^  which  I  have  parti- 
cularly consulted  on  this  occasion.  This  curious  monument 
of  antiquity,  is  at  present  in  the  king's  library  at  the  British 
Museum.  Whoever  examines  this,  will  find,  that  the  whole 
is  written,  continm  diwtii^  without  distinction  of  words,  or 
sentences.  How  the  ancients  read  their  works,  written  in 
this  manner,  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Their  manner  of  read- 
ing was,  very  possibly,  the  same  with  that  used  in  our  courta 
of  judicature;  and  what  seems  to  favour  this  surmise,  is, 
the  ancient  custom  continued,  in  these  tribunals,  of  writing 
without  stops. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,,  that  this  invention  oi 
pointing  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  arose  from  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in 
Suidas.  Suidas,  speaking  of  Nicanor$  the  grammarian, 
says,  that  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  flrf^»  r»yjtt»»?  t^v  «r«e 
'OfAifVj  3^  r^i  va^  K*M»/x«x*'«  Btit  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  Suidas's  meaning  here,  will  clearly  see,  that  he 
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I  JJe  Disiinctf  hO.  iv.  §  See  Suidas  in  kae  wee. 
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is  not  talking  of  stops  and  pointin&;,  but  of  emphasis^  accent, 
and  pronunciation.  Lipsius*  indeed  supposes,  that  these 
words  intimate  a  proposal  to  introduce  ppinting,  and  thai 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  His  error  ^es^  in  not  leaving 
given  due  attention  to  their  import. 

Isidore,!  indeed,  seems  to  Wve  ipade  a  new  di^poveryi 
when  he  tells  uS;  that,  in  hi$  time,  they  made  use  of  three 
points,  or  distinctions.    According  to  him,  they  were  called 
CQinipa,  colon,  and  period^    The  form  of  all  three  wajs  th^ 
same^  but  their  position  differeQt ;  the  first  being  placed  at 
the  bottom,  the  second  at  the  mi44le^  ^pd  the  third  at  the 
tpp  of  the  letter.    '  Positura,'  says  l^e^  '  est  fi^ra  ad  dis- 
t^ngjuendos  seqsus  per  cola,  commata,  e^  periodos.    Quas 
dum  ordine  suo  apponitur,  sensum  nobis  lectioni^  ostendi^ 
Ubi  enim  in  initio  pronunciationis,  respirare  oportet^  fet 
comma,  et  ad  imam  literam  ponitur.    Ubi  autem  sententiae 
sensum  praestat,  fit  colon,  ipediamqife  literam  puncto  nota« 
mus.     Ubi  vero  plenapi)  sententiab  clausul^ip  facimus,  fit 
periodus,  punctumque  ad  caput  iitersD  poniipii^,?    |t  must 
be  observed  here,  that  Isidore  wrote  about  the  time  when 
the  old  practice  of  joining  words  together  ceased,  and  writ- 
ings began  to  be  more  legible,  bv  separating  and  distinguish? 
ing  words  from  each  other.    About  this  time  we  find,  from 
monumental  inscriptions,  that  they  made  use  of  certain 
marks,  placed  at  the  end  of  leyery  word ;  not  to  distinguish 
sentences,  but  words.|    And,  though  we  call  some  of  our 
stops,  at  this  day,  by  the  same  name,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.    From  Isidore's  words, 
here  cited,  one  would  at  first  imagine,  that  the  points  were 
only  in  those  places  he  specifies ,  but  it  must  be  understood^ 
that  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  that  age^  those  notes  of 
distinction  were  placed  after  every  word,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  same  manner. 

In  all  the  editions  of  the  Fasti  CapitolinL  these  points  ocr 
cur.  I'he  same  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Cqltmna  Rostrata.^ 
For  want  of  these,  we  find  such  confusion  in  the  Chronicon 
Mannoreumy  and  the  covenant  between  the  Smyrnaeans  and 
Ma^nesfans,  which  are  both  now  at  Oxford.  In  Safinasius's 
edition  of  Dedicatio  Statua  Hegill/e  Iterodisy  the  like  coiifu- 
sion  occurs,  where  we  find  aetpite  for  a? v^'  »ti. 
An  instance  to  prove    that  marks  of  distinction  were 


*  In  his  )6tter  about  pointing,  printed  with  Putean^s  DuterL  de  DUtifUit. 
+  DeOrig.  lib.  i.  c.  19. 
t  See  Ccllariu8*B  Orthography,  p.  70. 
y  Vide  JJvii  Uik.  edit.  Oxon.  torn.  ti.  p.  207. 
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placed  at  the  end  of  each  word,  by  the  ancients,  will  appear 
from  the  Walcote  inscription  found  near  Bath,  It  preseats 
itself  to  the  eye  in  the  following  manner ; 

IVLIUSv  VITALISv  FABRI 
CESISv  LEGv  XXv.  Vv.  V 
STIPENDIORUMv  &c. 

After  every  word  here,  except  at  the  end  of  a  line,  we  set 
this  markv.  There  is  an  inscription  in  Montfaucon,  which 
has  a  capital  letter  laid  in  an  horizontal  position,  by  way  of 
interstitial  mark,  which  makes  one  apt  to  think  that  this 
way  of  pointing  was  sometimes  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  graver. 

P.  FERRARIVS  HERMES 
CAECINIAE  HDIGNAE 
CONIVGI  H  KARRISSIMAE 
NVMERIAE  H  &c. 

Here  we  observe  after  Uie  words,  a  T  laid  horizontally,  but 
not  after  each  word,  which  proves  this  to  be  of  a  muoh  later 
age  than  the  former. 

Having  now  considered,  that  the  present  usage  of  stops 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  I  proceed  to  assign  the  time 
in  which  this  commendable  improvement  of  language  began. 

As  it  appears  not  to  have  taken  place,  while  manuscnpts 
and  monumental  inscriptions  were  the  only  known  methods 
to  convey  knowledge,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced with  the  art  of  printing.  The  fifteenth  century,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  this  mystery,  did  not;  however, 
bestow  those  appendages,  we  call  stops;  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  examine  the  first  printea  books,  will  discover 
no  stops  of  any  kind  ;  but  arbitrary  marks  here  and  there, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  printer.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  observe  their  first  appearance.  We  find,  from 
the  books  of  this  age,  *they  were  not  all  produced  at  the 
same  tin»e :  those  we  meet  with  there  in  use,  being  only  the 
comma,  the  parenthesis,  the  interrogation,  and  full  point 
To  prove  this,  we  need  but  look  into  Bak^s  Acts  of  English 
Fotariesy  black  letter,  printed  4550:  a  book  not  commonly 
to  be  had,  but  which  I  have  in  my  collection.  Indeed,  in 
the  (Icflication  of  this  book,  which  is  to  Edtvard  VI.  we  dis- 
cover a  colon  :  but,  as  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  work,  it  is  plain  this  stop  was  hot  established 
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ftt  this  time,  and  so  warily  put  in  by  the  printer ;  or  if  it  was 
that  it  was  not  in  common  use.  Thirty  years  after  this 
time,  in  that  sensible  and  judicious  performance  of  sir  Tho'> 
mas  Elyot,  entitled^  The  Govemour^  imprinted  1580;  we 
see  the  colon  as  frequently  introduced  as  any  other  stop : 
but  the  semicolon  and  the  admiration  werS  still  wanting ; 
neither  of  these  being  visible  in  this  book.  In  Hacklnyfs 
Voyages^  printed  1599,  we  see  the  first  instance  of  a  semi- 
colon: and,  as  if  the  editora  did  not  fully  apprehend  the 
propriety  of  its  general  admission,  it  is  but  sparingly  intro- 
duced. The  admiration  was  the  last  stop  that  was  mvented^^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  added  to  the  rest,  in  a  period  not 
far  distant  from  our  own  times. 

Thus  we  see^  that  these  notes  of  distinction  came  into 
use,  as  learning  was  gradually  advanced  and  improved: 
one  invention  indeed,  but  enlarged  by  several  additions. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  as  we  can  trace  them  no  higher 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  than  that  the  thought  was  mo- 
nastic. The  monks,  however  ridiculous  in  some  things, 
have  obliged  posterity  with  otliers,  truly  valuable.  Learn- 
ing, such  as  it  was,  did  not  want  advocates  in  this  age.  If 
Walsingbam,  a  benedictine  monk  of  St.  Alban^s  in  this  cen- 
tury, wrote  the  Historia  Breois^  a  work  much  esteemed  at 
that  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  something  more  than  conjecture  to  attribute 
this  invention  to  him. 


Yours,  &c. 

Edgar  Bochart. 


1759,  Jammry* 


Mr.  Urban,  IVatennghurtf. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bochart,  in  his  essay  on  the  introduction  of 
poifltiDg,  says,  *  In  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  printed  1 599,  we 
see  the  first  iastance  of  a  semicolon;  and,  as  if  the  editors 
did  not  fully  apprehend  the  propriety  of  its  general  admis- 
sion, it  is  "but  sparingly  introduced.  The  admiration  was 
the  last  stop  that  was  invented,  and  seems  to  have  been 
added  to  the  rest,  in  a  period  not  far  distant  from  our  own 
times.'  , 

That  your  correspondent  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  the 
semicolon  to  have  been  prior  to  the  admiration,  is  evident 
from  the  catechism  set  forth  by  king  Edward  the  sixth,  aiid 
printed  by  John  Day,  in  the  year  1553.  In  a  question  in 
this  catechism,  p.   19,  there  is  a  note  of  admi^'ation,  as 
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fellows ;  '  Master,  oh  the  unthankfulnesse  of  men !  bttt  what 
hbpe  had  our  first  pareiiu,  and  from  thencefourth  the  rest^ 
whereby  they  were  relieved/ 

There  is  iio  other  stop  of  the  like  kind>  in  so  much  of  the 
book  as  I  bare  by  me  (which  is  imperfect)  and  not  one  semi-^ 
cdloHi  * 

Toiirs^  &c. 

E.  Gtl£EN^EA0* 

lf59i  April 

- — -n  n^'r  '  '  • — 


^iXi  On  the  aiifeient  Custom  of  Burhidg  tlife  0ea^ 

AIb.  UjiBAir, 

oIR  Thomas  BroiVri;  Ih  his  spirited  trfeatise,  entitled  ^-^ 
drtdtaphiay  incidently  introduces  the  ancient  usage  of  bum* 
ing  the  dead.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he,  and  all  those^ 
livho  {^receded  him  iti  the  disquisition  of  so  abstruse  a  theme^ 
had  fconsidered  the  subject  With  a  little  more  attentiori. 
One  general  error  seems  to  have  been  adopted ;  that  by 
Biich  a  precipitate  dissolution,  the  ethereal  flame,  or  soul  of 
man^  Was  purified  by  its  disunion  from  the  gross  and  servile 
bandages  of  matter.  Heraclitus,  it  seems,  was  the  first  ex^ 
positor  of  this  doctrine;  by  whose  means  the  practice  be- 
came general  in  every  region  of  Greece.  According  to 
him,  fire  was  the  predominant  principle  in  the  human  fit- 
brie ;  and  that  therefore  by  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  its 
first  principles,  the  purity  and  incorruptibility  of  its  magis- 
terial parts  were,  by  such  means,  better  preserved.  To  this 
purpose  is  furipides^  in  speaking  of  Clytemnestra, 

Theire  was  indeed  another  opinion^  which  had  its  foundation 
in  policy :  which  was,  that  by  burning  the  body^  all  rage 
and  malice^  the  general  issues  of  hatred  and  enmity,  which 
often  survived  their  object,  were  checked  and  prevented. 
But  'as  this  reason  grew  out  of  the  custom,  established  a 
Jong  time  before ;  so  the  custom  in  its  original,  ^rew  out  of 
reasons  previous  to  those  beforementioned.  It  is  matter  of 
surprize^  that  so  ingenious  a  writer  as  sir  Thomas  Brown 
should  have  imbibed  the  geperal  opinion;  and  not  rather 
have  corrected  it,  by  expatiating  a  little  farther  into  that 
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frditftll  soil,  where  he  would  soon  have  discovered  a  clearer 
jHospect. 

Two  considerations  then  will  arise  here.  The  first  relates  to 
the  antiquit}%  and  the  second  to  the  intention,  of  this  custom. 
Its  antiquity  rises  as  high  as  the  Theban  war;  where  we  are 
told  of  the  erdat  solemnity  that  accompanied  this  ceremony  at 
the  pyre  of  Meneceus  and  Archemorus,  who  were  cotemporarf 
with  Jair,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel.     Homer  abounds  with 
funeral  obsequies  of  this  nature.   Penthesilea,*  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  we  find,  underwent  this  fiery  dissolution.    In  the 
inward  regions  of  Asia^  tHe  practice  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  Uie  continuance  long:  for  we  are  told,  that  in  tha 
reiffn  of  Julian^  the  kin^  of  Chioniaf  burnt  his  son's  body, 
and  deposited  the  ashes  m  a  silver  urUi    Coeval  almost  with  • 
the  first  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  east,  was  the  practice 
in*  the  western  parts  of  the  world.  J    The  Herculeans,  the 
Getes,  and  Thracians,  had  all  along  observed  it ;  and  its 
antiquity  was  as  great,  with  the  Celtse,  Sarmatians^  and 
other  neighbouring  nations. 

Under  the  second  consideration  then,  cannot  we  turn  up^ 
tod  examine  the  earth  a  little  about  the  roots  of  this  custom, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  spread  farther  then  general  observa* 
tion  has  hitherto  gone?  Can  we  not  deduce  this  pyral  con« 
struction,  the  supremos  hanores  of  this  kind,  from  our  own 
feelings?  Yes — the  custom  has  its  foundation  laid  deep  in 
nature.  An  arixidus  fondness  to  preserve  the  memor]^  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  dear  friend,  and  the  near  relation, 
was  the  sole  motive  that  prevailed  in  the  institution  of  this 
Solemnity.  Wherefore  Heraclitus,  when  he  spoke  of  fire, 
te  the  master  principle  in  all  things  (the  custom  of  burning 
bodies  existin^^  long  before  his  time)  could  not  be  supposed 
to  lay  down  tbis  doctrine,  as  a  reason  for  the  custom,  but  as 
a  persuasion  to  ease  the  minds  of  those,  who  thought  there 
was  too  much  barbarity  and  inhumanity  in  the  practice  of  it. 
Let  ns  see,  if  the  ancients  do  not  furnish  us  with  symptoms 
6f  this  tenderness.    In  Homer  we  see  this  confirmed. 

X^vffiu  ue  x^T?^0«  ■x*'*  ^ivA^  a/bif  tx^^iXXof, 

ttiad  t» 


^  S«  Cttlaher,  lib.  i.  -f  AtmniafiUM  MarctUinuu 

I  Armidii  Montanu  U  U  Q$rMuu 
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At  Itector's  funeral,  the  preservation  of  the  ashes  wfts  ibe 
principal  concern  of  the  friends  and  relations  that  at* 
tended; 

Ila^ay,  ovoa^e»  f vio*;^!  w^c  /xo^  avra^  iWtirm 

Iliad  Q«  79h 

'The  ashes)  when  collected  fttid  defk>sited  in  an  urn,  werd 
||>re8erved  as  a  memorial  of  the  goodness  or  greatness  ot 
the  party  deceased ;  as  an  example  to  excite  the  same  ar-^ 
dour  in  the  minds  of  those  who  survived.  These  were  kept 
in  som^  convenient  place,  in  the  house  of  the  next  relation 
or  friend.  Achilles,  we  find,  had  the  remains  of  his  deat 
Patroclus  in  his  tent 

lUad  tikMcs 

^ibullus  introduces  the  sdme  custom^  where  he  speaks  o^ 
the  mother's  absence^  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  have  pre* 
served  her  son's  remains* 

--Non  hie  mihiMatet^ 


Sum  legal  in  nuestos  ossaperusta  sifitis. 

Thus  it  appears^  that  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  asheS| 
the  urnal  inclosure  of  those  ashes,  the  frequent  contempla- 
tion of  them  in  the  urn^  were  thought  good  expedients  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  those,  who  were  in  their  lives 
most  conspicuous  in  the  walk  of  fame.  These  were  the 
springs^  from  Whehde  this  cusfeont  ifsued.  In  the  celebrated 
instance  of  Artemisia,  the  fondness  extended  almost  to  a 
deification.  A  case  this,  not  unlike  what  we  experience  in 
our  own  times:  when  a  lock  of  I^air,  a  ring,  a  seal,  which 
was  the  property  of  a  deceased  friend,  and  which  we  have 
in  our  possession,  is  looked  upon  with  I'everence,  and  a  pe^ 
culiar  pleasure  in  the  contemplation. 

Yours,  &c. 

E.  BOCHARt. 

P.S.  In  your  last  magaaiinej  Mr.  Greenstead  says,  be 
finds  the  admiration  stop  in  king  Edward's  Catechism.  I 
have  borrowed  the  book,  and  can  see  do  such  stop  in  the 
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place  he  mentions.    I  would  advise  him  to  look  again,  and 
ftee  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  artifice  of  the  pen^  than  the 
product  of  the  press. 
1759>  May. 


XUI.  Of  Honour  due  to  the  Wives  of  I^rektas* 

Honour  to  whom  Honour. 

Ronu  am.  f  • 
Mr.  Urban^ 

It  18  matter  of  wondeif  with  thatiy^  that  the  ivives  of  ouif 
prelates  are  not  dignified  with  the  titles  of  ladies^  as  the 
consoits  of  the  lay  lords  are;   and  indeed  there  is  some 
room  for  it^  as  the  stile  runsj  *  the  lords  spiritual  and  tern* 
poral  in  parliament  iassembled,^  by  which j  precedence  being 
manifestly  allotted  to  the  spiritual  peers^one  would  imagine 
their  wives  ought  in  reason  to  rank  at  least  with  the  wives 
of  the  other.    Sestdes^  the  refusing  them  this  title  is  by  no 
means  consonant  to  the  courtesy  of  England,  in  other  re^ 
ispects,  which  in  general  is  inclined  rather  to  exceed,  than 
be  sparing  of  civinty,  to  the  fair  sex  more  especially!  thus 
the  consort  of  the  lord  mayor  of  York,  is  a  lady  for  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  and  the  wives  of  baronets,  and, 
even  of  knights  bachelors,  do  all  enjoy  the  same  titles;  and 
yet  the  wives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  no 
more  than  Mrs.  Wake>  or  Mrs.  Potter,  though  their  hus- 
bands, by  their  dignity,  had  the  precedence  of  dukes,  the 
highest  order  of  peers.    An(J  so  it  was  anciently^  for  I  re- 
member to  have  read  somej^^  I  think  in  Strype^s  Life  of 
feirchbishop  Parker,  that  qui^Elifcabeth  leaving  Lambeth, 
bfter  an  entertainment,  spoke  in  this  manner  to  the  archbi- 
shop's wife,  *  Mistress,  I  will  not  call  you,  and  madam,  I 
tnust  not  call  you,  but'however,  says  she,  I  thank  your* 
Where  you  will  please  te>  observe,  that  madam,  at  that  time 
iof  day,  signified  the  same  as  my  lady,  in  French,  maddme, 
in  Italian,  ma  donna. 

But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  partiality }  I  take 
the  case  to  be  this^^foie  the  Reformation  the  prelates,  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  marry,  so  that  no  provision  of  this  kind, 
could  be  made  till  then ;  and  at  that  time,  and  after,  as  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  puritanism,  which 
is  seldom  over-hurthened  with  politeness,  ran  «o  strong, 
thatthe  bishops  were  not  likely  to  acquire  any  new  privileges  | 
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fittentfpts  wefe  made  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  their  tAA 
fones,  but  I  question  whether  any  one  instance  can  be  giveii 
'  of  a  new  privilege  conferred  upon  their  order^  as  a  separate 
.  body  from  the  lay  lords. 

But  what  would  you  have  done  in  this  case  ?  Nomore^ 
Mr.  Urban,  than  what  is  fittings  and  common  decency  and 
civility  so  apparently  require,  which  is,  that  in  direct  ad« 
dresses^  the  wives  of  the  bishops  should  be  stlled  ladies; 
and  that,  in  speaking  of  them,  as  their  husbands  write 
themselves  John  Canterbury,  Edward  Duresme,  &c.  so  their 
wives  should  be  called  lady  John  Canterbury,  and  lady  Exl- 
wa^d  Dure^m^,  &c.  And  this  method,  I  apprehend,  would 
answer  every  pui-pose,  not  only  supply  out  present  want  of 
civility  in  this  respect,  but  also  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  lady  of  the  bishop  from  that  of  the  lay  lord,  where  both 
take  their  titles  from  the  same  place^  as  in  Oxford,  Lincoln^ 
and  the  rest.  It  would  also,  in  all  probability^  be  sufficient 
in  all  cases  to  discriminate  the  surviving  wire  of  a  prede-* 
lessor  from  that  of  a  successor,  or  successors,  as  it  might 
happen,  since  the  christian  names  of  their  husbands  are  not 
often  the  same*  Lastly^  I  would  have  the  lady  to  subscribe 
herself  Edielred  W.  Canterburjr,  and  then,  if  the  deputy 
eari  marshal  would  pass  an  act  in  the  office  of  arms,  or  but 
issue  his  command  to  the  kings  of  arms^  to  make  the  proper 
entries  there,  and  after  that  would  cause  a  proclamation  to 
be  made  in  the  Gazette,  as  is  done  in  cases  of  public  moum** 
ing,  the  business  I  suppose  would  be  effected. 

Yours,  &c* 

pAtJL  GeMSEG£. 

li^9f  April. 


XLIIL  On  the  Egyptian  Lotu^. 

Ms.  Urban, 

The  following  dissertation  on  a  Very  curious  subject,  ap- 
peared to  me,  upon  the  perusal,  to  have  so  much  merit, 
that  I  obtained  leave  of  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend, 
the  author,  to  impart  it  to  the  public  by  means  of  your  ex- 
cellent monthly  collection.  Mons.  Mahudel,  in  Monffau* 
torCs  Antiqq,  torn.  vi.  saw  plainly,  that  the  lotus  of  Egypt 
was  an  aquatic  plants  and  a  species-of  the  nymphoca,  a^ree* 
ing  herein  with  my  valuable  friend ;  but  then  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  last  bad  never  seen  Mons.  MahudeUi 
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<)isseTt£ltiody  and  therefore  his  paper  is  justl/eritided  to  all 
the  honour  and  merit  of  an  original  discovery. 

Yoursj  &c. 

SA&iUEL  Pe6G£« 

tuibiiy  April  2,  1759- 

'^BR  flower  of  the  lotus^  which  adorns  the  heads  of  Isii 
and  Orus^  was  almost  peculiarly  sacred  to  those  two  Egyp- 
tian deities*  It  has,  however,  the  misfortune  of  losing  moifp 
than  half  its  beauties  with  many^  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  this  attribute.  For  as,  when  the  reverses 
of  medals,  or  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  express  to 
us  any  allegorical  deities,  dd  cteaHjr  l-eveal  to  iis  the  mys* 
tic  knowledge  they  contain,  no  species  of  learning  can  be 
I'oiind  more  pleasing  and  instructive;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  aevices  remain  obscure  or  unintelligible,  what 
are  they  but  mere  blanks  or  chiraaeras,  affording  neitlier  cu-« 
riosity  nor  entertainment.  They  therefore,  who  have  a  taste 
for  disquisitions  of  this  kind,  will  find,  that  of  all  rational 
amusements,  which  tend  to  improve  and  refine  the  human 
iinderstanding,  none  give  us  more  noble  ideas  of  man's  be« 
iievolence  or  his  public  spirit,  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  reverses  of  ancient  coinsj  when  once  they  are  tho- 
roughly undei^tood.  They  represent  their  princes  and  great 
men  in  their  most  glorious  characters,  exhibiting  them  as 
public  blessings^  and  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Thus  then,  if  we  would  have  a  true  knowledge  of  medals, 
we  must  consider  their  reverses  as  denoting  their  meanings 
ist,  by  representation^  2dly,  by  symbols^  3dly,  by  hiero- 
glyphics; these  being  the  characteristics,  whereby  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  record  their  public  benefactions,  toge- 
ther with  the  virtues  of  their  heroes,  on  medals* 

The  device  I  undertake  to  explain,  is  the  flower  on  the 
bead  of  Isis,  and  in  the  hand  of  Oi'usi  without  concerning 
myself  ^ith  any  other  part  of  the  medal ;  and  this  I  consi- 
der, not  as  it  was  received  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian^  but  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  earliest  ages,  even  on  the  canonization  of 
those  deities.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  long  immersed  and 
in  such  dark  oblivion,  that  in  the  later  times  there  was  no 
vestige  remaining  of  its  first  and  original  state.  Isis  is  re^ 
presented  on  this  reverse  as  sitting  on  a  chair  of  state,  with 
a  flower  of  the  lotus  on  her  head,  and  her  son  Orus  sitting 
on  her  lap,  naked,  with  the  same  flower  on  his  head,  with  a 
iongr  stalk  and  a  flower  at  its  extremity,  in  hia  left  hand) 
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which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  by  analogy,  to  be  the  stalk 
and  flower  of  the  lotus. 

The  various  opinions  concerning  this  plant  have  hitherto 
rendered  every  determination  very  uncertain;  and  such 
false  and  precarious  explanations  must  abate  and  lessen  the 
credit  of  those  who  nave  so  grossly  misrepresented  it : 
'  Florem  ilium  sacrum  Isidis  capiti  impositum,  loti  esse  pu- 
tat  Laur.  Pignorius  in  expositione  Mensss  biacae,  et  recte, 
utpote  quern  ^Egyptii  magnificerunt,  ut  constat  ex  Plinii^ 
lib.  xiii.  c.  17  et  18i  aliis  abrotanum  referre  videtur,  de  quo 
Piimus  lib.  XXI.  c.  10  et  21.  roborando  utero,  vel  erucam^ 
de  qua  dictum, 

^  Excitat  ad  Veuerem  tardos  eruca  maritos^ 

sunt  qui  Pefseam  interpretentur,  cujus  arbor  Isidi  sacra 
fuit.'  Oiselius.  If  Pliny  means  the  birds-foot  trefoil,  or  any 
other  land  plants  it  is  certain  he  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
lotus;  and,  if  this  great  naturalist  knew  not  what  it  was,  we 
tnay  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  people  of  Rome  knew  less^ 
who  seem,  in  this  case,  to  have  worshipped  these  deities 
rather  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  their  fables,  than  the 
history  of  their  lives ;  in  short,  they  appear  to  have  known 
them  better  as  gods^  than  as  mortals. 

As  for  our  modern  professors  of  virth,  they  are  so  vpide 
from  the  mark,  that  they  have  quite  mistaken  the  element 
in  which  the  plant  grows;  for  if  there  be  any  credit  to  be 
giyen  to  Herodotus,  the  lotus  is  not  a  land  plant,  as  they 
suppose  it,  but  an  aquatic,  the  water,  and  not  the  land  be« 
ing  its  proper  situation ;  it  was  on  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nue,  that  this  father  of  history  saw  it  floating  on  the  wat  e 
in  great  abundance :    Iflriar  v^ij^c  y^rura^  •  voT«fAOf,  ig  r»  ^n^iat 

V9?^Myicrv,  f  bfrai  •»  tv  viaih  %f[inot.  ^ro^Xft,  ret  'Atyvflrlioft  Ka>iHer%  Xvroy* 
^  fA^xtfn  At  i/xf  e^c(,  o«^^7*»Iff,  froHvrrtt^  i{  «vt5  a^hf  oirrHf  w^^  tn 

kotra  fASiXoP.  *  When  the  river  is  become  f  uU^  and  ail  the 'grounds 
round  it  are  a  perfect  sea,  there  grows  a  vast  quantity  of 
lilies,  which  the  Egyptians  called  lotus^  in  the  water.  After 
they  have  cut  them,  they  dry  them  in  the  sun;  then,  having 
parched  the  seed  witliin  the  lotus,  which  is  most  like  the 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire.  The 
root  also  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  easily  becoming  sweety  be** 
ing  round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple.'  Herodotus  Eut.  c. 
92.  From  so  plain  a  direction,  in  so  celebrated  an  author, 
it  is  strange  how  the  writers,  mentioned  by  Oiselius,  could 
be  guilty  of  such  a  notorious  blunder^  as  to  seek  this  {^laut 
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on  land,  where  it  never  did  or  could  grovr,  instead  of  the 
water,  where  they  might  have  been  sure  to  have  found  it 
without  much  trouble,  if  they  had  but  trusted  to  the  evi-* 
dence  of  an  eye-witness,  and  not  to  their  own  fanciful  ima- 
ginations. 

The  lotus  being  thus  reinstated  in  its  proper  element^ 
from  whence  it  has  been  unfortunately  transported  for  so 
many  ages,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  consider  where 
and  to  what  tribe  to  refer  this  plant.  This  now  is  no  difB« 
cult  task  to  one  whose  wretched  destiny  it  is,  to  live  in  the 
Delta  of  England,  where  the  principal  prospect  is  water, 
whereon  are  crawling  insects  mnumerable,  and  in  which 
grow  some  plants,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  lotus. 

If  analogy,  d^  similitude,  can  be  admitted  as  a  reason,  I  ^ 
will  then  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Egyptian  lotus,  and 
the  nymphsBa  alba  major,  are  one  and  the  same  plant,  and 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  but  wluit  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  variety  or  ^difference  of  climates. 

Before  the  reader  gives  his  determination,  he  should 
compare  what  Herodotus  has  said  of  the  inside  of  the  flow* 
er-cup  of  the  lotus,  with  the  inside  of  the  flower-cup  of  the 
nymphsa,  or  the  white  water  lily,  and  he  will  find  an  exact 
similitude.  But  this  is  not  all ;  be  must  view  the  stalk,  with 
the  flower  at  its  extremity,  in  the  medal,  along  with  the 
nymphaea,  when  floating  in  the  water  in  July,  in  all  its 
glory,  from  whence  he  will  be  clearly  convinced,  that  the 
stalk  in  the  band  of  Orus,  with  the  flower  at  its  extremity, 
can  be  no  other  but  the  white  water  lily.  This  I  can  assert, 
that  after  fre(]uently  examining  them  together,  to  me  they 
seem  in  every  part  alike. 

The  lotns  being  now  found  not  only  to  be  an  aquatic,  but 
also  to  belong  to  a  certain  species,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
from  hence  mvestigate  the  reason,  why  it  was  so  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  uie  goddess  Isis  and  her  son  Orus.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Egyptians  perpetuated  their  memora-r 
ble  facts  by  figures,  which,  when  ascribed  to  their  deities, 
often  inculcated  a  double  meaning ;  that  is,  they  had  dif- 
ferent meanings,  according  to  the  different  manners  in  which 
they  were  represented.  Thus  the  lotus  in  this  reverse,  has 
a  two-fold  meaning ;  it  is  both  a  representation  and  a  sym- 
bol, according  to  its  different  situation,  and  partakes  not  at 
all  of  the  hieroglyphic,  as  it  stands  here. 

In  the  hand  ot  Orus  it  is  figurative  ;  importing  no  less  a 
transaction,  than  bis  preservation.  The  Egyptians  could 
not  devise  a  more  significant  attribute  to  perpetuate  the 
momentous  event  in  ttie  life  of  Isis,  the  saving  of  her  son 
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from  perishing  in  the  water,  than  the  making  this  most  beau-r 
tifal  water-flower  the  type  or  symbol  of  me  deliverance. 
'^  Hunc,  duni  a  Typhone  ut  spurium  accusatum,  imo  dis- 
cerptum,  et  in  aquas  projectum  volunt,  a  Luna  vero,  seu 
Iside  mundi  matre,  in  aqua  repertum,  vitasque  restitutum  et 
jmmortalem  redditum  dicunt.^*  OiseliuSi  fig.  iil  What  inr 
terpretation  can  be  more  natural,  or  so  expressive  of  the 
stoiy,  as  what  is  here  given  of  it  i;pon  the  medal  ?  The 
flower  is  placed  in  her  son's  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fact,, 
trhich  yet  was  so  ancient  and  obscure,  as  to  be  quite  forgot- 
ten in  the  days  of  Hadrian;  for,  if  the  Romans  then  knew 
tiot  the  plant,  how  should  they  know  the  meaning  of  the 
device.  ^ 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lotus,  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  goddess,  was  not  a  symbolical  but  a  real  representa- 
tion, signifying  that  she  had  discovered  the  use  of  meal  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  by  kneading  it  into  bread,  ty^  jt/Ai  n  v^irr% 
KA^lt  a¥^^w7roi^  iIm9».  A  more  oeneficial  invention  never 
was,  nor  could  oe,  for  man^s  support,  than  the  act  of  making 
bread,  which  was  gratefully  commemorated  by  some  cities 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony :    irop*  Wwi^  ^\  rur  mhian,  x^  nTc 

amfApniMptvfjM  ruf  «{«fx?l«  tij  Siii  fkXoTix>«^«  tvftBtHvf,       **ln  some  Of 

the  cities,  in  the  feasts  of  Isis,  there  were  carried  in  the 
procession,  amongst  other  things,  the  stamina  of  wheat 
and  barley,  as  a  memorial  of  the  original  and  beneficial  in-* 
ventions  of  the  goddess."  Could  any  other  represenution 
be  so  full  to  the  purpose,  or  declarative  of  the  goddess's 
discoverj'^,  as  the  flower  of  that  very  plant,  from  whence 
the  seed  proceeded  of  which  the  bread  was  made  ?  This 
however  must  be  added,  that  if  the  lotus. of  the  Nile  made 
no  better  bread  than  the  nymphsea  alba  major  of  the  fens 
does,  whoever  sups  on  it  once  will  never  desire  a  second  re? 

Sast  of  the  same.  But  still  Herodotus  assures  us,  that 
read  was  actually  made  of  it,  and  that's  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  seeing  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  good* 
ness  of  bread,  but  the  fact  of  its  invention. 

Ben.  Ray* 
1759,  Jpjnl. 


XLIV.  On  the  Temples  of  the  Ancients. 

After  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  related  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Jupiter  Oiympius,  Diana  of  Epbesus,  Serapis,  &c. 
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it  may  well  be  questioned,  if,  upon  the  whole,  tJiose  an- 
cient edifices  suq^assed  our  mooern  churches  in  grandeur 
and  riches.  To  determine  the  point,  it  will  be  necessary  tq 
take  a  view  of  the  temples,  built  in  the  plains,  and  those 
erected  in  great  cities. 

Traverse  the  open  countries  of  Greece,  Peloponnesus^ 
and  ^the  adjacent  isles,  and  you  will  every  where  meet 
with  little  edifices,  said  to  be  temples ;  some  half  in  ruins, 
others  in  tolerable  go%d  condition,  without  any  thing  ma« 
terial  to  distinguish  them ;  no  external  ornaments,  most  of 
them  brick,  and  the  best  of  them  finished  in  a  dome  or 
roof,  ornamented  with  some  slight  sculpture.  A  few  indeed 
there  are  surrounded  with  groves,  consecrated  by  supersti- 
tion, or  designed  to  shade  the  worshippers  of  the  idol ;  all 
of  them  placed  in  desarts,  uninhabited,  except  by  here  and 
there  a  hermit,  who  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  amuse  travel- 
lers  with  fables.  It  is  not  therefore  among  these  structures 
that  you  are  to  look  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Grecian 
temples. 

The  Romans,  who  were  also  accustomed  to  erect  temples  in 
the  country,  derived  all  their  deities,  celestial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal,  from  Greek  origin.  There  was  not  a  single 
canton  of  Attica,  or  Tfaessaly,  where  some  metamorphosis 
had  not  been  wrought,  or  some  divine  combat*  happen- 
ed. These  exploits  served  to  extend  superstition,  ancl  mul- 
tiply the  monuments  that  were  to  perpetuate  it  But  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  petty  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  fell 
short  of  their  masters  in  the  dimensions  of  their  insulated 
(emples. 

It  may  periiaps  be  said,  that  we  give  the  name  of  temples 
to  edifices,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  never  considered 
^  such  ;  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion,  let  it  suf^* 
$ce,  that  the  buildings  we  are  speaking  of,  were  sacred  and 
public;  still  retaining  their  first  furniture  of  statues,  altars, 
and  tripods*  We  meet  with  nothing  more  essential  to  the 
ceremonious  part  of  worship,  among  the  larger  temples  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  If  no  other  structures  were  to  be  com? 
preheiided  in  the  denomination  of  temples,  but  those  whose 
extent  is  to  be  measured  by  acres  and  stadia^  it  must  be  ad*? 
Oiitted  that  Rome  herself,  the  city  of  all  the  Gods,  had  no 
more  jtban  three;  those  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  Peace, 
and  the  Pantheon.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  were  above 
the  ordinary  size ;  the  last,  still  subsisting,  is  but  144  feet  in 
diameter.  Time  has  also  spared  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis,  and  of  Vesta ;  the  one  is  an  oblong  square^  the  other 
round :  the  Pantheon  will  hold  them  both. 
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We  know  to  what  heights  the  bold  imaginations  of  tbo 
ancient  architects  ascended^  in  their  profiuie  edifices,  as 
theatres,  baths,  and  basilics^,  But  we  must  examine  Uieir 
city  temples,  to  know  if  they  did  as  much  in  honour  of 
their  Gods. 

Most  of  the  antiquaries,  who  have  treated  of  ancient 
temples,  have  been  more  curious  in  describing  their  mag« 
nificence,  than  in  iixine  their  dimensions.  In  what  they 
have  said  upon  this  head,  we  have  dlkcovered  two  marks  of 
inaccuracy,  out  of  which  has  arisen  the  fal^e  idea  diat  ha^ 
prevailed  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome.  i. 
They  apply  to  temples  in  general,  what  appertained  only  to 
some  particular  ones.  2*  They  distinguish  not  between  the 
temple  and  its  appendages.  They  teu  us,  that  in  the  front 
of  these  temples  there  was  always  a  spacious  court,  called 
the  area,  where  merchants  vended  the  necessaries  for  sacri-r 
fices,  offerings,  and  libations ;  that  there  was  besides,  a 
fountain  for  purifying  the  sacrificators  and  victims ;  that  from 
the  area  you  passed  into  a  court  called  Atrium;  thence  to 
the  Vestibulum,  and  then  into  the  body  of  the  building, 
named  Cella,  where  were  the  Gods,  Altars,  &c,  This  Cella 
consisted  of  three  principal  divisions;  the  Basilica,  answer* 
ing  our  nave;  the  Adytum,  like  a  sanctuary;  and  the  Tri^ 
bunal,  where  stood  the  statue  of  the  deity  whose  name  the 
temple  bore.  They  speak  of  the  Penetrale  and  Sacrarium, 
and  are  not  a  little  perplexed  about  the  distribution  of  these 
fieveral  parts.  If  this  description  holds  good  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  E^ihesea,  or  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  it  cannot  of  most 
of  the  rest 

Ancient  Rome  was  of  immense  extent;  but,  consider? 
ing  the  great  number  of  temples  contained  within  it,  we 
must  suppose  it  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  it  really  was, 
if  all  those  temples  were  furnished  with  Porticos,  Prodromi, 
&c.  It  is  certain,  that  during  the  six  first  centuries  of 
Rome  the  temples  were  no  larger,  nor  more  magnificent, 
than  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  which  were  but  of  one  floor ; 
their  poverty  would  admit  of  na  more.  Such  at  least,  was 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Romans  made  conquests  in 
Greece.  Pliny  assures  us,  that  in  the  662d  year  of  the  city, 
there  was  not  a  marble  column  in  any  public  edifice  ;  at 
which  time  the  temple  of  the  Feretrian  Jupiter  was  but  fif-r 
teen  feet  in  length.  Fortune  was  one  of  the  deities  most 
honoured  by  the  Romans ;  the  worship  of  Vesta  was  held 
most  sacred,  and  what  I  have  remarked  of  the  temples  of 
these  Goddesses,  which  are  still  standing,  may  suffice  to 
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moderate  the  ideas  of  those  who  have  not  seen  theip^  as  to 
their  extend. 

The  revolution  in  the  government  under  Julius  Caesar, 
brought  about  a  general  one  in  the  arts;  which,  till  then, 
were  the  concern  only  of  a  few  opulent  citizens,  as  Crassus, 
Lucullus,  Pompey,  &c.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  the 
first  public  structures  where  magnificence  succeeded  mean- 
ness, and  brick  was  converted  into  marble  t  yet  these  sacred 
buildings  increased  but  little  in  size.  The  great  men  built 
more  for  themselves  than  for  the  gods;  they  enlarged 
their  palaces;  they  erected  aqueducts,  baths,  and  the 
forum. 

We  are  not  to  rely  upon  the  report  of  architects,  concern- 
ing the  sacred  monuments  of  antiquity.  Frequently  led  by 
prejudice,  they  are  too  sparing  of  criticism  in  their  obser- 
vations; they  too  readily  imagine  beauties  in  the  antique; 
and,  in  representing  ruins,  when  they  meet  not  with  all  their 
fancy  suggests,  they  are  apt  to  add  something  of  their  own. 
Palladio,  for  instance,  who  has  designed  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  says,  that  though  he  could  discover  no  ornaments 
within  it,  yet  it  must  have  certainly  been  enriched  with  very 
ttiaenificent  ones;  and  so  takes  his  crayon  and  sketches 
niches,  statues,  and  pedestals,  and  then  cries  out,  such  was 
the  inside  of  the  temple  of  Faustina  !  He  goes  still  further, 
and  in  the  heat  of  his  composition,  in  the  front,  and  on  the 
right  and  left,  he  adds  grand  porticos,  without  recollecting, 
that  he  encroached  on  the  temple  of  Remus,  which  stood 
but  ten  paces  from  the  other,  and  without  considering  that 
he  barred  up  the  passage  of  the  triumphers,  who  proceeded 
to  the  capital  along  the  via  sacra. 

The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens,  we  are  told, 
was  mote  than  four  stadia  in  circumference ;  that  is,  above 
two  thousand  four  hundred  feet;  be  it  so.  But  let  us  make 
the  same  distribution  of  this  space  as  the  ancients  did,  and 
we  shall  have  a  just  idea  of  its  real  size.  In  this  circle  must 
be  included  a  monument,  sacred  to  Saturn  and  Rhea,  a 
wood,  statues  without  number,  and  colossuses  as  enormous 
as  those  at  Rhodes,  all  which  must  reduce  Jupiter's  temple 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  house,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  it 
really  was.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  Greek  temples, 
in  which  were  libraries,  gymnasia,  and  baths  ?  Why  doubt- 
less, that  they  were  sacred  villas,  but  not  temples. 

M.  le  Rot's  Ruins  of  the  Monuments  of  Greece^  lately  pub- 
lished, have  given  me  the  saysfaction  of  finding  examples, 
sufficient  to  justify  my  notions,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
ancient  temples.  According  to  this  gentleman's  dimensions^ 
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the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  vastest 
monuments  of  Greece,  were  scarcely  above  sixty  feet  high, 
though  not  formed  out  of  one  block.  Those  at  Rome  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  and  in  that  of  Pal- 
las, are  still  shorter,  though  of  several  pieces;  yet  as  these 
served  for  decorations  of  public  places,  it  is  natural  to  think 
they  were  of  some  of  the  largest  proportions. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  they  placed  several  orders 
one  above  another,  which  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  some  tem- 
ples of  Greece.  Pausanias  mentions  only  two  or  three  of 
these ;  which,  in  so  exact  and  attentive  a  traveller,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  double  order  was  rare.  Vitruvius 
does  not  assert  it  of  the  Hypacthrum,  and  assigns  temples  of 
that  form  to  no  less  deities  than  Jupiter,  Ccclus,  and  the 
Sun. 

By  entering  into  these  particulars,  I  pretend  not  to  in- 
form the  connoisseurs,  but  to  give  an  account  of  such  works 
as  I  think  necessary  towards  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  an- 
cient temples  ;  their  structure  differing  so  widely  from 
that  of  our  churches,  that  the  one  can  by  no  means  lead  us 
to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  other.  Whoever  has  seea 
St.  Sulpice  at  Paris,  but  not  St.  Roch,  may  pretty  nearly 
imagine  the  composition,  form^  and  distribution  of  the  latter 
church,  from  a  bare  knowledge,  that  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  former;  but  such  degrees  of  comparison  will -be  insuf- 
ficient between  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  It  will  give 
very  little  satisfaction  to  observe  that  all  antiquity  never 
produced  any  tbing  of  a  sacred  building,  so  vast  as  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome;  a  reason  should  aUo  be  given,  why  it  did  not,  nor 
could  do  it. 

I  am  sufficiently  apprised  of  what  strikes  the  imagination, 
and  raises  it  to  such  romantic  heights,  whilst  we  attend  to 
the  descriptions  of  ancient  temples:  it  was  the  prodigious 
number  of  columns  they  were  enriched  with,  that  inchants 
us.  How  can  we  avoid  believing  an  edifice  to  be  extremely 
vast,  that  is  supported  by  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pillars?  We  have  seen  Gothic  churches,  with  not  above  40 
or  50,  wide  enough  to  lose  oursel/es  in.  How  vast  then, 
we  say,  must  the  temples  have  been,  which  had  twice  or 
thrice  that  number?  The  mistake  of  the  fancy  arises  from 
this,  that  it  places  within  the  body  of  the  temple,  or  in  the 
C^ella,  that  which  really  stood  without  it.  It  should  be  noted 
in  general,  that  this  Cella  was  the  least  object  of  the  old  archi- 
tects care;  they  never  began  to  think  about  it,  before  they 
had  distributed* and  adorned  the  exterior,  because  that  was 
to  be  the  proof  of  genius,  taste,  and  magnificence.     The 
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gnmd  was  not  then  estimated  by  the  number  of  souare  feet 
contained  in  the  area,  which  the  wall  inclosed;  bnt  trom  their 
outworks,  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  columns,  as  those  of 
Hadrian's  Pantheon,  or  of  thirty-six  only,  as  those  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  From  the  ruins  of  Athens  it  even  ap« 
pears,  that  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  6utworks  were 
sometimes  the  very  cause  of  contracting  the  Cella  within 
a  narrower  space  than  might  have  been  otherwise  allotted 
it. 

What  I  have  been  last  observing,  respects  temples  of  an 
oblong  square,  the  most  useful  torm.  They  did  not  keep 
altogether  to  the  same  rules  in  their  Rotundos,  or  circular 
temples;  some  are  surrounded  with  pillars,  without  any  por- 
tico to  the  entrance;  such  are  the  temples  of  Vesta  at 
Rome  and  Tivoli ;  others  had  porticos,  before  them,  with- 
out any  incircling  cohimns,  an  instance  of  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  mo^t  superb  and  yasc 
monument  of  that  form  which  perhaps  the  ancients  ever 
erected ;  of  this  latter  form  of  circular  temples  Yitruvius 
makes  no  mention  ;  and,  to  the  former,  he  assigns  a  diame? 
,ter  of  the  length  of  one  colunm  only,  with  its  capital  and 
base,  so  that  nothing  of  i^  grand  extent  could  ever  take 
place  here. 

But  to  strengthen  mv  proofs  of  the  small  extent  of  the 
ancient  temples;  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  bring  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  at  Athens,  as  an  example,  According 
to  M.  le  Roi,  the  Cella  was  no  more  than  six  toises  wide, 
and  something  exceeding  sixteen  in  length.  Observe  now, 
to  what  a  small  matter  is  an  edifice  reduced,  which  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  no  less  than  four  stadia  in  circumference ! 
Take  notice  too,  that  this  was  an  Hypasthrum,  or  open  at 
top.  Hadrian's  Pantheon  was  twenty  toises  long,  bjr  less 
than  fourteen  wide.  Pausanias  assigns  the  height  of  sixty- 
eight  fi^et  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  makes 
it  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  ninety-fiye  wide. 
From  the  length  and  breadth  we  must  deduct  those  of  the 
ailes,  prodromus,  and  opisthodromus,  taking  the  height  from 
the  ceiling,  and  not  from  .the  angular  vertex  of  the  fasti- 

(;ium ;  ana  then  this  temple  will,  at.most,  be  upon  an  equa- 
ity  with  many  churches  in  Rome  and  Paris,  built  about 
two  centuries  ago,  in  the  taste  of  the  Greek  architecture ; 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  point 
of  spacious  magnitude. 

If  we  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  examine  the  tenji- 
ple  of  Vespasian,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  really  grand ; 
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and,  if  the  taste  of  the  architecture  had  been  answerable  to 
the  capacity  and  richness  of  it,  Athens  itself  cotrld  not  have 
shewn  any  thing  beyond  it;  but  the  architect  aiming,  per- 
haps, at  somethingnew,  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  "bold  in 
his  design,  but  left  it  quite  destitute  of  graces.  It&  fength, 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  berides  tlie  portico,  with  a 
breadth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  set  it  plainly  above  all  the 
modern  churches  of  France  or  Ualy,  except  St.  Peter's;  but 
it  still  falls  short  of  many  Gothic  ones. 

What  added  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  temples, 
was  their  high  elevation  above  the  subjacent  plain,  with  an 
easy  ascent  to  their  porticos  by  a  flight  of  five,  seven,  or 
nine  broad  stairs,  which  always  disjoined  them  from  everY 
profane  building,  and  gave  the  distant  eye  a  full  view  of  their 
form  and  ornaments  on  every  side;  the  numbers  of  bronze 
and  marble  statues,  which  decorated  the  avenues  and  inside 
of  the  porticos ;  the  profusion  <of  gilt  work,  and  the  alle- 
goric groups  in  the  front,  all  combining  to  form  a  mass 
which  carried  gravity  without  heaviness;  grand,  but  not  gi- 
gantic. Those  rich  and  degant  compositions  charm  us 
even  in  the  graver's  representations;  what  effect  then  must 
they  not  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the 
infinitely  greater  advantage  of  viewing  them  on  the  spot,  in 
their  own  precious  materials  I 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  temples  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  natural  to  <;onstder  the  buildings  caUed 
churches,  which  succeeded  them,  after  Christianity  began 
to  take  place  of  Paganism.  These  buildings,  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  wanted  both  the  elegance  and  the  riches  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  it  is  those  only  which  have  been 
erected  since  the  15th  .century  that  can  be  considered  as 
models,  either  of  proportion  or  ornament.  The  several 
changes,  however,  which  these  buildings  have  suffered  in 
their  figure,  structure,  and  decoratbn,  is  a  subject  that 
.seems  not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 

To  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  any  art,  froih  its  first 
rudiments  to  its  perfection,  is  extremely  pleasing ;  but  we 
are  much  more  struck  when  We  see  this  art  disappear  at 
once,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  inchantment;  when,  not  even 
the  idea  of  perfection  remains,  when  the  most  obvious  and 
easy  rules  are  forgotten,  the  most  natural  principles  neg- 
lected, and  the  most  rude  and  disgusting  heaps  thrown  to- 
gether, while  models  of  beauty  and  propriety  were  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  of  former  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  strange  fatality  it  could 
happen,  that  the  architects  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries^ 
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in  •all  parts  of  Europe,  rejected,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  manner,  chose  to  set  up  pillars  in- 
stead of  columns,  and  to  render  even  these  pillars  more  like 
the  Doric,  the  heaviest  of  the  three  Grecian  orders,  than 
any  other.  They  «aw  in  the  frizes  of  regular  structures, 
figures  of  eagles  and  griffins ;  the  eagle  they  neglected,  and 
they  copied  the  griffin  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  be- 
cause it  was  a  monster  not  existing  in  nature ;  in  the  bas  re- 
lief they  found  geniuses,  trophies,  and  flowers,  none  of 
which  they  thought  proper  to  imitate ;  but  they  hewed  out 
owls,  and  frogs,  and  monkies,  and,  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances, shewed  a  perversion  of  taste  and  judgment,  which 
would  have  been  altogether  incredible,  if  the  monuments  of 
it  were  not  still  extant  among  us.  Of.  these  the  old  EQglish 
Gothic  are  certainly  the  chief,  both  for  their  antiquity  and 
their  grandeur ;  but  before  there  was  any  structure  erected 
in  the  Gothic  stile,  many  execrable  things,  called  build- 
ings, were  produced  upon  the  degrading  principles  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  and  the  time  from  the  extinction,  or  ra- 
ther perversion,  of  ancient  taste,  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods;  from  the  4th  century  to  the  ninth,  from  the  9th  to 
tlie  «nd  of  the  15th,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present* 

Though  the  Christians  were  at  first  so  scattered  and  op- 
pressed oy  persecution,  that  they  had  no  better  places  of 
worship  than  the  caves,  which  they  formed  or  made  in  the 
sides  of  rocks,  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ^ound,  yet  they 
had  public  places  of  worship  before  the  4th  century.  Some 
ecclesiastical  author  haftt^  asserted,  that  the  Christians 
had  spacious  churches  richly  adorned  before  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great:  for  they  say,  that  the  first  object  of 
his  care,  afi:er  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  was  the  reparation 
of  the  temples  of  the  true  God;  but  to  give  these  authors 
all  tlieir  weight,  their  testimony  can  only  refer  to  the 
churches  of  the  east:  those  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Syria, 
and  the  Lower  Egypt;  those  of  the  west,  and  even  of  Rome, 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  for  though  it  be  true,  tliat 
from  the  time  of  Tjf^ym  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  em-^ 
perors  resided  i^s  much  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  Christianity  was  mujch  more  repressed  and 
restrained  in  Europe  than  m  Asia.  During  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian,  and  some  other  emperors,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  Uiair  moderation,  the  Christians  ventui^ed  tQ 
quit  their  vaults  and  catacombs,  and  erected  some  build** 
ings,  which  were  set  ^part  for  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
but  as  they  were  in  ]3erpetual  fear  of  persecution,  even 
when  they  did  not  suffer  it,  so  long  as  the  emperors  con- 
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tinued  idolaters,  they  did  not  dare  to  give  their  chufchcs 
an  air  of  grandeur,  lest  the  jealousy  of  the  infidels  should 
raise  a  new  storm  against  them.  It  seems  therefore  prO' 
bable,  that  the  spacious  and  rich  churches  mentioneo  by 
Eusebius  and  Nicephorus,  were  only  spacious  and  rich  in 
comparison  of  the  caverns  and  dens,  in  which  the  Christians 
assembled  in  times  of  actual  persecution;  of  these  there 
are  not  now  the  least  remains,  but  perhaps  it  is  easy  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  them,  by  considering  what  the  churches 
were,  which  were  erected  when  Christianity  was  first  the 
established  religion^  when  its  patrons  were  the  lords  of  the 
world,  and  its  professors  might  safely  hold  the  power  of  idol- 
aters in  defiance.  Of  these  there  are  several  now  extant; 
some  that  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  and  odiers 
from  the  time  of  his  children  and  successors  till  the  total 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

We  must  therefore  date  our  inquiry  into  the  form  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations  of  the  churches  of  the  west 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine.  This  prince,  after  his  con- 
version, did  not  content  himself  with  repairing  the  churches 
which  had  been  built  already,  but  he  signalized  his  zeal  by 
many  monuments  of  the  triumph  of  that  religion  which  he 
had  adopted.  He  might  indeed  have  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christianity  some  of  the  finest  temples  of  Pagan 
superstition,  and  posterity  would  then  not  only  have  com- 
mended his  piety)  out  admired  his  taste.  He  thought,  per- 
haps,  that  the  Pagan  temples  had  been  too  much  prophaned 
^y  idolatry  to  receive  the  pure  #3rshippers  of  Christ ;  he 
might  think  them  too  small,  or  he  might  not  chuse  to  give 
his  heathen  subjects  offence;  however,  for  these,  orsomfi 
other  reasons,  he  chose  rather  to  build  new  structures  than 
change  the  use  of  the  old ;  and,  therefore,  he  gave  his  own 

Ealace  of  Latmn,  at  Mount  Cselius,  to  supply  materials  for 
uilding  a  Christian  Church.  Soon  after  which  he  built  that 
of  St.  Peter,  at  x  mm  Vatican,  and  another  in  the  Ostian 
way,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  All  these  were  built  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  still  preserves  its  original 
form,  called  the  Basilick,  because  it  was  the  same  with  that 
of  certain  large  buildings  adjacent  to  royal  palaces,  where 
sovereign  princes  administered  justice  to  their  people.  Some 
other  buildings,  called  also  from  their  figure  Basilicks,  were 
used  as  a  kind  of  exchange  for  merchants  to  negociate  their 
business  in  the  time  of  this  emperor.  A  Basilick  was  a  pile 
of  building  twice  as  long  as  it  was  wide,  and  terminated  at 
one  of  its  extremities  by  a  hemicycle ;  two  orders  of  co- 
lumns placed  one  upon  another  reached  the  whole  length 
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of  the  building  within,  and  formed  one  grand  walk  in  the 
middle,  between  one  row  of  columns  and  the  other,  and 
two  narrower  walks,  one  between  each  row  of  columns  and 
the  wall.  To  th^  extremity  terminated  by  the  hemicycle, 
there  was  sometimes  added  a  branch,  or  arm,  reaching 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  giving  the  whole  building 
the  fofm  of  a  T.  This  form  of  building  was  preferred  by 
Constantine,  probably  because  it  was  roomy,  solemn,  ma- 
jestic, and  expressed  the  figure  of  the  cross.  St.  Paul's,  how- 
ever, though  in  its  original  state,  does  by  no  means  give 
us  a  just  idea  of  the  Basilicks  of  antiquity  from  which  it  was 
copied  ;  for  its  want  of  proportion,  and  the  bad  taste  of  its 
ornaments,  sufficiently  shew  that  architecture  was  greatly  ' 
degenerated,  even  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  nave  is 
adorned  with  four  rows  of  columns,  twenty  in  each  row, 
which  divide  it  into  five  walks,  each  column  being  one 
block  of  marble,  except  a  very  few;  of  the  forty  that  form 
the  middle  walk,  twenty-four  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  :  they  are  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted ;  the  marble 
is  veined  with  blue,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity  that  exceeds  them,  either  in 
workmanship  or  materials;  the  other  sixteen  are  of  a 
greyish  white,  and  are  the  roost  clumsy  and  heavy  imagin- 
able ;  scarcely  any  two  of  them  are  the  same  in  all  their  pro- 
portions, and  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  lines  of  the 
fluting  are  straight,  or  the  hollow  cleanly  cut  out,  and 
of  an  equal  depth.  It  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  carver  worked  merely  by  his  eye,  without  any  prin- 
ciple to  direct  him,  and,  at  every  stroke  of  his  chisel 
looked  with  a  scrupulous  perplexity  at  his  model,  suppos- 
ing that  be  had  not  ill  imitated  it,  when  he  had  chippeJ  the 
shaft  into  grooves  from  the  capital  to  the  base.  The  other 
forty  columns  arc  of  granite,  and  are  much  less;  the  surface 
may  be  said  to  be  smooth,  as  a  distinction  from  being  fluted, 
but,  ill  every  other  sense,  it  is  rough  and  irregular. — In  the 
two  branches  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  building,  at  the 
en4  which  forms  tlie  top  of  xbe  T,  there  are  many  columns 
of  jitferent  kinds  of  nparble,  some  red,  some  grey,  and 
sop)f|  of  a  dirty  white,  not  answering  to  each  other  in  any 
kind  of  symmetry. 

The  good  Greek  and  Roman  architects  always  gave  their 
colutuns  an  entablature:  but  the  architects  of  Constantine 
net  thinking  that  necessary,  the  columns  of  St.  Paul's  nave 
are  without  it.  Over  the  colunms  there  is  a  wall  carried 
up  pi^i^e  than  thirty  feet,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 

O  4 
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second  order  of  coluipns  used  in  the  Basilicks  of  the  Ro^ 
mans;  the  two  branches  of  the  cross  only  have  a  ceiling; 
the  nave  is  only  covered  with  a  sloping  roof,  of  which  the 
naked  timbers  are  seen  firom  below.  Upon  this  occasion, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  none  of  the  first  Roman  churches 
were  vaulted,  for  among  all  that  remain  there  is  not  one 
with  such  a  roof  to  be  found,  and  in  those  which  have  ceil- 
ings, the  ceiling  appears  manifestly  to  have  been  added  in 
later  times;  for  it  was  not  common,  even  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, for  any  part  of  the  church  to  be  ceiled  but  the  chancel. 
This  defect  might  have  been  imputed  to  the  timid  ignorance 
of  the  builders,  if  it  was  not  certain  that  those  who  vaulted 
the  baths  of  Constantine,  might,  if  they  had  thought  fit, 
have  vaulted  a  church;  and  it  might  have  been  imputed  to  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Pagan  Basilicks,  if  we  had  not  been 
told  by  Vitruvius,  that  some  of  them  were  covered  with 
vaulted  roofs.  As  to  the  front  of  the  Basilick  of  St.  Paul, 
^here  is  a  modern  portico  about  20  feet  high,  and  the  rest  is 
a  brick  wall,  having  on  the  point  at  top  a  Greek  cross,  de- 
corated with  some  rude  Mosaic.  To  this  general  descrip* 
tion  many  particulars  may  be  added,  which  will  shew  in  a 
still  stronger  light  the  stupidity  and  ill  taste  of  the  time; 
some  of  the  columns  have  no  base  at  all ;  others  are  all  base, 
being  one  great  square  block ;  in  one  place  a  column  of  the 
Corinthian  order  is  placed  opposite  to  one  of  the  Composite; 
in  another  the  Tuscan  is  contrasted  with  the  Ionic,  yet  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  the  painful  effort  of  long  labour, 
and  unremitted  diligence;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
24  columns,  which  were  already  exquisitely  finished,  are, 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  made  .to  share  in  the  general 
impropriety,  for,  instead  of  being  equally  divided  in  oppo- 
site rows,  thirteen  of  them  are  placed  on  one  side,  and 
eleven  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  all  which  the  magniBcence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  erected  the  edifice,  and  of  Theodosius,  who 
added  some  ornaments,  could  effect,  was  to  raise  a  vast 
structure,  and  to  decorate  it  with  the  spoils  of  those  build- 
ings that  had  been  erected  when  the  arts  were  in  their 
perfection,  ^fter  the  persecutions  against  Christianity  had 
entirely  ceased,  more  churches  abounded  at  Rome  than  at 
any  other  place;  ^hey  were  erected  over  the  tombs  of 
martyrs,  and  eyen  formed  out  of  the  houses,  which  they 
had  inhabited ;  little* obscure  oratories  were  enlarged  into 
public  temples,  and  the  edicts  that  were  published  fi*Oia 
the  time  of  Constantine  to  ths^t  of  Theodosius,  for  the  de- 
struction of  Pagan  templesj  furnished  the  pious  founders  witii 
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spoils  of  inestimable  value,  of  which,  however,  they  made  a 
very  bad  use;  for  the  plan  of  Constantiue^s  Basilicks  was  uni« 
versally  followed.  Whether  the  church  to  be  built  was  little  or 
great,  except  that  sometimes  the  building  at  the  end,  which 
gave  the  whole  the  figure  of  the  cross,  was  omitted :  they  are 
all  filled  with  columns,  taken  from  adjacent  buildings,  and 
iset  up  without  the  least  regard  to  their  height  or  their  dia- 
meter, to  the  kind  of  marble,  the  order,  or  the  decorations 
by  which  they  are  distinguished;  from  those  which  were 
too  long  the  base  is  taken  away,  and  to  those  that  were  too 
short  a  supplemental  base  was  added,  so  that  some  columns 
in  the  same  row  have  two  bases,  and  some  have  none.  En* 
tablatures  were  quite  oOt  of  fashion,  and  neither  frize  not 
moulding  of  the  cornice  was  to  be  attempted:  such  are  all 
the  churches  that  are  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  Rome,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  rotundas,  and  those  which  have  beer, 
erected  or  modernised  since  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Such 
are  the  principal  productions  of  twelve  successive  ages, 
and  when  they  are  beheld  and  considered  it  is  easy  to  make 
a  just  estimation  of  the  magnificence  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  them  by  the  authors  of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  such 
as  Anastasius,  the  library  keeper,  Platina,  and  some  others. 
There  are,  however,  seven  or  eight  ancient  buildings  that 
have  b^en  converted  into  Christian  churches,  but  they  are 
neither  great  nor  beautiful,  the  Pantheon  excepted ;  and 
so  diligent  were  the  saints,  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  zeal, 
to  fulfil  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  for  the  abolition  of  Pa- 
gan ingenuity,  that  of  2000  temples,  which  were  standing 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory, 
these  are  all  that  remain.  The  temple  of  Faustina  serves 
at  this  hour  for  a  chapel  to  a  religious  house,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Remus  is  become  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  a  conven- 
tual church* 

1759,  July  and  Aug. 
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Ancient  authors  have  treated  of  the  construction  of  thea- 
tres but  obscurely  and  imperfectly.  Vitruvius  has  given  us  no 
account  either  of  their  dimensions,  or  of  the  number  of  their 
principal  and  constituting  parts;  presuming,  I  suppose,  that 
they  bad  been  well  enough  Icnown,  or  could  never  have 
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perished ;  for  example^  he  does  not  detennine  the  diroeti* 
sions  of  the  rows  of  benches.  Among  the  more  modern 
ivriters)  the  learned  Scaiiget  has  omitted  the  most  essential 
parts;  and  the  citations  of  Bulingerus  from  Athenaeus^ 
Hesychius,  Eustathius^  Suidas^  and  others^  throw  but  a 
weak  and  imperfect  light  on  the  real  construction  of  ancient 
theatres. 

An  exact  description  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  Athens^ 
whose  circumference  is  still  visible,  and  whose  ruins  are  a 
inonument  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  will  give  us  a  true 
idea  of  these  structures.  The  &mous  architect  Pfailos  built 
this  theatre  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  above  two  thousand 
years  ago:  it  consisted  without  of  three  rows  of  porticos  or 
galleries  J  one  above  the  other,  and  was  of  a  circular  form ;  the 
diameter  was  one  hundred  Athenian  feet,  nearly  tlie  same 
in  English  measure,  for  which  reason  it  was  called  by  the 
Athenians,  Hecaiompedon,  A  part  of  the  area,  which  com« 
prehended  fourteen  feet  of  the  diameter,  did  not  belong 
precisely  to  the  theatre^  being  behind  the  scene^ 

The  theatre  itself  was  divided  into  two  principal  pardtions^ 
one  for  the  spectators,  and  the  other  ^or  the  representations* 
The  parts  designed  for  the  spectators  were  the  couistra^ 
which  the  Roipans  call  arena:  the  rows  or  benches,  the 
little  stairs,  and  the  gallery  calleJ  circys.  The  parts  appro- 
priated to  the  actors  were  the  &rchestra^  the  logeon^  or  thymele, 
the  pf^scenion  and  the  scene.  In  that  part  of  the  edifice  al* 
lotted  to  the  spectators  were  twenty-four  rows  of  ^eats^  or 
benches,  ascending  gradually  one  above  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeding round  the  conistra  or  arena,  in  an  arch  of  a  circle,  to 
the  stage,  which  the  Greeks  called  proscenifin.  These  benches 
were  distinguished  eight  and  eight,  by  three  corridors^  or  passa* 
ges,  which  were  called  diazoma.  They  were  of  the  same  figure 
with  the  rows  of  seats,  and  were  contrived  for  the  passage  of 
the  spectators  from  one  story  to  another,  without  incommo- 
ding those  who  were  already  placed.  For  the  same  convenience 
there  were  ^tairs  that  passed  from  one  corridor  to  another 
across  the  several  rows ;  and  near  those  stairs  there  were 
doors,  hy  which  the  people  entered  from  the  galleries  on 
the  outside,  and  took  their  places  according  to  their  rank  and 
distinction.  The  best  places  were  in  the  middle  division^ 
containing  eight  rows  of  seats,  between  the  eighth  and 
seventeenth  :  this  division  was  called  boukuiicon^  a^d  de^ 
signed  for  the  magistrates:  the  other  rows  were  called 
epfifbicofi,  and  were  for  the  citizens,  aftefn  they  were 
vichtoen  years  of  age.  I 

The  height  of  each  of  these  rows  of  benches  was  about 
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thirteen  inches;  their  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches! 
the  lowest  bench  was  near  four  feet  high  from  the  level  of 
the  floor;  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  corridors  and  pas* 
sages  was  double  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  benches. 
The  sides  of  the  stairs  passing  from  the  body  of  the  edifice 
towards  the  stage  were  not  parallel ;  for  the,  space  betwixt 
them  grew  sharper  as  they  came  near  the  contitra  or  arenu^ 
and  ended  in  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  whence  the  Romans  called 
them  cunei ;  to  prevent  the  falling  down  of  the  rain  upon  those 
steps,  there  were  penthouses  set  up  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Above  the  upper  corridor  there  was  a  gallery,  called  circys^ 
for  the  women,  where  those  who  were  infamous,  or  irregu« 
lar  in  their  lives,  were  not  permitted  to  enter. 

This  theatre  was  not  so  capacious  as  that  which  was  built 
in  Rome  \xv  Marcus  Scaurus,  the  iEdilis;  for  in  that  there 
was  room  for  seventy-nine  thousand  persons ;  in  this  there 
was  room  for  six  thousand ;  it  could  not  contain  less,  for  the 
suffraTOs  of  the  people  were  taken  in  it,  and  by  the  Athenian 
laws  SIX  thousand  suffrages  were  requisite  to  make  a  decree 
of  the  people  authentic. 

Thus  much  for  the  place  appointed  for  the  spectators:  as 
to  that  which  was  designed  tor  the  actors  (which  compre- 
hended the  orchestra^  the  logeon  or  thyiiieky  the  proscenion^ 
and  the  scene  J  the  orchestra  was  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground;  its  figfure  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty-six  feet  in 
Jenffth,  extending  from  the  stage  to  the  rows  of  benches; 
its  breadth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  I  have  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  theatre,  which  were  taken  on  the  spot 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  by  Mons.  de  la  Guillatiere, 
an  ingenious  traveller.  In  certain  places  of  it  the  music, 
the  chorus,  and  the  mimics  were  conveniently  disposed. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  put  to  a  more  honourable  use, 
for  the  emperor  and  senate  had  places  upon  it.  Upon  the 
flat  of  the  orchestra^  towards  the  place  of  the  actors,  was  an 
elevation  or  platform,  called  logeon  or  thrpnele^  which  among 
the  Romans  was  called  jnUpitum ;  it  was  higher  than  the 
orchestra;  its  figure  was  square,  being  six  feet  every  side'; 
and  in  this  place  the  principal  part  of  the  chorus  made  their 
recitations,  and  in  comical  interludes  the  mimics  used  to 
perform  in  it 

The  proscentoHj  or  stage,  was  raised  above  the  hgeon. 
That  great  architect,  Philos,  contrived  the  edifice  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  representations  might  be  seen,  and  the 
voices  of  the  actors  and  the  music  heard,  with  the  e^reatest 
advantage.  The  proscefiion  was  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  length  exteiided  from  one  side  of  the  edifice  to  the 
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opposite  side,  but  not  diametrically,  being  eighteen  feet 
ilistant  from  the  centre. 

The  sc€}ie,  properly  speaking,  was  the  columns  and  orna- 
ments in  architecture,  raided  from  the  foundation,  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  prosceniorij  for  its  beauty  and  decoration. 
Agatarchus  was  the  first  architect  who  found  out  the  way  of 
adorning  scenes  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  and^cbylus 
assisted  him. 

Parascenion  signified  the  entire  space  before  and  behind 
the  scene;  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  all  the  avenues 
and  passages  from  the  music  room  to  ttie  place  where  the 
actors  performed.  ' 

The  theatre  of  Regilla,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Theseus 
in  Athens,  was  covered  magnificently,  having  a  fair  roof  of 
cedar.  The  odeon^  or  theatre  for  music,  was  covered  like- 
wise ;  but  no  part  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  we  have 
described,  was  covered,  except  the  proscenion  and  dreys. 
The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  came  usually 
with  great  cloaks,  to  secure  them  from  the  rain  or  the  cold ; 
and  for  defence  against  the  sun,  they  had  the  sciadion,  a  kind 
of  parasol,  which  the  Romans  used  also  in  their  theatres  by 
the  name  of  umbrella ;  but  when  a  sudden  storm  arose,  the 
play  was  interrupted,  and  the  spectators  dispersed. 

A  sort  of  tent-work  over  the  entire  area  of  the  edifice, 
might  have  been  contrived  as  a  shelter  firom  the  rain,  and 
a  shade  from  the  sun.  Such  a  covering  would  have  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  roofed  theatres,  which  obstruct  the 
free  communication  of  the  air,  and  of  unroofed  theatres, 
which  do  not  keep  out  the  weather.  At  Athens  the  plays 
were  always  represented  in  the  day-time,  which  made  the 
unroofed  theatres  less  inconvenient. 

In  that  now  described,  Philos  has  preserved  a  just  sym- 
metry of  architecture,  and  shewed  great  judgment  in  as- 
sisting the  communication  of  sounds;  for  the  voice  bein^ 
extenuated  in  an  open  and  spacious  place,  where  the  distant 
^  alls,  though  of  marble,  could  give  little  or  no  repercussion 
to  make  it  audible;  he  contrived  cells  in  the  thickness  of 
the  corridors^  in  which  he  placed 'brass  vessels,  supported  by 
wedges  of  iron,  that  they  might  not  touch  the  wall.  The 
voice  proceeding  from  the  stage  to  the  corridors^  and  striking 
upon  the  concavity  of  those  vessels,  was  reverberated  with 
more  clearness  and  force:  their  number  in  all  were  twenty- 
eight,  and  were  called  echea^  because  they  gave  an  augment- 
ation, or  an  echo,  to  the  sound. 

Outwardly  there  wsls  a  portico^  consisting  of  a  double  gal- 
lery,   divided  by  rows  of   pillars,  called  the  portico  of 
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Eumenicus.  The  floor  of  this  portico  was  raised  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  so  that  from  the  street  they  ascended 
to  it  by  stairs:  it  was  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  embellished 
with  green  pallisadoes  to  please  the  eyes  of  those  who 
walked  in  it.  Here  it  was  that  their  repetitions  were  made^ 
and  proposed  for  the  theatre,  as  other  music  and  symphony- 
was  in  the  cdeon. 

If  ever  the  present  generation,  or  posterity,  would  dignify 
the  drama  witii  such  noble  edifices  as  were  constructed  for 
it  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roomns,  they  should  enter 
into  articles  with  the  dramatic  poets  and  performers,  thak 
no  immodest  witticisms  be  repeated,  and  no  lascivious  pas- 
sions expressed  on  the  stage.  If  the  passion  of  love  is  to 
be  described,  let  it  be  described  with  decency,  as  that  of 
Dido  for  ^neas,  in  the  ^neid.  A  true  dramatic  genius 
can  invent  other  fables  on  that  and  models  of  the  like 
kind. 

Not  only  the  modesty  of  the  spectators  is  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected  ;  but  likewise  every^other  virtue :  when 
vice  IS  the  subject  of  the  drama,  it  ought  to  be  represented 
in  an  odious  light;  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Bndgel  threw  him- 
self into  the  Thames,  to  do,  what  Cato  had  done,  and  Addismt 
uLpprcvedJ'^  See  the  bad  effects  of  vice,  represented  as  a 
virtue!  That  the  rules  of  virtue  and  decorum  be  regarded 
in  all  respects,  the  theatres  should  be  removed  from  the 
neigrhbourhood  of  brothels,  or  the  brothels  should  be  com- 
pelled to  remove  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres; 
then  these  amusements  may  become  as  innocent  as  they  are 
diverting.  In  the  situation  of  a  theatre,  not  onlv  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  to  be  considered,  but  also  tneir  healthy 
by  having  it  in  a  free  and  open  air. 

In  Athens  the  scene  looked  upon  the  castle-hilT;  the 
Cvnosarges,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  was  behind  it;  the  Musaeon, 
a  aUl  so  called  from  the  poet  Musseus,  was  on  the  right-hand ; 
and  tlie  caussey  leading  to  Pyr^um,  the  neighbouring  sea- 
port, was  on  the  other  side. 

1760,  April. 


*  AddiiOD'g  r«pment«tion  of  Cato'«  suicide  doei  not  amount  to  a  full  ap- 
probation of  tbc practice,  even  upon Cato's  principles;  but  if  it  had,  itcouM 
not  encouras^  the  fame  practice  in  a  Chriitian;  this  stricture,  therefore,  of 
•ar  iofanioui  cvrr^pondent,  does  not  saem  tQ  be  q^uitQ  j.u«t.    j&. 


a 
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XLVL  Description  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nismes« 

Mr.  Urban, 
I  SEND  you  a  genuine  extract  of  a  letter,  containing 
description  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nismes:  if  you  think 
It  can  he  acceptable  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  service; 
from. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  P. 

''  We  had  determined  to  make  Nismes  our  winter-quar- 
ters, where,  safe  from  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  north, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  genial  day,  we  might 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  those  noble  remains  of 
Roman  magnificence  by  which  this  city  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  in  France.  Animated  with  this  idea,  and  ena- 
moured of  the  simple  grandeur  that  distinguishes  ancient 
from  modem  buildings,  we  left  Paris  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  splendid  exhibitions  with 
which  that  fascinating  city  abounds.  Here,  while  our  friends 
in  the  north  are  freezing  by  the  fire,  we  either  sit  with  the 
windows  open  to  catch  the  influence  of  the  enlivening  sun, 
or  sally  out  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Diana, 
or  some  other  curiosity  with  which  our  Roman  residence 
abounds. 

The  city  of  Nismes  was  chosen  by  the  Romans  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  city  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  Having 
had  the  whole  world  as  the  objects  of  their  choice,  they 
shewed  in  their  preference  of  Nismes,  that  they  well  knew 
how  to  chuse  a  situation.  This  city  stands  on  a  cpradual 
descent;  below,  a  rich  valley,  covered  with  com  in  its  due 
season,  extends  till  it  is  lost  to  the  sights  behind,  the  hill 
ascends  like  a  theatre,  covered  with  vmes,  and  olive-trees, 
almost  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  wood.  Corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  are  decisive  marks  of  a  fertile  country.  If 
any  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  idea,  silk  might  be  ad- 
ded; abundance  of  mulberry- trees  'are  cultivated  in  the 
plains,  to  furnish  the  large  manufactories  of  silk  stockings, 
for  which  Nismes,  has  been  long  famous.  But  these,  it  may 
be  said,  are  present  appearances  and  modern  improvements. 
It  is  confessed.  The  state  of  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
at  the  time  when  this  city  was  cherished  and  favoured  by 
the  Romans,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  But,  a  monument  of  their  skill  in  architecture, 
one  of  tlie  noblest  and  most  useful  of  the  arts,  has  subsisted 
upwards  of  1600  years,  and  still  bids  fair  to  survive  modern 
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building.  Imagine  me,  my  dear  friend,  as  writing  this  upon 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  glorious  Amphitheatre  where  the 
once  masters  of  the  world  were  seated.    Form  to  yourself 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  whose  longest  axis  from  east 
to  west  is  upwards  of  400  feet;  its  shortest  more  than  300. 
To  an  eye  placed  in  the  arena,  and  looking  up  around  the 
32  rows  of  seats  rising  over  each  other,  which  held  the  spec- 
tators, computed  at  aoout  20,000,  the  rarious  party-coloured 
dresses,  different  attitudes,  &c.  which  such  a  numerous  and 
mixed  assembly  must  have  produced,  create  a  tout-ensefnble 
that  beggars  all  description,  and  exceeds  all  the  idea  that 
the  imagination  of  a  modem  can  conceive;  as  no  spectacle 
from  which  to  form  an  analogy  now  exists  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.    One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  theatres 
in  Europe,  is  the  opera-house  at  Paris,  which  yet  does  not 
contain  3000  persons.    This  Amphitheatre  was  built  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  decorate  a  pro- 
vincial city,  far  froni  their  capital,  and  at  an  expence  whicii 
a  nation  now  could  scarcely  bear.    The  external* is  formed 
in  two  rows  of  columns,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  opened  with 
two  rows  of  arcades,  sixty  in  a  row,  which  gives  such  an  air 
of  lightness  to  a  building  of  such  amazing  extent  as  is  almost 
inconceivable.    Four  great  arcades  give  access  to  the  arena 
and  internal  part  of  the  building :  these  arcades  are  exactly 
opposed  to  the  four  cardinal  pomts',  of  which  the  north  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal,  having  a  g^nd  pediment 
over  it.    These  lead  to  the  stair-cases,  which  end  in  three 
ranges  of  vomito7*ia,  that  conducted  the  spectators  to  their 
seats :  the  lower  range  is  totally  destroyed;  of  the  second, 
little  remains;  but  of  the  third,  almost  the  whole.    On  en- 
tering the  theatre  from  the  upper  range  of  vomitories,  the 
coup  (toeil  is  most  astonishing.  The  entire  wall  of  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  building  is  complete :  the  rows  of  seats 
are  differently  broken  in  different  places ;  in  one  they  are 
complete,  as  far  as  to  17  :  there  were  originally  32.  An  au- 
thor of  chaVacter,  who  has  written  a  book  purposely  on  the 
curiosities  of  Nismes,  has  calculated  the  number  of  possible 
spectators  at  something  more  than  17,000;  by  allowing  20 
inches-  of  seat  to  each  person,  he  seats  that  number  very 
commodiously.    I  measured  out  20  inches  upon  one  of  the 
seats,  and  foui^d  I  did  not  nearly  occupy  it ;  seventeen  were 
sufficient  for  me,  siiting.at  my  ease :  and  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  in  crowded  assemblies  fourteen  inches  are  as  much  space 
as  each  person,  on  an  average,  can  separately  occupy.    I 
have  therefore  little  difficiilty  in  supposing  that  20,000, 
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whicb  is  generally  given  as  the  round  number,  miglit  be 
rery  coinniodiously  seated  within  this  Amphitheatre.  The 
teats  are  of  a  very  convenient  height,  from  18  to  23  inches : 
the}'  are  solid,  square,  or  rather  parallelogramic  blocks  of 
stone  of  immense  size,  and  were  probably  covered  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  higher  ranks  of  people^  I  measured 
four  of  the  stones  in  the  second  row  of  arcades,  and  found 
several  upwards  of  17  feet  in  length;  breadth  and  thickness 
proportional  They  are  laid  without  the  smallest  quantity 
of  cement,  and  the  whole  construction  is  simple  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  almost  inconceivable ;  yet  in  some  places  the 
junction  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  whole  wail  appears, 
as  it  were,  one  solid  block,  with  the  fissures  almost  obli- 
terated. The  arches  are  turned  of  solid  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  placed  side  by  side,  and  thus  the  incumbent  weight 
enormous  as  it  was,  only  pressed  the  wedges  closer  toge- 
ther. Instead  of  cement,  they  fastened  the  stones  with 
larg^e  cramps  of  iron,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  two 
inches  deep ;  but  though  they  rejected  the  use  of  mortar 
from  those  parts  of  the  building  which  were  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  yet  in  the  internal  parts  a  great  quantity  is 
found,  but  not  of  that  friable  kind  in  use  at  this  day,  and 
which  crumbles  to  dust  between  the  fingers.  TheRoman  mor- 
tar of  this  building  is  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,  and  seems 
to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  marble,  pulverised  stones,  all 
connected  by  a  gluten,  and  now  scarcely  to  be  broken  with 
a  hammer.  Large  broad,  flat  surfaces,  accurately  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  touching  exactly  in  all  points,  supported 
enormous  weiglus  in  ancient  building;  and  in  a  late  addi- 
tion to  an  ancient  work  at  the  Pont  du  Garde^  (another  glo- 
rious remain  of  anciei^t  grandeur)  I  remarked,  that,  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  surface  m  similar  buildings,  where  the  an- 
cients made  use  of  two  stones,  the  moderns  employ  nine,  and 
sometimes  twelve.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  difficulty,  per- 
haps, of  taking  such  a  pife  to  pieces,  has  preserved  it  to  the 
present  time,  considering  the  number  of  rude  shocks  it  has 
undergone  from  savage  hands.  Marks  of  fire  appear  in 
several  parts  of  the  buildine.  The  ornaments  of  this 
building  are  various ;  among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  Roman  eagle ;  and  on  several  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Amphitheatre  are  sculptured  those  species,  which  how- 
soever mdelicate  in  modern  times,  one  would  almost  be  led 
to  conjecture,  were  intended,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
rather  as  $yml>ols  of  population  and  the  strength  of  a  state. 
All  the  ornaments  are  greatly  mutilated,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  are  all  decapitated.    The  savage  conquerors  that 
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tfitllilt)liedl  over  the  Roman  poweir^  insulted  the  vanquished 
hy  disgracing  and  destroying  their  arms. — I  now  take  my 
ieave^  shortly  to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  and 
depart  for  Italy* 

Mar.  22,  17t8» 

l7tS,  May,  Yours,  &c* 


XLVn.  On  the  date  of  a  boolc  said  to  hare  been  printed  in  1454. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  (except  by  some  Dutchmen  too  much 
l^rejudiced  m  favour  of  their  country)  that  th6  art  of  print* 
mg  in  Europe  vVas  first  attempted  by  certain  persons  at 
Mentz,*  between  the  years  1440  and  1450,  ana  some  few 
years  after,  during  which  time  many  fruitless  trials  were 
made,  and  perfected  in  that  city,  by  John  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer  de  Gernsheim.  The  first  book  we  meet  with 
printed  by  them,  with  separate  metal  types,  that  has  a 
date  to  it,  is  the  Psalmorum  Codex,  whtch  came  from  theif 
press  in  1457:  but  one,  with  a  sqpposed  earlier  date,  hav«^ 
ing  lately  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned,  I  beg  leave 
on  that  account  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.' 
This  book,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev* 


*  John  Gensfleisch,  siimamed  Guttembcrg,  John  Pust,  dnd  John  Meyden* 
bach.  It  Was  long  a  controverted  question,  whether  Guttemberg  or  Fust  was 
the  inrentor  of  thatait,  the  first  ideas  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  oonceived 
about  tlie  year  1440,  tiU  happily  the  original  instrument  was  found,  whereh]^ 
it  appears,  that  the  former  only  associated  the  others  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
their  parses,  he  not  being  able  to  succeed  without,  on  account  of  the  gi'eat  ex- 
pences  attending  the  cutting  of  the  blocks  of  wood,  which,  after  they  were  once 
printed  ftom,  became  entirely  nselesa  fbr  any  other  workk  This  instrument, 
which  is  dated  Nov.  6,  1453,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Guttemberg.  But  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  single  types,  made  of  metal,  is  ascribed  to  Fust* 
wherein  he  received  great  assistance  ftom  his  servant  Peter  Schoeifer,  who  de- 
vised the  puncbeone,  matrices,  and  moulds,  for  casting  them,  on  which  account 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  master,  after  his  (Fust's)  quarrel  with  Gut- 
temberg, and  their  separation  in  1455;  Those  who  have  asserted  that  Fust 
was  the  first  inventor  of  printing,  have  given  for  a  reason,  that  they  have 
never  seen  any  book  with  Guttemberg's  name  to  it  j  without  considering,  that 
their  first  essays  in  printing  both  by  blocks  and  moveable  types,  being  sold  for 
manuscripts,  were  anonymous,  the  invention  being  by  them  intended  to  be  kept 
secret,  nor  was  it  divulged  till  their  disagreement,  by  which  time  Fust  had 
made  himself  master  of  that  art,  and  Guttemberg  WM  not  able  to  proceed  in 
It  alone,  fbr  the  reason  abovementioned. 

VOL.  U  P 
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Mr.  €!ai«iny,  it  sientioned  in  tbe  catalogue  of  siich  port  •of 
kis  Mufory  as  after  his  decease  was  sold,  and  is  there  io- 
aertod^aage  S€,  under  the  followmgtitie.  '  Engbartus  de 
Leydis  de  arte  dictandi  libri  tres.  Tractalus  d»e  Elegantia 
Compositione  et  Dignitate,  per  Enghelbertum.  Gerardus 
Leen  iiapre^it  1454;*  to  which  is  subjoined  this  note>  *  Est 
primus  liber  impressus.  Maittaure,  Mead,  &c.  nuaquam 
Tiderunt*  These  words  are  the  occasion  of  the  present 
obsenrationSy  which  i  make,  l90  shew  that  it  is  far  froin  be* 
ing  the  first  printed  book,  the  date  bein^;  that  of  its  pub« 
Uleation  when  in  manuscripts  and  not  of  its  in)|ire4ion. 

Some  gentlemen  have  imagined  the  date  in  question  to 
have  be^ijL  falsified  by  the\priuter«  either  by  design  or  mis- 
take; but  for  this  there  was  no  occasion,  as  will  appear  by 
giving  a  di|e  attention  to  the  subscription,  which  is  at  tbe 
end  ^  the  treatise  De  arte  dicia?idi,  in  the  following  words: 

De  art^  dictandi  tres  libii  e3g>Iiciunt,  editi  a  maestro 
en^barto  de  laydi%  ut  el  in  noentem  Verba  Venere  Anno 
dm  K(iIlessincK>  qqadiigrentesimQ  quinquagesikBO  quarto, 
s^ytadeciips^  die  mensis  Aprilis. 

At  the  end  of  the  oth^r  treatise  is  Gerardus  teeu  impressit, 
but  no  m^ntio^  of  the  time  wh^n,  or  the  place  wh^re 
printed, 

Others  ifho  have  supposed  this  book  to  bav6  been  really 
printed  in  1454,  have  been  misled  by  ipists^ing  the  mean- 
n>^  of  the  woid  ^  editi,^  in  regard  to  which,  Palmer,  (in  his 
History  of  Printing)  obsertes  from  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  that 
the  phrase  of  *  libn  editi^  was  used  long  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  aiffl  signified  only  bckiks  published  and  dis- 
persed abroad,  in  some  considerable  number^  in  opposi* 
tion  ta  tbo^  that  were  written  fair  to  be  set  up  in  libanarie% 
vkidiweve  called^  libri  script!.^  This  obs^rvatioo  be  pioves 
by  a  qttotation  from  Philelphus,  who,  spedcing  of  his  tea 
books  of  X.atin  Odes  (of  which  the  first  five  were  not  sent 
to  the  press  until  the  year  1497)  expresses  himself  a&fol* 
]xms :  *  Canninam  iibri  editi  quiaque  veiauum  quinque 
miUibus :  nam  alteri  qoinque  qui  tantundem  versus  com- 
l^ectentur  partim  scripti  SAint,  non  editi,  partim  ne  scripti 
•  qyidem.'  And,  upon  looking  into  tbe  classic  authors,  I  find 
that  phrase  so  frequently  occurring,  tliat  to  tbe  above  testi* 
piony  I  could,  if  necessary,  add  many  more^  but  as  the 
irecital  of  them  would  be  tiresome  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
only  just  mention  tbe  following :  Nam  aliquid  est  hoc  tern* 
pore  edendum.  Ptin.  Epist.  L.  i,  Ep.  2.  Ut  annates  snot 
praendem  et  edam.  Cia  Att  ii.  16.  Ne  preecipitetur  cditio. 
Quintil.  ad  bibliopolam. 
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t^almer  observes  further^  tliat  the  custom  of  putting  the 
dates  of  printed  books  at  the  end  of  them^was  takefi  up  iii 
imitation  of  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  age^ 
and  tbat>  as  many  of  these  dates  have  been  printed  verba- 
tim from  the  manuscripts^  gentlemen  should  be  cautioui 
least  tbey  be  led  into  error  by  them,  and  not,  from  the  ob* 
scurity  of  the  subscriptioui  take  them  for  the  time  of  the 
impression. 

That  learned  antiquary,  Mr.  Strype,  was,  ad  Dr.  Middle* 
ton  observes,  led  into  such  an  error  concerning  a  piece  of 
rhetoric,  written  by  Laurentius  Oulielmus  de  Saona,  and 
printed  at  St.  Alban^s,  in  1480,  which  he  imagined,  from  the 
words  ^  Compilatum  in  Universitate  Cantabrigiae  1478,'  to 
have  been  printed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  University.^  So 
the  first  eoition  of  the  Stypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  priufed 
at  Venice,  by  Aldus  in  1499,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
printed  at  Treviso  iu  1467,  on  account  of  these  words  in  it : 
'  Tarvisii,  cum  decorissimis  PoUsb  amore  lorulis  dbtineretur 
misellus  PoliphUus*  M.CCCC.LXVII.  Kaleudis  Mail*  Thia 
has  been  mistaken  by  many*  for  the  year  when  the  book  was 

Srinted,  whereas  the  words  only  shew  the  time  when  it  waii 
nished  by  its  author  Francisco  Colouna.  If  any  should 
doubt  this  assertion,  I  refer  them  to  the  leaftied  Mr.  Mait* 
taire,  in  his  Typographical  Annals,  and  to  Orlandi  in  his 
Origine  e  progressi  della  Stampa,  or  rather  to  the  book  it* 
^f,  when  it  can  be  met  with,  being  veiy  scarce  v  there  is 
a  leaf  at  the  end,  containing  the  errata,  and  concluding  thug 
Venetiis  mense  Decembris'  MID.  (in  axlibus  Aldi  Manutii 
aceuratissim^.)  % 

If  the  book  under  consideration  was  not  printed  so  earijr 
as  1454,  it  may  now  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  shew 
when  it  was;  to  this  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  possible  td 

Eoint  out  the  very  j^ar  of  its  impression,  the  oook  itself 
aving  no  date;  a  circumstance  common  in  many  of  the 
works  of  those  who  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  fi£« 
teenth  century ;  it  is  a  short  thin  folio,  and  not  a  quarto,  as 
by  mistake  it  is  called  in  Mr.  Calamy^s  catah^e;  the 
leaves  are  not  paged,  but  have  the  signatures,  or  letters  oi 
die  alphabet,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  the  di* 
fection  of  the  binder,  an  improvement  not  praotised  at 
socynest  before  the  year  1470.  Gerard  de  Leeu,  from  whosd 
press  it  cam^,  b  well  known  to  have  printed  st  Gouda  %>ia 


e~  S^  CataTogus3ibriothece  Meadiansy  p.  1*74,  and  isMranl  ptlMT  t 
logaca,  not  <Arawii  up  )>j  bookieUan,  hut  by  bmb  •f  laamiog. 
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1473*  to  1480,  and  then  removed  to  Antwerp,  where  lie 
followed  his  business  till  the  year  1491. 

From  what  is  here  said,  I  hbpe  it  will  appear  to  the  satis- 
fkction  of  every  one,  that  although  this  book  has  so  early 
a  date,  yet  that  it  is  not  that  of  its  impression,  but  of  the 
publication  when  in  manuscript. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  make  these  observations,  in 
order  to  prevent  tne  unwary  from  being  deceive<l  by  a 
date  ill  understood  :  it  is  with  deference  that  I  submit  them 
to  the  learned,  and  in  particular  to  the  candour  of  such 
gentlemen  as  have  studied  the  antiquities  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  invention  of  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

April  ^Oy  1759.  Philarchaios. 

1759,  Juhf. 


XLVIII.  Vindication  of  the  Honour  of  Yeomanry. 

The  title  Yeoman  is  generally  in  no  esteem,  because  its 
worth  is  not  known.  A  yeoman  that  is  authentically  such, 
is  by  his  title,  on  a  level  with  an  esquire.  All  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  one  hath  precedjcnce  of  the  other,  as  a 
marquis  hath  precedence  of  an  eai'l,  and  (hat  one  is  of 
Norman,  and  the  other  of  Old  English  derivation.  The  ti- 
tle yeoman  is  of  military  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  esquire, 
and  other  titles  of  honour.  Esquires  were  so  called,  be- 
cause in  confbat  they  carried  for  defencean  ecu,  or  shield; 
and  yeomen  were  so  stiled,  because,  besides  the  weapons 
proper  for  close  engagement,  they  fought  with  arrows  and 
the  bow,  which  was  made  of  yew,  a  tree  that  hath  more 
repelling  force  and  elasticity  than  any  other. 


*  Jo.  Christ  Seix,  says  1472,  but  notwitti  stand  in «?  that  he  gives  the  title  of 
sft  book  pretended  to  be  printed  by  him  that  year,  yet  there  is  great  reaaoo  t» 
doubt  of  it,  as  it  is  meiiixoiied  by  no  other  author,  nor  does  he  say,  either  that 
hi-s  saw  it  himself,  or. in  whose  librity  it  was  to  be  found;  and  besides,  that 
bif  b|-nd  partiality  to  IlolIaAd  has  led  him  into  so  mnuy  mistakes  in  his  His- 
torical Narrative  of  tht  Invention  of  Priming,  Which  is  little  more  than  a  jevi- 
\a\  of  thP  old  legend  of  Hadrian  Junius,  and  fco,stufft>d  with  forgeriea  and 
caliiiiinics,  tending  to  deprive  both  Gutiemborg  and  Fust  of  the  honour  of 
bring  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  aera  of  which  he  carries  »s 
liarbnok  «« the  year  U«8,  attr/jutJng  it,  without  the  least  foundation,  to  one 
Laurens  Jan^z,  surnamad  Koster  of  HaerJcm,  that  it  may  be  ^afoly  said  hft 
i^  Avt  w  Uc:relied  on.         .        . 
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The  name  bow  seems  to  be   derived  from  yeWj  or  v^^ 
from    4(W,    as    Walter    is    derived  from    Gaulter^    Halei 
from  Gates:    Gascogne  was  pronounced   Vascogne,  and  w- 
vere  was  pronounced  bibere^  by  the  people  of  that  pro- 
vince.   The  proper  name  Eboracum,  York,  is  an  instance 
that  the  luacients  in  transferring  words  from  one  language 
or  dialect  into  another,  sometimes  changed  y  into  b,  or  b 
into  3' ;  for  by  leaving  out  the  E  in  Eboracum,  which  is  done 
in  several  other  words,   as  in   especial^   special;    evacuate^ 
vaciuzfe ;  estate^  state;  example j  sample ;  exchange^  change ; 
mgi^avCj    grave;    and  then  changing  the  b  into  y,    the 
word   is   Koracuniy   its  exact  etymoJoffy.      The  participle 
given  was  in  Old  Enjjlish  written  and  pronounced  youen^ 
and   Guillaumey    or   William    is    sometimes    written    and 
pronounced  BiOj/ :  another  instance,  that  the  letters  y^  g, 
and  Wj   were  sometimes,'  in  the  derivation  of  dialects  one 
from  the  other,  changed  into  b.    It  is  probable,  that  Guild 
in  Guild  or  Fuild  hMy  hath,  in  the  same  manner,  a  relation 
with  the  word  buildj  or  building ;  those  public  buildings  be- 
ing so  named  formerly  as  either  house  of  parliament  is  now, 
sometimes  by  way  of  pre-eminence,   called  "  the  house." 
Many  other  mstances  may  occur  in  reading  old  authors,  in 
proof  of  this  etymological  assertion.    What  I  have  said  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  yeoman  isr  originally  a  military  title, 
derived  from  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  fought  in 
ancient  times.    That  bows  were  made  of  yew  is  certain  ;  in 
modem  poetry  a  bow  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  word 
yew,  as  m  Drjden's  translation  of  the  Alneid,  Book  9. 

At  the  full  stretch  of  both  his  hands  he  drew. 
And  almost  joinM  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh.   • 

These  verses  the  poet  animadverts  as  energetical  and 
forceful,  the  very  sound  expressing  the  efforts  of  a  bowman 
that  is  struggling  with  his  bow. 

After  the  conquest  the  name  of  yeomen^  as  to  their  ori- 
ginal office  in  war,  was  changed  to  that  of  archers.  Yeo- 
men of  the  crown  had  formerly  considerable  grants  bestow- 
ed on  them.  In  the  fifth  century  "  Richard  Leden,  yeoman 
of  the  croune,  had  (by^  royal  ffrant)  the  office  of  keeping 
of  the  parke  called  Middle-parke,  in  the  county  of  Hert-  . 
forde.'  About  the  ^amc  time,  *JohnForde,  yeoman  of  the 
croune,  had  the  moytie  of  all  rents  of  the  town  and  hun- 
dred of  Shafubury  ;•  and  *  Nicholas  Wortley,  yeoman  of  the- 
diambre,  was  made  baillieffe  of  the  lordships  of  Scaresdale 
and  Chesterfelde,  within  the  county  of  Derby  j"  all  which 
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proTe»  that  the  tide  of  yeoman  was  accounted  honoonble 
pet  only  in  remote  antiquity,  but  in  later  ages. 

Though  there  were  in  all  times  yeomen  to  attend  the  per« 
fOna  of  our  kings,  yet  the  company  of  those  now  called  yeo« 

Sen  of  the  guard,  is  of  later  date,  being  instituted  by 
enry  VII.  wnereby  he  did  more  dishonour  than  honour  to 
the  title  of  yeoman,  because  he  did  not  allow  tbftm  a  salary 
I uitable  to  tneir  office  and  title.  . 

Yeqmen,  at  least  those  that  frequent  palaces,  should 
lu^ve  their  education  in  some  academy,  college,  or  univer^ 
fity,  in  the  army,  or  at  court,  or  a  private  education  that 
vould  be  equivalent  Then  our  Latin  writers  would  be  no 
longer  so  grossly  mistaken  as  to  their  notion  in  this  reqpecu 
|q  Littleton's  dictionary,  and  I  believe  in  all  our  other  I^- 
tin  dictionaries,  yeomanry  is  latinised  plehs^  and  yeoman 
TtMicuSf  pagamiSf  coknus.  The  •expressions  yeoman  of 
0e  erowHy  yeoman  qf  the  chamber^  yeoman  (f  the  guards 
woman  usher^  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  transUtion; 
for  thereby  it  is  plain,  that  yeomen  originally  frequented 
courts  and  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  Yeomen  of 
th^  crown  were  so  called,,  either  because  they  were 
^liged  to.  attend  the  king's  person  at  court  and  in  the  field, 
Qr  be<^^^se  they  held  lipids  trom  the  crown,  or  both. 

Qpr  Latinists  are  also  mistaken  as  to  the  true  Latin  terra 
for  esfmire;  it  should  be  scutariuSy  so  it  is  translated  by  fo- 
^ignerf ,  or  scuiifer ;  so  I  find  it  in  an  order  of  K.  Edward  L 
lo  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  requiring  *  ut 
.omne9  in  baUvsi  sua  milites,  scutiferos,  &c.  prsemuniri  faciat 
ad  proficiscendum,  &c.*  Escuage  is  translated  even  now 
scuiagium.  The  title  armigery  which  is  confounded  with 
that  of  sctUariuSf  is  the  proper  Latin  for  a  yeoman. 

In  andent  times,  kings,  chiefs,  and  all  princely  knights 
Vere  attended  by  esquires  and  yeomen,  that  were  so  stiled 
%l»cf^^  of  their  office*  In  battle,  while  the  king,  prince, 
or  chief  knight,  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  anny,  or 
Vs^tta|jpn»  and  coodvcting  the  engagement,  the  office  of 
tiiQ  esquires  of  the  body  was  to  deiend  his  person  in  case 
of  ^  i^ispnal  attack,  for  which  purpose  they  bpte  shjelds ; 
9fi^,  yxaX  of  the  yeojoaan  was  to  encounter  the  enemy,  fee 
VffwAi  they  were  arn^i^d  with  the  most  m^ei  offensive  wea» 
poos;  whence  tl^^  Latin  of  the*  first  is  so/aarmh  » 
fpxeigQers  agte^,  and  the  tatter,  grmigcTy  9»  reason 
shieweth.  I  c^njaot  aver,  tj^at  the  offices  of  esq.wres  and 
3(e«Pieoiver^  thuA  c^^tegorioally  distinguished;  but  it  seem$ 
c^ctain^  tttat  jeQmeabad  nuco  tl^&vun^  honours  and  offices 
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before  the  Nonsan  line  of  our  kings,  that  the  esquires  had 
after. 

I  must  own,  indeed,  the  title  of  yeoman  is  now  pretty 
roach  disregarded,  because  our  gentry,  by  reason  that  thf 
Eoglish  tongue  is  not  so  univefsalas  that  oS  our  next  neigh- 
boars,  prefer  tides  derived  from  thek  language;  Moveov^ 
#f^er  the  conquest,  tlie  Roman  dialect  was  introdwced^  and 
used  for  many  ages  at  court  and  at  the  bar.  If  some  of  out 
gentry  of  rank  and  fortune  would  agvee  to  be  stil^  by  no 
other  than  that  genuine  English  tiliLev  it  w<^d  soM  appeaar 
in  another  light  When  statutes  are  deficient,  lawyers  ha?« 
recourse  to  ancient  customs,  general  practices,  preoedeBil 
veports,  authorized  maxins,  and  evident  conclusions,  tmde* 
eide  cases  at  kw.  Custona  and  amxioM  geneially  approved 
of  were  entirely  kept  in  remembrance  by  some  poetical 
expressions ;  the  title  of  yeoman  is  therefore  nuch  more 
considerable  than  ia  generally  imaginedi  since  it  is  said^ 

A  Spanish  Don,  a  Gennan  Count,  and  a  French  Marcyii^  ^ 
A  Yeoman  of  Kent  i&  worth  them  all  tiueo. 

This  adagium  may  be  of  laod^rn  date,  and  aaay  ?egai4 
wealth  ooly, ,  but  it  can  be  also  adapted  to  honours;  for  for- 
«aerly  the  liUea  v#0»wi  ^  the  cramn,^  jftmrum  ^  the  chamlft^^ 
and  now  the  ^i^  if€»num  udier^  is  ia  as  mich  honouf  witfi 
us,  ai»  dbn,  cmnk^  and  nmr^m^  are  in  their  respective  oalions; 
for  they  are  given  Mt  only  to  the  highet  nobility,  but  ajs9 
to  tfa^  gentry  or  chief  commoners.  Wherefore  to  argue 
syU0gisticaUy,  according  to  the  osKxle  of  Aristotle  and  hia 
adherentfl^  who  were  undoubtedly  the  beat  kigiciaiia  in  the 
^cfaoels  of  Athens,  though  the  worst  aatuiral  philosophers^ 
or  rather  they  hardly  set  up  fo^  wtufal  j^ilosopby ;  let  u« 

Yeomen  are  on  a  level  with  dons,  counts,  and  marquisses; 
Dons,  counts,  and  marquisses  are  on  a  level  with  esquired; 
Therefore,  yeomen  are  on  a  level  with  esquires. 

These  argmnenjts  are^  metftibks,  sniBtoient  to  rovite  the 
splendor  of  yeomaAiv  in  honour  of  Old  England  and  the 
English  name;  yet  I  must  observe,^  that  it  diould  never 
be  more  esteemed  than  in  dte  present  age,  because  it 
never  waa  more  glosionsfy  signalised ;  it  should*  not  diere« 
fore  become  too  common,  and  it  ia  b^tt^  to  be  a  great 
yeoman^  tfaao  a  little  esquire. 

1759»  StfU 
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XLIX.  On  the  word  Bumper. — Grace  Cupa. 

Mr.  Urban, 
The  jolly  toper  is  so  fond  of  the  thing  we  call  a  bumper, 
that  be  troubles  not  himself  about  the  name,  and  so  long  as 
the  liquor  is  but  fine  and  clear,  cares  not  a  farthing  in  how 
deep  an  obscurity  the  etymology  is  involved.  The  sober 
antiquarian,  on  the  contrary,  being  prone  to  etymology* 
contempkites  the  sparkling  contents  of  a  full  glass  with 
much  less  delifl;ht  than  he  does  the  meaning,  the  occasion^ 
and  the  original  of  the  name.  I,  sir,  who  profess  myself  to 
be  one  of  the  latter  tribe,  am  for  discarding  the  vulgar 
original  of  the  name,  and  for  substituting  something  more 
plausible  in  its  place.  The  common  opinion  (I  call  it  the 
common  ofMnion,  because  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many)  is, 
tha4;  the  bumper  took  its  name  from  the  ^ce-cup;  our 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  say  they,  after  their  meals,  always 
drinking  the  Pope's  health,  in  this  form  <*  au  bon  Pere.'* 
But  there  are  great  objections  to  this;  as  first,  the  Pope  was 
not  the  bon  Pere,  but  the  saini  Pere^  amongst  the  elder 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  the  attribute  of  sanctity  being 
in  a  manner  appropriated  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  his  see. 
Again,  the  grace  cup,  which  went  round  of  course,  after 
every  repast,  did  not  imply  any  thing  extraordinary,  or  a 
full  glass.  Then  3dly,  let  us  consider  a  little  tbe  nature  of 
the  grace  cup.  Drinking  glasses  were  not  in  use  at  the 
time  here  supposed,  for  the  grace  cup  was  a  large  vessel, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  society,  which  went 
round  the  table,  the  guests  drinking  out  of  the  same  cop 
one  after  another.  Virgil  describes  something  like  it,  when 
speaking  of  tbe  eatertaiqment  Queen  Dido  gfive  to  £neaS| 
he  says, 

Postqgam  prima  quie»  epulis,  mensxque  remotae; 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant 

Hie  retina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit, 
Implevitque  mero  pateram     ♦        ♦      * 

¥k        ♦»        ♦        «        ♦        ^      ^      %      ^ 

Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenusattigitore. 
Turn  Bitias  deditincrepitans;  ille  impi^er  hausit 
Spumantem  patemmi  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro. 
Post  alii  proceresi 

Tbe  feast  was  ended,  the  cup  went  round  after  it,  and 
tbe   health  was,   that  Jupiter  would  shower  dowu  hii 
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blessings,  and  that  peace  and  concord  might  reign  between 
the  parties,  the  Trojans  and  Tyrians;  whv:h  leads  me  to  re- 
marie,  4tbly,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  iact, 
tiiat  the  grace  cup  was  the  Pope's  health.  At  St.  John^s 
College,  Cambridge,  the  president,  or  bis  locum  tenen^ 

Sive  the  •*  old  house,"  meaning  prosperity  to  the  college 
ut  then  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  since  the  Reformation, 
therefore,  to  go  higher,  at  Mr.  Newman's  of  ^jj^estbere, 
near  Canterbur}',  in  Kent,  I  saw  the  grace  cup  of  Joha 
Foch,  alias  Essex,  the  last  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  Canterbury, 
and  my  ever  valuable  friend.  Dr.  George  Lynch,  was  pleas- 
ed afterwards,  with  Mr.  Newman's  leave,  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  very  neat  drawing  of  it,  which  now  I  have  bjr 
me.  It  was  mounted  with  silver  gilt,  much  in  the  manner  as 
the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  commonly  are,  and  was  very  neat. 
Foch,  the  abbot,  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  time,  as  Jikewise 
afterwards,  as  apjiears  from  John  Twyne's  Commentary  d& 
jRebus  AVnonicis,  in  which  piece  he  is  the  principal  interlo- 
cutor. Mrs.  Newman  was  a  Foch,  of  the  same  family,  and 
by  that  means  the  cup  came  to  Mr.  Newman.  Now,  the  in« 
acription  round  the  neck  of  this  cup,  in  old  letters  of  tbc 
time^  is  thisj 

welcome  ze  be 
dryng  for  charite. 

This  cnp  is  too  small  to  be  a  vessel  employed  in  the  common 
refectory  of  that  large  foundation,  and  probably  was  onir 
used  in  the  abbot's  own  apartment  But  now,  if  the  Vope% 
health  was  not  usually  drank  after  dinner,  by  the  religious 
societies,  and  I  think  there  is  no  proof  it  ever  was,  we  can 
much  less  expect  it  shohld  go  round  in  those  jovial  meet- 
ings of  the  laity,  where  bumpers  were  introduced. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Urban,  I  am  for  looking  out  for  a 
different  original;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  is  of  no 
great  antiquity,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  modem,  for  it 
occurs  not  either  in  Littleton's  Dictionary,  orCotgrave;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  the  French  bon  verre^  which  is  a 
genuine  French  phrase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Boyer;  and  cer- 
tainty, B,  P,  and  V.  being  letters  of  the  same  organ,  are 
easily  changed  one  for  anomer.  But  if  this  does  not  please^ 
I  would  observe  next,  that  in  some  of  the  midland  counties, 
any  thing  large  is  called  a  bumper,  as  a  large  apple,  or 
pear;  hence,  bumping  lass,  is  a  lar^  girl  of  her  age,  and  a 
bumpkin  is  a  large-hmbed  uncivilized  rustic;  the  idea  of 
grossoeni  and  size^  entering  the  character  of  a  country 
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Vttmpkin^  at  well  as  thai  of  an  unpoliriie4  tud«neaa>  Mh.' 
Jahosoni  in  his  dictionary,  I  obMnre^  deduces  the  worA 
bumper  from  bump.  But  wliat  if  it  should  be  a  c^mruptioa 
pf  bumbard^  or  bombard,  in  Latin  biunhardus^  a  great  gun ; 
and  from  thence  applied  to  a  lai^e  flaggon^  blacb  jack,  or 
at  full  glass  ?  Thus  the  lord  chamberlain  says  to  the  porters^ 
wixo  had  been  negligent  in  keeping  out  the  mob, 

•  You  are  lazy  knaves : 

And  here  ye  lie  baiting^f  bumbards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service. 

Shaken.  H.  VIII.  A.  r.  8c.  S. 

Bailing  ofbumbaris  is  a  cant  term  for  sottm^  and  drinks 
infe  which  Nash,  in  his  Supplieatiois  to  the  Devil,  fi»  44. 
calls  by  a  like  metaphor,  beei-baiting.  So  Shabeapear 
again,  '^  yond  seme  black  cloudi  yond  hnge  one^  looks  like  a 
foul  bttonibard  that  would  shed  his  liquor/'  Tempest,  A.  iL 
9c.  2*  where  Mr.  Theobald  lighftlir  explains  it  a  large  vee- 
ael  for  holdine  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  oidn^e  so 
called.  J'  and  i^,  aa  I  said,  being  so  similar,  kumbawd  woold 
easily  be  turned  into  bumper.  However,  Mr*  Ufbao,  I 
ahould  prefer  any  one  of  these  etymologies  to  that  oi  aubon 
Pere,  but  which  of  the  three  to  chuse  I  am  uncertain,  and 
therefore  am  very  willing  to  leave  ll  to  Squire  Jones  to 
take  which  he  likes  best;  and,  if  be  approves  of  none  of 
them,  the  liquor  I  hope,  wd  tha  quantity^  may  stiU  fisMir 

Yoursi  &e. 

1755,  ^nf.  PAUl^GBKstu. 
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Sir  EDW.  coke  says,  our  bpoka  of  vep^rta  and  sialntaa 
jnaacieattime,  were  written  in  Frend^  and  observe*  the 
difference  betwixt  the  writing  and  pronoawbg  tk»t  ka* 

fiia^;  also,  that  the  legal  sense  oug^t  not  to  be  cbaoged. 
beCeve  there  ia  not  any  word  iA  any  laneuafl 


'-  any  worO,  ia  any  language  Mwe  cot- 
tupted^^or  applied  with  greater  hppsoj^iety,  tmM  the  word 
Culprit^ 

^tet  indju^iment  read  againft  the  (uriseMP  at  the  barji  he 
19^  asked  wbethes  be  ia  |pUty  or  not  guil^  of  the  bidioiimint} 
tf  b^  %fkw%s^  Aot  gurtqii  *•  clerjk.  of  ibe  — ' 
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replies  euJprtt,  which  it  is  saki  is  from  cul  prisiy  and  culpriH 
frooi  culpaiilis  and  pr^sto^  and  signifies  ^/(y  already.  What ! 
are  our  laws  so  sevefe»  or  their  procedure  so  preposterous 
as  to  declare  a  person  guilty  because  he  hath  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  before  the  prosecutors  are  called  on  tneir  recog- 
nizances to  ^ive  evidence,  and  afterwards  to  ask  him  hoir 
he  will  be  tned  ? 

Etymologies  are  a  necessary  part  of  grammar;  by  them 
we  arrive  at  the  primary  sigmfication  of  terms,  but  if  far 
fetched  they  become  ridiculous.  How  many,  Daltoh  and 
Burn  not  excepted^  have  tortured  themselves  with  die 
word  culprit,  a  plain  corruption  from  the  French  qu^U 
pareit  f  The  officer  of  the  court  says  to  the  prisoner,  guilty 
or  not  guilty  }  If  the  prisoner  says  guilty,  his  confession  is 
recorded;  if  he  answers  not  guilty,  the  officer  says  culprit, 
whereas  he  ought  to  say  qtCtlparoii;  i.  e.  make  it  appear, 
or  let  it  appear  if  thou  art  not  guilty.  Culprit  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  atCU  pardU^  which  is  pure  French,  and  bids 
the  prisoner  plead  for  himself,  and  make  bis  innocence  ap^ 
pear.  Culprit  hath  manifestly  changed  the  legal  sense  or 
true  reading,  and  a  false  one,  which  ought  to  be  exploded, 
bath  been  Mmitted.  Common  reason,  cooMuon  humanity, 
amd  simihrity  of  sound  evince  this. 


Jillt 


Mil  Urban, 


I  have  read  in  your  last  Magazine  M.  K's  account  of  tho^ 
tevm  Culprit  I  cannot  help  thi^nking  tliat  gentleman  aa 
much  out  in  bia  conjecture, -as  Dalton,  Ibuhi,  or  those  whojjou 
lie  says,  have  tortured  themselves  about  its  etymology.  | 
think  its  derivation  very  obvious:  Cid  prist  taken  by  the 
tail  or  skirts  from  cul  and  prendre  tvicp  French  words^  and 
miefat  be  a  very  just  definition  of  a  delincjuent  before  h^ 
haa  been  imprisoned:  or  perhaps  it  might  signify  onet 
CEQght  in  the  fact — ^The  term  being  I  presume  not  applied 
te  <febtoni.  1\  perhaps  came  first  in  use  t>efore  imprison- 
ment was  so  much  practised,  or  when  all  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors were  immediately  tried  before  judges  appointed^ 
for  Ibe  purpose,  in  all  which  senses  the  term  is  most  pro- 
per and  Sjigoifieaot* 

Yom:  constant  reader, 

11.  J. 

[Another  correspondent  has  suggested,. that  the  worii 
nai^origiiiaUy  have  \if9^cutprtrut^ti;»AS»^  takea  (supposed) 
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or  suspected)  to  be  guilty,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an  appel- 
lation extremely  proper  for  a  person  who  has  been  accused, 
and  is  about  to  put  himself  on  his  trial.] 
1759,  June  aiid  July. 


LI.  Stone  Coffin  discovered  at  LitchBeld. 

Litchfield^  Jan.  IS. 
Mr.  Urban, 

On  the  lOth  of  October 
last,  as  some  workmen  were 
removing  the  soil  near  the 
north  door  of  the  great 
cross  isle  of  our  cathedral 
church,  at  the  depth  of  lit- 
tle more  than  three  feet, 
they  discovered  a  tomb- 
stone,   of  an    uncommon 
size,  being  near  fifteen  in- 
ches thick,  upon  which  is 
rudely  engraved  a  Calvary 
cross,  having  a  falchion  on 
the-  dexter  side,  with  its 
pummel  eredt.   Upon  dis- 
placing the  stone,  (though 
not  exactly  underneath  it) 
a    coffin,    of  a  different 
kind  of  stone,  with  a  lid 
cemented  with  mortar,  was 
discoverable,   and  placed 
due  east  and  west  Within 
the  coffin  were  to  be  %een 
the  remains  of  a  human 
skeleton:    the    scull,    the 
leg  and  thigh  hi>nes,  and 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
were  pretty  entire,  but  the 
rest  were  mouldered  into 
dustv    The  scull  reclined 
towards  the  right  shoulder, 
the  arms  were  a-cross;  but  ev^ry  part  was  disunited. 

As  the  basis  of  the  cross  fsee  the  cut  J  is  different  from 
inost  I  have  seen,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  upon  that  head,  as  well  as 
tt)  be.  informed,  whether  the  -falchion  does  uot  denote  tlic 
deceased  to  have  been  a  warrior. 
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As  our  dean  and  chapter  have  lately  remoTed  a  building 
which  obstructed  a  near  approach  to  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedral,  and  foreshortened  the  prospect;  and  are  now 
levelling  the  ground,  and  laying  it  out  in  a  more  commodi- 
ous manner,  I  am  in  hopes  that  something  more  of  thi^  sort 
may  he  discovered.  If  this  should  happen  to  be  the  case, 
you  may  expect  to  hear  again  from,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Richard  Greek. 


To  Mr.  Richard  Green  if  Litchfield. 
Sir, 
Although  I  can  say  but  Kttle,  I  fear,  to  your  satisfac- 
tion^ on  the  points  you  propose  for  discussion;  to  wit,  the 
figure  of  the  cross  upon  that  ancient  tombstone,  &c.  yet  I  am 
always  very  desirous  of  giving  you  every  testimony  of  my 
regard,  and  shall  accordingly  select  some  matters,  relative 
to  the  discovery  lately  made  at  Litchfield,  which  I  hope 
may  not  prove  entirely  disagreeable,  and  of  which  therefore 
I  beg  your  acceptance. 

A  question  may  be  started,  whether  the  tombstone,  and 
die  stone  coffin,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person,  since 
the  coffin  did  not  lie  exactly  under  the  stone;  out  I  think  we 
may  acquiesce  imthe  affirmative,  as  they  are  things  perfectly" 
consistent  one  with  another,  and  that  a  small  displacing  of 
the  tombstone  might  happen  from  various  causes. 

The  person  inteiTed,  whoever  he  was,  was  strongly  im* 
mured,  or  rather  oppressed  with  stone, 

^Tenet  hie  immania  Saxa, 

but  I  doubt  this  circumstance  will  not  enable  us  to  discover 
who  he  was;  find,  indeed,  the  CQfRn  brings  with.  it. so  tew* 
data  from  the  shades,  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  certain 
can  be  known,  either  as  to  the  person,  or  the  time  of  inter- 
ment. 

It  appears  to  me  froiA  the  great  number  of  stone  coffins,* 
found  in  this  kingdom,  that  formerly  all  persons  of  rank  and 
dignity,  of  fortune  and  fashion,  were  buried  in  that  manner. 

The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  but  adopted 
l^y  the  Latins,  and  signifies  a  coffin  or  a  grave,  has  its  lia^ie 
from  a  certain  property  which  the  stone  is  $aid  to  have  had, 

*  At  Chesterfield,  and  Dronficid,  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Not^rove,  in  Gloccs* 
teishire.  See  also  Thornton'^  Antiq.  of  Nottiushamshirc^  p.  45S.  Camdon'g 
BriUnnta,  p.  50^,  588,  '735.  I)ugdale's  Monasticon,  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Som- 
ner's  appendix  No.  xsLXViii.  Wearer's  funeral  Moo.  p.  362.  Drake's  £boracuiBj 
p.  4S0,  d(€. 
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of  consuming  the  dead  body  in  a  few  days  ;*  but  without  ti-* 
aitiBg  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  shall  shew,  which 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  that  this  was  the  custom  amongst  our 
Saxoa  ancestors ;  the  number  of  the  coflhis  found,  is  itself 
no  inconsiderable  proof  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  clear  instance 
in  Vem  Bede,  who,  speaking  of  Queen  JEdylthryd,  or  St. 
Awdry,  that  died  of  the  paitilence  in  the  year  669,  says, 
she  was  buried,  by  her  express  command,  by  or  near  the 
other  persons  of  Ute  monastery,  whereof  she  was  abbess, 
according  to  the  order  of  her  oeath,  and  in  a  wooden  coffin^ 
<  et  axjue,  ut  ipsa  jusserat,  non  alibi  quam  in  medio  eorum, 
juxta  ordinem  quo  transierat,  ligneo  in  locello  sepulta.*t 
This  implies,  that  otherwise,  a  person  of  her  hirii  birth,  and 

freat  dignity,  would  have  been  buried  in  a  c(mn  of  stpne. 
his  inference  is  undoubtedly  just,  for  it  follows  after,  in  the 
same  author,  that  her  sister  Sexburg,  who  succeeded  her  as 
abbess,  after  she  had  lain  in  her  grave  16  yeara^  caused  her 
bones  to  be  taken  up,  put  into  ft.  new  coffin^  and  translated 
to  a  place  in  the  church.  ^  Jussitque'  quoedani  fratrea 
qusrere  LAPIDEM,  de  quo  LOCELLVM  in  boo  facero 

Sssent:  qui  ascensa  naviy^^veoeruat  ad  civitatulam  qutti* 
m  desolatam, — et  mox  invenerunt  juxta  ifturoa  etvitatia 
LOCELLVM  de  MARMORE  ALSO  pulcherrime  i^xXamy 
operculo  quoqoe  similis  LAPIDIS  aj^tissitae  tectum,*  &c. 

Let  this  then  suffice  for  the  antiquity  of  these  stone  eoffioa 
in  this  island.  As  to  more  modern  tiaie%  the  nee  of  them 
continued  it  seems  aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Henr  j  IIL  for 
William  Fumival,  who  flourished  at  that  time)  vi^as  buried  in  a 
stone  coffin,  as  we  find  in  Dr.  Thomton^a  Nottinghamshire, 
p.  456,  and  SirWiltiam  Dugdale's  M6nasticon,Tom.  ii.  p.  926. 
Tkemetrical  epitaph  betngmisreported  by  bodi  those  authors, 
IsbaU  here  recite  it,  with  the  proper  corfections. 

Me  memorans  psalle,  stmiH  cufrtft  quia  crile, 
De  Fournivalle  pro  Willelmo,  rpgo,  psalle. 

But^  in  some  cases,  the  cus%Mi  continued  as  long^as  Henry 
VUL's  time,  as  appeatB  fVcmi  Btown  Wtllis'is  Cathednds,  Vol 
it  Di  59. 

pax  bow  comes  this  coffin,  you  will  ask,  to  be  without  the 
<;bu0ch,  and  on  thenorth  side  ef  it?  It  is- true  that,  ^cord- 
ing toour  present  usage,  fewpeopleareburied  in  ourordiHaty 


*  t^liny  N.  H,  Lib.  xxaru  c.  ktu«  f  Bede  It.  ^xmu 
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Eiitochial  charcli  yards,  on  tiis  Mvth  side  of  the  obarcb. 
i&t  in  citieB  and  towns,  ypu  are  sensiUe,  it  b  otiierwise« 
and  I  suppose  I  need  not  give  instances  to  you.  As  to  the 
odier  paracalar,  the  ceffia's  Wing  without  the  fabric,  I  ima** 
gine  it  Mver  was  within  it;  tor  when  Roger  Clinton,  bishop 
of  litcfafidd,  about  the  year  1148,  erected  your  present 
neat  and  elegant  cathedral,  he  certainly  did  not  contract^ 
but  rather  enMu^ed  the  dimeastons  of  the  old  foundation.*^ 
Until  the  time  of  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
whose  pomificase  b^^  A.D.  740,  and  ended  in  748,  the 
cuatotti  of  burying  within  the  pig^incta  of  towns  and  citiea 
did  not  prerail  here«^  But  it  was  not  till  towards  the*  Nor^ 
mma  eonquest,  thatpersons,  how  great  soever,  were  baried 
in  duircbeS)  unless  it  happened  that  they  were  removed 
thither  on  account  of  their  extvaordinaiy  sanctity,  and  in  or^ 
dbr  to  be  reputed  and  worshipped  as  saints.  Thus  Sl  Awdry 
above,  waa  translated  into  the  church  by  her  sister;  ana 
Bade  tells  us  of  your  Liiohfleld  prebte,  St  Chad,  'Sepukus 
est  wime  quideni  juata  ecclesiam  sanctss  Mariss;  sed  poet* 
moaum  constructa  ibidem  ecdesta  beatissimi  apostoiorum 
prrinoifMS  Petri,  in  eandem  sunt  ejus  ossa  translata,!*  and 
this  is  Tery  agreeable  to  that  canon  of  Kin^  Edgaiv  ^  do* 
cemns  etian  ut  in  ecciesia  nemo  sepeliatur,  msi  sctatur  quod 
ia  vita  deo  bene  plaenerit,  ut  inde  judicetar,  quod  sit  tidt 
aepufcura  dignus.*  J 

The  steps  by  which  we  came  to  bury  in  ohurches  ae  ge^ 
aeraliy,  as  now  we  do^  a  custom  which  almost  every  body 
eosDpIains  of^  and  nobody  cares  to  rectify,  Sf^fiear  to  me  b> 
he  tliese.  Persons  of  an  extraordinary  repated  sancti^ 
w<re  fiivt  placed  there,  as  in  the  ^^ases  of  St.  Awdry,  and  SL 
Chad.  Founders,  and  patrons,  and  other  great  names,  be* 
gan  thep  to  creep  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  faibrio,  and  so 
were  laid  in  dl^  porcb^;  (and  it  is  observable,  that  the  stme 
coffin  we  are  Kpesking  of,  was  found  lying  very  near  the 
north  doer  of  the  sreat  cross)  or  in  the  entry  of  the  cloys* 
ters^lf  or  in  the  cloyster  itself  before  the  chapter  house 
door,|t  or  in  the  chapter  house,  ||  or  in  the  sacristy.  | 
Sowie times  the  bodies  were  reposited  in  the  wall,  first  on 
the  outside,  a  very  notable  instance  of  which  as  I  remember^ 


«  MMOk  Padier't  AiHi(|.  p.  91.  •uA  StaTelcy'i  Hist,  of  phiuckm,  p.  a«« 
f  Bede,  lib.  it.  c.  3. 

{Wilfcias'A  ConciL  p.tS7. 
SUveley'i  Hint,  of  Churcheg ,  p.  86  U  Ses.  S6d.  Somn,  AnUq.  Caat  p.  UT« 
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you  have  at  your  church  at  Litcbfieldy  and  then  in  the  insi({# 
of  the  wall*.  In  process  of  tiipe,  the^  began  to  erect  isles^ 
and  to  bury  and  establbh  chantries  in  them ;  after  which 
they  made  free  with  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  lastly^ 
but  I  think  chiefly  since  the  Reformation^  except  iu  the 
cases  of  sanctity  abovementioned^  they  had  recourse  to  the 
.chancel. 

Itappearsfrom  this  short  state  ofaflairs,  that  the  bones  found 
in  the  stone  coffin  in  question,  must  be  those  of  some  person 
of  considerabie'note,  that  flourished  some  time  after  the  year 
749,  but  probably  not  till  ^me  short  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest^  as  I  judge,  from  the  form  of  the  arch,  on  which  the 
cross  is  erected,  which  is  mitred,  'after  the  manner  of  the 
Normans.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  nothing  precise  can 
be  determined  from  thence ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  heralds, 
who  have  varied  the  forms  of  crosses  immensely,  one  sees 
them  in  shapes,  infinitely  various,  upon  tombstones. 

We  will  say  then,  upon  the  footmg  of  probability,  that 
this  person  might  be  interred  about  1 170,  but  as  to  who  he 
was,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss* 

On  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  coflin,  in  your  draught,  there 
19  tiie  representation  of  a  folchion,  or  some  such  instrument. 
Now  Bede  tells  us,  that  one  Ouihi,  a  lay*brother,  resided 
with  the  other  Monks  at  St.  Chad's  monastery  at  Stowe,  and 
was  the  person  that  heard  the  miraculous  celestial  music 
^at  presaged  the  death  of  that  prelate;  that  Ouini  was  an 
illiterate  man,  not  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
though  he  was  a  person  of  note  and  great  worth :  and  when 
he  retired  to  a  o^onasterv,  upon  hia  leaving  the  world,  he 
came  ^simplici  tantum  habitu  indutus,  et  securim  atque 
9sciaiiiin  manij  ferens/  to  Laestigaeu,  '  non  enimad  otium,  ut 

Juidam,  sed  ad  laborem  se  monasterium  intrare  significabat.* 
rom  Lacstigaeu  he  came  to  Stowe,  where  I  presume  he 
diedi.  Certainly,  the  instrument  expressed  upon  the  cover 
of  the  coffin,  would  be  proper  enough  to  denote  this  person, 
but  he  cannot  be  the  party  that  was  interred  here,  because 
io  all  probability  he  did  not  long  overlive  the  year  672, 
which  was  the  time  of  St.  Chad's  death,  and  at  that  time, 
our  ancestors  did  not  bury  in  towns,  so  that  the  times  and 
circumstances  do  not  at  all  accord. 

-  Amongst  the  Romans,  the  Ascia  was  very  frequently  ptft 
upon  urns  and  altars,  and  the  figure  of  it  is  very  various ; 
tins  circumstance  of  the  Ascia  placed  upon  monuments  of 


*  S«iimeT*8  Antiq.  of  Canterb.  p.  187.     Drake'i  fiborae.  p.  431* 
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this  kind|  has  oocasioned  a  very  puzzling  problem  to  the 
antiqiiaries;  Montfaucon  himself  does  not  pretend  to  decide 
amongst  tliem.     But  you  shall  hear  his  account;  he  says, 
that  "  towards  Lyons,  and  in  other  provinces  of  France,  at 
Kome^  and  at  Mayence,  sepulchres  have  been  found  where 
there's  a  certain  kind  of  Hatchet,   or  Ascia^  represented 
With  this  inscHption,  syh  Ascia  dedicavity   sometimes  thus 
written  at  length,  and  sometimes  with  the  first  letters  only^ 
S.  A.  S.  D.    Tiiere  are  also  some  monuments  where   the 
Hatchet  is  exhibited  without  any  inscription.    There  is  a 
very  .great  variety  observable  in  the  shape  of  these  Asciae* 
*— The  question  why  an  instrument  of  this  kind  should  be 
represented  on  monuments,    and   why   sepulchres  should 
thus  be  dedicated  sub  Ascia^  under  the  hatchet^  is  not  easily 
answered^  nor  do  1  see  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned  foif 
such  a  custom.— But  bow  difficult  soever  it  be  to  find  the 
meaning  of  it,  a  great  many  have  nevertheless  attempted 
It,  thouffh  I  think  without  suc^^ess^  none  having  yet  hit  up- 
on It,  [here  he  reports  the  groundless  conjectures  of  M. 
Cberier  and  Fabretti,  and  concludes]  in  short,  among  all  the 
e)c|)lications  tbat  1  have  seen  there  is  not  one  satismctory  } 
nor  indeed  do  I  think  any^such  will  ever  be  hit  upon,  until 
we  have  more  light  afforded  us  from  some  new  discovered 
ioscription**''    I  shall  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  this  diffi-* 
cult  question,  neither  dare  I  presume  to  say^  th&t  the  instru* 
ment  on  your  cover  is  the  Ascia;  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Ascia  was  k  Pagan  dustpm^  whereas,  the  cross  plainly  sbews^ 
that  the  person  here  interred  wa$  a  christian;  and  perhaps  as 

irou  conjecture,  a  warrior;  for  I  do  not  think, he  was  a  pre-» 
ate,  it  being  the  custom  in  these  early  times  to  inter  bishops 
in  theii!  Pontifical ibiis,  of  which  the  ring  and  crosier  were 
a  part,  substances  which  are  not  very  liable  to  waste.  This 
custom  relative  to  the  prelates,  I  infer  from  a  passage  in 
t>ued.  Mon.  iii.  p.  220.  whefe  it  is  remarked,  that  Richard 
Pecke,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  was  buried  in  the  donvent  of 
St.  Thomas,  at  Stafford,  in  his  habit  of  a  regular  canon, 
whereupon  it  immediately  follows  '  NAM  allata  stmt  ponti* 
ficalia  ejus  per  G.  Pecke,  consanguineum  suum,  monachum 
apud  Conventriam,  sicut  ipse  episcopus  disposuerat.*  But 
what  is  very  material,  there  Was  no  prelate  buried  at  Litch- 
$eld,  about  this  time. 

You  see,  Sir,  we  are  involved  in  the  thickest  datkness,  in 
regard  to  the  person  interred,  itnd  what  is  woi*se,  we  are 


♦  Montf.  ?•  I.  B.  UI.  c.  5. 
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ii6  Accmitt  (jfd  stdtte  Gdti  Coin. 

Hkehr  to  edfltiliui!  ^O.  For  n^hertas  ybunake  tiotide,  tint 
thd  boites  of  the  skeleton  found  ^ithitt  tht  coffin  were  di«- 
linited;  this,  Sii",  I  think,  is  what  might  well  bt  exf>ected  zU 
ttfr  the  corpsfe  had  laid  sd  long  ^  time }  for  the  6f dcf  of  the 
l*6nsi!kiiipirdfcl  of  dead  bodies^,  1  rappos^  t6  be  this,  first  tht 
ho^ts\&y  museted,  and  skin;  theti  the  ^infevti  and  ligaments; 
tind  at  la$t  the  cartilages  dnd  bidties.  The  time  squired  fot 
the  dissolution  and  b6rfuptidn  of  a  desld  body,  I  look  upon 
to  be  vefy  uAcettaln,  because  it  ^l  depend  tery  fntrch  on 
the  niitdreof  the  sltzXk,  wher^n  th^cbfpse  Shdl  happen  i(^ 
be  laid.  And  sin<ie  none,  ih  the  long  rtin^  except  foiMbrh 
the  bodies  of  saints,  aire  exempt  from  this  eoiTarptioii,  h  l§ 
tle^t^  that  the  persofi  here  interred,  tbefis^b^rn£  nothing  of 
Mm  femiinin^g  but  a  fe^of  hiS  bones,  could  be  ndsanit, 
#bic*h  is  all  the  eettahrty  ^e  ire  4Me  to  atrife  at,  in  regard 
to  this  diseotery. 

Xtmy 


'     tJL  Aeccnihidf  ft  Scin^C%M(Mii^ftq[i^»«^ 

Th  the  Xeif.  th.  John  Tdpkf,  ^^•^-  ChtMitlc^  &f  tht  Duf^ 
te^  y  L&iedin. 

THAft  very  general  and  extensile  knd^tedge  ytttt  ArCf  eon- 
fessedly  inastef  of^  prevents  you  frbim  being  d  stracngeir  to 
the  violent  prejiidice  oar  antiqitafies  hsive  eonceived  dg^ihst 
the  exbtehce  of  coined  gold  amohg^t  ihe  AhgtO-Saitont^,  t 
mean  of  their  own  fabridatioh;  you  are  Vyell  atC'sti^'  ftt  the 
same  time  of  the  force  of  the  prejudi<!e,  fln^  of  (be  diUl- 
euttj^-  one  combEiontv  meets  with  in  extirpating  it;  hotv^ver 
this  is  the  principaimtention  of  The  Series  of  DiSseftatiOnS*, 
&a  which,  could  1  impute  nothing  to  yobf  friendship,  ^nd 
yet  I  am  not  without  vanity  on  that  head,  1  A^6  Saj^  youf 
curiosity  would  induce  you  to  pehiise. 

The  Dfqposseasion  I  am  speaking  of,  begaH  Ss  ei^rlyaS  the 
days  of  Camdeiif ,.  which  is  a^  diueh  aS  tO  s^y,  is  ds  old  as 


i*  Oisiertations  on  some  Anflo-flaxon  RemaiM.  By  Samael  Pegfe^li^A.] 
f  Camdctt'ft  Remains,  in  tke  ChaptOf  of  Money. 


AcCoimi  (if  i  icdrce  Cbid  t!bfn.  ^2^ 

th^  tety  comm^fac^ifieht  6f  tli'e  §iiitiv  bf  btif  JEn^lbh  khti^ 
<]uitie$;  and  having  bi^h,  4d  t  thiiik,  alAio^t  uhivi^it^llj^ 
pi-opagated  by  out  ^uthbH  ^Ffg^gi^d  in  this  ftubji^cl^  it  is  be- 
come in  a  riiantief  invfet^m^.  But  Ifet  uS  dxatilih^,  if  yod 
bleas^,  a  little  into  thfe  mbrits  bf  It.  No  8a*bn  cbitii,  la^ 
thfey,  Irf  this  rich  fn^taihatb  ever  ^ppeit^d;  bill  jrou  iriR 
thiiik  this  a  very  weak  argument  irt  th6  cas6  befot6  m.  if 
Vou  f-efloct  on  what  iM[r.  Thoresby  says  in  felfetldn  to  the 
l^ticds,  naiiiely.  thatth^  thr^e  in  hi^  coIliectioTi  ^^i^  dlt  th^ 
W^r6  knbwh  at  Oxford  so  lately  a^  the  Latih  editibh  of  Kln^ 
JElfr^d's  life  ih  1678t;  and  it  h  Certain  that  till  tlie  y^^ 
16d5y  when  a  nest  of  Sticaa  was  discovered  at  Rippt^h.  itt 
Yorkshire,  the  Saxoh  ttioMy  in  tbpp^t  i^  feitr^hiely 
^bate^.  The  s^fai^  getitieibah  al^  t^sun^^.  ib  r<^rd  w  tti« 
p^tihi^^  of  William  the  Ctoiiquerbr  ^d  WiUIab  Kiffus^  thdl 
thfey  W^i-e  so  very  r^e  in  his  time,  thbhgh  hb^  Sb  pll^tifdl 
that  ti^et^id  hairdly  aAf  cbllectloh  but  iyb^t  will  feittiiblt  ybtl 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  that  with  th«  bttkidst  dtlig^tibe  M 
toiAA  but  pfot\iTe  6n6  bt  ^itti6i  king  till  A.  0.  170^,  When 
k  ht6  hatM[j6n1ng  at  Vbrk,  DCdaSidhi^d  thfe  fiiidihg  A  box  ^i6lk 
^bl^t^hM  ^5d  (>f  thetb.  It  Was  tome  tlifi^  bfefore  th6  le^umed 


^ntl<|4ai^^s  WbiiliU  believe  th^fe  W^fe  ahy  kxsth  dtec^d  tt 


lh6ie  bf  AUectus  eVfcfrV  whel«.    I'hfe  late  ^ari  of  Pfertbtokfe 


ilt  Ihd  sugf^e^on  bf  mt.  ^6lk(&h,  thoUglit  ptbp^t  tb 
lh€  feotd  All^ctU^  ih  Lbrd  dxfoi'd's  bdtalo^ue.  We  siiMe  I 
htiMita€  Which  Is  enj^alred  ih  the  t^^fribrocbi^h  tabl^,  l^krt  f. 
J)Ute  a  tod  Mr  Folk^s  S^ing  dobiQi^sibh^d  by  his  lo^d^ 
shib  to  bid  lot*  it»  gsitb  ho  idii^  ^  I  havb  b^^  tbfd,  thah  flfd 
£fuiiie4§  fbr  it  But  wh&t  is  ihbdt  to  <h^  pi^^sii^tit  ptiitit^^ 
King  Henry  III.  coined  some  gold,  and  v^t  I  Cannot  teilfii 
tMt  ahy  of  £he  pieced  have  y^t  appeaffed.  jAt  Lkik^  in- 
deed stetiis  to  doubt  th^  fact,  but  ther6  ii  ho  t66m  fbf  ihkt; 
iinc^i,  beiides  tb^ihahu^cHpt  chronicle  bf  t{i£  bitV  of  Lon- 
don, by  MM  cit^d,  th6  wofcfs  bf  the  recdfd  ih  flie  Tbyet,  tf 
my  dopy  be  i'ight,  (and  il^  canie  trocb  tb^  lati^  m,  tioliti^i} 
aiscsrts  It  thbst  expif£^ssly. 

'<  Rot  elaus.  Anoo  41.  Rs.  Hen.  3.  m^  3.  de  m^neta  aurea,^ 
fiiaDdatom  e^  majori  et  vii^comitsbas  Lendeb  ^ood  elamari 

^  Dr.  Plot  and  Mr.  Walker  may  perbapi  be  excejfted »  see  Dissert.  4.  in  tie 

t.TlMJs^y'fl  Mueibiim^  p.  $¥i. 

Q  2 


S52S  J[c€Dunt  of  a  scarce  Gold  Coin, 

faciant  jn  civitat^  predicta  quod  moneta  regis  anrea  quam 
rex  fieri  facit  de  cetero  curmt  tam  in  civitate  predicta  quam 
alibi  per  regnum  anglie  tarn  ad  emptiones  quam  ad  vendi- 
tiones  iaciendas,  viz.  quilibet  denarius  pro  xx  denarjis  Stcr- 
lingorum.  Et  quod  moneta  regis  arsentea  currat  similiter 
sicut  currere  consuevit  T.  R.  apud  Cestriam  XVI.  die 
Augusti.     Per  Consilium  Regis." 

It  is  here  positively  declared  that  the  king  had  caused 
0ome  gold  money  to  be  made,  which  was  to  pass  for  twenty** 
pence  (not  twenty  shillings^  as  is  said  in  the  notes  on  Rapin)| 
and  yet  no  specmien  of  this  money  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
duced. 

;  The  use  I  would  make  of  these  histories,  is  to  shew  the 
.unreasonableness  and  inconclusiveness  of  the  prejudice  in 
question,  as  likewise  the  probability,  after  what  has  been 
/said  in  the  Series  of  Dissertations,  of  the  Saxons  having 
struck  some  gold,  though  so  few  of  their  pieces  in  that 
^etal  have  as  yet  come  down  to  us. 

\  But  perhaps  you  may  here  ask  what  can  be  the  occasion 
.of  the  Saxon  gold  coins  being  scarce?  The  probable 
cause  of  this,  I  take  to  be,  the  scarcity  of  gold  bullion 
amongst  them.  For  this  island  produced  none  itself,  und 
our  foreign  trade  in  those  times  was  but  small,  very  little  un- 
coined gold  I  conceive,  was  imported  into  the  kingdom. 
Besides  provisions  and  other  necessaries  were  then  so  clieap, 
that  there  was  little  occasion  for  gold  in  the  course  of  peo- 
ple's trafic  one  amongst  another ;  consequently  this  species 
of  coin  being  but  little  wanted  foi:  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce, there  was  the  less  necessity  for  the  striking  of  any 
great  quantity  of  it.  These  now  were  plausible  causes  of 
scarcity,  and  yet  ndt  such  as  to  exclude  the  coinage  of 

Slid  in  some  small  portions,  which  is  all  that  is  asserted  in 
e  Series  of  Dissertations. 

So  much  in  regard  to  popular  prejudice:  yov  would  ob- 
jjerve.  Sir,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Series  of  Dissertations 
I  mentioned  a  gold  coin  of  my  own  which  I  imagined  might 
be  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  dare  say  you  would  wonder  that  I 
paused  it  not  to  be  engraved  on  that  occasion*  That,  Sir, 
1  did  not  think  proper  to  do,  because,  though  I  was  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  myself  from  the  appearance  of  it,  that  it 
M'as  a  J^xon ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  not  at  that  time 
imake  out  tte  reverse  of  it  so  clearly  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  it 
tAs  happened  since  th^jp,  by.j9LV£ry.  particular  good  fortune, 
that  my  friend  Mr.  White,  to  whom  the  second  dissertation 
in  the  Series  is  addressed,  sent  me  down  a  gold  coin, 
which  proved  to  be  a  duplicate  to-jnioe^  ao.d  though.  loiper* 


On  the  Existence  of  Gold  Coin.  S29 

feet  in  the  Tegrend  of  the  reverse,  as  mine  was,  'jet  the  im* 
perfection  being  in  a  different  part,  the'twocoins  both  to- 
gether furnish  out  a  complete  legend,  lii^ reading  is 
evidently  DVITA  MONE,  that  is,  Duita  Monetarhis,  and 
this  I  think  a  confirmation  of  the  piece  being  a  real  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

V  at  that  time  had  the  power  of  W,  and  you  are  sensible 
that  dw  and  tw  are  the  initial'letters  of  manj  Saxon  words: 
and  that  they  should  be  so  in  proper  names  is  certainly  very 
analofi^ous ;  problably  the  modem  name  oiDwight  is  no  other 
than  this  Saxon  one  DVITA:  but  however  that  be,  DVITA 
has  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  Saxon  name,  the  first  syl- 
lable of  which  occurs  in  diat  of  Duina,  one  of  the  bishops 
of  Rochester.*  And  as  Wina  and  Duina  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  same  name,  so  I  anprehend  Witia  and  Dmta  may 
be  the  same ;  and  Witta  is  the  name  of  the  grandiuther  of 
Hengistf  The  crosses  upon  these  reverses  are  a  good  deal 
after  the  manner  of  the  French,  from  whence  one  has  rea- 
son to  think,  the  moneyer  chose  to  imitate  the  gold  specie 
of  that  nation.  This,  Sir,  is  all  I  shall  trouble  you  with  at 
this  juncture,  only  you  must  give  me  leave  to  intreat  you  to 
accept  in  good  part  this  public  testimony  of  regard  from 
your  old  and  invariable  friend^ 

S.  Peggb. 

Wiittington^  June  12. 

1756,  June, 


UIL  On  the  Existence  of  Gold  Coin  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL 

To  Enumuel  Mendez  Da  Costa^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
and  of  the  Society  of  Aniipuiries. 

Sir, 

TfiFE  existence  of  coined  gold,  after  the  Norman  sera,  and 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  occasionally  mention- 
ed in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Tavlor,- admits  of  so  much  further  il-^ 
lustration,  that  the  leamecT antiquary  must  be  indispensably' 


.  *  Tetter's  BibUotb.  p.  242,  and  the  aptbon  then  quoted^ 
t  Chroa*  Sax.  p.  13. 

«  3 


f  89  j(M<^  #f ^^«f^  ^  fit*?  C>» 

pW»8fi4  ^  ^^^  fWltJ^Bian  tl»t,  wUlijo^i^ribute  ^y  thing  tf 
Ij?  B«wct  «rt>ftU#hm0nt,  The  JBipt  fe^tp  ^^  present  iipoQ 
tpe  ai|4ioriur  9f  the  m^Quscript  chronicle  pF  the  cit]f  of 
JJpodqn,  ^p4  thf  record  jp  the  Tqwer^  hoth  ^yhich  ipetbinjc? 
{i^cfbiyp  apm^  pi^Gnp^Qn  ftom  the  n^iturc  of  the  floriii 
struck  by  Eaward  III.  tor  the  florin  at  6s.  8d.  i.  e.  eij^htyT 
fpiKPt  »^J«1»  i«)  ^k^  »We  proppftipR  ^o  the  gqW  peony  of 
Hfory  ^I,  whiph  wf^§  tq  p^^  fqx  twc\U^-|}?ncC|  a$  th^ 
^¥^r  fgf^  qf  f;d WOT  did  to  the  silyer  penqy,  I  prqptM^ 
MS  tt\9^  g^orteine^i  f bquld  %  ft  gr^in  wore  weight  \ipQ« 
yi^  9bi|erj^t^qfi  th^q  what  it  w^l  T^\\y  be^r;  but  cert^ply 
th^  following  J^wi^  instrument,  ipfivb  wW^fh  vpu.  hive  been 
FW^fl  ^  i^W^t  ff\e  in  w  E»ftghsh  dfesw^  ^  \  her?  give  it, 
»WF  4«»wd  tttfiir  belli  a^enqon,  sincfi  it  sq  p^rfewjf  a^ 
^(jn^s  wi^  vh«  9*f^  eYideqcei^  J^bpve^  ^ni  wqqW  peirhfm 
^/^  siiffia^ef^  «f  it^el^  were  it  f ven  destitft^e  qf  their  ^^4, 
ID  i^s^jblish  the  pqipt  ^n  ques^^qpi.  ^ijt  be  t^t  ^^  it  wiU| 
ypu  i^iU  pCT«^  iRe,  wr,  to  iptrc^t  ypi^  tp  accept  tf  this 
BKhl(<^  V>Hc^wlipdgw^B^  ^getber  with  tb?  renwks  ?^h^^ne4 
tq  th^  jnf tr^in^iit  (qpw  mPt*  \  \^^^  JW  will  p^t  fU«h  * 
mi>^/U9fif)a  f ^  ^  ^iQf t  foa^^qtent  witjh  friendship  ^qd  e8«H 
4ft9P)  » tbf}  ^«s^  Iff  turn  J  c%B  wJte  fpr  m  oWi«;^tion  pf  this 
humane  and  seasonable  commi|ni(^licyi. 

lam^ 

YourSi  &C. 

SAlftTELPEGOE. 


^  the.  un4er8|gQedy  ^9  h^^Vj  confess  wi^  ^nal  coQfe;-: 
moii,  that  at  any  tune  there  cemeih  my  Brothep-in^tew^lteibby 
Aaron,  the  son  of  Rabby  Judah,  witmn  Afteen  days  of  Pen- 
tecost, in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Lor^  ^^ 
king  Henry  the  son  of  King  John,  andposseis mm  in  the 
hQwe  Md  y«r4,  Md  th^  m«M  l»<WMk  th»  ki^hw  vrf  al 
that  b^tan^  (q  him  th§t  ^e  kw  grwwft  %tW  ^m4(^ 
«fugrapliy»  in  ^imk  hpM  >«  e»impily  ipftfitjionell  w«tlt  e^-: 
tire  fimmmmf  m4  w«»iwid«  miei«  tj^  ftfv.  Die.  HiHW^f^ 

and  the  aldermen,  then  at  the  same  time  1  did  confess  that 
I  forgaYe  and  diseharged  him  of  all  the  4obt  of  foMrtsoB 
Jaku  that  he  qwes  me  ^pon  a  bond  of  erugraphj,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  t6  the  end  thereof^  aqj^l^jR  a^  qt^^t 


4cbi$  th^l  were  iwde  heioxi^  Peotecasliy  «3  well  liho^e  of 
Doy  honoured  i&tber  of  pious  mexooryy  a$  those  of  my  hor 
noured  mother  who  i%  still  living,  except  Uiat  debt  he  ow^ 
me  as  is  decl«ure<l  in  the  hood  oi  fprugraphy  of  the  pre^eiVt 
that  he  made  me  of  the  said  house  c^inst  his  heirs^  an^ 
against  any  body  that  should  come  by  his  power,  or  hy 
the  a«9ignment  of  his  band,  aiid  with  orood  witness^  thi^t  be 
the  said  Kabby  Aaron  cannot  pretena  to  prove  or  quiMTi^ 
a^inst  the  witnesses  or  the  pretepsioo.    And  if  there  is  no 

fift  or  pension  of  the  l^ing  lunited  before  the  above-rname^ 
'entecost,  it  shall  he  prolonged  for  tbe  term  of  fifteea 
days  after  ^ny  limited  gift  or  pepsion  of  the  king,  and  I 
do  confess  with  a  penalty  of  two  jMu,  to  possess  the  said 
Rabby  Aaron  with  all  \s\y  might  in  the  court,  as  is  declared 
in  the  bond  of  lale^  Ibat  I  made  liim  in  tbe  bond  office^  for 
tviQJaku  of  gold»  immediately  ^ter  be  ba«  possessed  me  in 
tbe  said  bouse^  and  ^l  what  is  due  to  him,  and  in  preaenee 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamelsar  and  the  alderman,  if  be  pleases 
to  receive  it  trom  my  bands,  and  this  said  fine  is  to  our  lord 
the  kings  and  all  the  time  that  this  bond  is  in  his  band,  and 
he  does  not  put  me  in  possession  of  it,  as  is  declared  abovey 
I  eannot  ne^ct  to  give  pur  lord  the  king  two  j0ku  of  gold, 
9Md  fil  ia  right  wd  ated&st,  and  what  I  have  confe^edi 


I  h»Te  aiffned. 


Aaron,  the  son  pf  Rabby  Haim. 


The  matmseript  chronicle  pnts  the  gold  eoinam  pf 
Henry  III.  at  the  year  12^8,  which  agrees  perfectly  witn  the 
vecord  in  die  lower,  which  i^  dated  I6th  Aug.  41.  n.  III.  for 
Henry  acc^eded  to  the  erown  19th  Oct*  1216,  and  letfa  Au^. 
ID  the  4l9t  year  of  his  reign,  will  conse<]uently  be  in  12^1. 
This  instrument,  (n  which  Jaku  of  gold  are  mentioned,  ia 
dated  acme  yes^rs  after  the  coinage,  as  one  would  exoect 

Qui  the  question  is,  what  were  the  iaku  of  gold  r  The 
word  at  fir^t  sight  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  French 
Ecu;  but  then  it  does  not  s^pear  that  the  ecu  of  gold  wM 
coined  so  soon  as  this.  (See  Mons.  Le  Bianc,  p.  200.)  Be* 
sides,  as  there  is  mention  oi  fourteen  jaku  in  the  instrument. 


"fm'  "rr  ■ 


a  Hebrew'lhrusrapby* 
Q  4 
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without  the  addition  of  gold,  some  sense  of  the  word  should  b€j 
sought  for,  that  will  suit  both  with  silver  and  gold  money 
of  the  time.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  no  other  bu| 
the  word  sterling.  But  what  connection  is  there  between 
the  word  jaku  and  the  word  sterling?  I  answer,  a  very  close 
one,  if  you  consider  the  etymology  of  the  two  words.  A$ 
to  the  latter,  which  I  shall  take  first,  our  antiquaries  are 
strangely  perplexed  even  at  this  time,  about  its  etymology 
and  tne  first  use  of  the  term  in  this  kingdom*  (See  Mr. 
Leak^s  Introduction,  p.  20,  et  seq.)  It  first  related  to  the 
standard  or  purity  of  the  metal,  and  afterwards,  by  7ne^ 
ionymy^  came  to  signify  the  piece  or  penny  coined  accord- 
ing to  that  standard.  The  original  meaning  then  is  that  of 
standard  or  alky.  Now,  though  the  word  sterling  does  not 
occur,  as  is  asserted,  in  Doinesday^booky  yet  the  thing  called 
standard  was  evidently  then  known,  as  is  plain  from  the  ex- 
pression Libra  arsa  which  necessarily  implies  a  standard.  (Se^ 
Bpelman's  Gl.  v.  Libra.)  This  author  very  rationally  sup- 
poses, that  at  first  money  was  altogether  here  in  this  king- 
dom paid  by  tale,  as  ours  now  is,  and  from  thence  a  pound 
of  such  money  was  called  libra  nutneratay  and  contained  240 

•pence.*  But  afterwards,  when  by  reason  of  the'  number 
of  mints,  some  pennies  were  made  too  light,  and  ^t  \hp 
same  time  the  iniquitous  practice  of  clipping  commenced, 
they  bjcgan  to  weigh^  and  from  thence  came  the  terms  of 
Ubra  pensa  and  libra  pensata.  And  lastly,  when  this  proyi** 
sion  would  not  do,  but  adulteration  also  began  to  take  place, 
then  they  had  recourse  to  the  fire,  from  whence  came  the 
expression  of  libra  arsa.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  indeed  says, 
that  this  trial  by  combustion  was  first  institutea  by  the  bishop 

'  pf  Salisbury,  Roger  of  Caen,  temp.  Henry  |.  when  that  prmce 

.  had  converted  tlie  eatable  and  corn  fermes  into  pecuniaiy 

.payments.  But  Spelpnan  shews,  by  several  pass^iges  out  oif 
the  record  of  Domesday,  where  you  h^ve  Ubra  arsOj  ad 
firsurantf  and  arsurd,  that  it  was  used  in  the  Conquerof^s 

'  time,  and  CQnsequent]y,  that  tlie  bishop  of  Salisbury  could 
only  be  the  restorer  of  that  method.  What  we  call  standartf^ 

.  you  see,  was  well  known  at  the  tiipe  of  the  Conqueror's  sur- 
vey, and  so,  I  dare  say,  was  the  term  sterlings  though  it  \^ 
;iot  found  in  tbe  record,  for  it  not  only  denotes  the  thin^,  but 

.  }s  actually  used  by  Oridericus  Vitalis,  an  author  born  in  the 


^  So  we  are  to  read  in  S|>elmaD^  and  not  I2pt 
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Conqiierdi's  titne^  Who  has  the  expression  of  15  Libn  Sterr* 
lenstum,  &c.*  ;  ; 

By  this  method  of  arguing  we  may  venture  to  advance 
one  step  further,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  Saxons  Bad 
"both  the  thing  and  the  word  in  their  days.  As  to  the  thin^," 
their  silver  is  not  only  all  altayed,  but  Ve  have  traces  iii 
the  monuments,  of  silver  of  dinerent  goodne^sbeing  usedi 
Thus  in  the  tenth  century  Ednoth  bought  two  hides  of 
land  for  one  hundred  shillings  opthni  argentif.  A  pasfj^age 
unquestionably  indicating,  that  this  people  knew  some- 
thing of  the  fineness  and  coarseness  of  silver,  and  alfo  did 
reduce  their  knowtedge  into  practice.  If  then  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  thing,  we  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  bei 
liev^  they  had  a  name  for  it,  and  since  the  word  steore  sig« 
nfftes  lejPj*  carton,  regidaj  it  is  very  natural,  as  Mr.  Somner 
suggests  J,  to  deduce  the  word  sterHenns  orslerirngusy  (after- 
wards corrupted  by  the  Normans  according  to,tbe  us%gQ  of 
their  language,  into  esierlingus,)  from  thence,  and  to  be- 
lieve, that  that  was  tb^ir  term.  And  methinks  all  one  cai^t 
desire  in  a  thing  of  "^is'  nature  is,  ah  agreement  of  fact 
and  etymology. 

.  Supposing  then,  for  I  now  return  :to  the  matter  Hi  h&ri^ 
that  the  word  sterling  primarily  denoted  the  purity  of  the 
silver,  the  word  Jatti  comes  exactly  to  the  same  sense; 
the  root  is  jakuk^  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  used  for 
pare  ;  as  for  example,  Jakuk  Zaab,  or  Keseph,  is  the  best 
purified  gold  or  silver.  It  has  been  observed  above,  thul; 
-the  wora*  sterling  came  in  process  of  time  to  signify  thM 
piece  OF  penny,  as  well  as  the  standard,  and  the  case  is  tht 
'»ame  with  the  word  Jaku  in  this  instrument,  wher^  it  evi* 
dently,  according  to  my  apprehension,  must  mean  a  step* 
ling,  or  penny.  Some  may  iancy,  perhaps,  that  3. Jaku  may 
-possibly. mean,  not  any  certain  piece  of  coined  money,  bat 
some  Qominal  term,  as  the  mart  for  instance,  and  I  think  it 


*  The  reason  why  it  occiirs  not  in  Domesday-day  probably  was,  thfit  beini 
a  term  of  the  mint,  it  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  those  offices,  which,  so 
far  as  t.ckn  discover  fnorn  the  names  of  the  miutnmaaterSy  were  manayed  in  th^ 
reigns  of  the  two  WiUiams,  by  Saxon  artificers.  The  record  on  the  contrary 
was  compiled  in  the  several  counties  by  commission,  and  the  parties  concern- 
ed, as  one  lias  reason  lb  believe',  would"!)©  for'the  mSiBi  pSrlT^ornians.^ 
However,  there  is  no  room  to  think  this  term  was  then  so  generally  ki^own^ 
^f  It  wasaHerwar^Sy'  •  ;.  -  ;  •  t 

f  Uistpr.  RamescnSy  B-  ^l^f      *■  .      •  f 

i  Q.  Somueri  Gloss,  in  X  Script*  ....... 


^^ppBihmt  «f  fno  (»  gbvUte  |l)i«  pbjivetim;  hi  f^kAm 
to  which  I  have  to  say^  first  that  the  tnark  rf  g^  waf  Qo^ 
y^fiXJ  common  «t  this  time,  though  pi^l^api  tberp  inay  be 

Iiefe  md  there  ^n  in^tg^A?^;  an4  94lyt  that  th?r^  ia  npt  th^ 
e«it  copp^ti^n  b^tw^ep  th^  ward^a*i*  m4  tb^  worf  >wr* 
fsith^  ip  8^9^  or  lithography*  ope  ^f  wfeich  wn  b%K^%  a^ 
4Qpht,  n»94qa  to  ej^p^t.  J  cwdud^  tberf^w  uppR  th^ 
wM^  th^t  the  J^ln^  h^mg  po  4^r¥min«ti90,  ]m  the  pwia 

gf  sQpie  <x)iDc4  piQCe  of  xpopey,  it  qw  ip«9P  PQthuig  eif# 
nt  the  $t?rIiDg;  iwr  peppy;  4€Mrim  w4J^  Wpg  uaecj  hy 
^  J^  of  this  ftge,  ji^ft  in  the  WJn|5  impper  ai  tb?  Chrii r 
f iftps  »ppU^4  *h€flr  wor4»  4fmrw  W4  ^UrUMgus^  pr  ptfjn^ 
aw4  sitrHng;  from  wh^ooe  it  wpst  feUow  p^^swily,  tbif^ 
th^ioAfi  Qt  gQl4  IP  thift  ipttrum^pt  oup^t  iDe^n  the  fliH4  p«ii^ 
piw  pained  by  King  IJ^DQf  fll.  and  mwtiop^d  in  «&«  xf  Pf«4 
of  tto4Ut^(^biareigP* 


fJV.  Chi  Hm  Ottam  ef  FattMtw.iPr^txi«r-9i»iay  and  Flei^« 

Monday, 

Mr.  U»*Mii 

In  Yimfiit  timCf  befcre  &•  lUfertnttien.  mir  greater  fiasp- 
timlf  here  ia  EagUad  (as  I  preaiine  tbct  eaae  is  new  ip 

3»i«h  eeiuitrift)  bed  eaeb  of  tk^m  their  Ocuve^  or 
itb  d»y.  Of  thttfi  6ieta«fs,  or  Utaa,  aa  tbey  Bm  •ftm 
ed»  9^Btion  ii  ftequontly  w^de  in  the  law^hoek^  fad 
glos$trie9t  Md  i&Qii|;b  the  void  eecun  not  in  aur  Ur 
lsurjBy>  y^  ^^^  ^^*  eertaiB  veatagea  of  the  thing  amongsfc  ua, 
as  in  iJow  Sunday  (which  is  the  octave  of  Easter-Day,  and 
is  so  called  in  reference  to  it,  that  being  die  high  or  principal 
d»y  9f  th?  fc4»t^  ^4  this  the  lav^^or  feqbiMtery  Qpe]  »pd  the 

proper  F^f«.p§si  m  th#  C<»»muQian  0%«,  wbi^b  ar^  4irfi(:|e4 
ia  be  fised  en  the  festival,  and  savan  daya  aftert.  « See  Mr. 

a  The  pr«fice  (br  Whtt-Sunday,  is  to  be  ofad  aalftla  dfy*  ^^s  V«t 
IM  is  because  the  se^entk  dMj,  or  the  oetf ▼e/it  a<H6l»^  ia  Ibi  graft  toti- 
v»l  ctf  T^wty-Sundsy. 


W\\^PY  ^^  ^^^  *^^  places,  83  UkrwiHT  fiifbofiapMrQw.^ 
T\\^  fpqper  of  th^se  ^^utbprs  si^fOi  oq  (h^  Sunoijr  aftec 
Christn|^-PAy»  when  the  s^une  cpll^t  ^s  ys^,  vrntfii^  tli|i«; 
•*  It  wa^  ^  cqstQoi  wiQDg  the  priinitiv^  Cbn^tianib  tp  gWervei 
t|)^  Qv*«tv^,  or  eighth  <J»y>  att^r  th W  orwipal  fimftir  wiA 
crea^  solemnity,  an4  upon  ^very  4a;^  between  tfe^ f<mt an4 
lb«  QctftY^,  ^  also  upon  tb^  q^t^v^  itsi^lf,  thigr  4§i)4  »  Xfh 
M^l;  apm^  p^ft  of  tbat  service,  which  wiw  pf rfpr^i^d  up^il 
\h^  fc^t  jt^^If."  $ee  piUpBUbop  Sparrow,  p.  US,  from 
whom  itapp^^rs,  that  foro^erly  the  ^m^  ^^pU^^t  wfif  vs^  W 
|-ow-¥q w?y  a?  on  ^ast^r-D^y ;  ^n^  though  it  hiw  novr  ^  4i^ 
»inpt  9oHeqt,  yet  this  relates  a^  ?xpr^wly  to  the  r^oir^QtioK 
9tS  th^t  qa  ^^s'ter-Sunday  does. 

If  ypu  will  twrn  into  tbp  calendars  pr^ftx^d  to  ^h^  Bamu;\ 

^ti^sii^U  and  13reYi^eS|  you  ivill  find  inaqy  of  the  F^9tfl 
puplipia,  or  Ifieh^r  re^tsj,  dignified  with  Qc^ts^veis  f^ 
9}so  Pr*  Al^resQh^rs  Ohs^rvf^tions  on  th^  S^l^on  Gosp^l^ 

J^0\¥  the  fipas^  qf  the  Epiphany,  or  the  manif^atatiop  q( 
Christ  tp  the  Q^ptil^n,  i§  y^stwin  Duplet  in  th^  <;^f nd«rft 
«bove  cit^dsi  or  ^n  bolide  of  the  fir$t  ra^k,  and  h?4  ther^ 
Its  PCti^vf},  (as  hkpwisp  it  v^ry  anpi^ntjy  hftdt)  which  falln 
xmon  tb$  13th  of  J4nu9ry,  or  th^  3pth  day  ?vfter  Christmas  ( 
W4  JPW  will  <Wd,  upon  trisi,  that  Christmasrl^y,  as  th« 
oW  l^yipg  in  thesi^  porth^xn  paru  iijipprt^  is  pne  of  thf 
twf^nty  d^ya  of  festiTiry,  sqpposing  that  fea^t^  to  be  ^^f^ 
^\\  iipLif  pqtf^ye  of  the  Fpipb^ny,  ai^d  upt  pq^  qf  the  twelvQi 
if  yOT  t^mijwt^  th^  pb^^rwtion  of  it  pn  the  4^y  of  the  tpj* 
m^nj  melt  Wbereqppn  jl  observe,  thitt  th^  feast  pf  tb« 
Kal^yUy  w^  W?\entjly  prplpog^,  in  sqip?  re$pect^,  till  th» 
^  tiwepti^  df^y;  |h^  ^xprqsj^o^  h^r^  uf^der  WPwder^n 
tioft  clflaf'y  icop^iw  itj  *>«<  tbi^  wa^  th^  ut^^pst  ^xtept  j  fop 
the  Plough-Monday,,  which  is  the  Mond^  softer  th^  tw^lftlili 

^f  v4»^»  (h^  Um^  «f  ih^  plq^iih  wa  thq  oth^ip  fusOc 


•  Vm  vUI  ftB4  tiMftnt  flandar  aftsrBMte?  mIM  Vm^9aKk4my,^9^  «»1^ 

te  tim^  s^^vtr^  ^i»t  Alio  hy  Pr.  n  %!fioM>  ta  kii  Q^ht?  i^msf  a  tiMflmia 

<imd$,  A-  Wl*  •Wd  W.  ^«?  99iaWO^  alma^wsJM^    la  «»^n^  f*Ti»*>f^.  ^>W»1I 
««etly  oomaiunioat  are  in  a  manner  left  off,  there  is  ttiU,  in  maay  places,  a 

L  9(  it  gn  ifiv-Soaju^  Vgis  q£I&y$  ^f  fisstec-Ito^ 


f  ^.llaresdiaPs  Observations  o»8ason  Gospels,  p.  59Sand533.  Johnson^ 
Coheetion  of  Q^i^  *c..  AVi^o  MCyQLV,  ^^cv  i4,  N,l,  ^^\^^^ 
•MOM  to  doab^  vnetl^er  the  Apparition  of  oi^r  iPfi^  meaM^^n^  ta  tW  iH^ 
^Stll^r,  4n?aat  t|t$  epiphany^  9r  the  Tc^ni^surfttipa  •  V^t  it  mVR*  tba  *i»^ 
JMr,|s  i^  ^Ti^fr^SB  ooma^inl  the  begipi^ps  9f  th«  PT«%<U  9wa  <WI|. 

SlteCT«ttt».  tvtt*  »a  9r.  wiii^li^'f  09a«>ciU,  v  B.  4'??»  wlA  thf  8wsa  9\i|SSl  ^ 
Os^Bplpisar,  w^|c,fVMlMIH4bfl«Wi«tMitbU^M^     ^ . 


f  3rf  On  the  Ocidves  of  Festivals. 

tolls  begin,  never  is  extended  further  than  the  twentietb 
day,  nor  can  be,  for,  ind^ed^  it  can  never  extend  so  far,  un- 
less  the  twelftii  day  happen  on  a  Monday.    The  feast  of 
the  Nativity^  I  say,  was  prolonged  to  the  twentieth  day  in 
some  respects,  and  I  might  have  added  with  sonrte  persons, 
because  the  countryman  generally  returned  to  his  labours 
before  that  dajf ;  to  wir,  on  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth  dayj, 
snd  that  it  wa's  only  with  the  better  sort,  who  were  more  at 
leisure,  and  in  respect  of  the  church  service,  that  the  feast  was 
extended  to  the  twentieth  day.    The  woi-ds  of  Bishop  Spar- 
row are  so  full  to  the  purpose,  on  this  point,  that  I  shall 
fecite  them.     ^  But  when  we  say,  that  the  church  would 
have  these  high  feasts  continued  so  long,  it  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  she  required  an  equal  observance  of  those 
several  days;  for  some  of  those  days  she  commands  by  her 
canons  and  rubrics*,  some  she  seems  only  to  commend   to 
«s  to  be  observed;  some  are  of  a  higher  festivity,  some  of 
less.    The  first  and  the  last,  namely  the  octave  of  the  first, 
are  usually  the  chief  days  for  solemn  assemblies;  yet  every 
one  of  those  days  should  be  spent  in  more  than  ordinary 
meditation  of  the  blessings  of  the  time,  and  thanksgiving  for 
them :  according  to  that  which  the  Lord  commancied  to  the 
Jews  concerning  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Lev,  xxiii.  36. 
Upon  every  one  of  the  days  of  that  feast  an  offering  was  to 
be  made,  but  the  first  and  last  were  the  solemn  convo<^a* 
tioos.t**    You  see  clearly  here  the  original  of  the  octaves,, 
that  it  was  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Jews;  that  the 
intermediate  days,  between  the  feast  and  its  octave,  were  of 
more  relaxed  observation,    and,    consequently,    that   the 
basbandman  might  take  to  his  plough  on  the  Monday  after 
the  twelfth  da3^J:,  though  it  was  within  the  octave  of  that 
feast;  lastly,  that  the  octave  was,  nevertheless,  afestiTal 
to  be  observed  by  all. 

I  observe,  lastly,  that  the  Manifestation  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Gentiles,  was  always  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
solemnity,  according  to  the  saying  above,  that  Christmas* 
Pay  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  We  consider  it  at  this  time 
as  such;  the  octave,  consequently  of  that  feast  must  be  so 
too.    And  this  is  no  more  than  proper,especialIy  in  these 


*  B^tojr-Monday  Slid  Tuesday,  Whit- Monday  and  Tuesday. 

•  f  Sparrbw'i  RationaTe,  P.   170. 

'X  On  this  day  the  young  nien  yoke  themselves,  and  draw  a  plough  about 
«ithinusi&»  apd  one  or  two  persons,  in  antic  dresses  like  jack-puddingy,  go 
ftdni  House  to  house,  to  gather  money  to  driuk;  if  you  refuse  them^  they  ploagk 
up  year  dunghilL    We  calMhem  here  the-PIough-Bullocks.  • 


On  the  Sofy  Places  ai  JerusaUm.  fM 

western  parts  of  the  world;  for,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
ourselves  for  example,  were  of  the  number  of  those  Gen** 
tiles,  the  imparting  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us,  and  so  is  very  justljr 
made  an  appendage  to  the  festival  of  the  nativity* 

To  comprise  the  whole  in  a  few  words;  the  twentieth  day 
is  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  which  festival,  with  its  cc» 
tave,  was  usually  included  in  the  grand  festimi  of  Christ* 
mas;  the  festival  is  apparently  so  now,  according  to  every^ 
one*s  apprehension,  and  the  octave,  in  the  naiure  of  thiiigs^ 
and  according  to  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  Utureies  in 
such  cases,  is  an  essential  part  of  that  festival;  and,  mough 
manual  labour  did  in  truth  begin  before  the  said  octave,  of 
twentieth  day,  as  has  been  shewn^  yet  this  was  alw«p;)'s  an« 
ciently  reckoned  a  day  of  obligation  nevertheless,  and  by 
our  ancestors  was  constantly  kept  as  an  holy  day^  and  thai 
both  by  the  labourer  and  the  gentleman;  for,  tiuMigh 
the  labourer  might  .be  allowed  to  begin  to  work  before,  as 
Is  said,  yet  he  was  always  supposed  and  expected  to  observe 
the  octave,  or  the  last  day  as  is  now,  I  thiuK,  very  generally 
done. 

Yours,  &£• 

1762,  Dec.  T.  Row*  . 


LV,  On  the  Holy  Places  at  JeroMlenL 

Mr.  Urban, 

T^HERE  is  notlwig  more  astonishing  in  all  Popery -tlian  the 
monstrous  and  boundless  credulity  of  its  professors.  A 
true  son  of  the  church  of  Rome  believes  every  thing  he  is 
told  by  his  superiors,  implicitly.  Thus  he  receives  the  ar- 
ticle of  transubstantiation,  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
'Of  every  one  of  his  senses  that  is  concerned  in  it ;  he  relie$ 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  though  be  knows  uot  well 
where  to  lod^e  it,  whether  in  the  Pope  or  a  general  council^ 
or  in  both  jointly;  and  though  both  Popes  and  councils 
have  so  often  erred,  have  contradicted  and  combated  one 
another,  he  swallows  every  modem  miracle  and  legend^ 
though  the  several  tricks  and  artifices  whereby  they  have 
been  palmed  upon  the  world  have  been  so  often  laid  open 
and  detected  :  and  the  Latin  Fathers  resident  at  Jerusalem 
take  the  Holy  places,  as  they  are  called,  to  be  the  real  spots 


%vhieh  th6y  kt6  pt^iehAed  to  be,  dhd  §h^^  tfadifi  for  stich  it? 
fiilgrrtiiU  itnd  travellers.  §tich  ds  BialVigart6h,  Oetii^tli, 
Saftdfs,  &€.  as  dtoeli^  irohl  ih^  hobks  ^nd  Writings  of  th^s^ 
teLV6lleni.  Ibd6ed  they  Would  b^  aitattt  cB^ti,  imjjddtors, 
and  hypocHt^i^,  if  thfey  did  tiot,  sihfcfe  Ihdy  ^cludllv  peHbrA 
lllc(  tiio^t  sot^tiln  dev6ti6nS  at  th6s6  |»kbe^.  But  bov^  g^eat 
(that  I  mky  stick  to  tbii  (laiht)  tdtist  be  th^  dtrceftaiftty  of 
Chte,  #beh  StmiAletn  has  ^d  oft^n  chstng^d  tfhast^k-s,^  and 
hU  beeh  8d  ftcf^d^f^tiy  Wasted  dnd  d^sfrdy^d  I'  tt  is  particU- 
htfly  ^e^6orded  6f  Tittis,  thiit  bd  set  hi^  Mldi^f^  *^  t6  de- 
ttof^hth^  city,  #iUi  ^I  it^  tidbte  iti^urdtut^,  IbHifiddtibhs, 
Jhd^^^.  to^ei^,  (vatts,  Md  othdr  6Wiam6dt&,  dd\^  i6  th6 
Wvel  df  tb^  gh^UUd,  i^cbitfih^  tb  Cbfi^t^s  express  pt^i^- 
Ikiti.  n«  left  lioehirig  ^tondliig  bdt  a  pi^ee  df tbe  we^tetn  w'dl, 
ilHd  ^  dirde  tbtreri  of  ttt^pii^?,  Phasiiel,  dnd  Af ariatfirr^, 
ite  fo]M6f  to  s^rVe  k»  t  tkrtibwrt  td  hi^  tdnth  legion,  wbieh 
IM  f«ft  tM;f^,  fthd  the  thfee  I^ttetr  to  gtte  tifture  age^  iotfi^ 
idea  df  tli«  ^fMtlgtb  Of  tfi^  Whble  tlty,  dhd  of  the  skifl 
ihd  V&toiit  bf  iti  dotidnefOf.  UH  b^^t^  ^eiCe  &0  panctn^ity 
Meetited,  th^ti  «tb^pt  thote  fbw  biiJlditfgtt  abbve-tir^Yr- 
tioned,  there  were  not  so  ];nuch  as  any  remains  left  thA 
oould  serve  as  an  infddxi  ih^t  that  ground  had  been  once  in* 
InMied."  The  Jewish  tradition  adds,  ^at  Titift  bad  bodbed 
Ae  plough  to  be  driven  over  it  Possibly,  as  is  observed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  Tonie  X.  p.  690,  this  ac* 
coQnt  maybe  somewhat  exaggerated^,  yet  I  suppose  no 
city  was  ever  more  totally  destroyed  by  an  enemy.  In  re* 
«srd  of  what  Was  done  htte  by  the  Etilv|>feror  Hadrian^ 
aandvs  gives  us  the  following  account  of  it:  <<  Threescore 
and  nve  years  after  (the  destruction  by  Titus)  ./Eli as  Adri- 
anQs  inflicting  on  the  rebelling  Jews,  a  wonderful  slaughtei^ 
subverted  thbs6  teih&ibders,  |^Hi|5picos,  Pliasael,  &c.}  aM 
ftprinkled  saklt  iipdh  the  fouiidatibn,  where,  hbtlbi^  after,  be 
vtillt  H  bity,  but  \e^i  iii  circuit,  takil^g  in  Moubt  Cftli^iy, 
and  a  patt  of  Motint  Oihon,  with  a  valley  beti^een,  tiiiidi 
lay  on  the  left  side,  ahd  virere  bxbhided  in  the  foHnet  dtV, 
t^ngovef  the  gate  th^  opebeth  towsrtb  Bethleheioi^,  tU 
{loftfaiturb  of  a  swine,  prohibitibg  the  Jew4  foir  bvet  to  eh- 
ter,  ot  ^6  nfiuch  as  to  look  upon  it  ^m  a  ihOte  emtnetit 
mountain;  and  after  his  own  nabib  tlambd  it  £lia  C^]^itos- 
linaf/^  Accbrding  t6  these  tdlatiods,  thd  pdficibal  houte^ 
must  all  have  been  destroyed,  the  f^y  fontn  df  the  citj 


-iruit  ttfit  irntfii  iiaiuiiwi  irnun 


*  Sec  also  hairnet's  t>ict.  ▼.  Jcrusalenu 


#as  ^Ifef 6d^  9dA  tk^M  tft«s<  litH  t««ii  i  M^t^^  t\xUih  ill 
lUc;  tftLditiaft  eoiMief ttifig  iht  t9tt€d.  ^Wt^i,  dirlce  the  3e^i^ 
by  th«  U^  fiibpehyf,  ilref e  exdtrded  &6ih  etitefifig  th^  cit)r, 
M4  fhakiA^,  6o6i^4d^iytly,  the  pto/Mit  obsefVatioh^  upoll 
Hie  9it«fs  df  tbe  i'asp^tive  pla<!re8;  a  taCt  ti^hich  must  rieces* 
sarily  render  those  sites  €itr6ts^^\y  pfe^arious  and  tf tiC^i--* 
tain,  even  theugh  the  city  was  not  long  after  inhabited  by 
the  Christians*  But  all  this,  notwithstanding,  the  Fathers 
vi'xW  sfa^w  you  with  the  utmost  assurance  and  pfeciseness, 
according  to  Sandys,  for  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  this 
author,  David^s  tower,  bis  sepulchre,  the  Ccenaculum,  the 
house  of  Annas,  and  that  of  Caiaphas,  Christ^s  sepukhrei 
the  house  of  Zebedee,  house  of  St  Nfark,  bouse  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  place  where  the  Jews  would  have  taken  away 
the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  fountain  6f  the  Bles$e4 
Virgin,  the  place  where  the  palace  of  Pilate  sfeood^  his  arefa^ 
th^  ptade  Wbef^  th^y  tnet  Siatori  of  Cyrene,  where  Dives 
lived,  Who„  by  the  way,  was  tio  i^eal  person,  where  the 
IPh&risee  dWelt^  and  Vetotliea,  aAotfier  ima^nary  being, 

1  suppose,  Sir,  th^  db6v^  liiav  be  siiMcient  to  establtsii 
(fi€  6bservfttiort  I  baveOiade  oti  tM  creduFity  of  the  l^apists, 
%t\ty  nevertheless,  1  desire  td  lk<ld  a  /ew  more  places,  at 
uhuHidantia^  sueh  fls«  irbeire  Abr^am>ouId  have  sicrifi6e4 
Ukutj  the  stdne  or  fh^  ^ttdintiiig,  the  exact  place  where 
Christ  ftpJN^i^  to  M^ry  Magdalen,  where  she  stood,  o^  his 
i(>pttrStidti  td  hU  moihef,  where  he  was  scourged,  and  the 
fiilUr  distaitied  with  blocra,  Vi^here  the  angels  stood,  wbef€ 
Christ  ^as  itoJ>riio1l^edy  where  his  garments  were  dividadf 
frh^fe  he  tlr^  derided,  ^\ittt  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross^ 
«rber^  hc^  Wai  eiiadfied,  where  tiie  Virgin  and  S^t.  John 
&£6ttdl  tX  thcr  Ciitte  ti  lhi«  pa^sian,  &c.  &c.  &o.    Perhaps,  Sir, 

}r6ii  tttiy  bikrdty  thifsk  it  possible  that  a  set  ^t  men,  pretend* 
ftgf  ttf  Sdttle  UAH  C(f  seAse  and  learnings  should  be  so  weak 
ftfid  pMjI^'tefddlr  ii  ia  Irelieve  they  had  discovered  the 
l^eelltf  Mfefoei  (>f  thtf  kbove  tf&nsactions,  but  the  fathers 
^6  §o  iAdubltiidlj/'  eoAtiAced  of  them,  that  I  assure  you, 
iitf,  mxif  fBMi  Ihdtilifetiaies  afe  gratited  to  those  that  visit 
Aatty  6f  tti«  jsttt^i  ijt6tti  i  principie  of  devolSon:  and,  Sir^ 
If  y^a  #eifif  btllhed  »  ftdcdfiipany  Mr.  I^andvs  to  £mmausx 
BetMieheifi,  ih^  taWhU\f\%  of  JudesL  ahd  the  environs  cf 
JerlMldffi,  ft>tt  Will  nftd  fhe  like  ntarks  of  the  most  sottish 
eredditjr  AwAlfii  «S  ibahy  j^ges;  for  many  of  tbos# 
Ibose^  U  #i|erf  &  J^eCe;  we^t,  ivfiere  the  Apostles  hid 

t  jCit  teiys  sii?t  ^i,  ss.1&tiriM  ft^klMrlatksipatft ;  also  ^«t»  IS^ 


It40      Cusioffi^  taking  JPermuioFcasis  lUft  invited. 

ibemselves^  and  where  Christ  prayed^  &c*  though  they 
are  withoiit  the  city,  cannot  possihiy  be  at  this  day  better 
iiscertained  than  those  widiin^  But  I  siiall  not  trouble  3'ou, 
Mr.  Urban,  w'ith  any  thin^  further  on  the  subject^  as  the 
sample  here  eiven,  will,  1  presume^  be  sufficient  both  for 
yourself  and  the  bulk  of  your  readers. 

Yours^  kc. 
1763,  Dec.  T.  Row. 


•*^ 


LVL  On  the  Custom  of  taking  Persons  to  Feasts  With6ut  Intitattons* 

Mr.  Urban^ 

Plutarch,  fa  hU  Symposlacs,  Book  Vit.  treats  of'  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  guests  taking  other  persons  with 
fliem  to  a  feast  who  were  not  intited*  to  it.  He  says  this 
custom  took  its  rise  from  Socrates,  who,  being  invited  touaii 
Entertainment  by  Agatho,  persuaded  Aristodemus,  who  was 
not  invited,  to  go  with  him.  ft  happened  that,  Socrate* 
stopping  by  the  way,  Aristodemus  came  in  before  him^ 
whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  umbra  or  shade^  becatise  he 
came  before  the  person  who  invited  him,  as  a  shadow  goes 
before  the  body  that  follows  it.  Plutarch  then  proceeds  to 
lay  down  some  rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  custom. 
Re  tells  us  that  he  who  invites  others  to  go  with  him  to 
ti  feast,  should  not  invite  many,  lest  he  should  seem  desirous 
to  treat  his  friends  at  the  expencc  of  another  person.  He 
says  aiso^  that  he  should  take  the  acquaintance  of  his  host 
with  him,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  he  should  endeavouV  to 
suit  the  persons  he  takes  with  him  to  the  genius  and  dispo- 
sition of  his  friend.  He  then  goes  on  \p  prescribe  some 
f  ules  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  invited  in  this  oianner. 
He  says  that  if  a  great  man,  who  Is  delighted  with  pomp 
and  much  attendance,  invite  a  person  to  a  feast  at  another 
person's  table,  the  person  invited  must  immediately  refuse. 
If  a  friend  or  acquaintance  ask,  we  must  not  easily  assent, 
unless  when  he  appears  to  have  occasion  for  ^me  aiscourse 
that  cannot  be  deterred,  br  is  returned  from  k  journey,  or 
is  going  abroad,  or  when  he  either  takes  on!  j  a  few  more,  oif 
ts  only  along  with  him,  or  when  he  designs  to  introduce  us 
to  some  worthy  person;  for  if  they  be  bad  men,  th*  ihOre 
they  seek  to  engage yy> the  moFe-we  shottki  resist -tfa^n.--* 
It  is  also  absurd,  says  he^  to  go  to  an  unknown  person^  unle^a 


S^ie  accmnt  tf  the  Cross  in  Ckeupside^  S41 

)ie  be  one  of  excellent  virtues,  with  whom  you  may 
begin  an  acquaintance  by  this  means.  We  ought,  likewbe, 
to  go  in  this  manner  to  those  whom  we  will  permit  to  bring: 
others  to  us  in  the  same  way.  We  ought,  says  Plutarcby 
hy  no  means  to  go  to  generals^  or  rich  and  powerful  men  in 
this  manner,  lest  we  should  appear  impudent,  unpolite,  ot 
ambitious.  This  custom  of  taking  persons  who  are  not  in- 
viced,  to  entertainments,  prevailed  also  atnongsttheRoman% 
as  appears  from  Horace^  Lib.  II.  Sat^  VIII. 

Quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras, 

I  am,  Sir^  &c. 

1763,  Dec. 


LVII.  Account  of  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  and  its  Demolitiotu    ] 

Mr.  Urban, 

There  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands  a  little  print  or  re- 
presentation of  an  incident  that  is  now  but  little  knowny  ot 
rathef  is  totally  forgotten  by  almost  all  our  historians; 
and  yet  deserves  in  my  opinion  to  be  recorded,  as  it  shews 
die  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  happened;  the> 
apprehensions  the  people  in  general  were  under  iroin  the' 
terrors  of  popery;  and  the  zeal  they  shewed  in  the  deii!ia» 
lition  of  the  last  remains  of  that  idolatry  in  this  great  me** 
trapolis. 

The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  the  pulling  down  the  old 
eross  in  Cheapside,  erected,  as  Strype  says,  in  1290,  h^ 
Edward  L  at  the  last  resting  place  or  the  remains  of  his  de*' 
ceased  queen,  in  its  progress  from  Herdeby,  where,  she  died^ 
to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  was  interred.  This  crois 
was  on  this  occasion  adorned  with  the  queen's  image  luid 
arms,  and  afterwards  enriched  with  the  statues  of  saints, 
martyrs,  and  popes.  In  process  of  time  it  became  still  more* 
considerable  and  useful,  and  conduits  were  added  to  it  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  which  was  brought  in  leaden^ 
pipes  from  a  gpnn^  at  three  miles  distance;  and  a  public- 
granary  was  erected  over  tbtem  to  provide  against  the  scar<« 
city  of  com,  that  the  city  should  not  be  distressed  for  waot^ 
of  bread. 

This  cross,  according  to  Strype,  if  I  understand  him  rigbt^ 
is  wholly  diHerent  from  the  late  conduit  that  was  removedn 
from  Cheapside,  being  situated  in  quite  a  diflereoi  part  of 

VOL.  I.  R 
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^le  street;  and  t^e  tfitence  of  our  historians  on  iu  demolitioff^ 
seems  to  be  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
aa  object  of  public  attention  in  more  reigns  than  one. 
,  In  thiit  of  Henry  VI.  letters  patent  were  iwued  for  re- 
building and  enbrging  it,  conferring  a  pre-eminence  upon 
H  as.  the  grand  aqueduct  from  whence  all  other  aqueducts 
wer^  t9  be  sunpUed  for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  the  public 
gmiftry  I'^as  ^Iso  included  in  that  patent^  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  calamities  of  famine,  to  which  all  populous  cities^ 
in  the  then  low  state  of  agriculture,  were  at  certain  periods 
liable  to  be  exposed.  The  water  that  supplied  the  aqueduct 
was  brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  the  pond  between  High** 
gate  and  Hampstead;  and  the  com  that  supplied  the  granary 
was  bought  up  at  the  public  expence  in  years  of  plenty, 
and  reserved  to  years  of  dearth^  when  it  was  retailed  out  at 
an  equal  price  to  rich  and  poor,  that  neither  might  have 
reason  to  cojpriplain  of  the  arts  of  engrossei^i  or  the  esorbi« 
tant  profits  of  ordinary  retailers. 

The  common  utility  by  this  means  increased  the  common 
respect    This  cross  Being  the  great  object  of  public  conve- 
nience»  heoame,  in  consequence,  the  chief  object  of  the 
maglslrafees''  attention.    All  men's  eyes  were  directed  to  tb« 
great  fountaio  fvom  whence  issued  the  two  grand  articles 
m  the  wpport  of  life,  water  and  bread.    In  1484,  the 
mtleeDs  of  Londoa  raised  a  subscription  to  repair  and  beau- 
tify lA,  and  it  was  them  considered  as  the  greatest  ornameol 
of  the  gnsa^  netrofwlis.    In  1522  it  was  new  gilt  mth  gold, 
oa  the  vnm^i  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    At  me  coronation 
of  Edward  VI.  it  received  a  new  polish;  and  before  d»B  coro- 
liation  oi  Owen  Mary,  all  the  decorations  that  ccteld  flatter 
BmUh  idoktry  were  bestowed  upon  it   At  the  public  eotiy 
oi  King  Phitip  of  Spain,  it  was  again  re-touched,  and  mag- 
])iiicently  Qrnam,ented.;    but  soon  after  the  aecession  of 
Qtteea  Ehzabeth  to  the  throne,  it  began  to  be  (Usregarded« 
lb  15SI^  the  lower  images,  to  which  the  soperBitiiion  of 
Popish  tames  inclined  idolatrous  people  to  pay  diriae  boa* 
Qora,  were  d^iaced  ajod  brofcea  down;  tlfe  insage.  oS  the 
BLessied  Vii?gin.  was  at  that  time  deprived  of  her  in£int  soo^ 
tii0  arms,  that  held  hiaa  in  her  lap  were  btofccA;  and  her 
boc^  mangkdift  abrade  and  heretical  manner*    The  rage  oi 
partv  generdUy  breaks  forth,  into  e^remea    h%  the  room  of 
tiift  beautiful  stajbue  of  the  Blesaed  Virgin^  a  firigfatful  figwe 
of  Diana  took  place,  with  a  kind  of  rude  machinery  to  ibrce 
^iPEter  froott  her  naked  breast,  which,  however,  sometimes 
aoy  but  oftener  appeared  dry. 

Before  the  year  1599  the  timbera  that  supported  the 
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leaden  roof  were  so  decayed  that  preseDUnents-^elre  made 
at  the  ordinary  sessions  tnat  the  whole  buUdiog  was  a  dan« 
gerous  edifice^  and  a  common  nuisance ;  ki  conad^aenc^ 
H'hereof  it  was  again  repaired,  but  not  yet  i'emoved ;  the 
hbmour  df  the  court  was  not  yet  ripe  ixHtUy  Ui  ^tUe  ilmt 
ancient  monument  of  Popish  adoratioa ;  oi^n^  people  stMl 
came  secretly  in  the  night  to  pay  their  dcvotioas  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  but  many  more  in  the  degr  moftt  grossly 
abused  hen  On  the  24th  of  December^  1600^  a  thoro«igfa 
reparation  Was  completed;  the  whole  cross,  by  crdef .  ef 
court,  vVas  beautified,  and  nothing  remaiaed  to  be  done  bet 
to  remove  the  scaffolding,  when  rery  unerpeeudly  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgm  that  bad  oeen  a^n  reltoredf, 
was  most  HhamefiiUy  defaced;  the  crown,  with  which  she 
was  dignified  was  plucked  from  her  bead^  her  naked  infait 
torn  from  her  bosom ;  and  a  digger  was  left  sticking  in  her 
breast  as  an  indelible  mark  of  the  rancour  with  which  the 
man  was  possest)  who  in  the  zeal  of  bigotry^  eould  thus 
Vent  bis  barbarity  od  a  lifeless  image. 

From  thxv  time  tiU  the  year  1643,  it  seema  to  h«ye  tncTer* 
gone  no  considerable  alteration;  but  when  the  Rebeitioo 
broke  otst,  and  men's  minds  began  to  be  agitated  with  feli* 
gious  passions^  this  Cross  became  again  the  object  of  enthu*^ 
siastical  resentments  The  short  note  which  g^te  rke  fed 
this  inquiry,  and  which  is  the  only  reiatioo  that  1  caa  fiod 
of  tbe  final  deinqHtion  b£  tbia  celebrated  strucuirf;^  ii  in 
these  words ! 

<<Tbe  3  of  May^  1643)  the  crotae  in  Cheapeside  was 
pulled  downe,  a  tvoepe  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  fooie 
wayted  to  garde  it,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  tope  oroste  dreniei 
beat,  trumpets  blewj  and  misttitudesof  capea  wayre  throwae 
in  the  ayre^  and  a  greate  shoute  of  people  with  ioy«  Tbed 
of  May  the  Almanacke  sayetb  was  the  iDvenlioa  of  the' 
crosse.  And  6  day  at  night  was  die  leaden  Popes  burni^  in 
the  place  where  it  stood^  with  i'ingingof  bells,  and  a  greate 
acclamation^  and  no  hurt  done  in  all  these  actions.'* 

Should  My  of  your  nomerous  correspondents  be  fiiinished 
with  a  moi'e  ample  accoutit  of  thia  memorable  event,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  pubUc  t»  eonmuiup 
tate  it  through  tbe  channel  of  your  Ms^fasiae. 

I  am^  Sir^  yours^ 

1764^  Sig)pL  D.  Y. 
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LVnL  The  Phrase,  t  Month's  mind  to  do  a  thing,  illustrated. 
Mr,  UrbaNi 

I  DARE  say  you  have  frequently  heard  it  said  by  those  who 

-  have  a  great  desire  to  have  or  to  do  something,  that  they 
have  a  inmUKs  mind  to  it^  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  you 

'  nor  any  of  your  readers  can  account  for  the  expression.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  do  it  perfectly  myself,  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  on  the  suoject,  that  will  perhaps  af- 
ford entertainment,  if  not  instruction. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Wind- 
eor,  Esq.  m^iicq  was  dated  in  the  year  1479 : 

^^Item^  I  will  that  I  have  brennyng,  at  my  burying  and 
funeral  service,  four  tapers,  and  tu^nty-two  torches  of  wax, 
every  taper  to  contevn  the  weight  of  ten  pounds,  and  every 
torch  sixteen  pounds,  which  I  will  that  twenty-four  poor 

-  men,  and  well  disposed,  shall  h<dd,  as  well  at  the  tyme  of 
my  burying,  as  at  my  moneth^s  minde.'* 

'     '<  Item^  1  will,  that  after  my  moneih^s  minde  done,  the 
'  said  four  tapers  be  delivered  to  the  church-wardens,  &c." 

''And  that  there  be  100  children  within  the  age  of  16 
yean  to  be  at  my  mMuth^s  minde,  to  pray  for  my  soul — ^lliat 
against  my  moneth^s  miade,  the  candles  bren  before  the  rude 
in  the  parish  church.** 

''  Also,  that  at  my  monethe^s  minde,  my  executors  provide 
SO  priests  to  singpiacebo,  dirige,  &c.*' 

The  Mofneih^s  minde  mentioned  in  this  extract,  was  a 
service  performed  for  the  dead,  one  month  after  their  de- 
cease; tnete  were  also  Week's  minds,  and  Fear's  minds, 
which  were  services  for  the  dead  performed  at  the  end  of  a 
week  and  of  a  year. 

The  word  fmnd  signified  remembrance,  a  month's  remem- 
iranee,  after  a  month's  fuind,  was  a  remembrance  after  a 
month,  a  year's  mind^  a  remembrance  after  a  year.  The 
phrase  month's  tnind  survive^  the  custom,  of  which  it  was 
the  name,  and  the  words  being  still  remembered  as  coupled, 
when  their  original  meaning  was  almost  forgotten,  it  is,  I  think, 
easy  to  conceive  tl^it  a  person  who  had  a  strong  desire  feoa 
tiling,  might  inst^  of  saying  /  haw:  a  mind  to  it,  say  I  have 
a  mmUh^s  mind  to  it^  as  meaning  something  more^ 

Yours^  &c» 
1765,  Su^l 
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UX.  On  the  custom  of  adorning  Churches  with  Evergreens, 

Ifar^b—rh,  Bee.  12,  1765. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  Palladium  for  1765,  was  propounded  by  Mr.  J.  Lyon, 
of  Margate,  this  query,  ^'  From  whence  is  derived  the  cns- 
tom  of  putting  up  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  in  churches  at 
Christmas;  and  what  is  the  signification  thereof?'*  And  in 
the  Palladium  for  1766,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  answered 
by  Nobody. 

Having  employed  some  thoughts  on  that  subject,  I  should 
be  glad  (by  means  of  your  Magazine)  to  offer  to  the  consi* 
deration  ot  the  curious  the  following  conjecture. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  origin  or  first  bint  of  tVb 
ancient  custom  of  dressing  our  churches  and  houses  at  Christ*  ^ 
mas  with  evergreens,  was  owing  to,  or  taken  from  certain 
expressions  in  the  following  prophecies  of  the  coming, of 
our  Saviour: 

<^ Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  a  David  a  righteous  branch*:  For  behold,  I  will  bring 
forth  my  servant  the  branchf  :  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  branch, 
and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place^ :  At  that  time  will  I 
cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David  I* 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  take  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  bieh  cedar,  and  will  set  it;  I  will  crop  off 
from  the  top  of  nis  young  twigs,  a  tender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain,  and  emment.  In  die  moun<* 
tein  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring 
fordi  boughs,  and  bear  fruity  and  be  a  goodly  cedar^ 
In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beautiful  and 
gloriousif.  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
pbuit,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground^*;  and  the  Lord 
shall  reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion  from  henceforth  even 
for  evertt*  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots||,  which 


♦  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5.  f  Zeehariah  Hi.  8.  t  Zechariah  wu  1!^ 

I  Jeremiah  uxiii.  15*  $  Ezekiel  xrti.  22,  23.  IT  I>«ah  iv.  X 

«^  iMishliii.  <•  tt  Micahiv»7.  U  I^isl^ai.  1^ 
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shall  stand  for  ao  emv^  of  the  people  * ;  and  my  servma^ 
Pavid  shall  be  ^w  pnnce  for  ever  t-" 

For  it  mast  be  allowed,  that  those  passages  and  expres* 
sions  in  which  our  Saviour  is  represented  under  the  type  of 
f  branch  J  a  rigkpouikr^uchf  a  bough,  the  brafich  of  nghtC'^ 
eusness,  who  wi)I  reign  for  everj  &c.  in  the  above-mentioned 
clear  and  eminent  prophecies,  of  his  fips^  i^ppearance  in  the 
flesh,  upon  earth,  are,  in  q.  most  lively  manner,  brought  to 
our  memories,  and  strongly  alluded  to  by  those  branches 
0id  boughs  of  evergremsj  &c.  with  which  our  churches  and 
bouses  are  adorned,  whose  gay  appearance  and  perpetual 
Terdttxe  in  that  dead  seasqn  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
looks  comfortlesS|  dark  and  dreary,  aud  when  the  r^st  of 
the  vegetable  world  have  lost  their  honours,  does  agreeably 
fharra  the  unwearied  beholder,  and'  make  a  very  suitable 
appendage  tp  the  universal  joy  which  always  attends  the 
annual  commemQration  pf  that  holy  festival. 

It  is  not  at  alt  unlikely,  but  that  this  custom  was  farther 
intended  as  an  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the  Prophet 
iaaiaha  which  foretell  the  felicities  attending  th^  coming  of 
Christ.  y\z, 

<*Tne  glory  of  Leb^npn  shall  com^  unto  thee,  the  fir*- 
tree»  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the 
place  of  my  sanctuary,  (Jsaiah  Is^,  13.^  Instead  of  the  tfaom. 
ihaU  i^ome  Up  tne  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  sbal} 
come  up  the  myrtle^tree :  and  it  sh^ll  be  to  the  Lord  for  a 
Hnei  vxc  au  eyerlastin^  sign  that  shall  not  b^  cut  ofL^*X 

{J^D^  SuTy  &c* 

CrOTHIG* 

P.S.  I  have  met  with  another- opinion  concerning  the  ori« 
gin  of  this  ancient  custom)  which  you  haye  below^  in  the 
anonymous  author^s  own  words : 

"  William  of  Afalmsbury,  in  his  book  of  Antiquities  of 
Glastonbury,  assures  us,  tl^at  frecupbus  affirms^  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  bis  second  book,  that  philip  the  Apostle, 
preacl^ng  t^e  word  of  God  in  Qaui,  which  is  now  calle4 
rrancc,  chose  out  twelve  qf  his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  to 
Briton,  to  preaph  the  word  of  life.  He  appointed  over  these 
as  chie^  Joseph  of  Arimathea^  his  dear  ^ieqdj,  who  buried 
ourLordr 

**  These,  according  to  John  Capgrave,  who  brings  Milkin 

^  " \  *        '     ■        ■         '      ■ 


jleeotmt  of  m^eral  BrAuh  AtUifuitieu  ^% 

uid  Merlin  for  Touchen,  caine  into  this  land  in  the^year  o^ 
Ciirist^s  incarnation  36,  in  the  time  of  Arvtragas,  who  gave* 
(o  them  the  isle  of  Avalon,  where  they  built  an  oratory  of 
wry  then  wands,  or  boughs,  which  was  the  first  christian 
church,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  which  wa^  erected  in  Britaini. 
We  find  this  custom  was  followed  in  the  first  times,  in  build<^' 
ing  the  christian  churches  in  Britain,  of  boughs ;  and  I  am  apt 
lo  think  that  the  custom  of  adorning  our  churches  at  Christ* 
mas,  as  well  as  our  houses  with  evergreens,  proceeds  from 
what  has  been  related.** 

1765,  SuppL 


VK,  Account  of  several  British  Antiquities,  found  near  Obaterii, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Stukoley  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  F.R.S. 

The  isle  of  Ely  extends  from  Cotenham,  Cambridgeshirei 
for  forty  miles  in  length,  to  the  old  river,  called  Nine^ 
running  eastward  to  Wisbech  river,  which  divides  it  fironi 
Lincolnshire,  therefore  called  Shire«drain. 

Tlie  isle  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vast  ienny  level,  divided 
into  many  islets  of  high  ground;  some  of  gravelly  soil,  som6 
of  chalk;  separated  from  one  another,  as  well  as  firom  th6 
continent,  (if  so  we  may  express  it)  by  impassable  boggy 
ground,  rivers,  and  large  meres. 

These  islands  of  firm  ground*  fti*e  well  inhabited,  have 
towns  and  fair  chui'cbes,  woods,  pastures,  and  fresh  springs^ 
po  that  each,  in  summer  time,  is  as  a  paradise  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  busy  world. 

The  fenny  parts  Were  originally,  fcrr  the  main,  drier,  and 
better  ground,  than  now.  I  have  largely  discussed  thia 
afiair,  in  cap.  iv.  of  my  Medallic  History  of  Caransius, 
Book  IT.  on  account  of  an  artificial  canal  called  Carsdike, 
which  that  emperor  drew  across  it,  to  carry  com  boats  to 
the  Scottish  pretentqn)^,  and  Of  the  many  roads  he  made 
there. 

Before  Roman  times,  we  may  be  well  assured  the  mo^t 
ancient  Britons,  when  they  advanced  so  far  northward  as 
the  isle  of  Ely,  from  the  sauthern  coasts  of  their  first 
landing,  would  greedily  seize  upon  these  islets  of  high 
ground,  so  fortined  wHb  rivers  and  fens;  And  erect  pettv 
sovereignties  there,  in  a  soil  so  rich,  and  so  secure;  for  e*ca 
may  be  reckoned  aa  ^  Biitbb  oppidum  acccrdtng  to  Cmm^M 
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descrijptioii  of  that  of  CasBibelin,  Syhis^  pahtdibusque 
egregte  numttiim. 

I  Bere  exhibit  a  curious  instance,  in  these  remaing  of 
remote  antiquity,  found  at  Chateris,  in  the  summer  of  the 
jear  L757,  and  gi^en  to  me  by  Robert  Fawcet,  Esq.  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  as  we  may  say,  successor  to  the  king^ 
who  owned  these  martial  accoutrements  before  us. 

The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  in  a  hi^h  decree  to 
l^r.  Macphersoo,  for  publishing  a  translation  of  those 
excellent  poetic  compositions  of  Ossian  in  the  Ersk  language. 

I  cannot  call  it  vanity  in  me,  if  I  think  no  one  can  be  a  better 
judge  of  their  authenticity.  My  reason  is,  because  they 
illustrate  and  confirm  those  notions,  and  those  ideas,  I 
formed  in  my  mind  concerning  the  original  Britons;  when, 
for  many  summers,  I  examined  into  those  stupendous  works, 
the  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonebenge,  the  cursus's,  and 
innumerable  barrows,  and  like  matters  pertaining  to  them ; 
which  I  have  long  ago  printed. 

The  reading  of  Fingal  revives  all  my  former  thoughts  con- 
cerning them.  I  see  clearly,  that  people  of  his,  were  the 
true  remains  of  our  most  ancient  Britons;  who  came  by  sea 
from  the  eastern  countries,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
that  before  Gaul  was  peopled. 

I  saw  the  same  notions  and  customs  in  the  highland  heroes ; 
they  were  tbt  same  people,  had  the  same  customs  and  re^ 
Jigion  as  the  first  Britons.  The  Ersk  language,  old  Scottish, 
Manks,  Irish,  Cornish,  all  are  remains  of  me  most  ancient 
inhabitants,  thrust. forward  by  the  Romans. 

From  this  book,  I, see  the  reason  of  the  appearance  of 
these  present  antiquities;  agreeable  to  those  x  found,  in 
.figging  into  the  tumuli,  about  Abunr  and  Stonebenge. 

Chateris  has  its  name  Chartreuse,  from  a  nunnery  founded 
there  A*  D-  980,  by  Alfwena  mother  to  Earl  Ailwyn,  alder- 
jn^n  of  all  England ;  founder  of  the  noble  abbey  of  Ramsey. 

The  scite  of  Chateris  monastery  was  probably  the  palace 
of  the  mpn^rcb  among  the  old  Britons,  whose  tomb  they 
,dug  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  gravelly  ground  pretty  much 
elevated,  tpvv2^rd  Spmershaq  ferrv,  and  was  his  tamiiy  bury- 
ing place,  for  there  were  more  Bodies  interred  in  the  same 
•pot. 

They  were  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  under  the  tur£ 
On  the  right  side  of  bis  body,  and  under  his  arm,  lay  bis 
.8 word ;  the  handle  consumed,  no  guard  or  cross  Inur  at  the 
handle  appeared.  Such  were  the  lone  Irish  skenes;  on 
the  left  side,  lay  the  spear,  the  staff  of  it  consumed;  the 
awie  must  be  wd  of  w  bow^  for  often  they  were  buried 
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with  them.  On  his  breast  lay  the  iron  umbo,  or  navel  of 
'  his  shield ;  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  a  builds  hide, 
consumed.  At  his  head  was  placed  the  great  urn  as  usual, 
of  black  earth  or  clay;  this  we  suppose  held  the  bones  of 
hb  wife,  burnt;  she  dying  before  him,  they  were  kept  to  be 
interred  with  him.  This  case  I  have  often  observed  at.  Stone* 
henge,  and  jthis  was  the  origin  of  urn  burial,  long  before 
the  Koman  name  was  extant ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  for  this  sepultiire  may  be  3000  years  old;  and  of  some 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

The  sword  is  only  an  intire  body  of  rust;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  spear  head,  and  of  the  umbo.  We  may  not 
think  amiss,  in  supposing  it  of  the  fabric  of  Damascus,  for  I 
look  upon  it  little  to  be  doubted  of,  that  our  first  British 
ancestors  were  of  the  progeny  of  Abraham,  in  the  Arabian 
line,  by  Hagar  and  by  Keturah;  those  Ishmaelite  and  Midi* 
anite  merchants,  who  came  hither  with  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
to  seek  for  tin.  Much  I  could  say  in  proof  o^  it,  but  not  at 
this  time. 

I  am  the  more  persuaded  into  this  sentiment, on  account  of 
the  curious  glass  vase,  found  along  with  the  recited  utensils; 
it  was  broken  in  pieces  as  well  as  the  urn,  by  the  workmen. 
I  could  not  set  the  pieces  together,  so  as  to  be  certain  of 
the  exact  figure  of  the  glass ;  but  the  pieces  are  of  a  fabric 
very  extraordinary ;  and  what  I  have  never  observed  before, 
nor  can  I  guess  at  its  us^. 

It  is  notorious,  that  our  Britons  were-  famous  for  their 
artifice  in  glass  works.  We  find  many  of  their  beads,  snake- 
stones,  as  they  are  called ;  and  like  things  of  exauisite  curi- 
osity. Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society*,  bougtit  a  curious 
piece  in  glass,  representing  a  snake.rolled  iip.  Mr.  Baker 
pas  another ;  this  is  the  thing  of  which  Pliny  writes,  in  a  mar- 
vellous fiible.  Some  curious  party-coloured  beads  of  theirs 
are  to  be  seen ;  some  in  Mr.  Kdward  Llwyd's  plate  of  British 
antiquities,  in  Camden's  Britannia. 

Between  Tj^re,  and  the  city  Aeon,  in  Phcenicia,  is  the 
famous  sand-hill,  for  making  glass,  mentioned  by  Josephus^ 
Strabo,  Stephanus  the  geographer,  Pliny. 

Oiir  Hercules  came  from  Tyre,  be  built  Aeon;  he  made 
a  serpentine  temple  there,  like  that  of  Abury ;  whence  the 
name  Aeon,  sigmfying  a  serpent ;  hence  the  hakpenhillof 
Abury,  signifying  the  serpent's  h^ad. 

I  mention  all  this,  to  show  how  our  old  Britons  brought 
the  art  of  glass-making  with  them  from  the  east;  and  these 
matters  mutually  prove  one  another^  both^  that  they  came 
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liither  by  sea  from  the  Pho^nicttn  coast;  and  that  these  sfla&ft 
works  prove  it,  ai^ong  ionuiner^ble  other  arguments  wbicb 
I  could  produce. 

All  cdrn^deratioDs  Remonstrate  this  to  be  the  true  case; 
let  us  cQUsider  the  measure  of  the  antiquities  before  us,  in 
regard  tp  the  ancient  Druid,  and  Oriental  cubit;  this  is 
fiomewhat  more  than  oqr  twenty  inches;  the  blade  of  the 
$word  is  edged  qu  both  sides  ;  two  feet,  seven  inches  long, 
frhich  is  e3(actly  a  cubit  and  half;  near  tvro  iqcbes  broad, 
|he  fifth  part  of  h^f  a  cubit. 

The  iron  of  the  spear  hea4  is  exactly  \\?^f  a  cubit  lone;- 
some  little  matter  above  ten  inches.  The  diameter  of  the 
i^mbo  of  the  shield  half  th^t  quantity. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  oriental  extraction 
of  our  old  Britons,  Here  \r\  the  isle  of  Ely,  ihey  lived  in 
great  security,  for  the  conquest  of  this  particular  country 
gave  the  Romans  no  little  trouble ;  the  san^e  of  the  Nor-* 
mans;  for  there  was  no  easy  passage  into  it. 

On  the  32d  of  February  1759,  Mn  Jacobs,  of  Feversham, 

Eve  an  account  to  the  Antiquarian  society,  of  digging  up  4 
dy  near  Qarham.downs,  of  ah  old  Bnton;  a  sword  and 
apear  found  with  it,  of  likp  manner  as  ours;  nooreover  « 
Decklace  of  glass  beads  was  about  the  neck  of  the  skeleton, 

Such  ornaments  I  observe  about  the  necks  of  our  British 
Icings  on  their  coins;  whereof  I  have  15  plates  engraven, 
lAfith  their  descriptions. 

The  glass  vase  found  with  the  body  at  Chateris,  was  nn-c 
hickiiy  broken  in  pieces,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
Itnow  its  exact  figure  or  use ;  but  the  make  of  it  is  extraor^ 
binary,  and  what,  I  beKeve,  our  present  glass  blowers  cannot 
perform;  many  pipes  proceeded  firom  it,  bqt  closed;  I 
think  ten  in  number.  I  never  saw  one  Uke  it,  nor  can  I 
conjecture  whn  its  purpose  was. 

We  learn  from  Fmgal  the  whole  import  of  this  diacovcir 
of  our  British  hero ;  the  sword,  spear,  and  umbo,  bespev 
vast  antiquity,  being  only  a  body  of  mst,  like  the  Britisb 
Ring's  bridle,  fpunc^r  of  the  immense  work  of  Abuiy, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  3000  years  old :  it  was  dug  op 
with  his  body  on  Silbury  hill,  the  largest  tumulus  in  tM 
world;  and  is  now  in  my  possession, 

We  learn  from  Fingaf  tne  custom  of  burying  thesemartid 
instruments,  with  the  owners,  and  this  parucular  cmcom^ 
^tance,  that  our  hero  was  the  last  of  bis  family ;  otherwise, 
it  was  their  custom  to  bequeath  their  armour  to  their 
to  be  kept  in  the  hall  from  generation  to  generation. 


CuMimcf  making  Aprttf^ods.   y  t$\ 

From  KogaK^re  learn  the  use  of  the  brazen*  homs^  hi^re 
fsxbibited  by  bishqp  PococJ^;  found  in  bogs  in  Ireland  i 
Ihey  sQunded  witb  them  ^  battle.  ;■, 

The  sword  and  bovtrwere  (be  usual  insVniments  of  pur 
Britons,  as  in  fingal;  ^nd  as  wLtl)  the  heroes  of  Ph(jeiiici% 
probably  our  hero  of  Chat^ris  b^d  his  bow  buried  with  bun^ 
put  consumed; 

So  Jacob  in  bis  last  will.  Genesis  XI^VIII.  2S, .  gave  t^ 
bis  sou  Joseph,  a  portion  above  his  brethren;  which  be4<>ol( 
put  of  the  hand  of  tbe  Aiporite,  with  his  sword,  and  witl| 
his  bow* 

;766j^  March^  W.  STUJCE?,Ey,   ; 


X<XI  Custom  pf  making  April  Fools* 

Miu  Urban, 

Xt  is  a  matter  of  some  di^culty  to  account  for  the  expre^V 
sion,  auApril/oplf  and  the  strange  custom  so  universaU;^^  pre« 
Talent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people's  making  foots  ^ 
ene  another  on  the  1  st  of  April,  by  trymg  to  impose  upon  each 
pther,  and  sending  one  another,  upon  that  day,  upon  hiTolous, 
lidiculous,  and  absurd  errands.  However,  something  I  have 
to  offer  on  the  spbject,  and  I  shall  here  throw  it  out,  if  i^ 
were  only  to  induce  others  to  ^ve  us  their  sentiments. 
The  custom,  no  doubt,  had  ^n  original,  and  one  of  a  very 
general  nature;  and  therefore  one  mav  reasonably  bope, 
that  though  one  person  may  not  b6  so  happy  as  to  investi'<» 
gate  the  meaning  and  occasion  of  it,  yet  another  possibiy 
paay.  But  I  am  the  more  ready  to  attempt  a  solution  ^f 
this  difficulty,  because  I  find  Mr«  Bourne,  in  his  Antiqui* 
tatea  Vulgares,  has  toully  omitted  it,  though  it  fell  st 
plainly  within  the  compass  of  his  design* 

I  observe,  first,  Mr.  Urban,  that  this  custom,  and  exn 
preasion,  has  no  connection  at  all,  with  the  ^Festun^ 
HypddiaGonoruro,  Festum  Stultorum,  Festqm  Fatuorum^ 
^figtum  Innocentium,  &c.'  mentioned  in  Du  Fresne;  for 
these  jocular  festivals  were  kept  at  a  very  different  time  of 
Ihevear* 

Sdly,  Thaf  I  have  found  no  tr^es,  either  of  the  nain^ 
or  of  die  custom,  in  other  countries,  insomuch  that  it  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  be  an  indigena|  pustom  of  our  .own.  I  speak 
only  as  to  m^iielf  in  this;  for  others,  perfaapsj  may  have 
discovered  it  in  other  parts,  tboi^h  I  hav^  not,  . 
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Now,  thirdly,  to  account  for  it ;  the  name  undoabtedlj 
arose  from  the  custom,  and  this  I  think  arose  from  hence: 
oar  year  formerly  began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some 
respects,  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was 
supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  an  high  festival,  and 
that,  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  and  with  n^.  Nov?^ 
Sir,'^reat  festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave  ; 
that  IS,  they  were  wont  to  continue  8  days,  whereof  the 
first  and  the  last  were  the  principal;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  first  of  April  is  the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and 
the  close  or  ending,  consequently^,  of  that  feast,  which  was 
both  the  festival  of  the  annunciation,  and  of  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  new  year.  From  hence,  as  I  take  it,  it  became 
a  day  of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  especially 
amongst  the  lower  sort,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  to  make 
a  bad  use  of  institutions  which  at  first  might  be  very  lauda* 
ble  in  themselves. 

lam,  Sir^  &c. 

1766,  JpriL  T.  Row, 


LXII.  On  the  R^;all8,  or  Rigols,  a  Musical  Instrument^  formerly 
used  in  the  King's  Chapel. 

There  is  an  officer  at  thi3  day  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  St. 
James's,  who  is  called  Tutter  of  the  RegaUs^  and  the  person 
is  Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  with  a  stipend  of  56l.  Now  there 
are  few  people  that  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  this 
iDstrument,  though  it  was  once  iii  puolic  use,  and  the  salary 
for  regulating  it  is  still  continued:  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  it. 

It  is  written  at  present  regaUsy  but  in  books  it  is  commonly 
rtgolsy  dnd  this  I  take  to  be  the  truer  orthography.  As  to 
the  instrument  itself  Grassineau  makes  a  kind  offaggotino 
of  it,  describing  it  thus,  "  A  kind  of  musical  instrumebt, 
consisting  of  several  sticks  bound  together,  only  separated 
by  beads.  It  makes  a  tolerable  hannony,  being  well  struck 
with  a  ball,  at  the  end  of  a  stick."  Other  authors,  with 
more  reason,  represent  it  as  a  clarichord,  or  ctkvicfaord.— 
Thus  Skinner,  ^  Rigols,  vox  quae  mihi  in  solo  Diet  AngK  qc« 
currit,,  exp.  instnimentum  musicum,  quod  alio  nomhie  cla« 
▼ichordium^  a  cknkhord^  dicitur.'— -And  it  must  be  acknow* 
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ledged  that  this  a^ees  best  with  the  Sv'^rvice  to  be  peiform. 
ed  by  it  in  the  King's  Chapel,  where  it  was  employed  in  the 
place  of  the  organ;  as  likewise  with  the  post  it  occasioned, 
which  was  that  of  tuning  it,  or  keeping  it  in  order ;  see  also 
the  passage  cited  below  from  Spelman.  The  etymology 
comes  next  to  be  considered^  and  here  Skinner  says,  *  Au- 
thor somniando,  at  solet,  suaviter  deducit  a  Fr.  C  Begailr 
lariirj  exfaiiarari;  sane  si  talis  vox  sit,  quod  nuUus  credo, 
mallem  deducere  a  Fr.  G.  se  Bigder^  deridere,  ifridere, 
lascivire,  hoc  a  Lat.  Ridiculus,  ridiculari,  rel  quod  magis 
placet,  a  Lat.  Lyricula.' — As  before  he  said  he  found  the 
word  no  where  but  in  the  English  Dictionary,  though  it  oc* 
curs  iu  many  autliors,  whom  I  need  not  name,  so  here  he 
professes  absolutely  to  disbelieve  there  is  any  such  word. — 
However,  his  etymology  from  Lyricula  is  not  greatly  amiss, 
since  rigols  may  naturallv  enough  be  corrupted  or  shortened 
from  Lyricula.  Nevertheless  I  do  fiot  take  it  to  be  the 
truth,  but  that  the  word  rather  comes  from  the  Italian  Riga- 
bello,  being  a  corruption  of  that ;  for  hear  Sir  H.  Spelman^ 
'In  ^de  Sancti  Rapbaelis  Venetiis,.  instrumenti  musici 
cujusdam  forma  extat,  ei  nomen  rigabello :  cujus  in  eccle* 
siis  usus  fuerit  ante  oi^na  ilia  pneumatica  quce  lK>die  U8ur« 
pamur.  Rigabello  successit  aliud  quod  Tursello  dictum 
est,  cujus  Venetias  usum  induxit  homo  Germanus.'  Sanso- 
vinus,  Lib.  6.  Descript.  Venetiarum. — The  sense  of  which 
IS.  <<  That  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphi^l  at  Venice,  the  figure 
of  a  certain  musical  instrument,  called  a  rigabelloy  was  to 
be  seen ;  it  was  wont  to  be  used  in  churches,  before  oi^os 
came  into  vogue.  Another  instrument,  called  turceUo  suc^ 
ceeded  the  rigabello^  the  use  of  which  was  introduced  at 
Venice  by  a  German*.'' 

This  passage  not  only  discovers  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  namely  that  it  is  %  corruption  or  contraction  of 
rigab€Uo\^  but  likewise  shews  how  we  came  by  the  instru« 
ment,  viz.  that  it  came  to  us  from  Italy  in  those  times  when 
this  island  had  a  constant  intercourse  with  that  country,  and 
in  a  manner  borrowed  every  thing  from  thence  relative  to 
the  piactice  aud  service  of  the  chureh.  The  French,  I 
apprehend,  had  their  word,  regale^  which  signifies  the 
same  thing,  from  the  same  original,  and  the  sapie  country. 
And  if  any  one,  after  all,  should  chuse  to  spell  the  word 

♦  S^lm.  GloOT>  T.  RiftbelW.    See  al|0  Du  Fr«»iic  in  toc«, 
f  lUfstoi,  Rifol. 
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ngaiirt  sind  to  fetch  1t  itnmediattfljr  from  the  French  re^atr^ 
i  shall  have  no  great  ol^ection  j  hotirete^^  I  adi  for  the  other 
feljaiotogy  myself. 

Yotirs,  &c* 
1767,  MarcL  T.  Rdw. 

IXIII.  Atl  a<^vint  of  the  |>rinc)pal  Buildings^  Slt^flHKi  &c.  in  Lon* 
don  and  Westminster,  with  their  AxiXiqii'itj,  Denvati<m,  kc  ex* 
.'    tracted  from  Stow»  Speedy  Maitland,  &c. 

AdLE>STREET,  kin  old  records  called  Itittg  Adel^stree^ 

from  King  Adelstan  the  Saxon. 

'    Admiralty^^Office  was  formerly  called  WalHngford-ihotise. 

.   Albeniarle^street,  so  named  ftbm  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 

irho  bought  the  cast  of  Clarendon^s  House,  whic^h  stood 

Ihere. 

•    Akl-Oate^  L  e^  OM  Gate,  was  one  of  the  .fonr  original 

rtes  of  tile  city,  being  mentioned  in  King  Edgar's  reign, 
9^»    The  late  Gate  was  rebuilt  in  1609. 

Aicbermanbufy  was  so  called  from  the  mayo^  and  aiders 
tkien  boidioc  their  berfy  oi"  oonrt,  in  a  hall  which  formerly 
tlQod  wi  t&e  east  side  of  that  street,  titf  the  New  Berrj 
Mtirt^  or  Guilcthall  that  now  is,  was  fmisfaed. 
..  Aldersgate  was  rebuilt  iri>  16 17^  and  repaired  iit  1970. 
i  Afcbesw  court  o^  kept  in  the  church  of  St  Mary^le^bow^ 
%»s  stticalled  from  the  arches,  or  bo\vs,  that  were  on  the 
•lieepte. 

. .  Aye-nary  Lane  was  n6  called  in  the  Popish  times^  from 
text^wrtters  aincl  bead-makeys  who  dwelt  there. 
:    Bank  of  Engtendf  was  begun  to  be  built  in  i792,  aod 
finished  in  1734. 

'  Barbican  took  its  name  fi^m  a  watch  tower^  or  Snrk'^ken- 
tiing,  which  stood  there>  and  vAis  destroyed  by  Henry  III. 
itt  1267. 

Barnarcrs  Inn,  was  formerly  the  honse  of  John  Mackwortb, , 
dean  of  Lincoln^  and  was  given  by  him  to  the  professors  of 
the  lawi 

Bartholomew  Fair,  iww  instituted  fn  therefign  of  Henry  L 
•.  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital^  was  also  founded  by  Henry  Is 
was  reformed  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIll^  and  incorporated 
by  Edward  VI.  It  was  rebuilt  in  IT29. 
^^fean.gt-s.treet|  Westniinatisr^  so  called,  from  Bennet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Bermondsey-^street* rot>k  its  name  firohi  a  prlbry,  6r  abbey, 
of  St.  Sariour,  called  Bermonds-eye^  founded  in'lOSly  ami 
suppressed  in  id3d« 
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•  BetMeoi,  or  Bedlum  Bospkal,  was  built  in  1676,  at 
17,000l«  expehce. 

Btrcbin^^ Lane  was  anciently  called  Birchover^s-Lane^  from 
ks  builder. 

.  Bishopsgate  is  supposed  to  bave  been  built  by  some 
bisbop,  about  the  year  12Q0.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1479,  and 
1735. 

Blackfrian^Bridge  was  begun  in  1761.    The  expence  si 
fiot  to  exceed  16O,O0OL* 

BlackwelUHall,  corruptly  so  called^  properly  Bakewell^ 
Hall,  formei^y  belonged  to  the  ancieQt  femily  of  the  Basii 
sings,  aad  from  thence  was  called  Bassings-Hall,  from  whom 
also  that  ward  takes  its  name,  as  Coleman-»street  from  Cole^ 
man,  aad  Farringdon  Ward  fronv  William  and  Nichcdas  Far^ 
ringdon,  the  principal  owners  of  those  places.  This  Hall 
was  called  Bakewell-Hall  from  Thomas  Bakewell,  who  dwdte 
in  this  house  in  36  Edward  HI.  Being  burnt  in  1666,  it  waa 
rebuilt  in  1672  by  Christ^s  Hospital^  to  whom  the  city  gav# 
the  profits;  which  are  about  1  lOOi.  a  year« 
.  Bloomsbuffy  was  anciently  a  village  named  Lomsbuiy,  in 
which  were  the  king^s  stabies,  till  they  were  burnt  in  1354. 
Blo8som^s«Inn,  iawrence-Lane,  was  so  called  from  haviiq^ 
for  its  sign  St.  Lawrence^  the  deacon,  in  a  border  of  B1q»« 
soms,  or  flowers. 

Bridewell,  so  called  from  its  being  near  a  spring  called 
iSt.  Bridget's  or  St  Bride's  Well,  was  formerly  the  king's 
palace,  till,  in  1533,  Edward  VL  gave  it  to  the  city  as  a 
workhouse  for  the  poor.  It  was  burnt  in 4666,  and  x«built 
in  1682. 

Canonbury-Houae  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior  and 
canons  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  West«Smithfield« 

Change,  Old,  wa»  so  called  from  the  King's  Exchange^ 
kept  there  for  the  coiningfu>f  bullion,  6  Henry  III. 

Channel  Row,  properly  Canon-Row,  from  the  Canons  of 
$t.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  who  dwelt  there. 

Cbaring^Cross  was  so  called  from  a  Cross  set  up  by  Ed« 
ward  I,  in  memory  of  his  queen,  on  the  spot  where  King 
Charles's  statue  now  stands.    Charing  was  then  a  Tillage. 

Charter  House,  or  more  properly  Chartreux  (so  called 
from  the  monastery  which  stood  there,  and  was  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.(  was  rounded  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  Esq*  who  purchased  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  for  13,0001.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1614. 
The  estate  is  now  diove  6000L  per  ann. 

-V  'g  I  ■  . ^ —    ■'"'*■■    ■■"*■» 

L*  lt«M  itt«b«4m  I'^TO,  at  t)i«  &jpe]ic«  •!  1S0^S401.    £] ' 


2^6  jin  aecouni  of  Bmidings  tn  Lotidoft,  tie. 

Cbeapside  derives  its  name  from  there  beibg  a  market 
there,  which  in  Saxon  is  a  cheap. 

Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

Clerkenweli,  or  Clerk's  Well,  took  its  name  from  the 
parish  Clerks  of  London,  who  of  old  used  to  assemble  there 
every  year,  to  play  some  large  history  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Cleveland  Court  was  formerly  a  large  house  called  Berk* 
shire  House,  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Clifford's  Inn  was  a  house  granted  by  Edward  H.  to  the 
lamily  of  the  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  leased,  and  then  sold 
to  the  students  of  th^  law.  • 

College  of  Heralds  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III. 

>■  of  Physicians  in  1 683. 

Covent  (i.  e.  Convent)  Garden,  was  formerly  a  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster.  1% 
was  granted  in  1552  to  John,  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Cripple-*Gate  was  built  before  the  conquest,  and  took  its 
name  trom  the  Cripples  who  used  to  beg  there.  It  was 
repaired  in  1633. 

Crutched  Fryers  took  its  name  from  a  monastery  of  the 
holy  Cross,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. 

Custom  House  was  first  established  6  Richard  11.  Being 
burnt  in  1718,  the  present  building  was  erected  soon  after. 

East  India  House  was  built  in  1726. 

Ely  House  was  jriven  by  William  de  Luda,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
to  his  successors,  m  1297< 

Exeter  Change  was  so  called  from  the  bouse  of  the  Earls 
of  Exeter  which  stood  near  it. 

Fenchurch-street  took  its  name  from  a  fenny,  or  moorish 
ground,  so  made  by  a  streatn  (called  Lang-bourn)  that  for- 
merly passed  through  it. 

Finsbury  was  formerly  called  Fensbury,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Fleet  Dyke,  or  Ditch,  was  formerly  called  the  River  or 
Fleet>  being  navigable  for  merchant  ships  as  far  as  Holboum 
Bridge^ 

Fleet  was  first  made  a  Prison  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 
Gate-House  Prison  wa&  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ' 
Gerrard's  Hall,  properly  Gisors  Hall,  took  its  name  from 
John  Gisors,  mayor  or  London,  who  in  1245  was  owner  of  it,- 
and  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1386. 

Goodman's  Fields  were  in  Stow's  time,  the  Fields  and 
Farm  of  one  Goodman. 

Grace  Church-sircct,  formerly  Grass  Chttrch-street,  was 
so  called  from  Grass,  or  Herbs  sold  there. 
Gray's  lun  was  a  house  belongiug  to  the  Grays  of  Wilton, 
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^ho  resided  there  from  1315,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
when  they  demised  it  to  the  students  of  the  law. 

Gresham  College  was  founded  ijy  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
in  1596.  It  is  now  purchased  by  the  government,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  an  Excise-Office. 

Guild-Hall  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1411,  and  finished 
in  U2I. 

Hicks's  Hall  was  erected  for  a  sessions  house  in  1612^  by 
Sir  Bftptist  Hicks,  a  mercer. 

Holoorn  was  formerly  a  village  called  Old-born,  or  Hill- 
born^  from  a  stream  which  brcMce  out  near  the  place  where 
the  bars  now  stand,  and  ran  down  the  street  to  Old-born 
Bridge,  and.  so  into  the  River  of  Fleet,  now  Fleet  Ditch. 
This  was  long  ago  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  in  other 
places.     Holbom  was  first  paved  in  1535. 

Hounds  Ditch  was  formerly  the  City  Ditch^  and  when 
open,  was  frequently  filled  with  filth,  as  dead  dogs,  &c. 
whence  its  name  derives. 

House  of  Commons  was  formerly  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
being  founded  by  that  king.  It  was  new  built  and  endowed 
by  Edward  III.  in  1347,  and  suppressed  by  Edward  VI. 
since  which  time  it  has  served  as  a  parliament^house. 

St.  Jameses  Palace  was  anciently  an  hospital  for  lepers. — 
Being  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  he  built  the  present 
bouse. 

St.  Jameses  Park  was  made  by  Henry  VIIT. 

St.  John's  Grate,  Clerkenwell,  belonged  to  the  priors  of 
St.  John  of  Jernsalem,  being  the  chief  seat  iii  England  of 
thotte  religious  knights.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1 100, 
and  suppressed  32  Hetiry  VIIL 

King  Street  was  so  called  from  its  being  the  King's  com- 
mon road  to  and  from  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

Langboum  (or  Long  Stream)  was  a  great  stream  breaking 
out  of  the  grourid  In  Fertchurch  Street,  which  ran  swiftly 
west,  across  Grasschurch  Street,  and  down  Lombard  Street, 
to  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth*s  church,  and  then 
turr^ing  south  down  Sharebom  Lane  (so  stiled  from  sharing, 
or  dividing,)  raA  in  several  rills  to  the  Thames.  It  has  been 
long  stop{^  up  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  of  it  filled  up  and 
paved  over. 

Leaden  Hall  was  purchased  by  the  city  for  a  common 
market,  and  was  made  free  in  161*9. 

Lincoln's  Inn  was  so  called  from  being  the  Inn,  or  Town- 
hotise,  of  Henry  Laey,  earl  of  Lincoln,  constable  of 
Chester,  &c.  who  died  there  in  1310. 

Lombard  Street  took  its  name  from  the*  Lombards,  and 
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ot\ier  foreign  merchants,  who  assenpibled  tbere  twice  ^veif 
day  before  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange* 

London  Bridge  began  to  be  built  of  stone  (the  wooden 
byridge  having  been  burnt)  in  U76,  and  was  finished  ia  1209, 
the  course  of  the  river  being  for  the  tioi^  tunned  another 
vay  by  a  trench  dug  for  that  purpose;  beginning  (as  it  is 
supposed)  east  near  ilotherbith,  and  ending  in  the  wesi  near 
Battersea.    It  is  91 3  feet  long,  and  73  wide.* 

London  Stone,  of  the  antiquity  of  this  there  is  n^  menuH 
tialy  saire  tliat  it  is  mentioned  in  a  gospel  bookj  givea.  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  before  the  conquest. 

London  Wall  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  bjr 
Theodosius  the  elder,  in  the  yea.r  368. 

Long  Acre,  in  1552,  was  a  fieldgi  ^^^  wentt  by  the  nsme 
of  the  Seven  Acres* 

Litigate  wa,9  repaired  in  1215,  1260,  \B^  and  16^9. 

Mansion  House  was  begun  in  1739,  and  fijuisbcnl  in  1753» 
on  the  site  of  Stocks  market. 

'  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  so  called  from  a  large  college  of 
secular  priests,  founded  in  1056,  and  suppressed  in  154a. 

Merchant  Taylors  School  was  foqinded  by  that  company, 
in  1561.     It  was  burnt  in  1 666. 

Mark  Lane  was  originally  Mart  Lane,  being  a  public  mart. 

Mewse,  so  called  trom  the  kine's  falcons  there  wcientlf 
kept,  was  new  built  for  stables  in  the  reims  of  Edward  Vl 
and  queen  Mary.    The  aorth  side  was  rebuilt  by  George  H. 

The  Minories  was  an  abbey  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare,  suppressed  in  15319,  30  Henry  VUL 

The  Monument  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memorj 
of  the  Fire  of  London.  It  wasibeg^n  in  1671,.  and  finished 
in  1677.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  ai;id  202  feet  high,  the 
exact  distance  of  it  from  ^  spot  where  the  fii:e  fint  broke 
out. 

Moor  Fields,  in  1477,  were  a  moorish  rotten  piece  of 
ground,  and  impassable  but  for  causeways  nis^le  for  that 
purpose,  aad  so  continued  till  1605. 

Moor  Gate  was  built  m  1415,  and  rebuilt  in  1674. 

MusQ^um,  British,  formerly  Montagu.  Hous^  was  built 
in  1677  by  Ralph  the  first  duke  of  that  family — ^and  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  1753,  ^ 

Newcastle  House  was  built^by  the  Marqub  of  Powis,  in 
1686. 

Newgate  was  first  built  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  nr 
Stephen,  and  rebuilt  in  1412.  U  was  afterwyirds  rep^aired 
in  1631,  and  rebuilt  in  1672. 

*  It  wag  iu^rgvcd  in  1758. 
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N«i^  Inn  W99  S0  called  to  distinguifih  it  from  the  Old 
Inn  belonging  to  the  ^ciety  in  Seacoal  Lane^  near  Fleet 
Ditch. 

New  Riyer  wa^  broij»ght  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  in 
Hertiford3hire»  to  th«  reservoir  near  Islington,  at  (^e  sole 
expenQe  of  Sir  Hugh  Middletooy  Knight^  in  1613,  after 
five  years  labour. 

Paternoster-Row  was  so  called  from  the  Stationers,  or 
TMC«>wriler9^  who  dwelt  there,  suMl  who  wrote  and  sold  all 
sorl9  of  bonkf  tlien  in  uf  e,  vi?.  ABC  with  the  Paternoster^ 
Ave^  Creed»  Onifiei^  ^.  There  dwelt  also  turners  of  beads, 
and  they  were  called  Putemoater  maimers. 

St  Paul's  Cbureb  w^s  fij^t  founded  by  Ethelbert,  kipg  of 
Kent,  in  610.  ]t  wa»  V^ut  in  1087  with  giost  pait  of  the 
city,  and  was  rebuilt  90Q11  aftier  on  s^ne  ^ches.  The  steeple 
wbi<;b  was  finished  m  1$^S>  w^  fired  by  ligbtiiinff  in  1444, 
and  was  ^^n  burnt,  together  with  all  the  roof  of  the  church 
in  15^1,  by  thetiegUgeiice  of  a  pluinberr  who  confessed  it 
Qti  bis  deatb^bed  ihoMgh  till  then,  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  done  by  lightning.^  Lastly,  the  whole  church  being 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  London^  1666,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wr0O*  It  was- begun  167^,  and  finished  in 
1711. 

St«  Paul's  School  yvm  buUt  and  endowed  by  Dr.  John 
Collet^  dean  of  St.  Paul's^  \nl5\%. 

Ficeadilly  waa  sq^  ealled  from  the  Piccadillos,  i.  e.  the 
stiff  collars,  or  bai>ds,  formerly  worn,  by  which  a  taylor  got 
an  wtaie,  and  buiU  the  firat  liou^es  there. 

Poultry  Conipl^  h|^  bsieen  a  prison  time  oui  of  mind* 
Powis  House  waa-  builik  by>  the  Marquis  of   Powis,  In 
<tueeii  Anne's  reign. 

Priyy  Garden  was  ao  cabled  because  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  king's  private  use,  while  he  resided  at  Whitehall. 

Queen's  Library  was  erected  and  furnished  by  queen 
Caroline,  in  1737.  - 

Queen's  Palace,  formerly  Arlington,  and  then  Buckingham 
bouse,  being  purcbaaed  and  rebuilt  by  that  duke  in  1703. 
It  waa  bottgbt  of  Sir  Charles  Sheffield*  Bart,  by  his  present 
majesty  (for  queen  Charlotte)  in  1762. 

The  Etolla  was  formeriy  the  house  of  the  converted  /ews, 
and  waa  fouaded  by  Henry  III.  in  1223;  but  they  being, 
baniriied  out  of  £nglaiftd«  £dward  IIL  in  1377,  annexed  it 
to  the  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  chancery.  It  was 
rebuilt  i>7^  Sir  Joseph  JekyU,  at  TOOelexpence. 

Rood  Lane  was  so  called  from  a  Rood  placed  there  in  3t 
Mwry'a  Gtmreh*  ya^,  while  the  old  church  waa  rebuilding,  r^ 
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during  which  time  the  oblations  made  to  this  Rood  were 
employed  towards  building  the  ch«rch. 

Royal  Exchange  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
in  1567,  on  the  site  of  80  houses,  and  vms  so  named  by 
queen  Elizabeth  in  person,  by  sound  of  a  trumpet^  &c.  in 
1'570.  Being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  it  was  reboiit 
soon  after  at  660001.  cxpence,  king  Charles  II.  laying  the 
first  stone. 

The  Savoy  was  first  built  by  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy  and 
Richmond,  nncle  to  Henry  III.  in  1245.  Afterwards  bar- 
ing been  purchased  by  Queen  Eleanor,  for  her  ion,  Edmund 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  it  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  of  Kent  and 
EsseSk  in  enmity  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Ihike  of  Lancaster,  in 
1381.  It  was  rebuilt  and  made  an  hospital  of  St.  John 
Baptist  by  Henry  VII.  about  1509,  bnt  was  suppressed 
by  Edward  VI.  It  was  new  founded  by  Queen  Mary  in 
1557* 

'  Scotland  Yard  was  so  called  from  the  buildings  there 
being  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Kings  of  Scotlandi 
when  they  came  to  the  English  parliament. 

Shore  Ditch  derives  it9  name,-  hot  as  has  been  supposed 
from  Jane  Shore's  dying  there,  btft  firom  Sir  Joba  Shore  of 
Shoreditch,  its  Lord'^of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
'  Sion  College  was  founded  at  SOOOL  expence,  and  endow- 
ed with.  1601.  a  year,  by  I>r.  Thomas  White,  one  of  the 
fesidentiaries  of  St.  PauPs.  The  library  was  built  by  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  rector  of  St  Oiaye,  Hart  Street. 

Smithfield  (i.  e.  a  smeth  or  smooth  ground)  was  used  as 
a  market  in  ritz  Stephen*s  time,  550  years  ago«  It  was 
paved  by  the  city,  at  16001.  expenoe,  in  1614. 

Somerset  House  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset^  lord 
protector,  and  unde  to  Edward  VI.  in  1549,  and  on  bis 
attainder  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  back  front  was 
built  on  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones  by  his  soii*in-law  Mr. 
Webb.t 

'  Spittal-fields  were  so  called  from  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
(dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.)  wl>ere  sermons  were  annually 
preached  in. the  Easter  holidays,  as  they  are  now  at  St. 
Bride's  and  thence  are  called  Spittal  Sermons. 

Staple  Inn  was  once  a  hall  for  the  merchants»of  the  Staple 
of  woo),  bnt  has  been  an  inn  of  court  ever  since  1415. 

The  Temple  was  founded    by  the  knights  Templars  in 


r*  A  great  part  of  it  wa«  burnri!  dovn  in  1*776.     E.} 
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1185,  but  they  being  suppressed  in  13.10,  it  was^given  by 
Edward  IIL  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  an(^ 
they  soon  afiter  leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,  in 
whc^e  possession  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

Temple  Bar  was  built  in  1670. 

Thavy's  Inn  was  formerly  the  house  of  Mr,  John  Thavy, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  who  let  it  as  an  inn  to  students 
of  the  law. 

St  Thomases  Hospital  was  founded  by  jEdward  VI.  in  1 552. 

Tower  (White)  -was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1078,  and  in  1  IdOit  was  compassed  with  a  wall  and  ditch. 
It  was  ahnost  new  built  in  1637*S.  Wild  beasts  were  first 
kept  there  in  1 235,  three  leopards  beitiyg  then  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  Henry  IIL  Gold  was  first  coined  there  in  1344, 
and  criminals  were  first  executed  on  Tower  Hill  in  1466. 

Walbrook  was  so  called  from  a  running  water  which 
entered  the  wallbetween  Bishops  Gate  and  Moor  Gate,  and 
thence  took  its  name.  It  ran  through  the  city,  with  several 
windings,  from  north  to  south  into  the  Tbauics,  and  had 
many  bridges  over  it.  It  was  afterwards  vaulted  over,  paved^ 
and  built  upon,  so  that  it  is  now  hid  under  ground. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  Henry.  III.  and  finished 
after  50  years  labour,  in  1220.  Henry  VIL  built  his  pbapel 
on  die  east  side  in  1502,  at  HOOOl.  expence.  It  y^^s  made 
a  collegiate  church  by  queen  Elizabeth,  m  1^59^  who  at 
the  «ame  time  founded  the  school. 

Westminster  Bridge  w^s  built  ii)  j  1  years  jmd  nine  months, 
at  218,3001.  expence^. 

Westminster  Hall  was  built  bj^  WiUifLm  Rufus  about  1097. 
The  king's  palaee,  of  which  this  was  a  part,  was  burnt  in 
1512.    The  courts  of  law  were  first  fixed  there  in  1224, 

White  Hall  was  so  named  by  Henrv  VIII,  qn  \u  being 
forfeited  to  him  by  Cardinal  Wojsey^  att^nder.  It  wi^ 
before  called  York  rlape,  s^nd  was  tlie  ptilace  of  (he  arch^ 
bishofis  of  Yolk.  It  was  the  rea^dencxe  qf  the  King  till  1697^ 
when  it  was  burned  dqwn. 

Whitehall  chapel  was  formerly  the  King's  bai^quetting 
house,  and  is  all  tfasyt  remains  of  tlie  pidace  there,  ,,^o  whic^ 
it  was  added  by  James  L  according  to  a  design  qf  luigq 
Jones.  '  ^ 

Wood  Street  Compter  Im  been  i^lways  used  ^. a  prison^ 

J767,  JVbv.  •  .  •  » 


l»  It  ir*«  finisb^d  in  1750,  and  is  «aid  to  have  coat  upwards  of  400,0001} 
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LXIV,  On  Apostte  Spoons  dnd  Peg-Tankards. 
Mr.  UaBAK, 
We  have  cerUin  t^i^s  or  ^Kpreaaiions  wbiob  ia  »  veiy 
little  time  will  become  obscure^  th^  are alreftdy  obsolete, 
end  in  a  few  yeirs  IMy  gfow  )ietiectly  utui^Uigible.  I 
would  d6  to  these,  whlit  Mi*.  Richanl  Warner  proposes  14 
do  in  respect  of  Shakespear,  that  is,  prevent  if  posaibbf 
the  t6tid  obsctiratioti  of  thotfe  evtaiescetit  tenoa.  The 
llpdstle  spoons  are  a  b6rt  of  apoona  in  silver  with  round 
bits,  very  comnloh  irt  the  beg inmii;i«f  the  lastceDikurvt  but 
are  seldom  to  be  6^eh  noW«  The  set  consists  of  a  deseoi 
And  each  had  the  fi^ore  of  afi  apoide,  wkh  his  proper  eimgil 
at  the  top.  I  have  seen  in  my  time,  twio  or  three  teta^  but 
%t  present  they  are  scarce,  being  generally  exbfaMged  for 
)5po6ns  of  a  more  tbddern  fortn,  and  oonsequeiitly  nieltea  doien. 
Our  ancestor^  Were  fordierly  teneus  for.  eompOtatson; 
their  liquor  was  ale,  and  oile  melhod  of.  amusing  them* 
selves  this  way  was  with  the  peg-tankard.  Thtre  are  four 
tit  five  of  these  tankards  tio^  remaining  in  this  country,  and 
I  have  lately  bad  one  of  them  in  tny  band.  It  had  oli  ^e 
inside  a  row  of  eight  pins  one  above  another^  from  top  to 
Wtom.  It  held  two  qukrts,  (and  was  a  tioble  piece  of 
|)late)  so  that  there  was  a  gill  of  ale,  half  a  pnnt  Wiodb^ter 
Treasure)  betweeh  each  peg.  The  law  Was,  that  Isveiy 
person  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  apaoe  between  pin  and 
^tn,  so  that  tbe  pm6  were  so  many  meaaures  to  osmo  the 
company  all  driqk  alike,  and  to  swallow  the  aaoie  qoaatiiy 
of  liquor.  This  was  a  cobtrivance  for  merriment,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  pretty  sure  method  of  making  all  the 
company  druAk,  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the  rale 
was,  that  whoever  drank  shdrt  of  his  pin,  of. beyond  it, 
was  obliged  to  drink  again,  and  even  as  deep  as  to  the  neat 
pin.  And  it  xV^  for  this  reason^  that  in  Archbishop  Anaetm^ 
'Cations,  made  mtbe  coutieil  of  London  A.fil.  1108,  priesia 
were  enjoiqed  not  to  go  to  drinking  bouts,  norto.driok  to  pegs. 
•The  words  are,  'ut  Presbyteri  iiou  eaat  ad  potattonesi  nee 
'ttd  piiinas  htbane  Wilkins  Cotioil.  I.  ^  3S^*  This  ahews 
the  antiquity  of  the  inventiony  as  welt  as  the  .evil  tendency 
of  it ;  and  as  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  abita^ 
and  incohvenience  of  the  pTaietice  tvaa  Mtiod,  so  aa  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  prohibitory  injunction,  we  mwt  suppose 

^  Onr  Ssxon  ancBslors,  tsys  R«|»tfli^  wore  so  addicied.to  «*rtinfcAnnfiti|^  Ui«t 
they  were  wont  to  drink  out  of  large  cupst  and  take  great  draughts,  till 
£tl£;ar,  ia  order  to  refirm  this  abusfe,  ordered  certain  marks  to  bo  madf  in 
their  cups  at  a  certain  height,  abote  which  they  were  forbidden  to  fill  iindtr 
a  severe  penalty.    Edit. 
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\hhi  Ihfese  tahkal^s  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  Nortnan  Cort- 
«u^it ;  periiaps  might  be  hitroduced  by  those  jolly  fellows 
the  Danes.  The  word  tankard  it  is  thought  comes  from  the 
'Dutch  Tankaerdy  And  probably  it  may,  btit  ^/icr^,*  wbether 
the  DiStch  Word  may  not,  by  a  transposition  of  letters,  be 
the  Latin  r^m^^rn:?.  Such  metathesises  are  frequent,  and  par* 
tietlfetly  ill  oolr  iangtiage.  Thns  th()ugh  I  n^eet  with  the 
word ^a/to and  galo^  as  Latin (bragallbninomr  monkish  writers, 
yet  I  conceive  the  original  of  the  English  word  gallon  to  be 
?^^f7itf,  and  that  the  monkish  terms  were  fornfteo  upohthe 
English  word.  To  gire  a  tlltnl  metanee,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  R,  Warner  deduce  Argosie  from  the  ship  Argo ;  the 
autbbfs  of  the  Monthly  Review  inclltte  rathef  to  think  it 
eoiilea  frotn  the  old  ItlUian,  ifl  which  wiy  tbiiig  watthful  tr 
vigtlilrit  wto  termed  a»  Argo^  from  Jhao^s  «py^  Ai^s.  But 
liow,  there  is  a  third  etyilaoi^y,  whieh  may  aeeo)  a«  plan- 
aibie  as  either  of  the  above,  tor  in  Sir  P.  Kycaut's  Survey 
of  the  Ottoman  EiApire,  it  is  Huggested^  that  thit  sea  vessel 
fBigbt  be  den^Hnlnated  from  the  little  republic  of  Ragusil, 
Argeaie  being  only  a  transposition  €>f  Rag^sie* 

Yours^  &c^ 
JTerfysiire,  Avg.  16.  T.  Row. 

1768,  Sfpt. 

Furiheir  thoughts  on  the  Peg^Tankard. 

Unwilling  as  I  waa  to  extend  the  former  mefltoir  to  an 
iodeeeiitand  inooovenient  length,  I  chose  to  drop  it  where 
I  did  with  a  design  of  resuming  it. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  Peg^Tankardy  or  in  this  case 
the  jPm*7cMA«r4  was  very  earljr,  and  also  very  geneially 
imo#n  amongst  us^  and  therefore  it  is  most  natural  to  think,  ^ 
that  allusions  to  it  would  not  be  uncoaunon  in  our  ordinary 
dbccrorse.  It  is  a  saying  with  us,  ihtitu  person  is  in  a  vienypin;;^ 
this^  loone^TO,  was  borrowed  firom  the  tankard,  beiug  as  much 
as  to-gay  be  has  drank  to  such  t^pin  «s  to  make  himself  cheerful 
said  merry.  Another  expression  is,  to  take  a  person  u  peg  lower, 
by  which  we  mean  to  humble  or  abase  him,  in  like  manncjr 
as  the  liquor  is  made  to  diminish  by  a  Mgr  at  a  time,  in  tb^ 
tankard*  Mobs.  Du  Fresne  in  bis  Gloss,  v.  Pinna,  cites 
archbiabop  Anselm's  canon  of  AuD.  1102.  Nee  ad  pinnas 
Mms^  Md  oonjeclures,  'forte  legendum  pilasy'  b^caus^ 
pila  he  jEinds  signiBes  sometimes  taberm  a  tavern,  qr 
drinking  bouse,  £ut  this  is  a  most  unhappy  conjecture,  as 
the  sense  is  so  plain  and  intelligible  without  it,  and  that  all 
ibe  MSS  agree  in  writing  Pinnas ;  »n4  so  Mr.  Johnson,  in 

6  4 
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his  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  &c.  tntnslates  the 
canon  jvithout  scruple,  "that  priests  go  not  to  drinking 
houts,«orrfrm*  iapegs.'^  However,  Sir,  as  this  Frenchoia^' 
and  I  may  add  the  Benedictines,  who  have  suffered  his 
conjecture  to  pass  without  animadversion,  knew  little  of 
ale,  nor  ever  saw  one  of  these  tankards  in  their  lives,  they 
are  entirely  e:;ccusable,  to  do  thetn  justice,  upon  this  head. 
I  am,  Sir^  Yours,  &,c, 

T.  Row. 
1768,  Oct 

LXV.  On  the  General  Use  and  Introduction  of  Tobacco, 

I  OFTEN  think*  it  very  wonderful,  Mr.  Urban,  that  a  thing 
so  unnatural  as  the  u^e  of  tobacco  in  smoaking,  should  pre-* 
vail  so  generally  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  I  call  it 
unnatural,  because  nothing  seems  to  lead\o  it,  that  to  many 
it  is  most  disagreeable^  and  that  otheiis  find  it  so  difficult  to 
learp  it,  whilst  some,  after  many  repeated  trials,  can  never 
master  it  at  all.  And  yet  you  find  the.  practice  of  smoaking 
tobacco  in  the  north,  andfin  the  south,  in  the  east,  and  in 
the  west.  In  those  immense  regions  of  Siberia  and  Tartarjs 
China,  Japan,  Indostan,  Persia,  Africa,  America,  'and 
almost  universally  in  the  continent  and  islands  of  Europe. — 
In  most  places,  the  usage  is  common  to  all  ranks,  and  to 
both  sexes.  .      "- 

The  Chinese  pretend  they  have  known  the  use  of  tobacco 
many  ages*;  and  for  what  length  of  time  the  Americans 
have  had  it  amongst  them,  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  discovered, 
but  most  anciently  without  doubt  ^'possibly  they  might  bring 
it  with  them  from  the  east,  from  Tartary,  when  nrst  they 
'migrated  from  thence  to  the  continent  of  America.  To  be 
ft  tittle  more  particular^  as  to  its  introduction  amongst  us  ; 
tStow.  says,  tonacco*  was  brought  into  England  about  the 
20  Eliz.  or  1578,  and  that  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the 
•first  that  brought  tobacco  in  use,  when  all  men  wondered 
what  it  meant."  But  afterwards,  in  the  same  page  be  tells 
vs,  '<  tobacco  was  first  brought,  and  made  known  in  England 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  about  the  year  )565t,  but  not  used 
by  Engliffbmen  in  many  years  after,'  thdtigh  at  this  day  com* 
m only  used  by  most  men,  and  mafiy  women.'*  This  was 
libout  the  year  1631,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ivhen,  however, 
-the  use  ot  the  herb  was  under  disgrace,  Stow,  in  the  kidex, 

*  Bell  ft  Travels,  11.  p.  68. 
'  •  +  Dr.  Brodkes  iay*  it  ifl  called  tobacco  from  the  fsland  of  Tobago,  from 
-whciipo  it  was  brought  in  Ihc  year  li60.    Bat  quere,  as  to  the  datew 
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calling  it  '^  a  stiokinr  weed  so  much  abused  to  God^s 
disbaoour/'  But  the  King  himself  also  greatly  discounter- 
nmiced  the  use  of  it,  and  even  wrote  against  it ;  and  the 
gentleipan  who  made  the  following  will  was  heartily 
desirous*  p»  it  should  seem,  of  concurring  with  his  majesty 
in  suppressing  its  use.  Peter  Campbell,  a  Derbyshire 
gentleman,  made  his  will  20  Oct.  16]  6,  and  therein  has  ^e 
following  very  extraordinary  clause,  ^^Now  for  all  suck 
houshold  goods  at  Darley,  whereof  John  Hoson  hath  ao 
inventory,  my  will  is,  that  my  son  Roger  shaH  have  them 
all  towant  hous|c€fepinee,  on  this  conclition,  that  y{  at  any 
time  hereafter,  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters^  shall  fynd 
him  takeing  of  ioffacco,  that  then  he  or  she  so  iynding  him^ 
and  making  ju^t  propffe  thereof  to  my  executors,  sbaU 
have  the  said  goods,  or  the  full  valewe  thereof,  according 
as  they  shall  be  pravsed,  which  said  goods  shall  presently 
after  my  death  be  vale  wed  and  praysed  by  my  executors  for 
that  purpose.** 

I  am,  Sif,  &c, 
1769,  4przin  T.  Raw, 


LXVI.  Great  Entertainments  gii^n  by  Archbishop  Parker  at  Can>- 
teiiMtiy,  ef  tracted  fnrni  Speed's  Life  of  that  Prelate. 

Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  advanced  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  in  1559,  visited  his  Cathedral  and  diocese  in 
U6a^.l565,  1570,  and  1573. 
In  1564  he  finished  die  repairs  of  his  noble  palace  and 

geat  hall  at  Canterbury,  both  being  in  decay,  partly  by 
e  and  partly  by  time,  whiefa  cost  htm  above  1400L  which  , 
is  equal  to  near  tan  times  that  sum  in  these  days«  This  hall, 
hvah  by  Archbishop  Hubert,  in  the  12th  century,  was 
fiunous  in  history  foD  the  great  feasts  that  had  been  mada 
there,  by  ArehUsbops  and  Abbots  in  former  times,  in  par* 
ticuiwr,  at  the  nuptial  feasta  of  Kine  £dwani  I.  in  1290,  at 
the  installation  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's  in  1309  ;  at  the 
inthionization  of  George  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York,  ifi 
1464  ;  and  of  Avchbiahop  Warharo^  in  1504,  when  Edward 
>  duke  of  Backingham  acted  as  Lord  High  Steward  of  his 
Household  ;  and  lastly,  for^he  entertainment  given  by  that 
Archbishop  in. 1519  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Heqry  Vllfc 
Queen  Catherine,  &c. 

*  There  were  five  brothers  and  three  wsters,  lo  timt  be  would  kave  hU/ 
4Uuy  eyes  upon  him. 


9^  S^UtrtdinAiiHiJf  H  GiWft?j*wi)y 

In  16^5  Afthbishob  Parket  gave  lhre«  <Ai€feiiatttin«lita  ft 
^k  haii  at  Whitsuntide  (which  m^ted  ibiTee  dkys)  ^ft  Trinity 
{lUnday,  and  in  abdi^e^titti^.  At  the  tW6  filrst  of  iJi^e  tlite 
Alfohbtoh<>)[)  himself  »at  in  the  midst  of  the  tippermost  tabte; 
cm  hift  left  hand  the  Mayor,  &c.  ahd  so  oh  one  side  of  th6 
tell  a  tontiriued  row  of  men  atcoi^ine  to  thtit  tktik  filled 
th^  tdther  tabled  ;  bnd  on  his  tight  band  sat  only  4Mie  nobte 
^omen  alid  ladies  of  quality,  the  whole  leiij^tk  bf  the 
iHdl)  t;6rfesYi6hding  to  the  toiv  of  men  on  the  oth^  aide ; 
inUeh  ot^def  c^  pli^cing  the  wnmen  waa  ob^erv^d  in  honoor 
of  the  Que^H.  The  fii^t  nnk  of  guestii  being  riseti,  and 
the  tablea  clettTed^  they  were  furnishi^d  agaifi  ahd  filled  tfa^ 
4etond  time.  At  the  last  fea&t  which  was  gtandef  tbah  ^1 
«ih<d  rest,  th6  Afchbisbop  entettaihed  the  tWo  jndgt^  ¥fhb 
Tirent  that  cirehit,"^  the  Attoi-ney^'gen^rai,  the  Hifrh«'sheti#, 
pfith  all  who  met  at  these  assises,  as  Jiisticed  of  me  Peace, 
Advocates)  And  cdmmoh  Lawyei^^  and  all  th^  ttAl  6f  Ptot^ 
tors  and  Attornies ;  who  all  (with  a  promiscuoua  tM^ptay) 
in  troops  came  in.  This  ball  #as  siet  forth  with  much  piate 
of  tilver  lind  gold,  adorned  with  rich  tapestfy  of  F4anoers, 
tad  dainties  of  all  sprts  were  served  in  excellent  order  by 
none  bat  the  Archbishop^s  servants,  the  table  being  oftea 
Ibe  sflune'day  furnished  afresh  with  new  guesta.  Wbtt^  A^ 
ladies,  w^re.  nobly  entertatoed  in.  famer  parleiurl  by  Mr& 
Parker,  the  hail  being  now  filled  only  with  gentlemesu 
Otherwise,  at  these  feasts^  it  was  the  Aik:hbishop*4'«aUt>flh, 
to  honour  c£  matrimony,  to  entertain  both  men  and  abeir 
wives.  Of  this  noble  hall  and  p^a^*e^  now  wilhiii  600  f^Mi^ 
Ibere  is  little  6r  nothing  left  except  a  few  ruins. 

Oti  Whitsunday^  1570^  and  the  two  following  days,  this 
Arafabiibop  feasted  the  cititehs  of  Canterbury  aM  their 
Wirea  ih  the  same  manner  as  lid  had  done  beiom  >  and  ea 
Trhiity  Sonday  (after  consecrating  Bishop  Cuitbis  of  Cbiw 
cheater)  he  made  another  moat  Arohie»is€6pd  Dsaat, 
ittvkii^  another  Ar^hbisbof»>  (vis.  Orindal  of  York,  wto 
tsame  thithelr  for  confinnation)  lo  be  his  guest ;  baMdes 
whom  were  present  Hora,  Bishop  a>f  Wtnob^star,  and 
Curtcis  aforesaid  of  Chichester.  At  die  Iswer  aabie  sal  ail 
the  ministers  ahd  servants  wh^soe^er,  erta  the  ehildreii, 
who  belonged  so  diat  cbiKch }  and  at  the  remotest  tabkea, 
but  in  tbesamebail,  in  sights  ^at  the  poor  of  both  «^Bea4sf 
tfte  bospttai^  of  St.  John's  ^ud  Harbledqwn.    On  July  1 1, 


-  *  Thr*  ptof^  fhaf  H»  }u6gt%  of  Asilzc  then  dartie  to  Cahfterbufy,  thou^k 
it  va»  then  a  Couuty  m  itself,  beiog  so  m^dc  19  146 J*  *       '  ' 


betfiressise-time,  the  JwigeB^  High  St^ifT^  Getatlemeb^ 
and  ue  common  sort,  were  all  feasled  by  the  Aiehbisfao^ 
in  a  splendid  manner,  as  befor&  Soon  afl^er  Bishop 
Sandys,  of  Worcester,  elect  of  London,  came  to  Cantei^ 
bury  to  be  confirmed.  The  Archbishop,  on  his  returb^ 
lodged  the  first  night  at  Sittiogboum,  and  the  next  night 
(after  dining  at  Gravesend)  came  to  Lambeth  in  faatges  by 
the  Thanes,  with  all  his  iaiiiilj. 

SepU  7,  1573,  b^ing  Ct  Eiiaabetli's  birth-day,  Arcb^ 
bishcip  Parker  entertained  her  majesty,  and  as  many 
l^Ioblemen,  &c.  as  were  present  at  Archbishop  Warham's 
entertainment  in  the  same  hall  54  years  before.  The  Arch- 
bishop (to  use  his  own  words^  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Grindal,  of  York)  <' met  her  Highness  as  she  was  coming  to 
JDover,  upon  FoHuBtone  Down.  I  left  her  at  Dover, 
and  came  home  to  Bekesbvrn  that  night;  and  after 
that  went  to  Canterbury  to  receive  her  Majesty  there. 
,Whitb  I  did,  with  th^  bishops  of  Lintdti^Mid  Rochestet*  aivl 
my  Sttffiragan  [of  Dover}  at  the  wast  doof.  Where^  after 
the  GradMnarSan  had  made  his  oration  to  her  upon  her  hors^<* 
bacic,  she  alighted.  We  then  kneeled  down,  and  9aid  tl^ 
Psalm,  JJeus  mlser!eaiur,  in  English  ;i  with  oeftain  othor 
Collects  brieAy  ;  and  that  io  our  chiDiers  find  raqhet^...  The 
Quhre,  with  uie  Dean  and.  Prebeodariea^  ttobd.  on  eith^ 
side  of  the  thurch,  and  brbughit  her  Maibsty  up  with  e 
Hquare  song,  she  going .  undef  a  <«anopy>  biirne  by  (owe  of 
Iser  tdmporal  Knights,  to  her  traverseplaeed  by  the  eoo^ 
csttnioti  board.  Where  she  heard  .  even-song,  and  after 
departed  to  her  lodging  at  St  Austin^  thither  I  vitattetl 
upon.  her.  From  tlieaoe  I  brought  certain  of  the  council^ 
Md  divers  of  the  conrt^  Co  loy  house  to  supper,  and  save 
them  14  or  15  dishes,  furnished  with  two  taess,  at  my  iohg 
table  ;  ivhereat  sat  about  20.  And  in  the  san>e  -chatfiber  a 
third  mess,  at  a  square  table,  whereat  sat  10  or  18.  Mjr 
less-  hall  having  three  long  tables  furnished  with  my  offioers^ 
jand  wkh  the  guards  and  others  of  the  eoyjft  Ahd  to  her 
-Maiesty  came  every  Sunday,  to  thurcb  .lo  hear  the  seroaon; 
and  upon  the  Monday  it  pleased  her  Highness  to  dine  in  my 
gjeat  hall  thoroii^ly  furnished  with  the  council, .  French- 
men.  Ladies,  Gentlemen^  and  the  Mayor  of  tlie  town,  with 
kus  Brethren,  &c.  Her  H^^ness  sitting  in  the  midst, 
having  two  French  Ambassadors  [Gondius,  and  Mothe* 
Fenelon]  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  four  Ladies  of  Honour 
at  the  other  end.  And  so  three  mess  were  served  by  her 
Nobility  at  waiting,  her  Gentlemen  and  Guard  bringii^ 
her  disbes,  &c."  Qn  which  the  Archbishc^  of  York,  in  his 
answer,    made     this    reflection :   '^  Your    Grace's    large 
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description  of  the  entertainment  at  Cwterbnry^  jdid  so 
lively  set  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof,  I  almost 
thought  myself  to  be  one  of  your  guests  there,  and  as  it 
were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things  done  there. 
Sir,  I  ^ink  it  shall  be  hard  for  any  of  our  coat  to  do  the 
like  for  one  hundred  years,  and  how  long  after  God 
knoweth.*' 

In  this  progress  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  was  lodged 
witli  Mr.  Pearson,  the  eleventh  Prebendai^y  who,  the 
Archbishop  says,  ^^had  a  fine  house,"    [now  Dr.  CurteisV] 

1770,  Aug. 


LXVIL  Account  of  the  ancient  Palaces  and  Houses  belonging  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury^  from  Strype,  lismbard,  &c. 

2*  THEManorofBekesbum,  anciently  called  Livingsbum, 
was  given  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  after  the  year 
1400.    Thomas  Goldstone,  a  Prior  of  that  Church,  and  a 
great  Builder,  in  1508,  built  the  Manor*house  for  a  Man* 
'sion  for  the  Priors,  and  a  chapel  annexed,  and  a  new  Hall 
adjoininij^  to  the  Dormitory,  and  several  other  edifices  there. 
At  the  dissolution  this  was  alienated,  and  given  to  Sir  John 
P^g^f  comptroller  of  the  KingU  household,  who  exchanged 
it  with  Abp.  Cranmer  for  the  Manor  of  Bishopsburn,  and 
so  it  returned  to  the  church  again  from  whence  it  bad  been 
for«ome  time  severed ;  only  the  owners  changed*    Bekes- 
bum  was  healthfully  and  conveniently  seated,  lying  an  easj 
'distance  from  Canterbury,    whensoever  die  .  Archbishops 
-were  minded  to  be  retired,    Abp.  Cranmer  made  consider* 
:^ble  buildings  there,  'and  probably  would  have  done  more, 
had  he  continued  in  his  prelacy.    In  the  year  1552  he 
finished  the  Gate  house,  still  standing,  as  appears  from  the 
tnorth  isiid  south  sides  thereof,  wherein  are  two  stonen,  set  in 
the  brick«>work,  with  the  letters  of  his  name,  T.  C.  and 
coat  of  arms,  and  motto,  Noscfi  TS  ipsuM  £T  Deitm  :  toge- 
ther with  the  date  1552,    Abp.  Cranmer  appropriated  his 
•Manor-house  and  bis  parsonage<ibam  here  tor  harbour  and 
lodginprs  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  maimed  soldiers  that  came 
from  the  wars  of  Bologne,  &c*  appointing  them  an  almoner, 
a  physician,  and  a  surgeou }  besides  the  common  alms  of 
his  household  that  were  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  the  coutt-* 
try.     Archbishop  Parker  took  ^a^  delight  in  thi^  palace, 
and  in  1572,  added  the  last  finishing  sfr^es  to  it.     On  the 
l^reat  gate  are  the  arms  of  Parker  alone,  and  the.  date  1 572, 
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x\k\%  label  about  the  crest,  MuNDir^  tramsit  £T  CoveuPiacEN- 
TiA  EJUS ;  all  of  them  cut  in  wood ;  which  makes  it  probable^ 
that  this  Archbishop,  besides  what  buildings  or  reparations 
he  made  here,  did  the  inward  work,  the  gate,  the  doors^ 
the  wainscot,    &c.    Abp.  Abbot,  of  later  times,  lired  in 
Bekesbum  some  years,  and  preached  in  the  paridi-church 
there  on  Sunday  mornings ;  of  which  they  had  a  pleasant 
fltpiy  i  that  there  were  two  coontry  fellows  met ;  the  one 
told  the  other  he  was  making  haste  to  Bekesburn  churchy 
where  he  was  told  a  great  man  preached ;  he  thought  it  was 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  who  was  the  greatest  maa  he  knew  in 
the  parish.    This  palace  was  demolished  in  the  year  1658^' 
suki  no  part  of  it  is  left  standing  at  this  day^  but  only  a  long  rovr  ^ 
of  plain  brick  buildings,  calM^  The  qate-housb  [now  Mn 
Peckham's]  which  was  the  entrance  into  the  palace.    The' 
yery  foundations  of  all  the  rest  ar^  digged  up.    Out  of  the 
materials  of  this  palace  some  oth^  houses  were  built  not  far 
off;  on  some  stones  whereof  still  remain  the  arms  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury^  and  in  the  glass  windows  may   be* 
seen  the  rebus  of  Thomas  Goldstone,  the  prior. 

2.  FORD,  in  the  parish  of  Chialet,  the  most  ancient  seat 
of  the  Archbishopsi  was  also  pulled  down  in  1638,'and  tbo-' 
brick,  timber,  and  .other  materials  sold.  Here  was  also  a 
large  park.  Archbishop  Cranmer  often  resided  theve^  though 
the  situation  is  ndt  healthy^ 

3.  MAIDSTONE  Palace  was  given  by  William  de  Corn- 
wall, to  Archbishop  Langton.  It  now  belongs  to  Lord 
Romney. 

4.  At  CHARING  was  an  ancient  seat,  much  augmented 
by  Archbishop  Morton.    The  ruins  are  still  remaining. 

5.  SALTWOOD-Castle,  near  Hythe,  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  given  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1036,  and  was 
much  beautified  and  enlarged  by  Archbisho{>  Courtney, 
who  also  inclosed  a  park  about  it,  and  made  it  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Brook  Bridges, 
and  is  venerable  in  decay. 

6.  At  ALDINGTON  was  a  fair  seat,  much  enlarged  by 
'  Archbishop  Morton.     It  bad  also  a  park  and  ehace  for  deer, 

called  Aldikoton  Faith.    Tlie  great  Erasmus  was  rector  ' 
of  this  parish,  being  presented  to  it  {)y  Archbishop  Warliam. 

7.  At  WINGH AM  was  a  good  house,  where  Ardibishop 
WincheUea  entertained  and  lodged  Kin?  Edward  I.  And 
Archbishop  Reynolds  in  1324,  entertained  Kin^  Edward  II; 
The  Manor  is  now  Eari  Cowper's. 

8.  WROTHAM-House  was  pulled  down  by  Archbishop 
Islip,  and  tha  materials  employed  in  fiuishing  Maidstone 
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{Mtote:  At  Ait  home,  ir^  UBS,  ArcbbisliopF  Itiobard, 
(Bcetoet^s  gueeesso? )  bstd  such  a  lemUe  dream^  tliat  the 
fright  occasiooedhis^deack.  The  Manor  annexed  Bow'be- 
IqogB  to  Williatn  James^  Esq. 

9.  At  TEYNHAM  was  an  anoientsdat,  vther0  Amhhuhop 
Hobert  died  in  1221.    The  Manor  is  now  Lord  Teyfilkam^s. 

la  KNOWLE  (neap  SevenoAk)  was  left  to.  the  See  of 
Caaterbury  by  Arcbbisho|x  Bonnehier,  who  added  iiiiiK:i|.to 
iU>  magnificenee.  Archbishop  Morton  also  bwlt  hope*  It  la 
now  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Poraet. 

ir  OTFORD  was  a  magniiioeiit  fKibce,  Wk  by  Arch- 
biibop  Warham,  at  33,OOOL  expeno^,  be  having  taken 
offence  at  the  citizena  ef  Oftnieiwry,  where  otherwise  he 
designed  to  hare  biiilt  such  a  stately  palace  as  sheuht  halve 
been  ahuiting  menuinent^of  his  great  weahb  and  glory. 

Ail  the  stbovey  with  die  Manors  belonoing  U>  theei, 
(Bekesbum  excepted)  were  exchangied  by  Archbishop 
eronmer  with  King  Henn^  VIIL  for  other  lands,  *«To 
extingaish  the  passions  of  suc^  as  looked  with  regret  aad 
desire  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  ohurch.'* 
'  12.  CANTERBURY -Palaoe,  gtwn  to  die  See  by  Arch- 
hiahop  Lanfranc,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Archbishops 
Hubert,  Boniiaee,  Langton  and  Parker,  was  destroyed  m 
the  time  of  the  usurpation. 

So  that  the  Archbishops  have  now  no  Plitace  or  Rouse 
remaining   in  their  own  Diocese,  and  only    Lambeth  aod 
Croydon  out  of  it,  both  ef  wbiich  are  in  the  Sioeese  of 
Winchester. 
.  1770,  JVbu 

I  ^w  

L^VIIL  Qn  th«  ancient  manner  of  talfipg  refuge  for  Murder 
or  Felony  in  lbs  Cinque  Ports.  Extracted  .from  Mr.  James 
Hammond's  Collections  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dover,  Folio  14 
and  1 5.  From  the  Customall  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Coire^ted  and 

'  amended  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  7  th  and  Stbu 

And  when  any  shall  flee  into  the  church  or  church  ysrJ 
far  feJqny,  claiming  thereof  the  privilege,  fiar  any  action  of 
his  life,  the  bead  officer  ^  tiie  same  liberty,,  where  the 
said  church  or  church  yard  is,  with  his  fdlow-jurats,  or- 
eoroners  of  the  same  liberty,  sliall  come  to  him,  aod  shall 
4sk  him  the  cause  of  being  there,  aod  if  he  will  not  confess 
felony,  he  sliall  be  had  out  of  the  said  sanctuary ;  and  if  he  will 
confess  felony,  immediately  it  shall  be  enteied  in  lecoid,  and' 
hi^  goods  %nd  chattels  shall  be  forfeited,  and  heshalL  tarry 
Ihene  forty  days;  or  before^  if  he.  will^  he  shall  nudEehia 
abjuration  in  form  following,  before  the  h£ad-offi9ery  who 
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•haU  as^iga  to  bim  die  port  of  faU  passnge*  »nd  after  hi» 
abjuration,  tbere  shall  be  delivered  unto  bim  bf  the  hea4- 
qflicer,  or  his  assignee^,  a  cross,  and  proclaoiation  sliall  be. 
inade,  that  while  be  be  going  by  the  nighwav  towarcU  thQ 
port  to  V^vsx  a^ajgned^  be  shall  gq  in  the  King  s  peace,  and 
that  nQ  vmK  9b»ll  gneve  bim  in  90  doing,  on  pain  to  forfeit, 
his  gaQ4$  a<Qd  chattels;  and  the  said  felon  3haU  lay  hi9 
right  baud  on  the  book  and  swe^r  tbi$  :•— <^  You  bear  Mr. 
Cproneiv  'bat  I,  A.  B.  a  thief,  have  stolen  such  a  tbin^ri^ 
or  have  killed  9Mcb  a  woipan,  or  man,  or  a  cbilOii 
and  am  the  King's  felon ;  and  for  that  I  have  done  many 
^vil  deeds  and  felonies  in  this  same  bis  land,  I  do  ah|)ure^ 
^S^  forsware  the  landa  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
^hat  I' shall  haste  myself  to  the  port  of  Dover,  which  you 
iave  ^iven  or  assigned  m? ;  and  that  I  sball  not  go  out  of 
the  b^bway;  ana  if  I  do^^  I  will  that  I  shall  be  taken  as  a^ 
Uuef,  and  die  King's  felon ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  shall 
Urry  but  one  ebb  and  flood,  if  I  may  have  passaae ;  and  if 
I  cannot  have  passage  in  the  same  place^  t  sbaU.  go  every 
day  into  the  sea  to  iKiy  knees,  and  above,  attempting  myself 
to  go  every  day  to  my  knees,  and  above,  crying,  Passage 
for  tha  Icve  of  God^  an4  King  N  bis  sake;  and  if  I  may  not 
within  forty  daya  together^  I  shall  get  me  again  into  the 
cbujcch,  as  the  Aine's  felon, 

So  God  me  help  and  by  this  book  according  to  your 
judG;ment. 

And  if  a  clerk,  flying  to  the  church  for  felony,  aflSrming 
himself  to  be  a  clerk,  he  shall  not  abjure  the  realm,  but 
yielding  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  shall  enjoy  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  tbe  ordi-t 
nary,  to  be  safe  kept  in  the  convict  prison,  according  to  the 
bindabU  custom  of  the  realm  of  England. 

1771,  Jiug. 

LXIS«    Artifice  of  the  Thong  in  founding  Cities  and  Castle 

exploded. 

Ma.  Urbak, 
THK.aloiry  goes^  that  DUo  or  Eliza,  upon  her  arrival  10 
Afiicat  after  her  flight  from  Tyre,  purchased  as  much  land 
of  tbe  nativea  of  tbe  former  place  as  she  could  cover  or  ra^ 
ther  inclosei  with  an  ox's  hide ;  and  thereupon  cut  the  hide 
into  thongs^  and  included  a  much  larger  space  than  the  sel- 
lers expected ;  and  that  from  thence  the  place,  which  after- 
warda  became  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  was  called  Bursa, 
Buna  signifyine  an  ox's  hide.  This  tsde,  which  is  either  re- 
lated or  alludedto  by  Appianand  Dionysius  the  Geographer, 


2^2  AHifict  of  a  Thong. 

abongst  the  Greeks,  and  by  Justin^  Virgil,  Silius  Italtcvs^ 
and  others  of  the  Latins,  has  no  foundation,  I  apprehend, 
in  the  truth  of  history,  and  indeed  is  generally  exploded 
by  the. learned.  However^  let  us  see  ho\r  later  writers  hare 
conducted  themselves  in  respect  thereof;  it  was  a  subtle 
pleasing  artifice,  and  they  were  very  unwilling  not  to  make 
use  of  it,  for  the  embellishment  of  their  respective  works. 

First,  Sigebert,  Monk  of  Gemblours,  who  flourished  A. 
1100,  has  applied  it  to  Hengist,  the  first  Saxon  King  of 
Kent,  saying,  that  the  place  purchased  of  the  British  Kng, 
and  inclosed  by  him,  was  called  CastcUum  Corrigie^  or  the 
Castle  of  the  Thongs  but  now,  there  being  several  more  of 
die  name  of  Thong  or  Tong  in  England,  as  in  Kent,  Ltn«> 
colnshire,  Shropshire,  and  Yorksuire,  (Doncaster  being 
written  in  Saxon  Thongeceaster,)  the  story  has  been  applied 
to  most,  if  npt  all  of  them;*  and  with  eaual  justice,  being 
probably  false  in  regard  to  them  all.  it  is  true,  Sigebert 
knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  authors  above-mentioned,  but 
then  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Justin  and  Virgil ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  A.  1159, 
w^ho  has  the  same  story,  and,  if  he  K)11o  wed  not  Sigebert,  which 
is  highly  probable,  took  it  from  one  of  the  Latin  authors. 

Secondly,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  abont  A.  1170, 
has  applied  the  story  to  Ivaru9,t  making  him  use  the  same 
artifice  in  respect  of  Hella,  and  by  that  means  getting  a 
footing  in  Britain,  which  he  became  master  of  for  two  years.  J 
Saxo  might  take  it  either  from  Jeffrey  or  Sigebert;  or  Jus- 
tin, if  you  please,  as  he  made  great  use  of  this  author.  We 
can  account  very  rationally,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  for 
the  proceedings  of  ithese  three  authors,  Sigebert,  Jeffrey, 
and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  but  what  shall  we  say,  thirdly,  to 
an  affair  of  the  like  kind  in  the  East  Indies  ?  "  Tliere  is  a 
tradition,"  Hamilton  says,  p.  136.  "*  that  the  Portuguese 
circumvented  the  King  ofGu«erat,  as  Dido  did  the  Afiri- 
cans,  when  they  gave  her  leave  to  build  Carthage,  by 
desiring  no  more  giound  to  build  their  cities  than  could  be 
circumscribed  in  an  ox's  hid^^,  which  having  obtained,  they 
cut  into  a  fine  thong  of  a  great  length,  &€.*•  The  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  the  authors  above-mentioned,  nor  probably 
did  those  Portuguese  who  first  made  the  settlement  at  Diu. 
I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  as  Hamilton  calls  it  only  a 


♦  Sec  T.anibardc*s  Topoijraph.  Diet.  p.  IG.  Camdent  CoK  569. 
f^  It  is  a  bad  omrn,  that  these  authors  do  nut  agree  in  the  penson  any 
than  others  do  in  respoct  of  the  placf. 
X  Saxo  Gram.  p.   1^76^ 
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Tradition,  this  Tradition  was  set  on  foot  long  after  the 
time,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  first  missionaries  that 
went  thither,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  often  heard  or 
read  of  the  like  fabulous  narrations  in  Europe,  and  accord- 
ingly invented  this  at  Guzerat  for  the  amusement  of  their 
countrymen. 

I  am^  Sir^ 

Your  most  obedient, 

1771,  Ntfo.  T.  Row. 


LXX.  Account  of  the  Baming  and  Rebuilding  of  the  Church  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1174.  From  the  Latin  of  Gervase, 
one  of  the  Monks,  who  was  an  eye-witness. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1174, 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south  with  a 
fury  almost  beyond  conception,  a  fire  broke  out  before  the 
church  gate,  by  which  three  small  houses  were  almost  burnt 
down.  While  the  citizens  were  there  employed  in  extin<» 
guishing  the  flames,  the  sparks  and  ashes,  whirled  aloft  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  lodged  on  the  church,  and, 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  insinuating  themselves  between 
the  joints  of  the  lead,  settled  on  the  planks  which  were 
almost  rotten,  and  thus,  by  decrees,  the  heat  increasing, 
the  decayed  joists  were  set  on  fire;  biit  the  finely  painted 
ceOing  underneath,  and  the  lead  covering  above,  conceal- 
ed the  flame.  Meantime,  the  three  small  houses  being 
pulled  down,  the  people  returned  home.    No  one  bein&r 

Jet  apprized  of  the  fire  in  the  church,  the  sheets  of  lead 
egan,  by  degrees  to  melt;  and,  on  a  sudden,  the  flames 
just  appearing,  there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  church  yard, 
'^  Alas  1  alas  l  the  church  is  on  fire.**  Many  of  the  laity  rao 
together  with  the  monks,  to  draw  water,  to  bring  axes,  to 
mount  ladders,  all  ea^er  to  succour  Christ  Church,  now  just  on 
the  point  of  destruction.  They  reached  the  roof,  but  behold ! 
all  was  filled  with  a  horrible  smoak  and  a  scorching  flame. 
In  despair,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  retiring.  And  now,  .the  joints  of  the  rafters 
being  consumed,  the  half-burnt  timbers  fell  into  the  choir; 
the  seats  of  the  monks  were  set  on  fire,  and  on  all  sides 
the  calamity  increased.  In  this  conflagration,  that  glorious 
choir  made  a  wonderful  and  awful  appearance.  The  flames 
ascended  to  a  great  height,  and  the  pillars  of  the  church 
V^ere  damaged  or  destroyed.  Great  numbers  applied  to  t)ie 
VOL.L  T 
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ornaments  of  the  church,  and  tore  down  the  palls  and  bang** 
jiigs,  some  to  steal,  others  to  preserve  them.  The  chests 
of  relics,  thrown  from  the  lofty  beam  upon  the  pavement, 
were  broken,  and  the  relics  Scattered  ;  but  lest  they 
should  be  consumedi  they  were  collected  and  laid  up  by 
the  brethren.  Some  there  were,  who,  inflamed  with  a 
wicked  and  diabolical  avarice,  saved  the  goods  of  the  church 
from  the  fire,  but  did  not  scruple  to  carry  them  away.  Thu» 
the  house  of  God,  hitherto  delightful  like  a  paradise  of 
pleasure,  then  lay  contemptible  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire* 
The  people,  astonished,  and  in  a  manner  frantic  for  grief^ 
tore  their  hair,  and  uttered  some  enormous  reproaches 
ligainst  the  Lord  and  his  saints,  namely,  the  patrons  of  the 
church.  There  were  laymen,  as  well  as  mouKs,  who  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  seen  the  church  of  God  so 
fniserably  perish ;  for  not  only  the  choir,  but  also  the  in- 
firmary, with  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  some  other  offices 
of  the  Court*,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  calamities  of 
Canterbury  were  no  less  lamentable  than  those  of  Jerusa* 
lem  of  old  under  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
The  grief  and  distress  of  the  sons  of  the  church  were  so 
great,  that  no  one  can  conceite,  relate,  or  write  them;  but, 
to  relieve  their  miseries,  they  fixed  the  altar,  such  as  it  was, 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  they  howled,  rather  than 
sung,  matins  and  vespers.  The  Patrons  of  the  church,  Sl 
Duirstaii  and  St.  Elphege,  were,  with  incredible  grief  and 
anguish,  taken  from  their  tombs,  and  placed,  as  decently 
as  possible,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  at  the  altar  of  the 
kofy  cross*  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  consulted  how,  and 
by  what  method,  the  ruined  church  might  be  repafared. 
Architects,  both  French  and  English,  were  therefore  assem- 
bled '  but  they  disagreed  in  their  opinions;  some  undertook 
to  repair,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  the 
whole  church  must  be  taken  down,  if  the  monks  wished  to 
dwell  in  safety.  This,  though  true,  overwhelmed  them  with 
grief.  Among  the  architects  there  was  one  William  of  Sens, 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  most  curious  workman  m 
wood  and  stone.  Neglecting  the  rest,  him  they  chose  for 
the  undertaking.  Patiently,  though  not  willingly,  they 
agreed  to  take  clown  the  ruined  choir.  Attention  was  givea 
to  the  procuring  stones  from  abroad.  He  made  most 
ingeuious  machines  for  loading  and  unloading  ships,  for 
drawing  the  mortar  and  stones.  He  delivered,  also,  to  the 
piasons  who  were  assembled,  models  for  cutting  the  stones  ^ 

#  l^ow  etUled  tke  e^eea  Court«    Et 
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nnd,  xn  like  manner,  he  madd  many  other  preparations* 
The  choir,  therefore,  devoted  to  destruction,  was  taken 
down,  and  nothing  more  was  done  for  the  whole  first  year. 
...  In  the  year  ensuing,  Master  William  erected  four 
pillars,  two  on  each  side.  Winter  being  over,  he  placed 
two  more,  that  on  either  side  there  mi^ht  be  three  in  a  row; 
upon  which,  and  the  other  wall  of  the  aisles,  he  neatly 
turned  arches  and  a  vault;  that  is,  three  keys  on  each  side* 
By  the  key  I  mean  the  whole  roof,  as  the  key  placed  in  the 
middle  seems  to  close  and  strengthen  the  parts  on  each  side. 
This  was  the  employment  of  the  second  year. 

In  the  third  year,  he  placed  two  pillars  on  each  side,  the 
two  last  of  which  he  decorated  with  marble  columns ;  and^ 
because  the  choir  and  the  crosses  were  there  to  meet,  he 
made  them  the  principal.  On  them  key-stones  being 
placed,  and  an  arch  turned,  from  the  great  tower  as  far  m 
the  before-mentioned  pillars,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  cross, 
he  introduced  in  the  lower  cloyater  several  marble  columns; 
above  which  he  made  another  cloyster  of  different  materials, 
and  upper  windows;  after  that,  three  keys  of  a  great  arch, 
namely,  from  the  lower  to  the  crosses :  all  which  seemed 
U)  us,  and  to  every  one,  inimitable,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  praiseworthy. 

Thus  the  third  year  ended,  and  the  fourth  began ;  in  the 
summer  of  which,  beginning,  at  the  cros^  he  erected  ten 
pillars,  that  is,  five  on  each  side.  Adorning  the  two  first, 
opposite  to  the  two  others,  with  marble  columns,  he  made 
them  the  principal.  On  those  ten  he  placed  aA:hes  and 
vaults.  Both  tne  cloysters  and  the  upper  windows  being 
finished,  while  he  was  preparing  his  machines  for  turning 
the  great  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  the  scafibld 
on  a  sudden  gave  way,  and  he  came  to  the  ground  from  the 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  upper  arch,  which  is  fifty 
feet.  Being  grievously  bruised,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
attend  to  the  work.  No  one  but  himself  received  the  least 
hurt.  Either  the  vengeance  of  Gk>d,  or  the  envy  of  the 
Devil,  wreaked  itself  on  him  alone.  Master  William,  being 
thus  hurt,  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  work  to  a  cer- 
tain ingenious  monk  who  was  overseer  of  the  rough  masons; 
which  occasioned  him  much  envy  and  ill-wiM.  The  archi* 
tect,  nevertheless,  lying  in  bed,  ^ave  orders  what  was  first, 
and  what  last,  to  be  done.  A  roof,  therefore,  was  made  be- 
tween the  four  principal  pillars ;  at  the  key  of  which  roof 
the  choir  and  the  crosses  seem,  in  a  manner,  to  meet.  Twq 
roofs,  also,  one  on  each  side,  were  made  before  winter; 
b«>t  the  weather,  being  extremely  rainy,  would  not  suffei^ 
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more  to  be  doire.  In  the  fourth  year  there  was  an  ecli^so 
of  the  sun  on  tiie  6th  of  SeptemWr^  at  six  o'clock,  a  few 
months  before  the  architect's  acddent  At  lengthy  finding 
no  benefit  from  the  skill  and  attefntion  of  his  surgeons,  he 

fave  up  the  work^  and^  crossing  the  sea  went  home  to 
ranee. 

In  the  summer  trf  tlie  fifth  year^  toother  William,  an 
Englishman,  succeeded  the  first  William  in  the  care  of  the 
work ;  a  man  of  a  diminutive  stature,  but  in  various  wajs 
»xtreidely  ingenious  and  honest.  He  finished  bodi  the 
north  and  the  9outh  cross^  and  tumcfd  the  roof  which  is 
over  the  high  altar^  which,  when  every  thing  was  prepared, 
could  not  be  done  the  year  before^  on  account  of  the  rains. 
At  the  east  end^  also,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  St.  Thomas  first  solemnized 
mass,  and  used  to  indulge  himself  in  tears  and  prayers,  in 
the  undercroft  of  which  he  had  been  so  many  years  buried, 
%vhere  GOD,  through  his  merits^  wrought  many  miracles, 
where  rich  and  poof,  kings  and  princes^  worshipped  him, 
from  whence  the  sound  of  his  praise  went  forth  into  ail  the 
world.  In  digging  this  fbunciation.  Master  WiiUam  wis 
obliged  to  take  out  the  bones  of  several  holy  monks,  which, 
being  carefully  collected,  were  re-^interred  in  a  large  trench, 
in  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  the  infirmary  towards 
riie  south.  Thi»<ione,  and  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall 
being  made  extremely  strong  of  stone  and  mortar,  he  built 
\k\e  wall  of  the  undercroft  as  high  as  the  bases  of  die  win* 
dows.  This  was  the  business  of  the  fifth  year,  and  the 
oeginning  of  the  sixth ;  but  the  spring  of  this  now  approach* 
i^g,  and  the  season  of  working  beim;  at  hand,  the  monks 
were  inflamed  with  a  most  ea^er  desire  to  prepare  the 
choir,  so  that  they  might  enter  it  at  the  next  Easter.  The 
architect  used  his  utmost  effort  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
convent.  He  also  built  the  three  altars  of  the  chanceL 
He  carefully  prepared  a  place  of  rest  for  St.  Dunstan* 
and  St.  Elpliegef.  A  wooden  wall,  too,  for  keeping  out 
the  weather,  was  placed  across  the  east  end,  between  the 
last  pillars  but  one,  containing  three  windows.  They  were 
desirous  to  enter  the  choir,  though  with  great  labour  aud 
too  much  baste  it  was  scarcely  prepared,  on  Easter  £ve« 
But  because  every  thing  that  was  to  be  done  on  that  sabbath 
day,  could  not,  on  account  of  that  solemnity,  be  fully 
done,  in  a  proper,  decent  manner,  it  was  necessary  that 

*  Dunstao  died  in  988.     E. 

\  £lpl»SC  wa$  stoBcd  to  deatb  \i}'  t^  pases  at  GrecBvtcli^  ia  10lil»    fi^ 
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the  lioly  fathers,  our  patrons,  St.  Oanstan  and  St.  Elphege, 
the  fellow-exiles  of  the  inonks,  should  be  removed  oefore 
that  day  into  the  new  choir.  Prior  Alan,  therefore,  taking 
with  him  nine  brethren  of  the  church  on  whom  be  could 
rely,  lest  there  should  b^  any  disturbance  or  inconv^ni^ 
ence,  went  one  night  to  the  tombs  of  the  Saints,  and,  locking 
the  doors  of  the  church,  gave  directions  to  take  down  the 
shrine  which  surrounded  them.  The  monks  and  the  servants 
of  the  church,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  prior, 
took  down  that  structure,  opened  the  stone  coffins  of  those 
Saints,  and  look  out  their  relics,  and  carried  them  into  the 
▼estry.  Taking  out  also  the  vestments  in  which  they  were 
"wrapped,  by  length  of  time  in  a  great  measure  decayed, 
they  covered  them  with  more  decent  palls,  and  bound  them 
with  linen  girdles.  The  Saints  thus  prepared  were  carried 
to  their  altars,  and  placed  in  wooden  coffins,  inclosed  in 
lead.  The  coffins,  also,  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
were  secured  with  stone  tombs,  soldered  in  molten  lead*. 
Queen  Edivaf,  also,  who,  after  the  fire,  was  placed  under 
the  altar  of  the  holy  cross,  was  in  like  manner  carried  into 
the  vestry.  These  things  were  transacted  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter,  namely,  on  the  17th  day  of  April* 

Next  day,  when  this  translation  of  the  Saints  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  convent,  they  were  greatly  surpris^^ 
ed  and  offended,  as  this  was  presumptuously  dope  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  convent;  for  they  had  proposed  (as 
wa#  proper)  to  translate  these  fathers  with  great  and  devout 
solemnity.  'They  therefore  summoned  the  prior,  and  those 
who  were  tirith  him,  before  the  venerable  Richard  Arch*^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  the  injury  presumptu- 
ously offered  to  them  and  to  the  holy  patrons  of  the  church. 
Matters  were  carried  to  such  a  length»  that  both  the  prior 
and  those  who  were  with  him  were  very  near  being  obliged 
to  resign  their  offices;  but,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  other  persons  of  consequence,  a  proper  satisfac- 
.tion  and  submission  being  previously  made,  tpe  convent  vras 
prevailed  upon  to  forgive  them.  Harmony,  therefore,  being 
l-estored  between  the  prior  and  the  convent  on  the  holy 
Sabbath,  the  Archbishop,  in  his  cope  and  mitre,  went  ^t 


♦  In  HftTiry  the  Vllth's  rcign  (150S)  five  hnndrcd  and  twenty  years  after 
Ihinstan*6  death,  on  a  pretence  that  he  lay  at  Glastonbury,  Archbishop  War- 
)iaai  had  his  tomb  opened,  and  his  body  was  found  just  as  Gcrvase  here 
di^BCribcs  it.  His  skull  was  then  set  in  silver,  and  preserv^  ^  ^  tc\ic.  The 
tomb  was  taken  down  at  the  Reformat  ion.     E* 

f  Jhc  Mother  of  Ki^g  Gdred.    E. 
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the  head  of  the  convent  in  their  surplices,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  church,  to  the  new  altar,  and,  having  blessed 
it,  he  with  a  hymn  entered  the  new  choir.  Coming  to  that 
part  of  the  church  which  is  opposite  to  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  he  took  from  one  of  the  monks  the  pyx, 
with  the  eucharist  which  used  to  hang  over  the  high  SLitar, 
which  the  Archbishop  with  great  reverence  carried  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  new  choir.  The  other  offices  of  that  fes- 
tival were,  as  is  usual  on  that  day,  solemnly  and  devoutly 
performed.  This  being  over,,  the  mitred  prelate  standing 
at  the  altar,  the  bells  ringing,  began  Te  Deum.  The  con- 
vent with  great  joy  of  heart  joining  io  the  hymn,  praised 
GOD  for  the  benents  conferred,  wiSi  shouting  hearts  and 
voices,  together  with  grateful  tears.  The  convent  was  by 
the  flames  expelled  from  the  choir,  like  Adam  out  of  para- 
dise, in  the  year  of  GrOD's  word  1174,  in  the  month  <rf 
September,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month,  about  nine 
o^clock.  The  convent  remained  in  the  nave  of  the  church 
five  years,  seven  months,  thirteen  days.  It  returned  into 
the  new  choir  in  the  year  of  grace  1180,  in  the  month  of 
April,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  about  nine 
o'clock,  on  Easter  Eve. 

Our  architect  had  built,  without  the  choir,  four  altars, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  holy  Archbishops  were  replaced 
as  they  were  of  old,  as  has  been  mentioned  above:  at  the 
altar  of  St  Martin,  Living*,  and  Wilfred;  at  the  altar  of 
$t  Stephen,  Athelardf,  and  Cuthbert;  in  the  south  cfoss, 
at  the  altar  of  St.  John,  Elfric|,  and  Ethelgar;  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Gregory,  Bregewin  ||,  and  Phlegemund.  Queen  Ediva 
also,  who  before  the  fire,  bad  lain  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  cross,  in  a  gilt  cofiin,  was  re-interred  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,  under  the  coffin  of  Livine.  Besides 
this,  in  the  same  summer,  *tbat  is,  of  the  sixth  year,  the 
outer  wall  round  the  chapel  of  St  Thomas,  begun  before 
the  preceding  winter,  was  built  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  The  architect  had  begun  a  tower  on  the  cast  side, 
as  it  were,  without  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  whose  lower 
arch  was  finished  before  winter.  The  chapel,  too,  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  was  mentioned  above,  was  pulled  down 


*  Archbishop  Living  died  in  1020,  Wilfred  in  S31.  The  altars  of  St. 
Martin  and  St.  SU-phen  were  in  the  upper  north  nisle.     E» 

•j-  At  he  lard  died  in  893,  Cuthbert  in  758.     E. 

\  Elfric  died  in  1005,  Ethelgar  in  989.  The  alUrs  of  St.  John  and  St 
Gregory  were  in  the  upper  south  aisle.     E. 

\\  Bregewin  died  in  762,  Phlegenund  in  923.    E. 
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to  the  ground,  having  hitherto  remained  entire,  out  of  re- 
verence to  St.  Thomas,  who  lay  in  its  undercroft.  The 
bodies  also  of  the  saints,  which  had  lain  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  were  translated  to  other  places;  but,  lest  the  remem- 
brance of  what  was  done  at  their  translation  should  be  lost, 
a  brief  account  shall  be  given  of  it.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  broken,  and  of  it  was 
formed  an  altar  of  St.  John  the  apostle.  This  I  mention,' 
lest  the  memory  of  this  sacred  stone  should  perish,  because 
Bpon  it  St  Thomas  sung  his  first  mass,  and  afterwards 
frequently  performed  divine  service  there.  The  shrines  too, 
which  were  built  up  behind  the  altar,  were  taken  down,  ii| 
which  it  is  said,  St.  Odo*  and  St  Wilfredf  had  a  lone  time 
lain.  These  saints,  therefore,  taken  up  in  their  leaden 
cofSns,  were  carried  into  the  choir.  St  Odo  was  placed  in 
his  coffin  under  that  of  St  Dunstan,  and  St  Wilfred  under 
that  of  St  Elphege.  Archbishop  Lanfranc|  was  found  in 
a  very  wei|;hty  sheet  of  lead,  in  which  he  had  lain  from  the 
first  day  of  his  interment,  his  liqsbs  untouched,  mitred,  and 
pinned,  to  that  hour,  namely,  sixty-ruine  years  and  some 
months.  He  was  carried  into  the  vestry,  and  replaced  in 
his  lead,  till  it  was  generally  agreed  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  with  so  considerable  a  father.  When  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Theobald  J,  which  was  constructed  of  niarble, 
was  opened,  and  the  stone  coffin  discovered,  the  monks 
who  were  present,  thinking  that  he  was  reduced  to  dust, 
ordered  wine  and  water  to  be  brought,  to  wash  his  bones; 
but  the  upper  stone  of  the  coffin  being  removed,  he  ap- 
peared perfect  and  stiff,  adhering  together  by  the  bones  and 
nerves,  and  a  small  degree  of  skin  &nd  flesh.  The  specta- 
tors were  surprised,  and,  placing  him  on  the  bier,  thus 
carried  him  into  the  vestry  to  Lanfranc,  that  the  convent 
might  determine  what  was  proper  to  be  done  with  them 
both.  Meanwhile  the  story  was  divulged  abroad,  and 
many,  on  account  of  his  unusual  preservation,  stiled  him  St 
Theobald.  He  was  shewn  to  several,  who  were  desirous  to 
see  him,  by  whom  the  account  was  transmitted  to  others. 
He  was  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  his  corpse  uncorrupted,  his 
linen  garments  entire,  in  the  nineteenth  year  after  his  death. 
By  the  order  of  the  convent  he  was  buried  before  the  alt^r 


*  Odo  died  in  95S.    E* 

f  The  body  of  Wilfred^  Archbi«h;>p  of  York,  was  broagbt  from  Rippon, 
by  Archbishop  Odo.  He  died  in  710,    R. 

*  Lanfranc' died  in  1089.    £. 
I  Theobal4  died  in  1 161.    £. 
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of  St  Mary*,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  a  leaden  chest, 
the^  place  which  he  desired  in  his  life-time.      A  marble 
tomb,  as  there  was  before,  was  also  placed  over  him.    Lan- 
franc,  as*  I  said  above,  was  taken  out  of  his  coffin  in  the 
sheet  of  lead  in  which  he  had  Iain  untouched  from  the  day 
he  was  first  buried  to  that  hour,  namely  sixty-nine  years ; 
on  which  account,   even  his  bones  much  decayed  were 
almost  all  reduced  to  dust :    for  the  length  of  time,   the 
moisture  of  the  clothes,  the  natural  coldness  of  the  lead, 
and,  above  all,  the  transitory  condition  of  mortality,  had 
occasioned  this  decay.     However,  the  larger  bones,  col- 
lected with  the  other  dust,  were  re-interred,  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  at'  the  altar  of  St.  Martin.    The  two  Archbishops 
also,  who  lay  in  the  undercroft,  on  the  right  and  left  of  St. 
Thomas,  were  taken  up,  and  were  placed  for  a  time  in 
leaden  coffins,  under  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  undercroft. 
The  translations  of  these  fathers  being  thus  performed, 
that  chapel,  with  its  undercroft,  was  pulled  down  to  the 
groumd :   St.  Thomas  alone  reserved  his  translation  till  hb 
chapel  was  finisbedf.    In  the  mean  time,  a  wooden  chapel 
proper  enough  for  the  time  and  place,  was  prepared  over 
and  round  his  tomb ;  without  whose  walls,  the  foundation 
being  laid  of  stone  and  mortar,  eight  pillars  of  the  new 
undercroft,    with  their  capitals,  were  nnished*    The  ar* 
chitect  prudently  opened  an  entrance  from  the  old  under^ 
crofit  into  the  new  one.     With  these  works  the  sixth  year 
ended,  and  the  seventh  began ;  but,  before  I  pursue  the 
business  of  this  seventh  year,  I  think  it  not  improper  to 
enlarge  upon  some  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
to  add  others,    which  through  negligence  were  forgotten, 
or  for  the  sake  of  brevity  omitted.    It  was  said  above,  that, 
after  the  fire,  almost  all  the  old  choir  was  taken  dowo,  and 
that  it  was  changed  into  a  new  and  more  magnificent  form. 
I  will  now  relate  what  was  the  difference,    l^e  form  of  the 
pillars,  both  old  and  new,  is  the  same,  and  the  thickness 
the  same,  but  the  height  diilerent;  for  the  new  pillars  are 
lengthened  almost  twelve  feet.    In  the  old  cs^itaU  the 
workmanship  was  plain ;  in  the  new  the  sculpture  is  excel- 
lent   There  was  no  marble  column;  here  are  many.    There, 
in  the  circuit  without  the  choir,  the  vaults  are  plain;  here, 


*  St  Mary's  alUr  was  at  the  cast  end  of  the  north  aisle.  K 
-f  This  was  in  12*20,  when  this  pretended  saint  was  tranblated  from  the  un- 
dercroft to  his  shrinci  wiU»  great  pomp,  the  King,  Archbishop,  &c.  attending. 
The  offerings  that  were  made  at  his  shrine  enabled  the  moolis  to  rebuild  xhmr 
church  with  such  magnificence.  E, 
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tbey  are  arched  and  studded.  There  the  wall,  ranged  ou 
pillars,  separated  tlie  crosses  from  the  choir;  but  here^ 
without  any  interval,  the  crosses,  divided  from  the  choir, 
seem  to  meet  in  one  key,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  greal 
arch,  which  rests  on  the  four  principal  pillars.  There,  wa4 
a  wooden  ceiUng,  adorned  with  excellent  painting ;  here,  an 
arch  neatly  formed  of  light  sandstone.  There,  was  one  bal<4 
lustrade ;  here,  are  two  in  the  choir,  and  one  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church.  All  which  will  be  much  more  easily  understood  by 
seeing  than  by  hearing.  But  it  should  be  known,  that  the 
new  building  is  as  much  hig^her  than  the  old,  as  the  upper 
windows  both  of  the  body  of  the  choir  and  of  its  side  exceed 
in  height  tiie  marble  arcade^  But  lest  it  should  hereafter 
be  asked,  why  the  fi^reat  breadth  of  the  choir  near  the  tower 
is  so  much  reduced  at  the  top  of  the  church,  I  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  the  reasons.  One  of  which  is,  that 
the  two  towers,  namely  St  Anselm's  and  St«  Andrew's^ 
formerly  placed  in  a  circle  on  each  sideof  the  church,  pre« 
vented  the  breadth  of  the  choir  from  proceeding  in  a  straight 
line.  Another  reason  is,  that  it  was  judicious  and  useful, 
to  place  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
where  was  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  much 
narrower  than  the  choir.  The  architect,  therefore,  not  willing 
to  lose  these  towers,  but  not  able  to  remove  them  entire, 
formed  that  breadth  of  the  choir,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
those  towers,  in  a  straight  line.  Afterwards,  by  degrees, 
avoiding  the  towers  on  both  sides,  and  yet  preserving  the 
breadth  of  that  passage  which  is  without  the  choir  as  much 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  processions  which  were  fre« 
quently  to  be  made  there,  he  narrowed  his  work  with  a 
gradual  obliquity,  so  as  neatly  to  contract  it  over  against 
the  altar,  and,  from  thence,  as  far  as  the  third  pillar,  to 
reduce  it  to  the  breadth  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
After  that,  four  pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  butof  a  differ* 
ent  form,  were  placed  on  both  sides.  After  them,  four 
4>therswere  placed  circularly,  at  which  the  new  work  met. 
This  is  the  situation  of  the  pillars.  But  the  outer  circuit  of 
the  wall,  proceeding  from  the  above-mentioned  towers, 
first  goes  in  a  right  une,  then  bends  in  a  curve,  and  thus 
both  walls  meet  at  the  round  tower,  and  there  are  finished. 
All  these  things  may  much  more  clearly  and  more  agreeably 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  than  explained  by  speaking  or  writing. 
But  they  are  mentioned,  that  the  difference  of  the  new 
work  and  the  old  may  be  distinguished.  Let  us  now  ob- 
serve more  attentively  what  or  how  much  work  our  masons 
completed  in  this  seventh  year  after  the  fire.    To  be  brief. 
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in  the  seventh  year,  the  new  undercroft,  elegant  enough, 
was  finished,  and,  upon  it,  the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles,  as 
high  as  the  marble  capitals;  but  the  architect  neither  could 
nor  would  turn  the  windows,  on  account  oi^  the  approach* 
ing  rains,  nor  place  the  inner  pillars.  With  this  the  se- 
renth  year  ended,  and  the  eighth  be^an.  In  this  eighth  year 
the  architect  placed  eight  inner  pillars,  and  turned  the 
arches  and  the  vault,  with  the  windows,  circularly.  He 
raised  also  the  tower  as  high  as  the  basis  of  the  upper  win* 
dows  under  the  arch.  The  ninth  year,  the  work  was 
suspended  for  want  of  money.  In  the  tenth  year,  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tower  were  finished  with  the  arch;  upon 
the  pillars  also  the  upper  and  lower  ballustrade,  with  the 
winaows  and  the  larger  arch :  the  upper  roof  too,  where 
the  cross  is  raised,  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  as  for  as  to 
the  laying  of  the  lead.  The  tower  also  was  all  covered  in^ 
and  many  other  things  were  done  this  year. — fai  this  year 
also  (1184)  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Dec.  18. 

1772,  Jiuiey  Julj/j  August. 


LXXI.  Conjectures  as  to  the  time  of  dividing  Parishes. 
Mr.  Urban, 

Our  celebrated  historian,  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  first  vol.  p. 
76,  editiqn  of  1767,  tells  us,  that  parishes  were  instituted 
in  England  by  Honorius,  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; by  which  be  means  the  present  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  dioceses,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
This  opinion,  though  countenanced  by  many  learned 
writers,  is  very  problematical,  if  not  entirely  felse,  and 
seems  to  have  been  deduced  from  the  equivocal  signifi. 
cation  of  the  word  parochk^  which  anciently  meant  a  bishop- 
ric,  or  diocese,  as  well  as  a  less  psirish.  Thus,  Bede^  Hist, 
£ccies.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7,  says,  that  Cenwalchus,  King^ofthe 
West  Saxons,  "  divisit  provinciam  in  duas  parocbias,'^  when 
jie  made  Winchester  an  episcopal  see,  which  he  took  out  of 
the  diocese  of  Dorchester:  and,  in  the  council  of  Hertford, 
held  under  Archbishop  Theodore,  there  is  this  canon, 
<*  Ut  nullus  episcoporum  parochiara  alterius  invadat,  sed 
contentus  sit  gubernatione  creditae  sibi  plebis."  Florence 
of  Worcester,  at  the  year  680,  says,  that  "  Merciorum 
provincia  in  quinque  parochias  est  divisa,''  that  is  into  five 
bishQprics.    Tliis  opinion,  that  Honorius  divided  England 
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into  parishes,  is  thus  related  by  Joscelin,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  ^^  Neque  solum  episcopos  tan^ 
quam  superiores  turrium  custodies  ecclesisb  superimposuit, 
$ed  etiam  provinciam  suam  primus  in  parocbias  dividen% 
inferiores  ministros  ordinavit."  If  the  author  means  here 
the  limits  assigned  to  theclergy,  whom  the  bishop,  at  stated 
times  sent  from  his  cathedral  to  preach  within  the  bounds 
of  bis  diocese,  then  Honorius  was  not  the  first  that  made 
this  division  of  them.  These  parochuPj  or  circuits  of 
preaching,  which  the  Bishop  appointed  to  bis  clergy,  who 
usually  resided  with  him  at  his  cathedral,  were  almost  as  old 
as  bishoprics,  and  were  certainly  coeval  with  churches^ 
which,  it  is  plain,  were  erected  in  England  before  tlie 
time  of  Honorius.  If  parochue  be  supposed  to  mean 
the  limits  of  parishes,  as  they  are  now  bounded,  both 
in  regard  of  the  revenue,  and  the  residence  and  function 
of  the  incumbent,  this  is  plainly  repugrnant  both  to  tbe 
community  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  manner  of 
the  bishop  and  his  cler^  living  together,  which,  as  appears 
from  Bede,  continued  in  England  after  the  death  of  Hono« 
rius.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  properly  said,  that  Honorius 
was  the  first  under  whom  this  province  was  divided  into 
^uch parochue,  or  bishoprics;  because,  except  Canterburyy 
London,  and  Kochester,  which  were  founded  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  no  other  episcopal  sees  in  his  pro* 
vince,  till,  under  him,  Birinus  was  made  first  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  Felix  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles.  The  erecting  these  two  sees,  of  which  there  had 
been  no  example  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  from  the 
death  pf  Augustine  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  was  probably 
the  cause  why  Honorius  is  said  to  have  first  divided  bis  pro* 
yiqce  into  parishes.  And,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  suppo^ 
that  be  first  instituted  parishes,  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  this  regulation  could  not  be  ex* 
tended  to  many  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  are 
now  included  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  For  example, 
Christianity  was  pot  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  till 
the. year  679,  when  that  small  kinedom  was  first  converted 
by  Wilfred,  the  first  bishop  of  SeTsey. 

I  am  yours, 

Newporty  Shropshire,  July  3,  177,2.  S.  W. 

1772,  July. 
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LXXIL  On  Siniames, 

f  I.  Cursdty  Oburvaiians  on  StrmmeB  deduced /rom  Names 

of  Places. 

]VIr.  Camden  will  inform  you,  in  his  '^  Remains  concerning 
Britain,''  that  a  large  part  of  our  Simanes  are  borrowed  from 
names  of  places.  Atfinittfaey  were  written^  BokeHdtMaruca^ 
Amhomy  a  fVood  or  at  fVood  (whence  onr  names  of  fViood  and 
Atwood)  Richard  de  Graoesendy  &c.  In  process  of  time,  the 
preposition,  or  connecting  particle,  wasdropt,  for  the  sake 
of  currehey  and  expedition,  both  in  speaking  and  writing; 
and  hence  there  has  arisen  a  degree  ot  obscurity  in  respect 
of  this  species  of  Sirnames ;  for,  as  these  additional  distiac* 
tions  were  sometimes  taken  from  obscure  villages,  (obscnre 
at  least  now)  and  known  but  to  few,  the  original  of  the 
names  of  many  persons  is  grown  to  be  very  intricate,  and, 
indeed,  entirely  unknown  to  those  ^o  are  not  attentive  to 
diis  mode  of  derivation.  The  following  shoit  list  of  Sir« 
names  deduced  from  names  of  places  (short  indeed,  being 
only  intended  as  a  specimen,  and  containing  only  a  few  ia 
^ach  letter  of  the  Alphabet)  will  be  abundantly  sufiicient, 
both  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  to  shew,  that  crertain  of 
oor  Sirnames,  in  appearance  very  singular,  and  even  un* 
con^h,  have,  nevertheless,  a  most  natural  and  easy  original, 
•nd  also  very  obvious  to  those  who  happen  to  live  near,  or 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  names  of,  the  respective  places. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  in  here  and  there  an  instance, 
the  village  may  take  its  name  from  the  proprietor,  quite 
contrary  to  the  position  laid  down  above  ;  bat  this,  I  ajppre-> 
hend,  happens  very  rarely,  the  names  of  the  owners  being 
usually  conjoined  with  that  of  the  village,  being  sometimes 
prefixed,  and  sometin^es  postponed,  as  Monks  Rishorough^ 
Newport  Pagnel,  Xq. 

I  observe,  again,  that  some  of  onr  Sirnames  or  Stirtknnes 
(for  the  word  is  writtep  both  ways)  are  taken  from  places 
abroad,  Percy^  Danoers^  Daws,  &>.  others  (though  not 
many)  from  villages  in  Scotland  or  Ireland^  which,  never- 
theless, are  now  l>ecome  right  and  legitimate  English  Sir- 
names  ;  but  these  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  at  present, 
intending  the  list  shall  extend  only  to  English  towns  and 
villages. 

It  may  be  observed,  lastly,  that,  in  all  probabihty,  the 
stocks  of  such  families  as  are  denominated  from  places, 
T\ere  all  once  formerly  growing  at  the  respective  places 
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whose  names  lliey  bear;  And,  conse<pB0Btly,  ibat  audi 
£unilies  sprung  onginally  from  thence. 

Here  follows  our  short  list. 


Annesly,  Nott 
Ayskew,  Yorksh. 
Aidrich,  Staff. 
Arthington,  York. 
Aislabie,  York. 
Aglionby,  Cuinb. 
Barrowby,  Leic 
Biddulpb,  Staff. 
Beresford,  Staff. 
Blackburn,  Lane. 
Bowes,  York. 
Beroardiston,  Suff. 
Charlton,  passiiB.'* 
Cave,  Leic. 
Crowle,  York. 
Cudworthy  Surry. 
Cbolmondley,  Chesh. 
Crewe,  Chesh. 
Dainti^e,  Ndrtbamp. 
Dalton^  passim. 
Dacre,  (Jumb. 
Dale,  passim. 
Danby,  York. 
Dart,  Dev. 
SUerby,  York. 
Emerton,  Bucks* 
Eden,  passim. 
Enderby,  Leic. 
Egerton,  Kent 
Elton,  passim. 
Fa^akerly^  Lane 
IfarewelJ,  Staff. 
Fetherstonhaugb,  North. 
Peckenham,  Wore 
Frampton,  Dorset. 
Fulham,  Middlesex.    . 
Gisbonie,  Lane 
Gray,  Essex. 
Goring,  Sussex. 
Green,  passim. 


Grafton,  passim. 
Gresham,  Norf« 
Hastings,  Suss. 
Holland,  Lincoln* 
Heath,  York. 
Horsemondon,  Kent. 
Hawkesworth,  Nott. 
Hooker,  Lane. 
Ince,  Chesh. 
Islip,  Oxon. 
Ingieby,  Line. 
Irby,  Line. 
Inglefield,  Berk^ 
Ireton,  Derbysh. 
Kirby,  passtOL 
Ketttewell,  York. 
Kenton,  MiddleseXit 
Kennet,  Wilts. 
Ketleby,  Line 
Kimber,  Bucks; 
Leak,  Nott. 
Layl^nd,  Laoe 
Lydnte,  Suff. 
Lumley,  Dui)»tm. 
Ladbroke,  Warw; 
Lee,  passim. 
Milton,  passim. 
Middleton,  pasaaob 
Markham,  No^ 
Muserave,  Westm. 
Manby,  Line 
Marsh,  passim. 
Norton,  passim. 
Newton,  passim. 
Newbold,  passim. 
Newdigate,  Surry^ 
Newnham,  Gloe 
Narborough,  Norf. 
Otley,  York. 
Oldham,  Lane 


*  N.  B.  Passim  is  here  used  scnerally,  to  signify  that  th«  namc.»..( 
Mm  to  all  countioft. 
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Osbcddtf tan,  Lain^ 
Oglethdrp,  York. 
Oflev,  Staff 
Okeley,  passim. 
PinchbecRy  Line. 
Packington,  Leic. 
Pickering,  York. 
Paolet,  Som. 
Poynton,  Chesh. 
Pelham,  Hert. 
Russel,  Wore. 
Raleigh,  Essex. 
KatckfFe,  Lane. 
Radfordy  Warw. 
Radley^  Berks. 
Ramsey^  Essex. 
Stanhope,  Dnrh. 
Skelton,  passim. 
Stillingfleet,  York. 
Stukeiy,  Hunt 

lam.  Sir, 

1772,  March. 
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Shenstofie,  StaC 
•  Sutton,  passim. 
,    Thomhill,  York. 

Thornton,  York. 

Thoresby,  York^ 

Trevofj  Wales. 

Tatton,  Chesh. 

Tylney,  Nott. 

Vernon,  Chesb. 

Upton,  passim. 

Urswick,  Lane. 

Whitgift,  York. 

Walpole,  Norf. 

Wintringham,  Lind. 

Wentworth,  Yofk. 

Willoughby,  Line. 

Windham,  Notf. 

Yalden,  Kent. 

Yardly,  Hertf. 

Yarborougb,  Lincoln. 


your  humble  Servant^ 


T.  ROW/ 


§  2.  Origin  of  Sir}umts  farther  iUmtratedi 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  AM  now  going  to  point  out  to  you  another  fruitful  source 
of  our  present  English  Simames,  viz.  of  Christian  natfies 
converted,  b^  the  omission  of  Filius  the  Latiyij  and  Hit 
the  Frejickj  into  common  Simames.  These  are,  properly, 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  Patronymics ;  at  least 
they  possess  much  of  the  nature  of  them  :  and  there  are  some 
of  them  very  singular  and  uncouth  to  us  at  this  day,  inso« 
much  that  many  are  really  at  a  loss  for  the  original,  and  the 
etymology,  of  such  grotesque  appellations  as  Godscalcb, 
Bagot,  Thurstan,  &c.  The  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  made 
little  use  of  Scripture  names,  John^  ThojnaSf  Kc.  so  that 
their  Christian  names  are  extremdy  numerous,  much  more 
so  than  ours ;  and  they  seldom  called  a  son  by  the  name  of 
bis  father,  which  was  a  right  measure,  as  it  prevented  con- 
fusion of  persons  in  many  cases.  Godwin,  Eail  of  Kent, 
had  six,  or,  according  to  sOme  authors,  seven  sons,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  bore  his  name.  This  circumstance, 
^gain,  occasioned  a  further  variety  of  names  amongst  them. 
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The  next  observation  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  diflerence  o^ 
orthography,  some  persons  writing  Sumamej  and  others 
Simamey  they  are  both  ri^ht,  though  not  in  the  same  1*^ 
spect.  1  shall  explain  this  in  few  words  :  those  Who  write 
the  term  Surname^  allege,  and  they  have  reason,  tliat  this 
form,  from  the  French  ^umome^  must  be  the  true  ortho^ 
graphy;  because  this  distinguishing  name,  which'became 
perfectly  necessary  after  the  use  of  Scripture  Christiaa 
names  was  introduced,  and  there  were  many  Jehns  and 
Thoma^s  in  the  same  place,  was  originally  written:  over  th€ 
Christian  name,  or  added  to  it;  either  of  which  well  justi- 
fies the  sense  of  the  prefix,  Sur;  and  for  this  custom  the/ 
vouch  mahy  instances  from  old  rolls  and  records.  Others, 
however,  are  equally  right  in  giving  it  Sirname^  or  Sirenanu: ; 
because  this  so  well  expresses  tne  nature  of  the  things 
wherever  the  appdlatibn  comes  from  the  n&me  of  the  Sv^i, 
or  ancestor,  with  Fiiz  or  4SS9n  understood.  Both,  therefore^- 
are  proper,  but  upon  differeat  considerations.  But  vou  will 
say,  are  we,  in  writing  correctly,  to  be  always  at  tne  trou- 
ble of  recollecting  the  original,  and  the  nature  of  the  nam^ 
when  we  are toexpress  this  addition,  and  to  be  perpetually 
considering  whether  we  ought  to  write  Sinwme  or  Surnafnef 
I  answer,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this,  gentlemea 
being  at  liberty  to  use  which  they  please,  since  it  will  ba 
always  understood  what  it  is  they  mean.  Besides^,  th^ 
figure  which  we  call  Catachresis,  or  an  abuse  of  words,  is 
readily  admitted  in  all  languages,  and,  in  this  case,  is  not 
only  pardonable,  but  even  reasonable.  I  shall  add,  thirdly, 
that  manv  of  the  Sirnames,  which  I  shall  produce,  appearing 
very  odd  and  singular,  those  gentlemen  that  bear  them, 
and  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased, I  Batter  myself,  to  see  these  appendages,  so  inti- 
mately united  to  themselves  and  their  own  persons,  clearly 
decyphered,  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  such  manner,  as  may 
both  gratify  their  curiosity  and  procure  their  amusement. 
And  whoever,  fourthly,  will  please  to  recollect  what  paina 
have  been  taken  by  Sigonius,  Salmasius,  Rosinus,  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  Koman  names,  will  incline  to  thiok, 
that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  our  producing  the  assem- 
l^lage  comprized  in  the  following  alphabet  to  the  public  i 
especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  many  Bonian  Sir^ 
^ameSy  as  we  may  stile  them,  were  formed,  as  the  anti- 
quaries tell  us,  from  their  praaiomina,  as  is  exactly  the 
case  here;  and  that  Mr.  Cam'den»  in  his  Remains,  has 
actually  omitted  this  large  tribe  of  English  Sirnames.  I 
add;^  lastly,  that,  in  names  that  are  ijiot  very  obvious  (I  speak 
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of  Christian  names)  I  shall  produce  examples,  leaving  the 
more  common  ones  to  approve  themselves  ;  and,  as  to  the 
Simames,  gentlemen  will  easily  recollect  families  amon^ 
Aeir  acquamtance  of  such  names :  and  I  make  no  question 
that  there  are  many  more  cases  of  the  kind  diian  I  shall 
mention,  it  being  not  in  die  least  pretended,  that  the  cata* 
logue  I  propose  to  give,  though  tolerably  large,  is  by  any 
means  complete. 

1772,  June.  T.  Row- 


§  3.  List  of  Simames,  with  their  Origin. 


Ma.  Urban, 

The  alphabet  I  promised  in 
refmed  to,  goes  as  foUows  : 

Amsel.Anselm,  Abp.  of  Can* 

terb. 
Austin.  Au^stinns. 
Allen.   Alem,   Chron.   Sax. 

Alanus,  Earl  of  Bretagne. 
Awbrey.    Alberic,  fam.  of 

Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Avery,  the  same. 
Amory,  Or  Emery.  Hamalri. 

Chron.  Sax.  Almericus,  or 

Ahnaricns,  orEmericns. 
Arnold,  common. 
Avis  and  Avice.  Avisia,  Haw* 

isa,  and  Hawisia,  names 

of  women. 
Anstis.  Anastatius,  Anastatia, 

Anstase. 
Ayscougb,  or  Askew.  Ascul* 

phus. 
Alphey,  Alphege,  Abp.  of 

Canterb.  Aipheg.  Domes- 
day. 
Adelur.  Domesday-book. 
Ancher.    Ealchere,    Chron. 

Sax.  and  Domesday. 
Anger.  Ansger.   Domesday. 
Bright.   Briht,    Chron.  Sax. 
Brand.  Chron.  Sax., 
Bayaard.  Chron.  Sax. 


jcfnr  last  Dsmber,  and  there 

Bernard  and  Barnard.  St 
Bernard. 

Bely.  British. 

Berniet  i.  e.  Benedict. 

Brandon.  Brendanus. 

Baldmn.  Abp.  of  Cant. 

Bartram.  Bertran,  or  Bert- 
rand. 

Brian.  Chrcto.  Sax. 

Bardolpli.  A.  Wood,  Hist  p. 
88,  Domesday. 

Blevis.  Bogo  in  Latin.  Bevis, 
of  Southampton. 

Blanch,  or  Blanc.  Common 
name. 

Blase.  Bp.  Blase. 

Ba^t.  Domesday-book. 

Baldric.  Baldericus,  Domesi 
day. 

Belcher,  Beecher.  Belchard, 
Domesday. 

Berenger.  Berengarius,  a 
writer  of  the  llth  century. 

Berner.  Bemerius,  Domes- 
day. 

Bise.   Biso,  Domesday. 

Blethin.  British. 

Chown.  Chun,  British. 

Cuthbert.  Saint  at  Durham. 
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Clements.  Common. 

Coleman.  Bede,  and  Chron. 
Sax. 

Cradock.  Caradoc,  British. 

Cadmon.  Csedmon,    Sax.    or 
Catamanus,  British. 

Christian.  Common,  woman's 
name. 

Clare.  St  Clara. 

Csesar. 

Cnute,  or  Knowd.  Canutus, 
or  Cnutus. 

Carbon  el  L  Donoesdav. 

Chetell,     Kettle.     Ketellus, 
Domesday. 

Coif.  Colfius,  Domesday* 

Corbet.  Domesday. 

Corven,  or  Corwen.  Domes- 
day. 

Crouch.  Croce,  Domesday. 

Calf.  Domesday. 

Collins.  Son  of  Collin. 

Dudley.  Common. 

Dunstan.  A  Saint,    Abp.   of 
Cant. 

Dennis.    Dionysius,*    French 
Saint,  St.  Dennis. 

Durand,  or  Durant.  Durand- 
us  and  Durantus. 

Drew.  Dm,  Domesday.  Dru- 
go,  or  Drogo,  Latin. 

Degory.  Common. 

Duncan.    Common  in   Scot- 
land. 

Dun.  Chron.  Sax.  if  not  from 
the  complection. 

Ellis.  Corruption  of  Elias. 

Elmer.  £lmer,  Chron.  Sax. 
and  Domesday. 

Everet.  Everarcf,  bp.  of  Nor- 
wich, and  fam.   of  Digby. 

Edolph.  Eadulph,  Chron.  Sax. 
and  Domesday. 

Emery,  v.  Amory. 

Kdvvin.  Common  Saxon  name. 

Evaiis.  Brit  for  John. 

VOUU  1 


Eachard.  Wood,  Hist  p.  58- 

Achard,  Domesday. 
Eddy.  Domesday. 
Egenulph.    Domesday.    Eu« 

genuffus,  fam.  of  Ferrers. 
Ede.  Eudo,  Domesday. 
Edem.  Brit 
Etty.  V.  Eddy. 
Fulk.    Fulco,   and  Falcasius^ 

Earl  of  Aiyou. 
Farant.  Ital.  and  Fr.  for  Fer- 
dinand. 
Frederick  and  Ferry.   Com* 

mon. 
Fabian.    A.    Pope,     and    in 

Domesday. 
Fulcher.     Dugd.    Warw.   p. 

475.  and  Monast  ii.  23  i, 

628. 
Frewen.    Freawine,    Chron. 

Sax. 
GiflFard.  Chron.  Sax. 
Gertrude.  Common ;  a  Saint, 
Gethin.  Brit  Gittin. 
Godard.  Common. 
Goodman.  Godman,  Ingulph. 

p.  52. 
Gerard,  Gerald  and  Garret 

Girard,  Chron,  Sax. 
Gesil,  or  Sitsil.  Brit. 
Gerald,  v.  Gerard. 
Garret,  v,  Gerard. 
Govven,  Brit.  v.  Walwyn. 
Godwyn.  Earl,  Temp.  Edw. 

Conf. 
Guy.  Guido,  or  Wido.  Chron. 

Sax. 
German.  A  famous  Saint 
Gladwin.  Saxon. 
Gunter.  Ingulph,  p.  lOi.  A. 

Wood,  Hist  p.  84. 
Goody.  Godiva,  or  Goditha, 

woman^s  name. 
Godeschal.    Godescallus.    P. 

Bleiensis,  p.  120.  Camdeu 

Col.   CCLIX* 
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Godrick.  Dooicsdav. 
Griffith  and  Griiin*  Brit. 
Gamlin.       Domesday     and 

Cbaucer. 
Gamble.  Game],  Sax. 
Girth.  A  brother  of  Haiotd  V. 
Goslin,  orGowlwig,  or  Jos- 

celin.  Gotcelinus. 
GoodluckiGodlucuSjDoDies- 

day. 
Grimes.  £)0QQe9davJ  Hence 

ixrimsby,  com.  Line. 
Grimbald.  A  saint«  Grimbalr 

dus,  Domesday. 
Gimcelin.  Domesday. 
GuthJake.       St.      Gutblac^ 

Domesday. 
Heward.  Domesday.. 
Hesketh.  Askaeth  and  Has* 

cuitb,  Domesday.  So  Hasr 
.  cojt  and.  HascuLph^  in  fam. 

of  Musard. 
Herbert.  Cliron.  Sax. 
Harvey  and  Ifervey.  Bishop 

of  Ely.  Skelton>  and  fam. 

of  Bagot. 
Hibbert  anid  Hubbard.    Uu« 

bert, 
Hubaid.  Domesday. 
Hamond.  Hamo,  common. 
Harman  and  Herman.  Chron. 

Sax. 
Huldrick.  Domesday. 
Harold.  Kings  of  England* 
Hoel  and  Howel.  Brit 
Hanselin.Ancelin|DomesdajE. 
Uode  and  Hood.      Odo  or 

Oddo.  abp.  of  Cant,  and 

bp.  of   Baieux.  v.  Otes, 

below;  and  Ottev» 
Hake*.     Haco^  andi  Hacim. 

Cbroo*  Sax. 
Hamelin.    DoxBes^ay.    and 

Dugd.  Ban  1.  p.75.r 
Harding.  Dom«8aay/aad  In« 

gulptu  p.  87» 


Hasting.  Dbmesday. 
Herebrand.  Domesdayt. 
Herward.  Chron.  Sax» 
Hi>ward.  Domesday. 
Jeniiet.     Woman^a     name, 

common  in  France. 
Jefiiry.  G^fridus^  common. 
JordoD.  Dr.ThoTttton^  p.  439. 
Josceline.  v.  Goslin. 
Joyce.  Jodoca  or Jocosa^  wo* 

man^s  nam.e. 
Ingram.   Ingelramus  or  £n* 

gelramus,  .common. 
Jernegan.  Domesday. 
Jolland.  Jollan,  Domesday. 
Ivo^  or  Ive.  Domesday. 
Ithel.  Brit. 
Kennet    Keneth,     Scottish 

kings. 
Knowd.v.  Caute* 
Ketell.  V.  Chetell. 
Liming.  Domesday. 
Lam.bert^     and     Lamibarde, 

abp.  oip  Cant. 
Lucy.  Lucius^  or  Lucia.  M> 

Parisypi.  576. 
Leveiick^     and      Laverack. 

LeofriC|    and    Levericus. 

Annal.  Burton,  p.  247. 
St.  Leger.  De  Santo  Leode* 

g^o. 
Lefwin.    Leofwin,    common 

Sax.    name^  wHtten  also 

Lewen,  as  in    Domesday 

and  P.  Bles.  p.  116. 
Lewen,  v.  Lefwin. 
Levui,  and  Levinz.  I>>mes- 

day.Liviii^  Camden.  Lifing, 

Chron.  Sax. 
ASaunce,  and  Morris.  Mauri* 

tius,  the  Saint. 
Mer&n.  Merefinus^  Mervio, 

British. 
MeredithyBrit. 
Merrick.  Meric,  Brit. 
Milicent^  woman's  name. 
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Muriel,  wotnai/s  nlim^. 
Miles.  Milo,  common. 
Maud,  and  Mawd.  Matilda, 

woman's  name* 
Mallet  Chron.  Sax. 
Mabel.  Mabilif,  l^Iabella,  or 

Amabilia. 
Mauger.  Malgerius,  Rapin,  L 

p.  165. 
Madocks,  orMadox.  Madoc, 

Brit. 
Mor^ran.  Brit. 

Macy,  or  Massy.  Domesday. 
Maino.  Domesday. 
Maynard.  Domesday,  Cam- 
den, p.  73. 
Murdac.  Domesday. 
Muriin.  v,  Merfin. 
Neale,  Negullus,  bp.  of  ELIy. 

Niel,  ChroQ.  Sax. 
NoeL   Natalis.    Camden,  p. 

128.  thinks  it  may  be  from 

the  time  .when  bom. 
Norman.   Chron.   Sax.    In-* 

gulph.  p.  10.  Dugd.  Bar. 

I.  p.S. 
Otwell.'  Ottue],  Chron.  Sax. 
Omer.  Eoiner,   Chcpn.  Sax. 

Andomarus,  a  Saint. 
Orson.    .Urso,     Domesday, 

Dugd.   Mon.   III.  p.   261. 

Urse,  whence  Fitz-Urse. 
Otes.  Otho,  or  Odo,  v.  Hode. 
Ottey,  a  nick-name  fromOdo 

or  £udo,  V.  Hode, 
Oswald.    A.Saint. 
Owen,    Brit.    Audoenus   or 

Eugenius. 
Osborne.  R«pin,  I.  p.   168. 

Osbem,  Chron.  Sax. 
Oger.  Domesday. 
Obi¥e,    the  Saipt,    and  in 

Domesday, 
Orme.  Dotmesday* 
Other.  Ohier,  Chron.  Sax. 
Oagthred.  v.  Uctred. 


Pamel.  Wcfman's  name,  Pe« 
tronilla. 

Piffot  Ingulpfa.  p.  87.  It  may 
be  a  sirname,  meaning 
speckled,  Camden,  p.  129. 

Paine,  oy  Payne,  Paganus, 
Domesday.  9pelm.  Gloss, 

.:  p.  443. 

Pasanel,  or  PaineL  SpeliQ. 
Oloss.  p.  443, 

Percivstl,  t^onuaon. 

Pascal,  several  Pop^s.  Cam* 
den,  p.  128,  thinks  it  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  from 
the  time  when  born, 

Paulin.  Paulinns,  abp.  of 
York, 

Picotte.  Dpmesday. 

Pipard.  Domesday* 

Pontz,  or  Poyntz.  Domesday, 

Puntz.  V.  Pontz. 

Pritchard.  Brit/  ap  Jlichard, 

Price.  Brit  ap  Rice. 

Pugh.  Brit  ap  Hugh* 

Powell.  Brit  ap  Hoel,  or 
HoweL 

St  Quintin,  Quintinus,  the 

'    Saint. 

Rothery.  Rodericus. 

Rudd.  Rbudd,  Brit 

RoUe.  Raoule,  the  French  of 
RadulpJb,R^ph,  Raulf,  and 
Half. 

Ralph.  V.  RoUe* 

Revnard  and  Rainer,  Domes- 
day. Reyoardus,  Camden, 
p.  73. 

Reynold.  Sax.  R^nold,  and 
JKegenold,  &c. 

Rose,  woman^s  name. 

Randied  and  Randolph,  com- 
mon Christian  names. 

Raymond,  Earls  of  Provence. 

Remy.  Remige,  Remy,  from 
Remigius,  a  S^int 

Rolf.    jSomesday. 
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Rotrock.  Domesday. 

Sitsel.  V.  Gesil. 

Seymour.  St  Maur,  Semaru^ 

Domesday. 
Star  and  Stor.  Domesday. 
Sewal  and  Sewald.   Sivvald, 
'    Domesday. 

Seward.  Siward,  Sax.  Earl. 
Siwald.  V.  Sewal. 
Silvester,  several  Popes, 
fianders  and  Saunders,  nurse- 
name  from  Alexander. 
Sebright.    Saebyrht,    Chron. 

Sax.  corrupted  of  Scige- 

bert,  Camden,  p.  87. 
"fiampson,  common.    . 
Selwyn,  Saxon. 
Sidney,  common. 
Savery,  Savaricus. 
<SearIe.  Serlo,  very  common 

formerly. 
Sayer.  Saerws,  M.  Westmin. 

p,  280.  Domesday. 
Sankey.  Sancho,  Span. 
IStaverd.  Domesday. 
Swain.  The  king. 
Sentlo.  De  Sancto  Lupo,  or 

De  Sancto  Laudo. 
Semarton,  St.  Martin. 
Seimple,  or  Sampol,  «.  e.  St 

Paul. 
Sampiere,  or  St  Pierre.  St 

Peter. 
.  Samond,  or  Samon.  De  Sane. 

Amando. 


Sinclair.  De  Sancta  Clam. 
Senliz,   Singlis,   or    Sanli^ 

De  Sancto  Lizio. 
Toly.    A  crasis  for  St  Oly^ 

I.  e.  St.  Olave. 
St  Tabbe,   <.,  e.  St  Ebb^ 

Camden,  p.  129. 
St  Tows,  f.  r.  St  Osyth«i 

Camden,  ibidem. 
Tristram,  common. 
Thurstan,  abp.  of  York. 
Tancred,  common. 
Th  eobald,  abp.  of  Canteibar}^ 
Terrick  and  Terry.    Theo* 

derick. 
Tudor.  Brit.  Theodore. 
Talbot  Domesday. 
Tovy.  Domesday. 
Turgod,    or  Tboroughgood. 

Turgotus,  Ingulphus. 
Thorold.  Dugd.  Baron*  and 

Ingulph. 
Vincent,  many  writers. 
Vivian.Wood's  Hist  IL  p-  39a 
Uctred,  or  Oughtred.  CfaroD» 

Sax.  and  Domesday. 
Ulmer,  Domesday. 
Walter,,  common. 
Wulstan  and  Wol8ton,a  Saint. 
Walwyn,  or  Gawen,  Brit 
Warin.  Guarinus. 
Wishart.  Wiscard,  or  Gois« 

card 
Wade.  Domesday. 
Walerand.  Walaram,  Chron. 

Sax. 


Simberd,  or  StBarbe.    De 

Sancta  Barbara. 

Here  ends  my  imperfect  list ;  and  I  shall  only  observe 
upon  it,  1st,  that  the  families,  bearing  names  of  this  kind, 
are  generally  old,  our  earliest  distinctions  being  by  the  Fits^ 
afterwtirds  dropped  or  omitted.  2diy,  the  British  or  Welch, 
as  likewise  the  Scots,  had  their  ap  and  ab^  mab  and  ^naCy  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  our  Fitz^  but  in  many  cases  have; 
left  them  off.  3dly,  I  think  it  very  remarkable,  that,  in  Dr. 
f  iddes's  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop 
•f  London^  13  called  Dr.  £dmuads»  and  Stephen  Gardinef-, 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Stephens.  These  prelates  indeed, 
had  no  children^  but  these  instances- may  serve  to  shev^, 
nevertheless,  with  what  facility  Christian  names  would  pass 
into  sirnames,  in  ca%es  where  there  were  children. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
1772,  Julyy  Atig.  T.  Row. 


I  4,  Simames  derived  fivm  Trades,  Occupations^  Professions^ 
and  Conditions  of  Life^  wm  obsolete. 

Archer.    There  is  a  noble  fitmily  of  this  name. 

Arrowsmith.    So  named  from  the  old  trade  of  making  tlie 
keads  of  arrows. 

Armitage*    Corrupted  from  Hermitage. 

Abbot.  • 

Arblaster.    Balistarius  in  Latin. 

Billman.    The  bill  was  an  instrument  much  used  in  war^ 
%x\A  by  watchmen. 

3owes<  De  igrcubtis,  Carapbeirs  lives  of  the  Admirals, 
IT.  p.  267, 

Bowman.    Ibidem, 

Butts.    The  place  of  exercising  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Boulter.  From  bolting  or  sifting  flour;  or,  perhaps,  a 
maker  of  arrowheads,  v.  Shotbolt. 

Bowyer.    He  that  made  or  sold  bows. 

Bro^d^pear.    The  spear  is  qow  little  used. 

Breakspear.    v.  Broadspear. 

Benbow,  quasi  Bend-bpw.  Campbell,  iv.  p.  267. 

Cardinal.  i 

Crosier.    The  ancient  pafttora,l  staff  of  oqr  prelates. 

Forester,  and  by  continaction  forster ;  an  officer  of  ac^ 
count  whilst  the  lorest^bsws  weve  in  foroe. 

Foster.  From  fostering  or  nursing ;  the  first  of  which  if 
now  little  used. 

Fortescu,  qiiosi  Stronj^-shi^ldt  Tk^  j^hi^ldis  nowou^of 
use. 

Friar. 

Fletcher.  .  He  whose  husioesf.  if  was  to  fi^jbh, .  or  put  th« 
feathers  to  the  arrows,  ffom  the  English. word  .^£i^^;  or^ 
perhaps,  a  maker  of  arrows,  from  the  Fr^uch/lefihe. 

Forbisber,  Jn  Latin  Farbator,  vide  Spelman's  Gloss,  in 
VQce;  called  iromfurbishing,  i  e.  cleaniD^gand  W^htenix^ 
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of  armour.  It  is  not  the  S2Mm  formunge^  as  Spelmaa 
di?rivesit;  but  is  the  French/ouriir,  whence  they  have  the 
term  ^ourbisseuTj  in  the  same  sense. 

Falkner.    A  falconer.  ^    ^ 

Hawker.  One  that  sports  with  hawks;  and  not  from 
hawking  and  pedliiig>  though/ in  some  cases,  perhaps,  from 
this  last.    ' 

Hookeman.  The  hook  was  anciently  a  warlike  instru- 
ment 

Minors.  This,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken  from  the  frian 
ininon,  or  greyfriars^ — ^bnt  qii^re;  for  see  Camden,  p.  1501 

Moigne,  or  Monke.  The  French  i^  La  Moincj  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  Monke. 

Massinger.  Denominated|  I  supposei  from  the  mass.  We 
bave  a  good  comic  poet  of  this  name. 

Masters.    De  monasteriis.  Camden,  p.  150. 

Nun.  •  ^     • 

PrcTOst.  Lat.  prapositus,  but  immediately  taken  firom 
the  French. 

«  Pike.  An  instrument  of  war  now  disused;  hntq. pikcy 
the  fish)  as  Camden,  p.  130. 

Prior.    This  has  relation  to  that  monastic  officer. 

Pope.     He  has  nothing  to  do  here  now. 

Pyle.    So  called  fi-om  the  head  or  pile  of  the  arrow. 

Pilgrim.       ■ 

Palmer. .  A  pilgrim  returning  from  Jerusalem,  and  cany- 
ing  a  palm-brancn. 

rarmenter.  PergamenatriuSy  a  maimer  of  parchment  A. 
Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiq.  p.  90. 

Pointer.  A  maker  of  points,  ibrm^rly  much  worn ;  or 
perhaps,  one  that  pointed  arrows.  ' 

Strongbow*    Campbell,  iv.  p.  267. 

Stringer.  He  had  his  employhierit  in  the  tirade  of  bow- 
tnaking;  or,  perhaips,  in  maaine  the  strings  only. 

Stringfellow.  ^me  als  the  fortndr.  A  dame  common  in 
the  north.  '    \.«  . 

Spearman,  vi.  Broadspear.  ^ 

Sll^ke^near,  c^.  Broadspear.    -'",'•'    ""  ^' 

Shotbolt.  The  bolt  was  the  head  of  an  arrow,  but  I 
square  one.     .  .  ' 

Tal^fil,  or  TVlsa^e.  Tibe  name'  of  a  shielU ;  but  ibi^  I 
ibink,  died  with*  the  persdn.  dee  Camden*tf  Remains,  p. 
129,  Dugd.  Bartthage,  I.  p.  31. 

Vaiva^or,  or  Vavasor.  The  name  of  a  certain  rank  or 
order.    See  Spelm;  Gloss,  v.  Falvasons. 
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Ward*  A  commoa  name;  but  the  thing  has  been  much, 
though  not  entirely^  disused,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
court  of  wards  and  liveries.  Wards  there  are  yet  of  the 
coort  of  chancery* 

lam,  &c« 

T*  Row. 

1772,  Oct.  */ 


LXXIIL  Origin  of  the  word  Ladjr, 

Mb«  Ukban^ 

As  I  have  studied  more  wh«t  appertaiss  to  the  ladies  than 
to  the  gentlemen,  I  will  satiiy  you  bow  it  came  to  pass  that 
women  of  fortune  were  callctd  tadict,  even  before  their  hus«» 
bands  had  any  title  to  convey  that  mark  of  distinction  to 
them.  You  must  know,  then,  that  heretofore  it  was  the 
fashion  for  those  families  whom  Grod  had  blessed  with  afflu* 
ence,  to  live  constantly  at  their  mansion-houses  in  the. 
country,  and  that  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  wiih  her  own  hands^ 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  and  she  was  called  by  them  the 
Lcjf'^ajf,  u  e.  in  Saxon,  the  bread*giver.  These  two  words 
were  in  time  corrupted,  and  the  meaning  is  now  as  little 
known  as  the  practice  which  gave  rise  to  it;  yet  it  is  from 
that  hospitable  custom,  that,  to  this  day,  the  ladies  in  this 
kingdom  alone,  serve  the  meat  at  their  own  tables. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

1772)  June. 


LXXIV.  Pigs  of  Lead. 
§  1  •  iln  ctieient  Pig  of  Lead  diseavcred  m  Hini$  CommoH. 

Mr.  URBiUi, 

As  some  workmen  were  digging  for  gfwr^  Iftst  winter,  cm 
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Hints  Common,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  north  from  the 
Watling-street-road,  they  disco- 
vered at  the  depth  of  four  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
pig  of  lead,  one  hundred  and  fift^ 
pounds  weight,  with  an  inscription 
ca9t  in  basso  relievo,  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  an  equal  height. — 
Through  favour  of  tne  possessor, 
Ralph  Floyer,  F4iq.  I  hav6  been 
permitted  to  measure  and  make  an 
exact  drawing  of  this  monument  of 
antiquitjr,  which  I  have  herewith 
sent  you,  not  doubting  o^  your 
readiness  to  oblige  your  antiquarian 
readers  with  a  representation  of  it 
in  your  Magazine,  to  whom  it  is 
also  submitted  for  an  eocplanation, 

by, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Richard  Green. 

Litchfield^  Oct  17. 

P.S.  Hints,  called  by  the  Saxons 
HENDON,  (orOld  Town)  is  a  plea- 
sant village,  whose  lofty  situation 
commands  a  very  extensive  pros- 

Cct  of  the  counties  of  Stafford, 
licester,  and  Derby ;  it  is  about 
four  miles  from  Litchfield,  and  three 
from  Tamworth.  Near  the  church, 
which  is  prebendal,  there  is  a  very 
large  tumulus,  not  long  since 
planted  over  with  firs, 
1772,  Dec. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

WE  are  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  Floyer  for  communicat- 
jng  to  the  public  the  very  ancient  block  of  lead  discovered 
upon  Hmts  Common,  Com.  Staf  A.  D.  1771,  and  to  Mr. 
Gri  en^  whose  accuracy  in  those  things  is  well  known  to  you, 
and  may  be  thorouglily  depended  upon,  for  presentin 
With  an  exact  drawing  of  it.    ^^  -   » »   ^  -      - 


aea  upon,  lor  presenting  us 
This  blocks  so  perfect  in  all 
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its  parts,  and  a  remnant  of  such  remote  antiquitv,  may  be 
esteemed  a  most  admirable  curiosity.  The  mscription 
is  to  be  read  Iinpef^atore  Fespasiano  septitnUmf  Tito  Im^ 
peratore  quintHmj  ConsulibttSf  and  plainly  betokens  the  year 
of  Christ  76,  U.  C.  828,  when,  viz.  brfore  the  kalends 
of  July,  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  consuls,  the  first 
the  7th,  and  the  other  the  5th  time*.  Titiis,  the  son,  is 
here  called  emperor  as  well  as  his  father,  having  been  asso<» 
ciated  by  his  father  in  the  government  of  the  empiref ;  and 
this  block  of  lead  is  now,  A.  D.   1773,  1697  years  old. 

The  weight  of  the  piece  is  I50lb.  avoirdupois,  this 
being,  I  presume,  that  species  of  weight  with  which  the 
gentlemen  tried  it.  The  pound  avoirdupois  is  heavier,  as 
all  know,  than  the  Troy  pound,  and  the  Troy  pound  is 
heavier  than  the  Roman  pound,  in  the  proportion  of  1560 
grains  to  12561;  insomuch  that  it  weighed  more  than  150 
pounds  Roman  weight.  But  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
little  would  be  learned  from  it,  though  one  should  be  at  the 
pains  of  computing  the  exact  Roman  weight  of  it  to  a 
scruple.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
that  it  was  of  a  proper  size  (22j  inches  long,)  and  weight, 
for  loading  and  unloading,  and  a  suitable  burthen  for  a  small 
horse,  such  as,  I  imagine,  the  British  horses  then  were ; 
and  especially  in  bad  roads§,  as  we  may  suppose  the  ways 
in  our  island  certainly  to  have  been  before  the  military  roads 
were  formed,  which  was  not  done  till  many  years  aner  the 
reign  of  Vespasian. 

The  figure  of  the  piece  is  incommodious ;  the  size,  indeed, 
22  i  inches,  was  convenient  enough  for  lifting  ;  and  the  weight 
was  sufficiently  manageable  by  a  man  in  loading:  but  as 
the  bottom  was  broader  than  the  top,  the  in!$cription  being 
undoubtedly  put  on  the  uppermost  and  most  visible  side 
when  out  of  the  mould,  this  of  course  would  tnAe  it  trou* 
blesome  either  in  taking  up  or  laying  down.  The  letters, 
and  the  border  round,  were  impressed,  I  conceive,  by  an 
engraven  stamp  of  iron,  applied  whilst  the  metal  was  hot, 
if  not  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  or  mould,  and  con-* 
sequently  the  die  must  have  been  renewed  every  year,  the 
date  annually  varying.  The  person  that  marked  the  piece 
was  certainly  the  Roman  director,  or  superintendant  of  the 


*  Fasti  Consalares,  p.  79. 
f  Universal  History,  XV.  p.  28. 
J  Grcaves's  Works,  I.  p.  305, 

§  The  face  of  the  country  was  then  OTer^rown  with  wooaS|  and  the  patba 
««rc  both  narrow,  and  but  little  beaten. 
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mina  and  furnBce^  and  the  Hanip  was  iatended  to  shew,  in 
^  way  of  a  certificate,  tlMt  die  block  had  either  paid  the 
proper  tribute,  or  was  of  the  due  weight,  or  of  legal  purity, 
or  lastly^  was  added  for  a  reason  to  be  given  below. 

As  this  piece  wjis  smelted  so  long  since  as  the  year  76, 
this  may  lead  us  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  history 
of  lead  in  this  island  ;  as  also  into  the  country  whence  this 
piece  in  particular  came. 

To  judge  from  Cassar*s  silence,  there  was  no  plmnbum 
nigrum*^  or  lead^  in  BritaiUf  when  he  was  here ;  nor 
4oes  Strabo,  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  I  think,  take  notice 
of  any.  But  this  notwithstanding,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  Britons  had  mines  of  this  metal  long  before.  Csesar 
staid  but  a  short  time  in  the  island  on  either  of  bis  espedi^ 
lions,  and  could  know  little  or  notbina|  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  it,  where  the  lead  mines  usually  are,  and  which  in 
general  were  very  remote.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  knew 
•ometbingi  and  yet  not  much  more  Ihau  he  did.  And  it 
appears,  from  certain  particulars,  to  come  to  something 
more  posntive^  that  lead  was  probably  gotten  ,here  before 
^sBsar^s  invasion.  According  to  Beae,'  piles  armed  with 
lead,  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  were 
the  defensive  efforts  of  Cgssivallannus^  to  obstruct  the  pas* 
fdge  of  that  river  by  Julius  Caesarf :  and  if  so,  lead  was 
vnquestiotiably  the  product  of  the  bland  at  that  time,  and 

Srobably  long  before.  This  though,  perhaps,  may  be  a 
oubtful  fact ;  and  therefore  we  shall  seek  out  for  some- 
thing more  certain.  John  Iceland  mentions  a  plate  of  lead, 
or  trophy  as  he  calls  it,  older  than  this  in  question,  dug  up 
near  the  lead  mipes  in  Somersetshire,  and  inscribed  mih 
itie  name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  the  9th  year  of  bis 
tribunitial  powej%  or  A*.  D.  49 1];  which  surely  must  have 
been  gotten  ^d  smelted  by  the  Britons.  Claudius  came 
hither  out  A.  D.  44,  when  the  Legionaries,  totally  unused  to 
siicb  employments,  wanted  the  iiecessary  skill  for  opening 
and  working  of  mines,  and.  manufactunng  of  ore^  even 
supposing  they  were  informed  there  was  lead  in  the  island 
Besides^  they  had  important  business  of  another  and  veiy 
different  kind  upon  their  hands,  subduing  the  country  and 
m^ing  settlements  in  it,  and  therefore  were  not  likely  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  such  undertakings,  which  are 

♦  Le«d  wmi  etlMpiumium  nigrum  to  distinsuish  it  from  tin,  orplnmhvm  kiium, 
f  Bed)i.  I.  0.  2. 

i  Lelacnd  AMert  Artbori.  p>  45.  laTodu  V*  of  the  Collects oea«  So#alfo 
^t.  itttsstsvfe*!  Worki»  I.  p.  1gl2. 
y  Vr.  Mu9grarc,  L  p.  182. 
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tuore  adapted  to  people  long  established  in  a  country,  and 
abounding  with  leisure  and  opportunity.  Dr.  Musgrave, 
indeed,  thinks  the  Romans  might  be  employed  in  the  mines, 
but  it  appears  to  me  far  more  probable,  that  the  natives 
wroufi'ht  them  A.  D.  49,  and  that  they  had  wrought  them  long, 
(how  lonff  is  uncertain)  and  perhaps  many  centuries  before. 
What  further  convinces  me  that  lead  was  known  to  the  Bri- 
tons before  either  Claudius  or  Julius  Caesar's  time,  is  its  name^ 
which  appears  tobeCeltic.The  Sai£ons,indeed^  called  this  me- 
tal by  the  name  of  LEAD,  whence  we  have  our  word :  but  then, 
this  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  British,  as  the  Sax- 
ons had  probably  no  acquaintance  with  this  metal  till  they 
came  hither.  In  the  Irish  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic, 
and  a-kin  consequently  to  the  British,  lead  is  cMeALmidhe^ 
whence,  as  I  think,  the  Saxons  took  tbeu:  name.  The 
word  mine  is  orifi;inally  the  British  mwyth  which  is  explained, 
by  Mr.  Richards,  the  ore  cfamj  metal;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  some  places,  the  ore  is  called  mine  as  well  a3  the  shaft 
is,  where  such  ore  is  gotten.  I  infer,  that,  as  the  names 
of  the  metal,  and  of  the  ore  whence  it  is  extracted,  and 
of  the  place  where  it  is  dug,  are  all  of  Celtic  origi- 
nal, the  Briton^  appear  to  have  had  the  art  of  miuing, 
and  were  the  first  that  opened  .the  earth  for  that  pur-f 

Eose  here,  and  that  tliey  nad  done  this,  in  all  probability, 
efore  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Julius  Caesar.  This  opinion  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  words  of  Pliny,  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  *Nigro  pi  umbo 
ad  fistulas  laminastjue  utimur,  laboriosids  in  Hispama  eruto^ 
totasque  per  Gallias :  sed  in  Britannia  summo  terrce  corio 
^deo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur,  ne  plus  certo  modo  fiat/ 
Pliny  finished  his  work  about  U.  C.  830,  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  not  more  than  32  years  after  the  date  of  the 
Claudlan  inscription  above,  and  yet  his  words  imply,  fii-st, 
that  lead  could  then  be  gotten  here  in  any  quantity ;  2d\y^ 
that  the  Romans  had  then  taken  the  management  or  regu- 
lation of  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  passed  a 
restraining  act,  in  respect  of  quantity,  about  them. .  This 
act  perhaps  Was  made  oeifore  A.  D.  76.  U.  C.  828.  and  might 
be  the  cause  of  our  block's  being  stamped,  supposing,  that 
is,  that  the  said  stamp  was  neither  intended  to  denote  thac 
Ihe  piece  had  paid  the  tribute,  nor  to  assure  the  purchaser 
of  its  legal  weight  and  purity,  as  conjectured  above.  And 
3dly,  that  mines,  in  all  probability,  had  then  been  long 
wrought  here,  and  even  before  the  year  49,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  cera. 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  country  whence 
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the  pig  catne.  As  it  was  found  near  the  Watling-street^ 
which  pointed  towards  Wales,  it  is  obvious  to  imagine  the 
piece  was  brought  from  that  quarter  of  the  island ;  but  then 
It  should  be  considered^  that  the  road  called  the  Watlinff- 
street  was  not  then  made,  and  that  Hints-common  is  neany 
in  a  direct  line  to  London,  either  from  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire or  the  Wapentake  of  Worksworth,  in  the  same  county, 
in  both  which  districts  lead  was  gotten  very  anciently,  inso* 
much  that  the  piece  might  be  brought,  with  equal  probabi« 
lity,  from  amongst  the  Coritani  of  Derbyshire ;  I  may  say, 
with  greater  probability,  as  their  country  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  before  the 
Ordevices  were  subdued  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,.  and  conse- 
quently their  lead  works  would  be  known  to,  and  would 
come  under  the  management  of,  the  Eomans,  sooner  than 
My  works  in  North  Wales.  In  a  word,  it  appears  more 
reasonable,  that  A>  D.  76,  a  block  of  Roman  lead,  for 
such  it  then  was,  should  be  brought  upon  a  small  Peak 
horse  out  of  Derbyshire,  than  out  of  Wales,  a  country,  which, 
in  the- north  part,  seems  not  to  have  been  peaceably  settled 
^till  U.  C.  826,  when  Julius  Agricola  was  governor^  and 
but  two  years  before  this  block  was  stamped.* 

T.  Row. 

P.S.  Blocks  of  lead  were  formerly  called  p?^x;  but  these 
l)eit>g  too  heavy  to  be  easily  managed,  as  they  weighed 
three  hundred  weight,  more  or  less,  they  are  now  commonly 
made  in  Derbyshire  into  two  pieces.  The  term  pig  had 
'relation,  I  conceive,  to  a  sorao^  which  I  suppose  might  be  an 
heavier  block.  The  term  scm  is  still  retained  in  the  word 
sow^nietal,  and  perhaps  might  be  chiefly  used  for  blocks  of 
cast  iron,  though  Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  an  oblong  mass  of 
leady  and  Dr.  Littleton  interprets  a  sow  of  leady  by  inassa 
ptumbi  MAJOR  conflata^  which  shews  however,  that,  in  bis 
idea,  the  saw  was  a  larger  mass  than  the  pig, 
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%  2.  Pig  of  Lead  found  near  Stockb ridge ^  Hants. 
Mr.  Urban,  JVbv.  7. 

A  PIG  of  lead  was  found  on  the  verge  of  Broughton-brook, 
near  Stockbridge,  Hants,   on  the  Houghton  side  of  the 

*  UniT.  Hist.  xix.  p.  136,  seq.  The  Britannia  Prima,  whence  Clau4tut*s 
VIock  camr>  had  been  formed  into  a  province  by  Vespasian,  before  A.  D.  49. 
^ut  our  piece  could  not  come  thence  j  and  the  Silnr^s  were  too  far 'o«t  of  the 
mi\xt  in  respMt  of  London. 
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^ter,  Aug.  11,  1783.  It  weighs  near  156ib«  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  South,  Esq.  of  Bossington,  in 
the  said  county,  who  having  very  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  inscription  thereon,  of  which,  the  letters 
are  as  perfect  as  when  they  first  came  out  of  the  mould,  I 
9end  it  you  for  your  Miscellany,  and  hope  the  learned  anti-i- 

auaries  may  b6  induced  to  give  the  public  an  explanation 
iereo£ 

Y.Z. 

Having  communicated  this  to  one  of  our  antiquarian  coi^ 
respondents,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  he  had  received  » 
copy  of  it,  somewhat  different,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price 
of  Oxford,  with  the  same  view  of  obtaining  an  explanation. 
—-Our  correspondent  has  accordingly  favoured  us  with  th<^ 
following : 

NeronU  Augusti  ex  Keangu  IIII  Consults  Britannicu 

I  read  the  inscription  on  this  eighth*  pi^  of  lead  cast  hf 
|he  Romans  in  Britain,  and  discovered  in  uie  course  of  two^ 
|:enturies,  thus: 

The  fourth  Consulship  of  Nero  falls  A.  XJ.  C.  813.  A.  IX 
|I0,  when  he  had  for  nis  colleague  Cornelius  Cossus,  as 
Tacitusf  calls  him ;  or  as  the  Fasti  Consulares,  published 
by  Alroeloveen,:!:  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  in  an  Insc^ 
Grut  cxvwi.  cosso  lentvlo  cossi  filio  cos.  akb  vni.  5. 

Thus  far  our  way  is  clear ;  the  former  inscriptions  of  thii^ 
kind  exhibiting  the  Emperor's  names,  titles,  and  consulshipu 
But  here  Nero  seems  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  britanni- 
CVS,  which  no  other  of  his  monuments  or  coins  give  him.--i 
He  certainly  was  entitled  to  it,  for  in  bis  reign  the  Romans, 
continued  to  gain  fresh  conquests  in  this  island,  though  the 
Britons,  who  were  very  uneasy  in  this  state  of  servitude, 
made  several  efforts  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  particularly 
Vnder  the  conduct  of  Queen  Boadicea§. 

The  letters  HVLPMCOS  have  the  appearance  of  a  consul« 
sliip,  but  to  whom  to  ascribe  it,  is  the  difficulty. 


*  The  two  firtt  ire  deseribed  by  Mr.  Camden  in  Cheshire,  Brit.  p.  463, 
•d.  1607.  The  third  ocmr  Bniton  in  Somersetshire.  Horsl.  Brit.  Horn.  p.  34B. 
^ttk.  It.  Cur.  1.  US.  Tlic  fourth  and  fifth,  1734,  found  in  Yorkshire. 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  459,  and  vol.  xlix.  p.  646;  one  of  which  is  now  in  BriC 
>Mus.  (ArchcoL  V.  370;)  the  other  at  Riplcy-Hall,  the  scat  of  Mr.  John 
logoldsby.  Pennant's  Wales.  7'he  sixth  on  Hints  common,  co.  Stafford, 
177^.  Qent.  Mag.  xlii.  558.  xliii.  61  The  seventh  on  Cromford  on  the 
^oor,  OQ.  Derby,  iUustratcd  by  Mr.  Pegge,  ArcbsuL  v.  '^6^. 

f  Ann.  xir.  20. 

♦  P.  75. 

I  Wtrd,  in  Phii  Traat.  xlix.  690. 
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There  is  biitoiie  Consul  of  the  name  of  Ulpianus,  in  the. 
whole  series  of  Fasti  Consulares,  and  that  was  \  78  years  after 
the  date  here  given,  viz;  A.  U.  C.  228.  See  Gruter,  civ.  3. 
(a  reference  which  I  cannot  find;)  and  Censorinus  de 
Die  Nat.  c.  21. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  words  EX  ARGENT  and  caPjISCAS  ; 
and  the  sigles  like  xxx  may  be  the  numerals  expressing 
thirty. 

"  The  intent  of  making  the  blocks  of  lead  with  the  Em- 
peror's name,  miglit  be  to  authorise  the  sale  of  them-by 
virtue  of  his  permission.  Tlie  year  likewise,  and  the  name  of 
the  people  where  the  mines  lay,  were  necessary  to  be  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  amu&t  their  ac* 
counts  with  the  officers,  and  prevent  frauds  in  tne  execution 
of  their  trust.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  method  now 
made  use  of  in  the  lead  mines  is  not  much  different  from 
this.  For  the  pigs  are  upon  an  average  nearly  the  same 
weight  with  that  preserved  in  the  draught  of  that  found  ia 
Yorkshire,  viz.  Icwt.  Iqr.  16lb.  and  they  are  likewise  com- 
monly marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the 
smelter,  or  factor,  and  sometimes  both,  before  they  are 
sent  from  the  mines*." 

No  ancient  people  of  Britain  have  given  our  antiquaries 
so  much  trouble  to  settle  as  the  Cangi.  Mr.  ^  Horsley t^ 
after  a  good  deal  of  argumentation,  inclines  to  placie  thtta 
in  and  about  Derbyshire,  with  the  addition  of*  the  counties 
of  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester.  If  we  admit  witk 
him  and  Professor  WardJ,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessaiy 
that  the  pieces  of  lead  should  have  been  cast  in  the  county 
where  they  were  found,  this  new  discovery  will  not  help  us 
at  all  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  Cangi.  As  the  professor 
supposes  Camden's  twenty  pieces  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  in  Cheshire,  may  have  been  the  remains  of  the 
cargo  of  some  vessel  laden  with  them,  and  wrecked  on  thzU: 
shore ;  so  we  may  suppose  the  present  piff  was  lost  or 
dropped  in  its  passage  from  the  mines,  perhaps  those  of 
Mendip  in  Somersetshire,  which  are  the  nearest  I  i^collect 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  It  may  have  been  on  its 
way  down  the  Rumsev  river  to  the  port  of  Southampton, 
whose  ancient  name  of  Clausentum  is  by  Baxter  and  SaJmon 
derived  from  Clauz,  the  British  word  used  for  a  fort,and  Auton, 


♦  Ward,  lb.  696. 
f  P.  34.  55,  36. 
J   Ubisup.  p.  697, 
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die  <naine  of  the  river,  perhaps '«jrnonyaso»s  iiit)i  Aufoiu^ 
or  Avon. 

Dn  Gal«^  places  abovtt  the  river  Itcfaen  apeopliexif  .the 
Jdani^  distinct  frona  those  coumoaly  known  dv-  that  naine^ 
and  takes  then  for  Csesar's  Ic^nimagni  o/  Cenimagm^ 
whose  name  the  Dr.  fitncied  he  saw  presenred  in.  MeansUktp 
JUeanioraughy  Mean^  placet  hereabouts.  But  not  to  men- 
tion that  he  errs  in  saying  that  Ptolemy  places  PariM 
Magnus  [Portsmouth]  among  the  Ictnimagm^  vvbicb  is.not 
true  (for  Ptolemy  never  mentions  them.)  Mr.  Horsley  pro* 
poses  to  read  Icenif  Camgi,  or  Iceni^  JRegiii,  making  them 
two  distinct  people. 

To  return  to  the  Cmgi.  If  I  am  right  in  my^c^njectmre 
that  they  are  meant  on  the  present  piede  of  lestdV  it  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  orthography ;  to 
which  I  answer,  that  on  the  Hants  pi^  the  <c  is  bmilftedy  but 
a  spare  left  for  it.  On  the  lead  roent^^ie^  by  Iffr*  .Capf^^ 
the  Dame  is  spelt  Ceangi.  It  will  be  therefore  no  material 
Tariation  in  orthography,  especially  considering  :who  tbe 
workmen  were  that  made  or  composed  this  stamp,  to  find  i^ 
here  written  KIA^6l,  or  the  second  letter  may  be  an  imper^ 
feet  E. 

The  dimensions  of  the  present  pi^  correspond,  .within  a^ 
inch,  to  those  of  the  Kirshaw  ana  Hints  pigs.  The  weighl; 
is  near  156lb.  that  of  the  Kirshaw  Icwt.  Iqr.  16  lb.  of  the 
Hints,  now  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  at  Lit;chfield.  I56lb* 
Mr.  Pennantf  says,  this  last  weighs  1 52lb.  about  2ib*  mo;re 
than  the  common  pigs  of  lead. 

We  have  now  a  succession  of  these  pieces  for  the  reigns 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitiauj  and  fia* 
drian. 

The  words  E^  AKGEIt  may  be  explained  by  Mr.  Pennant^s 
observation^  that  the  Romans  found  such  plenty  of  silver  in 
the  Spanish  mines,  that  for  some  time  they  never  thought 
it  wortn  their  labour  to  extract  it  from  lead§*  In  later  ti^es 
tbev  discovered  an  ore  that  contained  silver,  tin,  and  lead^ 
and  these  three  metals  were  smelted  from  it.  It  appears 
that  the  first  product  was  the  tin,  the  second  the  silver^  and 
what  Pliny  calls  galsena,  which  was  left  behind  in  the  fiir* 
nace^  and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  our  litharge,  and  being 


iiiii^' 
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4  WwiftB,  I.  ^6. 
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melted  anin  became  lead,  or,  as  this  writer  calla  it,  black 
ilead,  to  distinguish  it  from  white  lead,  or  tin.* 

The  piece  of  lead  now  under  consideration,  is,  like  all 
She  others,  of  a  wedee-like  shape  prolonged,  a  transTerse 
section  of  which  would  form  a  wedge,  with  the  acute  ai^le 
flattened  for  the  sake  of  the  inscription.  On  the  basis 
b  a  hole,  seemingly  for  the  insertion  of  an  instrument^ 
thereby  it  might  be  lifted  by  a  crane. 

4773,  Feb. 


LXXV.  St  Blase,  ttie  patron  of  Wool-combers. 

Mr.  Urban, 

J  HAVE  been  often  asked  about  St.  Blasef,  and  his  being 
the  inventor  of  wooUcombUigj  or,  at  least,  the  patron  of  that 
art  Little,  however,  can  I  find  to  my  satisfaction;  but 
what  I  can  learn  of  him  I  shall  freely  impart  to  you,  never- 
theless, Mr.  Urban,  for  the  information  of  the  querists,  and 
in  hopes  that  those  who  know  more  of  this  vulgar  saint  may 
be  induced  to  ^ive  us  some  further  account  of  him,  and,  in 
particular  of  his  connection  with  the  wool-comiers^ 

Blase  was  a  Bishop  and  Martyr ;  and  his  see,  according 
to  the  Breviary,  was  Sebasta,  or  Sebask,  in  CappadociaJ.— 
He  is  a  person  of  great  note  amongst  the  vulgar,  who  in 
theirprocessions,  as  relative  to  the  wool-trade,  always  carry 
an  effigy  or  representation  of  him,  as  the  inventor  or  pa- 
tron of  their  art  of  combing  it  There  was  an  order  of 
knighthood  also  instituted  in lionour  of  him§  ;  and  his  day, 
which  stands  marked  at  this  day  in  our  calendar,  was  cele- 
brated 3  February.  He  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian,  about  the  year  283,  according  to  the.Legenda 
Aurea,  but  the  English  version  of  that  book  has  387  ;  neither 
of  the  dates  are  strictly  true,  since  Dioclesian  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire  till  A.  D.  284,  and  died  before  the  latter 
date.     Indeed,  authors  vary  much  about  the  time  of  his 


*  PI  in.  xxxir.  c.  6. 

•I-  He  is  written  mUo  Blasas;  and  Blaise  or  Blaise.  In  Uie  Aurea  Lcgenda, 
there  are  two  etymons  of  the  name,  both  of  them  ridiculous.  Aurea  Legenda, 
cap.  38. 

%  See  also  the  Aurea  Legcnda.  Others  reckon  him  patron  of  Annenta;  se« 
Collier's  Dictionary,  v.  Blaise  afid  Beda,  in  Martyrologioi  p.  340, 

I  Collier's  Dictionary  in  Voc«. 
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death*.  Before  his  death,  which  was  by  decapitation,  he 
was  whipped,  and  had  his  ^e^\x  lovn  ferrds  pectiiiibuSy  with 
iron  combs. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  from  this  account  of  the  Saint,  which 
yet  is  the  best  I  can  procure  of  him,  how  Blase,  comes  to 
oe  esteemed  the  patron  of  the  wool-combers.  And  when 
he  died,  his  prayer  to  our  Lord  was,  as  the  Golden  Legend 
has  it  in  the  English  Version,  "That  whosomever  desired 
hj's  heipe  fro  thyinfvrmyte  of  the  throtef,  or  requyred 
ayde  for  any  other  sekenes  or  infyrmy te,  that  he  wold  here 
hym,  and  myght  deserve  to  be  guarisshyd  and  heled^.  And 
ther  cam  a  voys  fro  Hevene  to  hym  sayeng  that  hys  peti- 
cion  was  graunted  and  shold  be  doon  as  he  had  prayd§.^' 
In  which  prayer,  there  is  not  a  word,  you  observe,  that 
concerns  the  wool-^covihers.  The  art,  no  doubt,  had  been 
invented  long  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Blase  ;  it  is  proba-o 
bly  one  of  those  very  ancient  ones,  or  which,  on  account 
of  their  great  antiquity,  the  invention  is  at  this  day  entirely 
unknown.  And  as  to  our  bishop,  I  am  of  opinion,  he  wag 
esteemed  the  patron  of  the  wool-combers^  merely  because 
he  was  tortured  with  an  instrument  of  the  kino,  with  an 
iron  comb.  I  can  find  no  other  reason  for  it ;  others  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  fortunate. 

Yours, 

1773,  August.  T.  Row; 


LXXVL  Wild  Cats  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  dog  is  thought  to  be  an  indigenous  animal  of  this 
island,  as  we  find  mention  made  of  British  dogs  in  the  most 
early  accounts  we  have  of  the  country  ;I|  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  cat,  as  appears  frpm  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  who 
diied  A.  D.  948,  where  a  considerable  value  is  put  upon 
them,  and  the  property  of  them  is  secured  by  penalties.^ 


*  Aimot.  ad  Bed»  Martyrologium. 

f  He  had  cured  a  boy  thatiiad  got  a  fish-bone  in  his  throat,  Golden  Legend ; 
and  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  Papibts  in  the  squjnancy  or  quinsy.-^ 
Fabric.  Bibliogr.  Antiq.  p.  267. ' 

^  So  he  was  one  of  the  14  Saints  for  diseases  in  general,  Fabric  Bibliogr. 
.  Aotia.  p.  266. 

I  Golden  Legend,  fol.  135. 

II  Mr.  Pegge's  Essay  on  Coins  of  Cunobelin,  page  97. 
isf  Mr.  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  L  p.  46. 
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As  tbe  cat  is  a  beast  of  prey,  and  particalaily  fond  of 
birds,  the  creature  is  apt  to  stroll  into  the  fields,  and,  if  it 
meets  with  success  there,  will  often  become  wiid^  without 
returning  home.  Hence  came  a  breed  of  wild-cats  here, 
which  formerly  were  an  object  of  sport  to  huntsmen.  Thus, 
Gerard  Camvile,.  6  John,  had  special  licence  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fox,  and  wild-cat,  throughout  all  the  kiD^*s  forests  * 
and  23  Henry  III.  William,  Earl  Warren,  by  giving  Simon 
^e  Pierpont  a  goshawk^  obtained  leave  to  hunt  the  buck, 
doe,  hart,  hin(i^  hare,  fox,  goat,  cat,  or  any  other  wld 
beast,  in  certain  lands  of  Simon'sf. 

But  it  was  not  for  diversion  or  sport  alone,  that  this 
animal  was  pursued  in  chace ;  for  the  skin  was  of  value,  be- 
ing much  used  by  the  nujis  in  their  habits,  as  a  fur.  Hence 
in  Archbishop  Wrlliam  Corboyl's  Canons,  anno  1127,  art, 
10.  it  is  ordained,  '^  that  no  abbess  or  nun  use  more  costly 
apparel  than  such  as  is  made  of  lambs  or  cats  skins|.^ 
But  their  furs,  I  am  told,  are  more  valuable  in  North 
America. 

The  wild-cat  is  now  almost  lost  in  England,  but  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pennant,  I.  p.  47.  And  as  no  other  part  of 
the  creature  but  the  skin  was  ever  of  any  use  here,  it  grew 
into  a  proverb,  that  i/ou  can  have  nothing  ty  a  cat  but  her  skm. 

1774,  j!!pra.  T,  Row. 


LXXVII.  ObsM'vatiaM  on  Stone-henge. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  inserting  in  your  useful  Miscellany  the  following  re- 
marks op  Stone-henge  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  your 
constant  reader, 

J.J. 

Stone-hekge  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  sur« 
prisinff  monyments  of  antiquity  in  England  ;  and  tbe  great 
difficulty  of  bringing  together  and  erecting  the  prodigious 
stones  of  whteh  it  is  composed,  has  rendered  it  an  object  of 
much  speculation  to  the  curious.  The  late  Dr.  Stukely  has 
obliged  the  world  with  the  best  and  most  accurate  account 


*  Sir  W.  Dugdale*8  Baron.  I.  p,  627. 

t  Ibidem,  II.  p.  457.     Sec  also  1.  p.  701.    Bk>unf  8  Teavresy  p.  60.  1<M« 
Gut.ton*t  Hist,  of  Pcterb.  p.  153,  160.     Mr.  Pennant,  L  p.  48, 
X  Mr.  Juhiisou's  Collection  of  Laws,  Canons,  &.C.  A*  1U7. 
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of  it,  I  believe^  that  has  ever  appeared ;  and  his  conjectures 
carry  with  them  as  much  weight  and  conviction  as  we  can 
expect,  considering  the  very  remote  antiquity  of  the  fabric^* 
and  the  rudeness  of  the  times  when  it  was  erected.  The 
Doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  were  brought  from 
those  called  the  Grey* Weathers,  on  Marlborough  Downs ; 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Druids,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  ;  and  that  it  was  once  perfect  and  com* 
plete,  many  of  the  stones  having  been  since  broken  to 
pieces,  and  carried  away  for  other  uses. 

But  some  people,  thinking  the  stones  much  too  large  for 
land-carriage,  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  their  pne* 
sent  appearance,  by  supposing  them  to  be  made  on  the  spot, 
of  a  kind  of  cement  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Benjamin 
Martin,  in  his  Natural  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  101^ 
and  seqq.  who  likewise  dissents  from  the  Doctor  in  some 
other  particulars.  His  words  are  as  follow :  *^  As  to  the 
original  of  Stone-henge,  it  does  not  appear,  from  all  that  he 
has  said,  that  it  was  certainly  a  finished  temple  at  first,  or 
ever  built  by  the  Druids ;  and  we  think  he  has  not  so  much  as 
made  it  probable  that  the  stones  which  compose  it  are  na- 
tural or  not  factitious. '^  But,  as  Dr.  Stukely's  conjectures 
appear  to  me  well  founded,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  re^* 
marks  in  defence  of  them,  against  B.  Martin's  objections, 
which  I  shall  consider  separately.    And, 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  temple  was  once 
in  a  perfect  state,  which  opinion  B.  Martin  attempts  to  re« 
fute.  He  says,  that  *'  he  cannot  see  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  temple  was  ever  complete  or  finished,  because  it  is 
confessed,  that  a  great  number  of  stones,  and  many  of  the 
largest  size,  are  now  wanting,  and  no  where  to  be  found, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  there  used  when  the 
temple  was  completed.  The  prodigious  labour,  time,  and 
expence,  employed  in  demolishinj^  such  a  structure,  to  an^ 
sweriwefui  at  the  same  time^  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
it  was  never  once  completed  ;  but,  what  is  still  a  greater 
proof  of  this,  is,  that  those  stones  which  are  now  wanting, 
must  still  have  been  in  being,  and  would  have  been  seen  or 
found  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place."— Indeed,  if  no 
end  was  answered  by  demolishing  this  noble  work,  it  is  highly 
probable  we  should  have  seen  it  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state  than  we  do  at  present ;  but  I  think  4iis  argument  will 

Erove  of  little  weight,  when  we  consider,  that  they  might 
e  broken  to  pieces,  and  used  for  building,  which  is  no  more 
to  be  wondered  at  than  that  men  should  dig  stones  out  of 
quarries  for  the  same  purpose.    This  very  well  accounts  for 

X  2 
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their  being  nowhere  to  be  found;  and,  considering  that 
Stone*benge  has  stood  for  many  hundred  years  liable  to  sucli 
.treatment,  the  labour,  time,  and  expence  employed  therein, 
cannot  be  thought  so-much  as  to  overthrow  my  supposition. 
Another  circumstance  that  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Stukely  is,  that  Stone-henge  appears  to  have  been  long  used 
for  a  temple;  the  many  tumuli  placed  round  it,  and  the  re- 
mains of  sacrifices  said  to  be  found  there,  are  strong  proofs 
of  this ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  believe  that  such 
veneration  and  regard  would  hai-e  been  ever  paid  to  an  un- 
finished pile.  ' 

In  tlie  next  place,  B.  Martin  thinks  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Druids  were  the  founders  of  this  temple.  It  ia 
true,  we  can  in  this  particular  go  no  farther  than  mere  con- 
jecture, not  having  any  ceriaiu  accoaut  of  its  building  left 
us;  but  the  Druids  iiave,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better 
claim  to  tiie  honour  of  the  work,  than  any  other  people  that 
are  though^,  to  have  any  pretensions  to  it  That  it  is  of  equal 
antiquity  with  most  otiier  edifices  of  the  same  kind  in  this 
island  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  as  some  of  them  are  crossed 
and  mangled  by  the  Roman  ways*,  it  is  evident  they  weri& 
erected  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  at  which  tune  the 
Druids  presided  over  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Britons;  and,  as  Stone-henge  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  temple,  they  may  with  great  reason  be  thought  the  found- 
ers of  it — I  think  it  is  plain^  from  what  has  been  just  said, 
that  the  Romans  can  have  no  claim  to  it,  notwitlistanding 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones ;  but 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  great  merit  as  an  architect,  ^^ec 
I  cannot  allow  that  his  abilities  as  an  antiquary  were  equal ; 
at  least,  his  conjectures  on  Stone*henge  are  far  from  being 
probable,  as  it  is  incredible,  that  a  people  so  famous  as  the 
Romans  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  buildings, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  ever  construct  a  work  so 
very  rude  and  void  of  all  ornaments  as  Stone-henge  has  al- 
ways been. 

I  come  now  to  consider  what  is  offered  by  B.  Martin  in 
support  of  his  notion,  that  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  are 
factitious.  This  was,  doubtless,  invented  as  the  only  rc^ 
source  of  those  who  think  it  impossible  for  such  ponderous 
bodies  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  by  human 
art.  The  folly  oil  such  an  opinion  will  appear,  when  we 
rodect,  that,  m  an  old  wall  surrounding  the  famous  tennple 


*  B<jftutics  of  Mature  and  Art,  \^K  II.  p.  15U 
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al  Balbcc^  tliere  are  stones  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
any  of  those  at  Stone-henge  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  one  of 
them  is  sixty- three  feet  in  length,  and  two  others  sixty  a 
piece,  each  of  them  being  twelve  feet  deep,  and  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  these  prodigious  stones  are  also  raised 
up  into  the  wall  many  feet  from  the  ground* :  and  that 
they  arc  natural,  cannot  be  doubted ;  their  being  three 
separate  pieces  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  as  they  lie  con- 
tiguous to  each  other. — I  could  bring  other  examples  from 
authentic  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to  prove  what 
amazing  weights  may  be  managed  by  human  art,  the  me- 
thods of  doing  which  were  not  unknown  to  the  Druids,  if 
we  allow  Stone-henge  to  be  their  work ;  since  I  think  enough 
has  been  alleged  to  conrince  any  body  that  the  stones  of 
Stone-henge  may  be  natural.  Besides,  if  they  were  fiau:ti- 
tious,  how  couid  the  imposts  be  made  of  a  different  piece 
from  the  uprights  ?  would  not  all  the  pieces  have  been  united 
into  one  blocK  of  stone  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  the  imposts 
were  formed  into  their  shape  on  the  ground,  and  then  lilted 
up  into  their  places ;  but  those  who  plead  for  the  stones  be- 
ing artificial,  are  such  as  think  it  impossible  to  lift  such 
heavy  bodies  to  the  heigjoit  of  18  or  20  feet.  Admitting, 
then,  that  these  stones  are  natural,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  were  brought  from  Marlborough-downs ;  for  though  it 
is  objected  that  there  are  now.  none  among  the  Grey-Wea- 
thers equal  to  the  smaller  ones  of  Stone-henge,  yet  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  there  were  not  some  much  lai^er  be- 
fore the  building  of  that  temple,  but  instead  thereof,  it 
makes  the  contrary  opinion  very  plausible,  and  that  the 
mati^rials  of  Stone-henge  actually  came  from  thence ;  which 
I  doubt  not  will  appear  very  practicable,  as  they  might 
employ  a  vast  number  of  hands  in  a  work  of  so  public  a 
nature,  and  perhaps  were  months,  if  not  years,  in  perform- 
ing the  task  of  bringing  each  of  them  so  far. 

I  hope  the  above  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  sentiments 
of  the  learned  antiquary  before--mentioned  :  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  by  adding,  that  his  many  opportunities  of  examin* 
ing  Stone-henge,  and  his  gteat  abiUties  in  searching  into 
antiquity,  render  his  authority  very  respectable ;  and  as  his 
conjectures  on  the  present  subject  are  plausible,  so  it  is 
likely  we  shall  never  see  any  hypothesis  better  grounded 
than  that  he  has  favoured  us  with. 

1774,  May. 
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3 10  Cramp  Rings. 

LXXVIII.  Auncient  Ordre  for  hallowing  of  the  Cramp  Rings^  &c- 

[From  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Amtis^  now  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Y 

**  FiRSTE,  the  Kinge  to  come  to  the  chappell  or  clossett, 
withe  the  Lords  and  Noblemen  waytinge  upon  him,  with- 
out an^'  sword  borne  before  hime  as  that  day,  and  ther  to 
tarrie  m  his  travers  until  the  Bishope  and  the  Deane  have 
brought  in  the  Crucifixe  out  of  the  vestrie,  and  layd  it  upon 
the  cushion  before  the  highe  alter.  And  then  the  Usher  to 
lay  a  carpet  for  the  Kinge  to  creepe  to  the  crosse  upon :  and  that 
done,  ther  shall  be  a  forme  sett  upon  the  carpett  before  the 
crucifix,  and  a  cushion  laid  upon  it  for  the  Kinge  to  kneale 
upon.  And  the  Master  of  the  Jewell  house  ther  to  be  ready 
with  the  crampe  rings  in  a  bason  of  silver,  and  the  Kinge 
to  kneel e  upon  the  cushion  before  the  forme.  And  then 
the  Gierke  of  the  Closett  be  redie  with  the  booke  concem- 
inge  the  halowinge  of  the  crampe  rings,  and  the  Aumer 
muste  kneele  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Kinge,  holdinge  the 
sayd  booke.  When  that  is  done,  the  KinTC  shall  rise  and 
go  to  the  alter,  wheare  a  Gent.  Usher  shall  be  redie  with  a 
cushion  for  the  Kinge  to  kneele  upon:  .and  then  the  great- 
est Lords  that  shall  be  ther,  to  take  the  bason  wim  the 
rings,  and  beare  them  after  the  King  to  offer.  And  thus 
done,  the  Queene  shall  come  down  out  of  her  clossett  or 
traverse  into  the  chappell,  with  ladyes  and  gentlewomen 
wai tinge  upon  her,  B.nd  creepe  to  crosse^  and  thengoe  agayne 
to  her  clossett  or  traverse.  And  then  the  ladyes  to  creepe  to  the 
crosse  likewise,  and  the  Lords  and  Noblemen  likewise.'' 

Dr.  Percy,  who  has  printed  this  curious  extract  at  the 
end  of  his  notes  on  Northumberland  Household-book,  ob- 
serves, that  our  ancient  Kings,  even  in  the  dark  times  of 
superstition,  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  to  cure  the  King's 
Evil;  at  least  this  MS.  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  power. 
This  miraculous  gift  was  left  to  be  claimed  by  the  Stuarts; 
our  ancient  Plantagenets  were  humbly  content  to  cure  the 
eraynp, — ^The  doctor  adds,  that,  in  1536,  when  the  convo- 
cation under  Henry  the  VIIL  abolished  some  of  the  old 
superstitious  practices,  this  of  creeping  to  the  cross^  on  Good- 
Friday,  kc.  was  ordered  to  be  retained  as  a  laudable  and 
edifying  custom.  See  Herbert's  Lite  of  Henry  VHL  It 
appears,  in  the  Northumberland  Household-book,  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  earl's  family,  the  value  of  the  offer- 
ings then  tMtde  by  himself;  his  ^y^  *^  ^^  sons^  being 
there  severally  ascertained. 
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Tliere  is  also  specified  a  candle  to  be  offered  by  each  of 
the  above  persons  on  St.  Blase  day ;  on  which  the  learned 
editor  observes,  that  "  the  anniversaiy  of  St  Blasius  is  the 
3d  of  February,  when  it  is  still  the  custom,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  to  light  up  fires  on  the  hills  on  St.  Blase-nigfat; 
a  custom  ancienUy  taien  up,  perhaps  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  jingling  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  word 
JSlaze.'' 

1774,  Ju7K  D.  H. 


LXXIX.    Ancient  Baptisteries,  Lavatories,  &c. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  sensible  and  lively  author  of  the  book  entitled,  A 
Walk  in  and  about  the  city  of  Canterbury,  has,  at  p.  105, 

given  a  new  name  to  the  circular  building,  vulgarly  called 
ell  Jesus,  situated  near  the  north  door  of  that  cathedral ; 
but,  when  Mr.Gostling  ventured  to  be  the  sponsor  upon  this 
occasion,  I  am  suspicious  he  might  not  recollect,  that  few 
old  baptisteries  are  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  and  chapels 
formerly  belonging  to  the  monasteries  in  this  kingdom. 
Archbishop  £)dmund,  in  his  Constitutions,  published  about 
the  year  1236,  directed  a  stone  font  to  be  provided  for 
every  baptismal  church  ;  which  Lyndwoqd  interprets  to  bp 
a  church  having  the  people  (i.  e.  the  laity)  connected  with 
it ;  "  for,"  adds  this  eminent  civilian,  **  in  a  collegiate  or 
conventual  church,  which  has  not  the  people,  there  ought 
to  be  no  fqnt"*.  Keysler,  in  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  45, 
has  given  ^  particular  description  of  the  baptisieiy  at  Flor- 
ence, m^n^oned  by  Mr.  G.  m  which  this  traveller  informs 


*  Baptisterium  habeatnr  in  qoalibet  ecclesia  baptismali  (a)  Upidcum,  &c. 
(a)  Baptismali]  Sive  catbedrali,  sive  parochiali;  tali  nempe  qus  babct 
popuium :  namiu  ecelesii  colleffiati,  vel  coaYentuali,  que  non  habtetpopulum^ 
noQ  debet  esse  baptisterium,  &c. 

The  writer  was  from  the  Qrst  doubtfal  wliether  there  might  not  be  an  instance 
or  two  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  b^  bere  advanced,  and,  since  he  finished 
his  letter,  he  ha«  discovered,  that  a  Bishop  of  Covent^-y  granted  to  the  abbey 
of  Haghmon,  iq  Shropshire,  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  t«)  baptise  as 
veil  Jews  as  infants,  and  whp  was  to  discharge  parochial  duty  for  the  servants 
and  domestics  in  that  monastery.  But  the  reverend  author  of  the  Preface  to 
Tanner's  Notit^  Monast  p.  29,  mentions  this  to  be  a  very  dilfcrent  sacristan 
from  what  uaually  belonged  to  other  religious  houses.  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed, that  Haghn^ofi- Abbey  was  a  fraternity  of  regular  Austin  canons  and  not 
Betiedictiiies,  the  monks  of  which  stricter  order  were  settled  in  all  our  catl^- 
4^i  priories,  (>^^is4e  excepted. 

X4 
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\xSf  that  it  is  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  that  it  is  called  H 
Battista^ioy  or  St  John's  Church,  and  that  all  the  children 
of  Christian  parents  in  that  city  are  baptised  in  it.  A  bap^ 
tistery  of  this  kind  could  not  well  have  been  wanted  in 
Canterbury;  because  the  right  of  administering  baptism 
seems  to  have  been  annexed  to  all  the  parochial  churches 
there,  from  the  first  establisliment  of  them ;  and  from  the 
author's  account  of  the  font  in  St.  Martin's  church,  there  is 
a  presumptive  proof  of  its  being  more  ancient  than  the  ca- 
thedral itself.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  building  in  question  was  never  designed  for  a  baptistery  y 
and,  indeed,  had  there  been  an  edifice  tor  this  purpose  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  one  should  hardly  have 
expected  to  have  found  it  near  the  centre  of  the  offices  be- 
longing to  the  convent.  But,  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty'to  ob- 
ject to  the  new  name  conferred  on  this  little  building,  in  order 
to  afford  others  the  like  opportunity  of  making  exceptions,  I 
will  hazard  a  guess  at  what  may  have  been  the  true  appella- 
tion of  it;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  ancient  lavaioiy,  i.e. 
the  place  where  the  members  of  the  priory  used  to  wash 
themselves.  In  the  constitutions  given  to  the  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  this  apartment 
is  expressly  named,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  induce  us  to 
fix  it  not  far  from  the  dortor,  or  dormitory*;  and  it  appears, 
by  the  inclosed  extracts  from  Du  Fresne's  Gloss.  Med.  et 
Infim.  Lat.  that  there  waS,  in  other  monasteries,  such  a 
building,  which  adjoined  to  the  chapter-room,  as  did  also 
the  scriptorium  (i.  e.  the  room  in  all  great  convents  in  which 
persons  were  constantly  employed  to  transcribe  books  for 
the  choir  and  the  libraryf.)  The  situation  of  this  circular 
recess  in  Canterbury  cathedral  nearly  answers  to  this  des- 
cription, it  being  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  fipom  the 
old  chapter-house,  and  contiguous  to  the  old  library,  which 
was  over  the  prior's  chapel^  and  of  which  library  the  scrip- 
torium was  probably  a  part.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  G.  that 
this  building  consists  of  two  rooms^  one  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  other  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
*^     ■         .,..-.,.  , .  _  ^^ 

*  Cam  appropinquaverit  tempus  horse  tertis  pulsetur  a  secretario  modice 
signum  mintmnm,  quam  **  skillam"  vocaut,  ct  statim  porgant  in  dormitoriain, 
ct  calcicnt  se  diurnalibus,  etcultellos  accipiant;  dciiidc  ad  laiiatorium  veoiaat, 
el  prius  lavcnt  6e',  et  postea  pectjnent, dciade ad  ecclesiam  veniant,  &c.  &c. 
Witkias'  ConciL  Mag.  Britan.  c.  i.  329. 

f  LavaioriuTfiy  ubi  mauus  lavant  monachi  priusquam  cant  ad  rcfectorium. — 
"Pjpale,  hypocaustnm  conventual c,  cstuve,  in  quo  capitulum  celcbratur.— 
Vcniunt  in  pyrale,  et  indc  in  Uvutoriumf  necnon  et  proximum  pyrali  scripto- 
rium :  ct  has  trcs  rcgularissimas  prse  omnibus  quas  unquam  vidcrinty  assere- 
b:int  esse  officinas.    Eckek^dus jumoTf  de  CeuibiuS  Calli^  cap.  IJ, 
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church.  Now,  I  apprehend  the  vault  to  have  been  the  lava^ 
toty  for  the  monks  ni  general,  and  the  upper  room  to  have 
been  raised  at  a  different  time,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
prior,  who,  Mr.  Somner  tells  us,  had,  through  their  private 
ehapel,  a  passage  from  their  lodgings  to  the  church.  Per- 
haps the  prior  might,  in  this  apartment,  discharge  the  duty 
incumbent  on  him,  of  washing  the  feet,  and  pouring  water 
tipon  the  hands,  of  some  of  his  monastic  brethren,  on 
Maunday-Thursday.  This  practice  was  enjoined  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  in  the  Constitutions  before  cited,  and  the 
spot  for  the  performing  this  ceremony  was  directed  to  be 
without  the  doors  of  the  chapter-house,  and  before  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose,  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  the  prior  had  a  door  out  of  this  gallery  into  the  chapter- 
house, as  well  as  into  the  church,  the  Archbishop^s  expres- 
sion wiU  countenance  the  notion  I  have  adopted,  of  this 

building's  having  been  applied  to  that  use*. However, 

whether  it  ought  to  be  denominated  the  old  baptistery  or 
the  old  lavatory,  or  must  still  retain  the  name  it  has  acquired 
by  long  usage,  is  an  important  point,  which  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  reader.  Should  I  be  allowed  to  have 
drawn  "  the  happier  conclusion''  I  frankly  acknowledge  "  to 
have  been  led  to  it  by  the  hint  given  by  ray  chearful  and 
communicative  guide."  For  though,  some  years  since,  I 
frequently  examined  this  elegant  rotunda,  1  could  never 
form  any  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected ; 
and,  had  not  this  more  attentive  perambulator  apprized  me, 
that  formerly  two  pipes,  or  jets,  for  water,  were  fixed  in  it, 
I  should  still  have  returned  the  same  unmeaning  answer  to 
every  curious  inquirer  I  had  hitherto  done,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  model  of  a  ball  cast,  and  cast  away,  no  body  knew 
when  or  where. 

With  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  merry  rambler,  for  the 
great  entertainment  he  has  afforded  me,  and  with  my  best 
wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  more  ease  of  body  than  I  am  con- 
cerned to  hear  he  has  done  for  a  long  time,  I  remain,  • 
Hia  and  your  humble  servant, 

•W.andD. 

1774,  Nov. 

*  Lotis  omniuin  qui  in  capitulo  sunt  pedibus,  scdcant  foris  ante  capitulum 
^ior  ct  praedicti  servitores  cum  eo.  Quorum  pedes  prscinctuB  tersorio  abbas, 
flexU  genibnsy  abluat,  et  tergal,  ctosculetur,  subservientibus  sibi  fratribus  ad 
lioc  obsequium  depntatis. — Post  haec  redeat  abbas  in  sedem,  &c. — His  exple- 
tis,  exeat  abbas,  et  prior  et  servitores  eorum,  et  ante  capitulum  prtebcat  eig 

sbbas  aquam  ad  abluendas  manus,  &c. IVilkins,  ut  supra,  p.  S36,  337. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  monastery  of  Christ-Church,  the 

chief  officer  of  the  society  had  no  higher  title  than  that  of  prior,  and  therefore^ 

Jd  the  construction  of  this  postage,  prior  nust  always  be  substituted  for  abbf^ 
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LXXX.    Manner  of  puni^liing  offendin^r  Monks,  and  Rule»  for 
prtrparing  bread  for  Hosts. 

Mr.  Urban, 

You  were  so  obliging  as  to  admit  into  a  late  Magazine, 
some  remarks  which  iiacl  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  accom* 
panying  Mr.  Gostling  in  his  walk  about  the  precincU  of 
Cantei-biiry  cathedral,  and,  when  you  have  a  nage  of  your 
enteruining  Miscellany  not  better  engagea,  I  shaU  be 
obliged  to  you  to  insert  these  additional  observations.  My 
old  acquaintance  and  I  parted  at  the  rotunda  (which  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  lavatory*  of  the  convent,)  situated 
near  the  north  door  of  the  church ;  and  I  will  now,  with  my 
pen  in  my  hand,  such  as  it  is,  wait  upon  my  intellig^ent  guide 
to  the  south-east  quarter  of  that  magnificent  fabric.^ 

The  spot  on  which  I  intend  to  hazard  another  conjecture, 
is  the  recess  formerly  called  St.  Anselm^s  chapel,  the  lower 
floor  of  which  is  now  converted  into  vestries  for  the  minor- 
canons  and  lay-clerks.  Over  these  vestries  is  a  room,  and 
^  closet  to  it,  that  has  a  window  with  an  iron  grate,  looking 
into  the  choir;  and  this  closet  Mr.  Gostling,  with  probabi- 
lity, imagines  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  irregular 
monks  were  occasionally  imprisoned  (See  the  Walk,  p.  151, 
152.)  In  the  adjoining  apartment  there  are,  it  seems,  a 
chimney  and  an  oven,  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
noticed,  though  I  must  have  been  frequentl}r  in  the  room;  and 
these  conveniencies,  according  to  the  surmise  of  the  ingeni- 
ous author,  were  built  for  the  use  of  the  culprits  confined  there. 
But,  in  this  notion,  I  differ  from  him.  For,  as  rigid  fasting  was 
the  general  established  rule  of  the  religious  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order,  it  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  ap  offending 
brother,  when  in  close  custody,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
still  more  severe  state  of  abstinence,  and,  of  course,  could 
bav^  little  want  of  an  oven.    And  there  are  likewise  some 

Eassages  in  the  Constitutions  of  Lanfranc,  referred  to  in  my 
ist  letter,  which  afford  a  very  strong  presumptive  (NDof, 
that  the  scanty  portion  of  food  which  was  allowed  was  al- 
ways ready  dressedf.   The  culpable  mooiiks  were  ranged  by 


♦  Dr.  Thomaa  has  prefixed  to  his  Surrey  of  Worcester  cathedral,  an  accu- 
rate ichfioj^raphy  of  that  buildiog ;  by  which  it  appears^  that  the  lavator>  *A 
thtt  old  convent  is  still  remainiDg,  ana  that  it  is  placed  between  the  dormitory 
and  the  rcfcttory. 

t  Wilkin*,  Concil.  Mag.Britan.    Vol.  I.  p.  352,  353. 
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the  archbishop  under  three  classes.  When  only  a  slight 
fault  had  been  committed,  the  oflTender  was  to  have  the  or- 
dinary diet  of  the  convent,  but  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  eat  it,  till  three  hours  after  the  customary  times  of  re- 
freshment; and  while  his  brethren  were  in  the  refectory, 
he  was  to  remain  in  the  church  by  himself.  If  the  crime  was  of 
a  deeper  dye,  the  guilty  brother  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
special  custody  of  another  monk,  who  was  always  to  attend 
him  to  and  from  his  placeof  confinement;  and  the  priorwas  to 

five  theparticularairections  relating  to  his  provision,  and  the 
our  of  his  receiving  it.  But  a  profligate  and  contumacious 
criminal  was  to  be  seized  by  violence,  and  cast  into  the  pri- 
son appropriated  for  atrocious  criminals,  and  brought,  if 
possible,  by  the  harshest  discipline,  to  a  sense  and  public 
acknowledgement  of  his  transgressions.  In  neither  of  these 
modes  of  treating  the  disorderly  members  of  this  monastic 
fraternity  do  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  Mr.  Gostling  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  this  ' 
conjecture,  as  in  most  others  dispersed  through  his  book. 
And  I  am/  besides,  apt  to  think  there  is  one  of  Lanfranc's 
Constitutions,  which  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  purpose  for  which  the  oven  in  this  apart- 
ment was  erected 

From  the  time  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  form  the  pre- 
posterous tenet  of  the  reality  of  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucbarist  into  an  article  of  faith,  various  were 
the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the  kind  and  the  form 
of  the  bread  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  sacred  institution. 
Some  would  have  it  leavened,  and  others  contended  it  should 
be  unleavened.  One  party  asserted  it  ought  to  be  taken 
from  a  round  loaf,  and  their  opponents  warmly  maintained 
it  ought  to  consist  of  only  a  small  wafer ;  and  whether  this 
wafer  was  to  be  plain,  or  to  have  the  figure  of  a  crucifix,  or 
of  the  holy  Iamb,  stamped  upon  it,  was  a  subject  of  earnest 
debate.  This  strange  notion  likewise  introduced  a  series 
of  rites,  which  were  to  be  practised  as  well  before  as  after 
tb«  consecrating  of  this  sacramental  bread. 

Archbishop  Lanfiranc  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  ab- 
surd doctrine.  Prepossessed,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  the 
profound  reverence  and  adoration  which  was  to  be  offered 
to  a  piece  of  bread,  when  deified  by  the  priest,  he  judged 
it  requisite,  from  a  specious  regard  to  decency,  to  appoint^ 
among  his  decrees,  several  superstitious  ceremonies,  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  preparing  it  for  this  divine  use.  As 
Spelman  and  Wifkins  are  the  only  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
have  mentioned  this  curious  and  whimsical  process,  I  have 
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inclosed  an  abstract  of  it,  which  may,  periiaps,  afford  amuse" 
D>ent  to  some  of  your  readers.-^ 

**  In  all  the  religious  bouses,  the  preparing  of  the  hosts  was 
a  branch  of  the  sacrist^s  duty;  and  it  was  an  express  injunc- 
tion of  the  archbishop  to  this  officer  in  the  priory  of  Christ- 
church,  to  shew  the  greatest  attention  in  having  them  made 
inthe  clearestand  purest  manner.— The  corn  was  tabe  select* 
ed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  grain  by  grain,  if  practicable. 
When  thus  sorted,  it  was  to  be  put  into  a  new  fine  bag,  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  only,  and  carried  to  the  uiiU  by  a 
trusty  servant.  The  servant  was  to  see  some  other  grain 
pass  through  the  hopper,  before  that  designed  for  the  holy 
bread  was  put  into  it,  that,  in  grrinding,  it  might  not  be 
polluted,  by  being  mixed  with  any  foreign  substance, 
when  the  meal  was  brought  back  to  the  sacrist,  he  was  to 

Erepare  a  place  and  a  vessel,  in  circuitu  coriin^r,  for  the 
oulting  of  it ;  and  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  himself,  in 
his  a)be,  and  with  his  head  veiled.  On  the  day  of  making 
the  hosts,  the  sacrist,  and  his  brethren  who  were  to  assist 
him,  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  put  on  their 
itlbes,  and  veil  their  heads,  that  monk  only  excepted, 
whose  business  was  to  hold  the  iron  plate,  and  attend  to  it, 
and  he  was  to  wear  gloves.  During  the  process  of  making 
and  baking  the  bread,  the  monks  were  to  repeat  the  com- 
mon psalms  of  the  hours,  and  the  canonical  hoars,  or,  if 
they  pleased,  any  other  suitable  psalms,  out  of  the  regular 
course.  But,  when  not  engaged  in  this  religious  exercise,  the 
strictest  silence  was  to  be  observed,  with  an  indulgence 
only  to  the  person  who  held  the  iron  plate,  to  give  some 
brief  directions  to  the  servant  who  attended,  to  supply  the 
fire  with  fuel,  that  was  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  provided 
several  days  before*.'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  work  was  done  in  some 
room  within  the  church,  or  in  one  adjoining;  to  it;  and  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  former  use  ot  the  oven  now 


»  Wilkins,  Concil.  Vol.  I.  p.  349.— As  I  must  own  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  circuUu  cortimr,  where  the  meal  »  as 
ordered  to  be  boulted,  I  have  not  aimed  at  a  translation  of  it.  But  I  snbmit 
to  those  who  are  more  skilled  than  I  am  in  the  disposition  of  the  offices  for- 
merly belonging  to  our  monastic  buildings,  whether  sonic  light  may  not  he 
thrown  upon  this  obscure  term,  by  comparing  it  with  Gcnrasc's  accoont  of 
the  repair  of  that  part  of  the  church  near  Anselm's  chapel,  since  he  seems  to 
toe  to  make  use  of  a  similar  word. — Of  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  why  that 
part  of  the  choir  by  the  altar  was  narrower  than  that  near  the  great  tower^ 
one  was, "  quod  dug?  turres  SanctiAnselmi  videlicet  ctSancti  Andre  v,in  utro^ae 
latere  ecclcsias  antiquitus  ad  circiKvm  posit«,  &c  X  Script,  CoU  1303. 
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under  our  revievr  will,  I  imagine,  be  readily  concluded.  I 
Will,  however,  offer  one  reason  for  my  believing  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  supposition  that  it  was  built  for  the  baking 
of  the  sacramental  wafers ;  which  is,  my  having  observe! 
a  chimney,  with  an  oven  to  it,  in  a  room  communicating 
with  Merton's  chapel,  in  the  north-east  cross  of  Rochester 
catfaedial,  near  which  was  undoubtedly  the  apartment  and 
different  offices  of  the  sacrist  of  that  priory. 

The  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract  from  Lanfranc'i 
Constitutions  may,  perhaps,  recal  to  the  minds  of  my 
readers  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton's  judicious  stricture  upoa 
his  character,  for  the  unhappy  use  he  made  of  his  talents^ 
in  becoming  a  principal  champion  for  the  real  presence 
and  establishing,  by  his  authority,  a  doctrine  unknown  t4> 
the  church  of  England*.  Should  they  remember  the  pas- 
gage  to  which  I  allude,  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  apt 
to  suspect,  that  the  very  great  reputation  this  prelate  ac- 
quired in  the  Christian  world,  for  his  piety,  learning,  and 
parts,  was  unmerited,  since  they  produced  in  himself,  and 
prompted  him  to 'demand  from  those  under  his  jurisdietion, 
ftuch  a  bigotted  observance  of  numberless  insignificant 
ceremonies.  How  much  mora  deserving  of  praise  were  the 
wise  and  religious  reformers  of  our  church,  who,  guided 
by  scripture  and  reason,  enjoined  only  this  short  and  perti- 
nent rubric  concerning  the  same  sacred  ordinance-— ^*  And,  ' 
to  take  away  the  superstition  which  any  person  hath,  or 
might  have,  in  the  bread  and  wine,  it  shall  suffice  that  it 
b^  such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table  with  other 
meats ;  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  convfeni* 
«ntiy  may  be  gotten." 

lam,  &c. 

1775,  April  W.  and  Dt- 
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answer. 


Mr«  Urban, 
One  of  your  constant  readers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr, 
Row,  or  any  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents,  who  can 
inform  him  when  the  mitre,  in  the  arms  of  our  Archbishops, 
was  first  placed  in  a  Ducal  coronet,  in  which  it  now  differs 


♦  Lord  Lyttelton't  Life  of  Hairy  U.  Vol.  I. 

[f  The  papers  with  this  signAtur*  w«rc  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denae, 
Vtcar  of  WilniiDgtoD,  and  of  Dartat,  in  Kent.  See  Gent.  Mag.  Obituary. 
Aug.  1799.  p.  732.]    E. 
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from  those  of  our  Bishqis;  especially  as  it  seems  of  modem 
ihtioductioD,  since  not  only  those  on  the  tombs  of  the  old 
prelates  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  but  those  of  tome  since 
the  Reformation,  in  the  windows  of  that  church,  ha^  it  not. 

1775,  July.  Yours,  &c. 

a 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  question  concerning 
placing  the  Archbishop's  mitre  on  a  Ducal  coronet,  I  can  only 
say,  that  the  best  account  of  it  which  I  haye  seen  is  in  Mr. 
Pegge's  assemblage  of  coins,  fabricated  by  authority  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  p.  7.  It  is  there  acknowledged 
to  be  a  practice  lately  introduced,  but  seems  to  be  done 
with  much  propriety,  considering  the  rank  his  grace  holds, 
which  is  above  the  dukes,  except  those  of  the  blood :  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  ornamental,  as  appears  to  the  eye 
in  the  engraved  inscription  prefixed  to  the  assemblage,  &c. 

1775,  Oct.  •  T.  Row. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  controversy  about  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England 
hath  been  so  largely  discussed  by  two  learned  members  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous, 
if  not  impertinent,  to  add  any  more  to  it  But  as  doubts 
and  conjectures  often  furnish  means  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  such  as  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  perusal  of  Mr..  Barrington's .paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, just  published  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Archaeolofgia*, 
and  submit  myself  to  his  candor,  while  I  range  myself  on 
the  side  of  his  antagonist. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  vinea  is  in  no  one  instance 
used  by  our  anoient  writers,  in  any  other  than  its  classical 
Und  common  signification.  I  shall  examine  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  used  by  our  monkish  historians,  who,  though  they 
too  often  mistake  a  bombast  for  a  florid  style,  and  give 
common  relations,  and  trivial  incidents,  an  air  of  pomp  and 
rhapsody,  are  not  apt  to  err  in  the  use  of  obvious  and  well 
known  terms.     The  question  dbout  the  alteration  of  our 

*  In  answer  to  Mr.  Pegge,  ou  the  same  question  in  the  Mine  voiume. 
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climate  siiice  the  time  of  the  Ramans,  of  Bede,  or  of  Ed* 
vvard  III.  is 'a  petitio  prindpiiy  against  which,  I  apprehend, 
terras  and  names  in  general  acceptation  are  not  here  allowed 
their  prc^r  weight 

When  it  is  said  that  vmum,  as  mm^,  is  applied  by  classical 
writera  to  other  species  of  virine  besides  that  made  from 
grapes,  it  is  bearing  too  hard  upon  monkish  writers,  not  to 
allow  Uiat  in  them  it  ever  signifies  grape  wine.  Vinum  is 
certainly  a  word  of  as  unconfined  signification  as  wfa ;  yet 
these  no  more  exclude  the  idea  of  grapes  and  their  wine 
firom  later  writers,  than  numstruvij  pons*^  and  vinifovj  do 
those  primary  ones  of  a  monster,  a  bridge,  a  vine-dressen 
The  instance  of  Pavo^  adduced  from  Brompton,  is  not  con* 
ckuive;  «Roe  Gitaldus,  whom  Brompton  professes  to 
follow,  expressly  adds  sylvestres,  which  his  transcriber 
omitted;  and  even  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  same  ex* 
ception  might  have  been  taken  to  grues,  which  I  suppose 
are  now  as  soaroe  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  B.  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  affirm,  that  no  instance  in  Du  Cange  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  vinea  has  more  than  the  usual  sense  of  a  vine- 
yard, I  mean,  applied  to  plantation;  for  we  all  know  that 
certain  machines  were  called  by  this  name.  Not  to  multiply 
quotations  in  my  own  cause,  let  us  examine  those  brought 
by  Mr.  B.  in  defence  of  his.  That  of  terra  vineatay  is  not 
terra  singly  culta  vel  consita,  but  "  vineis  culta  vel  consita  ;'• 
as  under  the  same  article  we  have  **  unam  peciam  terras 
vmetd^i'*  and  ^^  unam  peciam  lernBe  arativee  et  vineatss,'* 
where  vineata  is  distinguished  from  arativa:  and  Du 
Cange's  design  in  adducing  these  passages,  is  to  shew, 
that  "  terra  vineata^*  was  "  ager  viMtis  consitns.^*  He  also 
brings  vmeatus  for  embroidered  with  vine  leaves.  '^  Vi^ 
neare  campum"  is  not  merely  to  break  it  up,  but  vineis 
capuerere*  Vmeariwify  and  vineale,  are  strictly  vineyards ; 
and  though vin^if  and  vinealia  occur  together  in  one  instance. 


#  Pons  ncvi  Templi  Londonio',  per  quern  turn  magnates  fuam  alii  Jideles  Tiosiri 
md  Poftiamentum  et  concilia  nostra  apud  h'estmonastetium,  venientes  de  dicta  ci- 
vitate  et  suburbiis  ejusdem  per  aquam  ad  dictvm  iocutk  ft'estmanasteriit  cant' 
muniler  transeunt,  t^n,  are  the  words  of  the  record,  by  which,  probably,  i« 
meant  some  bridge  over  a  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Thames,  crossing  the  lane  lead- 
ing down  to  the  temple  stairs,  rather  than  the  stairs  or  lane.  Stowe  cites  tbe 
record  without  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  bridge,  as  he  translates  it. 
Htftof  LoDd.  p.  440.  Ed.  1633. 

f  Vinearium  is  explained,  in  Greek  Glossaries  and  Codes,  Mw^fl^  and 
^n^inXtc;  i>o  that  aduHttiug  en«f«poc  to  be  cyder  bearing,  we  must  translate 
npirtXtc  pomum. 
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they  are  no  more  distinct  than  horti  and  Jardini^  in  another, 
and  are  corruptions  from  classical  words  appropriated  to  vine^ 
y^rds.  Granting  vvndaniare  to  signify  ^^fructus  quoslihet  colli- 
gere"  in  later  writers,  as  it  applied  to  olives  and  honey  in 
Pliny*  and  Columellat,  this  will  no  more  prove  against  its 
natural  application  to  grapes,  than  the  term  hay-harvest 
will  prove  there  is  no  corn  where  it  is  used;  ana  harvest, 
like  messisXy  is  a  controvertible  term.  Admitting  also,  with 
Charpentier,  that  vinea  is  ^'  ager  vineis  arboribusque  consi- 
tus,''  what  is  this  but  saying  tliat  vines  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  plantation?  so  that,  could  we  but  meet  with  this 
term  in  an  English  record  or  historian,  our  country  might 
recover  its  vines  again. 

Most  commentators  allow  that  the  canne^  or  vineyards  of 
Engeddi,  were  proper  vineyards.  Dom  Calmet§  says,  they 
produced  the  Cyprus  vines,  and  Bishop  Patrick  ||  supposes 
that  clusters,  or,  as  the  margin  of  our  bible  renders  it,  cy- 
presses, were  branches  of  the  aromatic  shrub,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  *There  is,  however,  no  reason 
for  excluding  these  plants  from  vineyards,  or  supposing 
carnie  should  not  here  mean  a  vineyard. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  put 
for  *^  a  house  including  a  smstll  garden."  In  the  instances 
cited  from  Madame  du  Boccage,  she  is  certainly  only  a 
translator  of  the  Italian  term  vigna,  which  is  as  commonly 
applied  to  mansion-houses,  whether  in  town  or  country,  as 
villa. .  We  need  only  look  into  Montfaucon's  and  other  tra- 
vels in  Italy,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  truth  is,  vine- 
yards made  a  part  of  considerable  gardens,  and  came  in  time 
to  be  put  for  the  whole ;  as  with  us  a  tract  of  ground  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  various  kinds  (where  what  is  strictly 
called  a  garden  has  the  least  share)  is  yet  called  a  garden* 
But  it  seems  too  great  a  force  upon  language,  to  suppose, 
that,  because  the  Italians  gave  the  name  of  vipia  to  a  plea- 
sure-ground or  house,  (for  it  is  to  these,  by  the  authorities 
Mr.  B.  cites,  and  not  to  a  garden  or  orchard,  simply  con- 
sidered, that  this  name  was  given)  that,  therefore,  the 
English,  who  knew  not  what  a  pleasure-house  was  at  the 
time  in  question,  should  confine  vinea  to  it,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  its  primary  sense. 


*  Lib.  XV.  c  1. 
f  Lib.  IX.  c  15. 

♦  Mt'ssis  amara,  sc.  absynthi,  Ovid.  Pont.  IIL  1.  S4.  though  mesfit  pzopn^ 
4ic.tur  in  iis  que  mctuntur,  luaxiine  in  irumeoto,    Varro* 

iDict.  art.  Kngcddi. 
Paraph,  ou  Caoticle»  L  U. 
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I  shall  not  plead,  that,  as  I  have  not  Biornor  by  me,  I 
know  not  whether  the  Russians  went  into  a  Russian,  or  a 
'more  southern,  wood  to  pick  pears  or  plums.  But  if  there 
are,  in  the  northern  languages,  such  words  as  perur  and 
plumeVj  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  that  such  sort  of  fruits  grew 
in  northern  latitudes,  without  supposing  these  plums  and 
pears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  green-gage  or  bon'chretien, 
than  the  crab  to  the  golden  pippin. 

Whatever  might  be  the  productions  of  the  northern 
countries,  where  Bede  lived,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
him  so  unacquainted  with  those  of  the  southern  ones.  There 
was  a  sufficient  commerce  betweien  the  monks  and  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  England,  to  undeceive  any  writer  as  to 
the  state  of  their  monasteries,  in  which,  alone",  we  suppose 
vines  to  be  cultivated.  Bede  had  a  correspondence  with 
Albin,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,  and  Nothelm,  presbyter  of 
London,  to  both  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  obliged 
in  his  preface.  Add  to  this,  that  the  iSaxon  translator  of 
Bede  renders  vineas,  wingeardas. 

Mr.  B.  observes  from  Pliny,  that  the  paucity  of  vine- 
yards in  Italy  occasioned  a  law  of  Romulus  to  use  milk  in- 
stead of  wine  in  libations.  But  as  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  there  were  then  no  vineyards  in  Italy,  and  succeeding 
cultivation  encouraged  their  advance,  so  neither  can  we 
prove,  from  the  fewness  of  them  in  England,  that  there 
were  none  in  the  places  that  ever  since  bear  their  name. 
Had  there  been  a  similar  law  among  Alfred's,  it  could  never 
surely  have  been  alleged  to  prove  there  were  no  vineyards 
in  England. 

Hamo  de  Het'he,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  so  great  an 
improver  of  his  palaces  by  building  and  cultivation,  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  wines  which  he  presented  to  his 
sovereign  could  be  the  juice  of  mere  ordinary  currants.  He 
spent  the  whole  year  after  his  inthronization  in  repairing  his 
houses,  and  circa  culturam  terrarum  plurimum  insudavit* 

Whatever  Mr.  Pegge  understood  by  the  term  sicera,  or 
whatever  it  really  signifies,  it  is  plainly  distinguished  from 
vinum,  which,  in  the  passages  of  Giraldus  and  Huntingdon, 
is  put  for  wine  strictly,  and  not  as  a  generical  name  compre- 
hending all  liquors :  whereas,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  ideas, 
we  must  transfer  it  from  its  obvious  import  to  the  juice  of 
apples,  though  Malnrsbury  expressly  marks  the  distinction. 
On  the  so  much  controverted  passage  of  that  author,  I  shall 


♦  Dene  Hist.  Roff,  io  Aug.  Siw.  I.  361. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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only  ob«erve>  that,  besides  tlie  progression  from  corn  to 
apples  and  grapes, it  supposes  apple-trees  the  natural  growth 
of  Glocestershire,  but  vines  the  effect  of  cultivation.  Il 
does  not  suppose  vineyards  in  everv  county  of  England, 
but  more  in  this  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  wine  made  from 
them  might  be  more  palatable  than  the  French,  without 
concluding  the  latter  to  have  been  sweet.  Dulcedo  is  here 
only  opposed  to  roughness,  as  Mr.  B.  himself  admits,  when 
applying  it  to  cyder. — Florid  as  this  description  of  Malms- 
bury  is,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  strictest  truth :  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  convicted  of  falshood,  any  more 
than  that  similar,  but  at  this  time  unaccountable^  desciip* 
tion  of  Thorney  by  the  same  author. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  B.  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tadiosus.  AH  the  instances  both  in  Ainsworth's 
Dictionary  and  Du  Canae's  Glossary,  amount  toMalmsbury's 
idea  of  it.  T(cdiuvi  beui  in  Livy*,  capti  in  Ovidf,  laboris'm 
Quintillianj;,  is  a  wearisomenessof  war,  enterprize,  or  labour, 
an  unwillingness  to  continue  them.  But  as  this  unwilling- 
ness may  arise  from  other  causes,  Malmsbury  critically  as- 
certains his  meaning  by  adding  per  socordiam :  so  that,  if 
tfediosus  sijjnifies  only  a  man  tired  of  his  work,  tadiosus  per 
socordiam  is  a  man  tired  of  his  work  by  downright  laziness, 
or  a  lazy  fellow. 

Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  controvert  the  word  viniior  in  the 
Dunstable  Annals:  but  he  seems  not  aware  that  the  word 
he  cites  from  Du  Cange  for  a  wine-merchant  is  vinator^  not 
vinitor^  which  that  Glossographer  explains  by  aiAwtXufyin,  a 
vine-keeper  or  pressor,  or  one  who  bad  the  charge  of  wine, 
though  his  last  instance  seems  to  relate  to  dealers  in  wine. 
Though  the  instances  relative  to  wine  and  vineyards  amoug 
tis  are  so  few  that  there  is  no  arguing  from  a  single  one, 
whether  the  Dunstable  vinitores  were  day  labourers  and  vil- 
lains, or  smuggling  vintners.  Mr.  B.  will  hardly  suppose 
that  the  vinitores  ad  dracones  pugnantes^^  on  the  cup  which 
Widaf  gave  to  Croyland,  were  any  other  than  vine-dressers. 

In  quoting  honest  Fuller  as  saying  that  ^^  cyder  was  made 
in  Glocestershire  sooner  than  in  any  other  county  in  Eng- 
land," (which  however  I  do  not  find  in  the  page  referred  to) 
Mr.  B.  omits  all  ttmt  he  had  said  about  wine  which  ^^  formerij^ 
grew  in  this  county,  but  doth  not  now ;  witness  the  many 
places  therein  called  vineyards,  whereof  one  most  eminent 
nigh  Glocester,  the  palace  of  the  bishop ;  and  it  appears 


♦  YIll.  2.  f  Met.  IX.  615.  J  11.  2.  %  iDgulph.  p.  9. 
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hy  ancient  records  that  some  towns  in  this  shire  paid  rent* 
wines  in  great  proportions ;  so  that  England,  though  it  does 
not  ferre  vinum^  is  feraxviniy  capable  (especially  in  a  hot 
summer)  to  produce  it  to  good  perfection." 

The  same  author  in  the  next  pa^e  will  also  vindicate 
Malmsbury  about  the  Higra  in  the  Severn,  on  which 'see 
also  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion  there  cited- 

The  notion  of  persons  dying  of  poison  was  so  prevalent 
in  early  times,  and  the  fact  so  difficult  to  ascertain,  that 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  company, 
might  as  well  have  died  ot  a  surfeit  by  eatine  ripe  grapes, 
especially  as,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  election  oif  his 
successor  in  October  the  same  year,  his  death  probably  hap- 
pened in  the  season  of  ripe  grapes.  We  might  presume 
that  these  grapes  were  the  growth  of  London,  notwith- 
standing the  objection  that  ^'  this  great  city,  which  was  so 
many  ages  ago  so  considerable,  seems  to  be  a  most  ill  chosen 
«pot  for  such  a  kind  of  husbandry."  Why  might  not  a  Bishop 
of  London  have  a  vineyard  at  his  palace,  as  well  as  a  Bishop 
of  Ely  strawberries  in  his  London  garden  ?  temp.  R.  3.  I 
believe  nobody  doubts  the  great  areas  occupied  by  the  no« 
blemen's  houses  and  gardens  in  London  so  lately  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Add  to  this,  that  the  great  monasteries 
in  London  probably  had  their  vineyards,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  places  which  still  re- 
tain the  name  ot  vineyard  wefe  without  the  walls  of  Lon- 
don*. Whoever  attends  to  the  stout  walls  which  inclosed 
the  ancient  gardens,  will  think  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
mob  out  of  the  most  enticing  vineyard,  whose  extent  could 
not  be  comparable  to  a  modem  turnip  or  pea-field.  Dr. 
James's  vineyard  must  have  been  as  much  terra  firma  for  an 
orchard,  as  for  a  vineyard.  But  this  is  only  a  single  instance 
agaiust  many. 

The  site  of  the  monastic  buildings  at  Croyland  is  too  much 
altered  to  trace  the  vineyard  there  ;  but  a  warm  south  west 
bank  at  Denney  Abbey,  situate,  like  Croyland,  in  the  fens 
near  Cambridge,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  vineyard. 

Without  insisting  on,  the  wine  produced  at  Winchester, 
or  the  derivation  ot  the  name  of  that  city  from  it,  the  order 
to  make  ale  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxony  will  no 
niore  prove  that  they  drank  no  English  wine,  than  that  they 
drank  no  wine  at  all. 

♦  Vine.street,  E«5t  Smithfield,  Hatt(>n*pr&rden  :  others  in  St.  Gileses  iu  the 
Fields,  and  inPlccadUly. — ^The  Vineyard  by  Uomisditch ;  that  in  Southwark, 
opposite  the  Tower i  a  street  in  Richmond,  and  elsewhere  in  iiurry. 

Y2 
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I  come  now  to  Mr.  B.'s  strongest  arguments  against  our 
native  wines,  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  had  no  name  for  the 
grape  or  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  This  he  proves  from  the 
Latin  word  uvas  being  retained  in  the  Saxon  version  of 
Matth.  vii.  16.  But  in  Fox's  edition  of  the  four  gospels,  in 
Saxon,  1571,  4to.  this  text  stands  thus: 

Cwtfst  thu  gatherath  man  winberian  of  ikoj^um,  oththe 
fie  apla  cj  ihyrncumunu 

aiid  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xi.  10.  Deut.  xxxii.  32.) 
winberie  and  winberige  are  used  for  grapes,  as  vreil  as  in 
otiier  authors  cited  in  Lye's  Dictionary.  Tlie  citation  un- 
^r  consideration  is  from  a  barbarous  mongrel  Saxon  ver- 
^*on,  taken  notice  of  by  Hickes*.  Allowing,  however,  that 
ttifn  was  retained  in  one  pJace,  can  we  suppose  the  Saxons, 
who  made  so  frequent  use  of  the  word  win,  in  compounds, 
relative  both  to  the  vine  and  the  liquor  produced  by  it,  and 
cailed  the  wine  press  wincole^  knew  nothing  of  any  wuie 
made  from  the  vines  of  this  country,  or  neglected  to  culti- 
wte  them  from  any  other  reason  than  because,  like  the 
other  northern  nations  of  the  continent,  they  preferred,  or 
were  more  familiarized  to,  liquors  made  from  corn.  Mr.  B. 
does  not  even  suppose  the  Saxons  tvinberie  to  be  our  native 
HieSy  though  he  seems  to  hint  the  monk  might  latinize  the 
rt'bes  into  vitis.  But,  surely,  this  is  to  suppose  a  monk  of 
tiie  J  2th  century  as  good  a  botanist  as  Mr.  Bay :  whereas,  by 
Mr.  B/s  own  account,  the  vitis  and  the  ribes  appear  to  be 
different  genera. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  contend  with  botanists.  My  inten- 
tion was  only  to  vindicate  the  import  of  vineuy  and  to  shew 
that  it  had  one  common  application  in  the  earliest  and  the 
latest,  the  purest  and  most  barbarous,  Latin  writers,  i  shall 
only  add,  in  confirmation  ot  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  applying  it  otherwise. 
Our  records  and  our  historians  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  words  pornmium  and  luyrtus^  as  we  can  be  with  orchard 
and  garden.  Du  Cange  himself  shall  justify  this  assertion. 
^^  Pomerium  est  ubi  poma  nascuntur."  Will.  Brito  in  vocab. 
"  Horticellus  in  quo  sunt  arbores  pomorum."  Cart.  A.  D. 
1197,  ap.  Ughel.  t.  vii.  p.  1272  ;  ancl,  which  seems  decisive^ 
ti)e  Donation€'s  Salisburg.  c.  13,  say,  **  Tradiderunt  oasam 
et  curium,  et  vbieam  unam  cum  pomajio  et  alio  parvo 
territorio  super  lacum :"  and  the  charter  of  Bishop  Gen- 
nadius,  iu  Yepez  Chron.  Ord.  S.  Betiv.:*icti,  t  iv.  "  £dificia 


♦  Thes,  V.  I.  p.  94. 
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\xvsXxvi\\^  vineas  et  pomares.^^  Our  word  orchard  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  orceard^  and  that  from  an  elder  word  ort* 
j^eard;  q.  d.  weort-geardy  a  plantation  of  herbs*;  so  that  itSi 
application  to  fruit-trees  is  of  later  date. 

1775,  Nirv.  R.  G, 

Mr.  Urban, 
I  HAVE  read  with  great  satislaction  the  controversy  lately 
agitated  concerning  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  our  island. 
Bat  who  shall  decide,  when  such  difference  of  opinion  ap- 
peari»  amongst  men  of  approved  abilities  and  eminent  fame  ? 
^uch  may  be  said  on  the  subject  ;"yet  as  the  disputants  seem. 
at  present  in  perfect  good  humour  with  each  other,  perhaps 
more  light  may  shortly  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Your, 
intelligent  correspondent  Mr.  G.  has  favoured  ns,  in  Nov. 
Magazine,  with  several  observations  new  to  me  at  least.  I 
admire  bis  ingenuity  and  critical  sagacity ;  yet  I  apprehend 
he  has  committed  a  slight  mistake  in  supposing  that  tlm 
carme^  or  vineyards,  of  Engeddi,  were  only  what  he  calls 
j^roper  vinevards^  by  which  phrase  your  readers  must  un- 
derstand plantations  appropriated  solely  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine :  on  the  contrary,  Dom.  Calmet  asserts,  "  that 
Engeddi,  formerly  Hazazon  Thamar,  that  ia  to  say,  the  City 
of  ralm-trees,  received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
that  species  of  tree  which  flourished  in  the  place,  and  the 
vines  of  Cypress  were  not  only  found  there,  but  several 
shrubs  which  produced  balsamf." 

A  traveller,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Calmet,  and 
is  not  less  distinguished  for  extent  of  eruditio.n  than  accu* 
racy  of  observation,  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  supposes  the  alban- 
neh  to  be  the  cypress  of  the  Canticles,  common  in  Engeddi^ 
and  cultivated  usually  with  the  vine  and  other  aromatic 
shrubs;  9.  plant  still  in  frequent  use  in  oriental  climates, 
and  one  of  the  cosmetics  employed  by  the  fair  of  the  east, 
who,  like  the  modern  fine  ladies  of  Britain,  are  solicitous  ^ 
to  improve  their  personal  chacms,  even  at  the  expenqe  of 
their  health,  though  their  ideas  of  beauty  seem  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  generally  adopted  here,  .i.;- 
_          ,                 ,                    I                                           ...... 

*  Lye's  Dictionary.  ,    -  '    . 

f  Vide  Dictionaire  de  la  Bible,  edit,  Geneve  $  1730;  tome  Q,  p.  3*3,  art. 

Engeddi Joscphus  Antiq.  1.  9.  c.  1,  where  Eogeddi  is  said  to  prodo^Se  not 

only  the  palm-tree,  but  the  opobalsamttiii — Pliny  (lib.  13.  c.  «40  de40rib«s 
tlie  last-mentianed  plant,  wbioh  wiui  brotight  intoI|;aly  byon«iof  Vcspawan's 
geii9ra|8.^Uerodotus  says,  that  the  beverage  of  the  Egyptians  was  barlt-y, 
the  viae  liot  being  introduced  into  the  country.  He  lived  about  400  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  Rome;  but  havitigfbrfeited.crc4it  as  aA  historian,  by  tWe 
misreprcsenUtion  of  facts,  bis  testimony  in  iUkpacticulaT  klcsft  Xa  betekiMeil. 
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Mr.  G.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  al- 
ways understood  to  mean  a  vineyard  ;  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  clear,  that  it  should  ever  signify  *'  a  house  including 
a  small  garden."  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
learned  lexicographers  of  that  nation,  I  am  apt  to  believe  he 
will  alter  his  opinion.  Even  Boyer,  by  no  means  the  most 
diligent  of  compilers,  has  given  us  the  word  in  this  sense: 
vignCj  Maison  tie  Plaisance  au  tour  de  Rome.  Others  say, 
On  appelle  Vigyies  les  Maisons  de  Plaisance  aux  environs  de 
Itomej  et  de  quelques  autres  villes  d*  Italie :  Vigne  Parnphiley 
Vigne  Jldobrandiney  Vigne  Boighese^  La  Vigne  de  Madame 
aupres  de  Turin.  To  cite  all  the  authorities  of  writers  in 
justification  of  this  sense  of  the  word  would  tire  the  read^ 
er's  patience. 

The  names  of  streets  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  adduced 
by  Mr.  G.  as  proofs  that  vineyards  were  common  to  our  an- 
cestors, seem  to  prove  much.  Our  city  was  not  then  so  popu- 
lous and  well  built  as  at  present:  many  of  the  citizens  had 
gardens  annexed  to  their  houses,  especially  those  who  re- 
sided at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
our  summers  at  that  time  ripened  the  grapes  more  kindly. 
Dr.  BuUeyn,  who  ^ied  in  1576,  relates  that  there  was  ex- 
cellent fruit  of  this  kind  at  Bloxhall,  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  he  was  rector  from  1550  to  1554;  and  Suffolk,  is 
well  known  to  be  a  northern  county.  The  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine  in  this  island,  perhaps,  has  been  rendered 
abortive  as  much  by  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  managers,  as  by  the  unfavouiable- 
ness  of  this  northern  climate. 

The  gloomy  suburbs  of  London,  indeed,  appear  a  very 
improper  site  for  a  vineyard,  **  fuliginously  black"  with  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  chmmies  ;  yet,  only  a  few  years  since, 
a  gentleman  of  Southwark  is  said,  now  and  then,  to  have 
entertained  his  guests  with  wine  extracted  from  his  own 
grapes;  and  even  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
wines  of  France,  have  commended  it.  His  vineyard  was 
not  far  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but,  after 
much  time  and  money  had  been  spent,  the  scheme,  which 
yielded  its  projector  a  rational  entertainment,  and  employ- 
ed some  of  the  indigent  part  of  the  community,  was  obliged 
to  be  relinquished.  No  vestige  of  this  vineyard  at  present 
remains,  though  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  did  not  give 
name  to  the  street  mentioned  bv  Mr.  G.  in  his  note.  If  so, 
his  descendants  have  converted,  the  spot  "  where  the  vine 
once  dropped  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green,**  to  a 
purpose  far  more  lucrative. 
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These  few  observations  may  appear  like  "  gleanings  of 
grapes  when  the  vintage  is  past*,"  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
mahgnant  critic  may  be  thought  unnecessary ;  however,  if 
they  are  not  too  much  out  of  season,  be  so  kind  as  to  com^ 
municate  them  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  G. — 
I  would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  him,  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  dispute,  nor  can  suppose  any 
oflTence  will  be  taken  by  their  insertion.  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  violently  attached  to  either  party;  but  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  pleasure  to  see  a  controversy  which 
promises  innocent  delight,  if  not  obvious  utility,  conducted 
hy  persons  of  extensive  knowledge  as  antiquaries,  and  sin- 
gular politeness  as  gentlemen.  And  it  would  be  happy  for 
mankind,  if  every  dispute  was  managed  with  as  much  tcm* 
per,  candour,  and  good-breeding. 

ms.Supp.  H.D. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  verj'  ingenious  writer  of  Observations  in  a  Journey  to 
Paris,  in  Aug.  1776,  just  now  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  at 
p.  129  of  vol.  2,  begs  to  be  informed,  through  the  channel 
of  your  Magazine,  who  is  the  saint  whose  emblems  are  two 
naked  children  in  a  bathing-tub,  and  what  these  circum- 
stances allude  to  ? 

The  saint,  no  doubt,  is  St.  Niciiolas,  Archbishop  of  Mira 
in  Lycia,  of  whom  I  have  a  very  large  and  line  French  print, 
with  the  children  and  tub  before  him.  I  have  also  in  my 
possession  an  Italian  Life  of  this  saint,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  4to.  book  is  the  same  picture:  it  is  thus  intituled, 
**  Historia  della  Vita,  Miracoli,  Traslatione,  e  Gloria  dell* 
illwjtrissimo  Confessor  di  Christo  S.  Nicolo  il  Magno,  Ar- 
civespovodi  Mira.  Composta  dal  Padre  Antonio  Bcatillo  da 
Bari,  della  Compagnia  di  Giesil,  Terza  Editione.  In  Na- 
poli.  1645.*' 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  occasion  of  the  boys  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  his  patronage  at  p.  73  of  the  book, 
where  we  are  told  the  following  story,  which  fully  satisfied 


♦  l38iah  24,  13. ^The  ancient  prophets  and  poeU  frequently  mentioa 

▼ineyards  :  their  allusions  are  too  frequent  to  be  transcribed  here,  but  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  will  easily  retpr  to  them. 
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my  curiosity  without  proceeding  any  farther  in  a  book  of 
this  sort,  which  contains  between  4  and  500  pages  in  a 
small  letter. 

"  The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas's  virtues  was  so  great,  that  an 
Asiatic  gentleman,  on  sending  his  two  sons  to  Athens  for 
education,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  bis  bene- 
diction :  but  they,  getting  to  Mira  late  in  the  day,  thought 
{proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took  up  their 
odgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to  secure  their  bag- 
gage and  effects  to  himself,  murdered  them  in  their  sleep, 
and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and  putting 
them  into  a  pickling-tub,  with  some  pork  which  was  there 
already,  meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.  The  bishop, 
however,  having  had  a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction, 
immediately  resorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the  host  to 
him,  reproached  him  for  his  horrid  villainy.  The  man, 
perceiving  that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and 
entreated  the  bishop  to  intercede,  on  his  behalf,  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  pardon ;  who,  being  moved  with  compassion  at 
his  contrite  behaviour,  confession,  and  thorough  repentance, 
besought  Almighty  God,  not  only  to  pardon  the  murtherer, 
but  also,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  to  restore  life  to  the 
poor  innocents,  who  had  been  so  inhumanly  put  to  death. 
The  saint  had  hardly  finished  his  prayer,  when  the  mangled 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths  were,  by  divine 
power,  reunited,  and  perceiving  themselves  alive,  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man  to  kiss  and  embrace 
them.  But  the  bishop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation, 
raised  them  up,  exhorting  them  to  return  their  thanks  to 
God  alone  for  this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  good 
advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives :  and  then  giv- 
ing them  his  blessing,  he  sent  them  with  great  joy,  to 
prosecute  their  studies  at  Athens." 

This,  I  suppose,  sufficiently  explains  the  naked  children 
and  tub  ;  which  I  never  met  with  in  any  of  the  legendaries 
that  I  have  consulted  before.  The  late  learned  and  worthy 
Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p,  915, 
A.  on  December  6,  only  says,  in  general,  that  "  St.  Nicholas 
is  esteemed  a  patron  of  children,  because  he  was  from 
his  infancy  a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue ;  and  ta  form 
that  tender  age  to  sincere  piety,  was  always  his  first  care 
and  delight. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

MiltoTty  7iear  Cajnbridge.  W.  C. 

1777,  JpriL 
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LXXXrV.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Your  correspondent,  a  Sceptical  Englishman,  doubts  if 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  properly  established  in  Eng- 
land before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  support  of  tUa 
opinion  of  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  Means  of  ex* 
cuing  a  Spirit  of  National  Industry,  who  contendsv  that  it 
was  established  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  perio^l,  I  send 
you  the  following  facts  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
my  reading  since  I  perused  yiour  Magazine  for  June  last; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  those,  whose  taste  lead  them  more  to 
the  study  of  antiquities  than  mine  does,  could  furnish  many 
more  of  the  aame  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  book  quoted  abore,  observes,  that 
there  was  a  lawful  guild-fraternity  of  weavers  in  London  so 
early  as  the  year  1 180.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Madox,  id 
his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  that  such  guild-fraternities 
were  established,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  many  oth^v 
psurts  of  the  kingdom  before  that  period.     Thu3, 

1140.  The  Weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  mark  of  gold  for 
their  gild. 

The  Weavera  of  London  for  their  gild  £\\\. 

The  Weavers  of  Lincoln  two  chasseurs,  that  they  might 
have  th^r  rights. 

The  Weavers  of  Winchester  one  mark  of  gold,  to  have 
their  customs  aifU  liberties,  and  right  to  elect  the  alderman 
of  their  gild«     And 

The  Fullers  of  Winchester  c£vi.  for  their  gild. 

Mad.  Hist  Exch.  p.  322. 

These  short  notices  indicate,  that  fraternities  of  weavers 
were  at  that  time  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
were  even  then  of  great  antiquity.  The  business  of  cloth« 
making  must  have  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
when  it  gave  rise  to  a  guild-fraternity  of  Fullers. 

In  farther  copfirmation  of  the  great  antiouity  of  the  art  of 
weaving  in  England,  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  who  wrot^ 
about  the  year  1202,  in  bis  chronicle,  col.  1349,  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  tlmt  "  the  art  ofweav^ 
s'ti^  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  upon  tnem  by 
nature."  Thus  it  appears,  that,  at  a  period  long  prior  to 
that  which  modern  historians  assign  as  the  time  when  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Britain,  it  was  ai^ 
art  that  had  been  so  long  pfuctisqd^  as  to  be  reckoned  hy  it9 
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bwn  inhabitants  almost  indigenous  of  the  soil,  if  I  may  use 
tbi^  expression. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  accocmt 
for  the  origin  of  the  modern  idea  on  this  head.  For  he 
remarks  that,  **  in  the  time  of  Henry  H.  and  Richard  I.  this 
kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
vo<3ten  cloth\  but,  by  the  troublesome  wars  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  III.  and  also  Edwaiti  I.  and  Edward 
II.  tnis  manufacture  was  wholly  lost,  and  all  our  trade  ran 
in  woob  aud  wool-fells  and  leather.^^ 

•  Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  I61, 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  a  manufacture  of  such  in- 
dispensable utility  could  not,  in  such  a  short  period,  be 
wholly  lost  in  any  country  where  it  was  once  known.  Ail  that 
can  be  inferred  from  this  expression  is,  that  it  declined 
very  much,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  interrupt  the  foreign 
trade  in  cloth,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  article 
of  export  from  this  kingdom  at  that  early  period.  Edward 
HI.  restored  this  decayed  manufacture,  and  hence  he  has 
c^me  to  be  accounted  the  founder  of  it  in  England. 

The  above  remark  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  perfectly  agrees 
With  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  III.  and  the  ordinance 
respecting  the  exportation  of  cloths,  &c.  by  Edward  I.  as 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Observations  on  National  Industry, 
p.  236. 

The  richness  and  comparative  importance  of  th,^  frater- 
nity of  weavers  in  the  period  here  alluded  to  may  be  guess* 
ed  at  from  the  following  circumstances  :      * 

Anno  1159.  The  Weavers  of  London  stand  charged  with 
iij  marks  of  gold  for  the  farm  of  their  gild  for  two  years;  the 
Bakers  of  ditto  with  one  mark  and  vj  ounces  of  gold. 

1 1 64.  The  Weavers  of  London  rendered  ofxij.  per  annum 
for  the  farm  of  the  gild.  The  Bakers  of  ditto,  £yy  per 
annum. 

Mad.  Hist.  Excb.  p.  23L 

In  both  these  cases  the  weavers  pay  double  of  what  is 
exacted  from  the  bakers;  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  they  were  by  much  the  richest  fraternity  of  tlie  two. 

\{ii9.  The  Fullers  of  Winchester  pay  ten  marks  for  a 
t*onfinil}ation  of  their  privileges.  lb.  p.  274.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  Fullers  of  Winchester  still  continued  (see 
ubove,  anno  1 140)  a  powerful  fraternity; 

That  the  bnsiness  of  dying  was  also  carried  on  in  these 
days  as  a  separate,  honourable,  and  profitable  employment, 
iway  be  inferreti  from  the  following  anecdote. 
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Anno  1201.  David  the  dyer  pays  one  mark,  that  his  manor 
may  lie  made  a  burgage.   "Ut  supra,  p.  278. 

At  this  early  period,  woad  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
employed  as  a  material  for  dying:  this  plant  was  cultivated 
in  Britain  before  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  probably 
the  cultivation  of  it  would  be  much  extended  as  it  came  to 
be  more  demanded  for  the  woollen  manufacture  in  latter 
periods;  but  this  extended  culture  could  not  supply  the 
encreasing  demand  for  this  drug,  insomuch  that  it  was  for  a 
^reat  many  ages  a  constant  article  of  import,  as  the  follow* 
ing  instance  among  many  others  fully  shews : 

Anno  1213.  The  following  sums  were  accounted  for  by 
sundries  as  customs  for  woau  imported,  viz. 

InKentandSussex,7^  3  ^3  3 

Dover  excepted,   y  ^ 

Yorkshire      -       -      -  98  13  4 

London     .      -     -      -  17   13  4 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk     .  53     6  0 

Southampton     -     -     -  72     1  10 

Essex    -----  424 

In  all  these  places,  therefore,  the  woollen  manufacture 
seems  to  have  oeen  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Many  other  anecdotes  might  be  picked  up  in  confirmation 
of  this  remark,  among  which  are  the  followmg. 

1140.  The  men  of  Worcester  pay  C.  shillings,  that  they 
may  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloth,  as  they  were  wont*to  do  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  L  Ut  supra,  p.  324.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  think  that  this  was  foreign  dyed 
cloth,  but  British  cloth  as  alluded  to  in  the  ordinance  of 
Edward  the  I.  quoted  above,  1284. 

1225.  The  Weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  cask  of  wine,  that 
they  may  have  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  King  Richard  and  King  John.     lb.  p.  286. 

I297«  The  aulnager  of  cloth  was  displaced,  and  his  office 
given  by  the  king  to  another.  lb.  p.  338.  The  aulnager 
was  a  public  officer  appointed  to  inspect  cloths,  so  as  to  see 
that  they  were  truly  made  according  to  statute.  This  indi- 
cates a  very  advanced  state  of  the  manufacture. 

From  these,  and  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  that  might  be  collected,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doube 
but  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  as  a  great 
national  object  for  several  ages  before  the  days  of  Edward  III, 
at  which  period  our  historians  usually  assert  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  England.  And  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
interruption  it   met   with  during   the   troublesome  reigns 
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of  John  and  his  immediate  successors^  that  the  manufacture 
came  to  be  so  firmly  established  in  the  Netherlands  as  to 
obtain  a  superiority  over  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Britain^ 
which  it  retained  many  ages :  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
this  superiority  that  our  fore-fathers  lost  the  knowledge  of 
many  branches  of  this  manufacture  which  it  is  evident  they 
once  possessed ;  of  this  kind  especiitlly  may  b*e  reckoned 
the  art  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which  art  was  only 
revived  in  Britam  in  a  very  modern  period. 

If  our  historians  have  been  thus  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  Britain^  it  will  not  appear  surprizing 
that  they  should  fall  into  similar  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  last  country  at 
no  very  distant  period,  and  we  find  the  first  dawnings  of  it 
marked  under  the  year  1376,  in  Anderson's  History  of  Com- 
merce. But  that  woollen  cloth  was  manufactured  in  that 
country  a  long  time  before  that  period,  is  evident,  from 
the  following  curious  anecdote  preserved  by  Madox.  Hist. 
Exch.  p.  381. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (i.  e.  between  1216  and  1272,) 
Walter  Bloweberme  accused  Raman  le  Starre  of  a  robbery, 
&c.  whereof  the  said  Haman  had  for  his  share  two  coats^ 
via.  one  Irish  cloth,  &c.  Irish  cloth  was  therefore  known  in 
England  at  this  period,  which  is  at  least  one  hundred  years 
prior  to  that  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Commerce. 

Although'it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  a  priest  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  are  spurious 
or  not ;  yet,  as  there  has  not  yet  appeared  any  irrefiragable 
proois  that  they  are  not  genuine,  1  shall  take  notice  of  a 
few  circumstances  that  occur  in  them  relating  to  this  sub- 
jiect,  as  deserving  some  degree  of  attention. 

This  author  points  out  Lincoln  as  being  a  place  then  noted 
for  its  fine  woollen  manufacture :  for  the  abbot  of  St.  God- 
win's who  is  represented  as  living  in  great  pomp, .  has  bis 
dress  thus  described : 

"  His  cope  [cloak]  was  all  of  Lyncoln  clothe  so  fyne, 
With  a  gold  button  fasten'd  near  his  chynne ; 
His  autremete  [a  loose  priest's  robe]  was  edged  with  gold- 
en twynne,"  &c. 

Ballad  of  Charitie,  50. 

In  confirmation  of  this  anecdote,  it  appears,  from  vasxty 
particulars  preserved  in  Hackluyt's  collection,  that  about 
this  time  a  very  considerable  trade  in  cloth  was  carried  on 
between  Boston  (the  port  of  Lincoln)  and  Prussia,  and 
other  places  in  the  Baltic* 
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From  another  circumstance  incidentally  mentioned  in 
this  collection,  it  would  seem  that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
was  much  sooner  introduced  into  Britain  than  is  generally 
imagined  :  for,  in  the  song  by  Sir  Thybbot  Gorges,  in  tM 
entreiude  of  ^Bila,  mention  is  thus  made  of  it : 

**  As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lessel'le  was  syttynge, 

As  from  the  sone's  heat  she  harried, 

She  sayde,  as  her  wl\yte  bonds  whyte  hozen  was  knyttynge, 

Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married  !"  &c.  208. 

Now,  although  some  will  conclude  that  this  is  a  plaia 
proof  of  tlie  forgery  of  these  poems,  because  it  mentions  aa 
art  as  common,  which  was  only  introduced  into  Britain  ii^ 
the  days  of  Elizabeth;  yet  I  would  by  op  means  draw  th^ 
same  inference,  but  would  rather  be  induced  to  searcji  widi 
greater  attention,  to  try  to  discover,  bv  ot^ier  meaniy  if  this 
art  was  then  known  in  England  :  for,  although  the  discoverjr 
of  the  art  of  knitting  stockings  in  Britain  is  marked  by  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Commerce  about  the  yefir  i5»61, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  ^ve  worn  the  first  pair  of 
hose  of  this  kind ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
saniie  author  marks  the  year  1376  ait  t'he  a^ra  of  the  iotroduc- 
tion  of  the  woollen  manufacture  into  Ireland,  and  the  year 
1327  as  the  time  when  trades  were  first  incorporated  ia 
London.  But  it  has  been  proved  above,  from  indisputable 
authority,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  established  ia 
Ireland,  at  least  above  a  hundred  years  prior  to  the  period 
he  assigns  to  it;  and  that,  at  two  hundred  years  before  he 
mentions  it,  the  practice  of  incorporating  trades  in  London 
was  considered  as  an  old  institution.  Seeing  he  is  thus 
mistaken  in  both  these  instances,  why  may  he  not  also  be 
mistaken  in  the  third  ?  I  would  therefore  propose  it  as  an 
exercise  for  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  art  was  known  in  England  at  the  time  this 
poem  is  said  to  have  been  written,  the  proving  or  disproving 
of  which  will  go  far  towards  proving  or  disproving  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  poems. 

As  another  praxis  of  the  same  kind,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  lines  from  the  same  poem  to  their  notice, 

*'  Eche  momynge  I  ryse  doe  I  sette  mie  maydennes, 
Somme  tospynn,sommetocurde]l,  somme  bleachynge,'* 

&c.  220; 

as  the  last  word  seems  to  indicate  that  the  linen  manufac- 
ture was  then  carried  on  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
though  it  deser\'es  to  be  noted  that  it  must  have  been  far 
short  of  the  woollen.  The  last  was  then  ^  public  institution. 
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carried  on  by  the  several  difFerent  artists;  weavers,  fullers, 
dyers,  &c.  the  other  seems  to  have  been  entirely  a  domes* 
tic  manufacture,  carried  on  in  all  its  bmncbes  in  a  private 
iamily  way. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
doubts  of  your  sceptical  correspondent.  From  these  re- 
marls  it  will  appear,  that  the  author  of  the  Observations,  &c. 
on  National  Industry, althoug;h  he  differs  very  much  from  the 
common  received  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  has  done  so  only  in  consequence  of 
beingbetter  informed,  in  respect  of  that  particular,  than  those 
writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  it«  Hence,  I  think,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  probably  equally  well  informed 
as  to  the  other  particulars  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
the  investigation  of  which  I  leave  to  others. 

These  topics^  when  fiilly  discussed,  will  afford  pleasure 
to 

A  Candid  Inquirer. 

1778,  August 

LXXXV.    Historical  Account  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  been  presented  with  a  curious  MS.  which  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  learned  Oxford  anti« 
quary,  Mr.  Francis  Wise,  I  send  it  to  your  valuable  Repo- 
sitory, not  doubting  but  it  will  be  readily  accepted. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  ConsfafU  Reader. 

A  treatise  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham^  xeritten,  as  it  seemetk^ 
by  some  one  of  that  house.  Transcribed  by  that  learned 
antiquary  Mr,  Thomas  Talbot,  and  out  of  the  Latin  truly 
translated. 

The  Abbey  of  Evesham  was  founded  Anno  Dom.  709,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Constantine  I.  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Egwin  III.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  resigned  his  bishop- 
rick  to  Wilfred,  and  was  here  ordained  the  first  abbot. 
Kenredus  and  Ofia,  both  kings,  gave  much  land  to  St.  Eg- 
.M^in,  towards  the  foundation  of  this  monastery  ;  and,  going 
to  Rome  with  him  in  the  time  of  his  second  voyage,  both 
kings  took  on  them  the  habit  of  religion.  And  all  ttiis  was 
dpne  Anno  Dom.  713,  Constantine  being  tlien  pope. 

This  was  written  the  826th  year  of  the  foundation  of  this 
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ftionastery,  being  Anno  D5m.  1535;  the  26tli  of  Henry  VIIL 
the  22d  of  Clement  Litchfield,  abbot  of  £vesham. 

After  the  death  of  abbot  Egwin,  being  the  1 8th  abbot  after 
St  Effwin,  a  certain  wicked  prince  of  this  country,  named 
Atheunusy  obtained  of  King  Edmund,  son  of  Kiug  Edward 
the  elder,  this  abbey ;  chased  the  monks,  the  servants  of 
God,  firom  thence,  and  settled  certain  canons  in  their  place. 
He  being  deceased,  divers  men,  under  sundry  kings,  with 
the  power  of  the  laity,  possessed  the  monastery :  as,  one 
called  Nilsiusy  a  greedy  devourer  of  the  holy  church ;  and 
Bishop  Ophultius :  and.  so  from  one  power  to  another,  con* 
trary  potentates,  the  state  of  this  abbey  was  miserably  dis« 
tracted;  until  St.  Ethel  wold,  by  the  command  of  King  Edgar, 
and  St.  Dunstan,  coming  hither,  made  Oswald  abbot  here, 
AnnoDom.  960;  commending  to  him  the  lands  and  posses- 
sions which  Athelmus,  Christ's  adversary,  after  the  death  of 
abbot  Egwin,  had  taken  away. 

King  Edgar  departing  this  life,  and  Edward  his  son  thea 
reigning,  a  certain  most  sinful  duke,  named  Alferas,  who 
ruled  with  a  mighty  power  this  country,  expulsing  hence  the 
monks  again,  placed  here  a  few  canons,  bestowed  on  tliem, 
as  it  pleased  himself,  some  part  of  the  lands,  reserving  the 
rest  to  his  own  use.  In  the  end,  falling  into  sickness,  and 
despairing  of  life,  be  called  unto  him  a  certain  monk,  named 
Feodegarus;  and  after  he  had  conversed  with  him,  gave 
him  this  abbey,  with  so  much  of  the  lands  thereof  as  he 
had. — Abbot  Feodegarus  comin^^  hither,  did  but  a  short 
time  continue  here ;  because,  hnding  the  clerks  stronger 
than  himself,  he  could  not  banish  them  thence. — Afterwards, 
one  Godwyn,  a  mighty  lord,  coming  to  King  Ethelred, 
gave  him  300  marks  of  gold,  upon  condition  he  mi^ht  liave 
this  abbey  bj'  the  king's  gift  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  The  king,  greedy  of  gold,  granted  to  him  this 
place,  Godwyn,  coming  hither,  subjected  to  him  the 
priests;  and  making  havock  of  the  abbey's  possessions, 
oegan  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  But  after  a  little  while,  the 
king  gave  this  church  to  a  bishop,  called  Agelsius;  who, 
within  a  short  time,  incurring  the  king's  displefisure,  was. 
thrown  from  the  bisboprick,  and  passing  the  seas  never  re- 
turned. After  this  the  king  gave  the  same  to  a  certain 
other  bishop,  named  Athclston ;  who  dying,  Adolphus, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  got  it  of  the  king,  and,  first  dcpriv- 
inor  it  of  its  liberty,  subjected  it  to  his  jurisdiction.  This 
bisliop  made  Africianus  abbot  of  Evesham ;  after  whose 
death  abbot  Alsgarus  governed  this  uiona;>tery.  But  amongst 
all  these  passages,  thQ  aforesaid  Godvvyii  ever  possessi^d 
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forty  hides  of  land,  so  as  neither  bishops  nor  abbots  could 
ever  have  any  more  than  the  church-rents ;  the  rest  of  the 
living  the  priest  held.  Alsgarus  leaving  this  life,  Britben- 
arus,  a  certain  abbot,  governed  this  religious  house,  who 
pleaded  often  against  Godwyn  before  many  princes  of  this 
country,  alleging  that  he  unjustly  detained  the  churches 
lands ;  whereupon  it  was  adjudged  that  he  should  pay  God- 
wyn so  much  money  as  was  paid  by  Godwyn  to  the  kingr, 
and  so  recover,  by  law,  the  lands  unto  his  church ;  whidx 
accomplishing  willingly,  these  40  hides  were  restored  to  the 
abbey.  After  this.  Abbot  Athelwynus  succeeded  in  his 
■place ;  and  Athelwynus  dying,  the  fore-cited  Godwyn,  by 
his  power,  invaded  again  the  abbey,  and  ravened  on  the 
lands  and  possessions.  But  at  the  length,  King  Ethelred 
ordained  Aylesward,  a  monk  of  Ramsey-abbey,  to  be  abbot 
of  this  monastery,  AnnoDom,  1014,  which  venerable  roan 
coming  hither,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God  and  the 
king,  expelled  Godwyn  and  regained  all  the  lands:  and 
^fter,  under  King  Canutus,  his  kinsman,  was  made  abbot, 
and  a  most  holy  Bishop  of  London,  6to.  kal.  Augusti,  A.D. 
1044;  and,  lastly,  buried  at  Ramsey.  Mauritius,  a  monk 
of  this  place,  succeeded,  being  elected  by  King  Edward. 
This  reverend  man,  as  well  for  his  leaming  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  as  in  very  many  other  arts,  as  singing,  writing, 
goldsmith's  work,  and  such  like,  was  reputed  to  excel  al- 
most all  of  this  country.  After  a  time,  this  abbot  Mauritius, 
surprised  with  a  grievous  infirmity,  made  choice  of  one  of 
his  monks,  named  Egelwynus,  (a  man  of  approved  life, 
both  for  the  nobility  ot  his  blood  and  learning,  in  holy  hu- 
mane letters  highly  esteemed,)  to  undertake  his  pastoral 
office  ;  and  therefore  sent  him,  with  some  of  his  brethren, 
(being  honourable  secular  persons,)  to  King  Edward,  cer- 
tifying how  he  was  oppressed  bv  violent  sickness,  and 
humbly  praying  him  that  be  would  absolutely  commit  the 
monastery  to  Egelwynus,  and  make  bim  abbot  in  his  place; 
which  the  king  advisedly  knowing,  and  condescending  to  his 
request,  appointed  Egelwynus  to  be  abbot,  and  caused  him 
to  be  honourably  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Aldred ;  and 
being  ever  after  dearly  beloved  by  the  king  and  all  his 
barons,  was  admitted  among  the  king's  especial  friends,  a 
privy  counsellor.  Mauritius  survived  seven  years  after 
this;  and  the  same  night  and  hour  wherein  King  Edward 
passed  out  of  the  world,  being  Idus  Januarij,  1065,  he  also, 
as  it  is  said,  died:  and  abbot  Elgwyn  departed  this  life  14 
kal.  Martij,  A.  D.-  1077.  Walter,  a  monk  of  the  abbey, 
called  Corasia,  was  then  ordained  abbot  by  King  William, 
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1086,  and  when  be  had  almost  eight  years  governed  the 
church,  he  died  14  kal.  Februarij,  A.  D.  1093.  This  abbot 
is  mentioned  in  the  doomsday-book,  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  In  his  place  succeeded  Robert,  a  monk  of 
Gimeges  :  in  his  time  the  market  of  Stow  was  obtained  by 
Ralph,  the  king^s  chancellor.  Robert  died  Anno  Dom.  1096. 
Maurice,  a  monk  of  this  church,  succeeded ;  died  Anno 
Dom.  1122.  Reginald  of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  Miles 
Earl  of  Hereford,  followed,  and  went  with  him  to  Rome^ 
ill  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  the  second,  in  pursuit  of  a 
cause  against  Bishop  Simon;  and  died  8  kal.  Sept  1149. 
The  next  abbot  was  William  de  Andevil,  a  monk  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  This  man,  though  unarmed,  did, 
with  a  singular  resolution,  excommunicate  William  de  Bello 
Campo,  with  his  accomplices,  to  their  very  faces,  though 
armed,  when  they  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  church-} ard, 
and  in  time  of  war  madp  the  church's  goods  their  prey; 
whereupon  not  one  of  them  departed  this  life  according  to 
christian  religion  and  christian  rites.  He  won,  also,  cou*- 
rageously,  the  castle  of  Bengworth,  which  was  raised  at 
the  end  of  Evesham-bridge,  from  William  de  Bello  Campo ; 
and  razing  it  down  caused  a  church-yard  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  place.  He  passed  out  of  this  life  2  non.  Jan.  A.  D* 
1160. 

After  him  was  Adam  Clunacensis  de  Charitate.  This 
roan  saw  more  happy  times,  and  in  his  days  the  abbey  was 
blest  with  many  benefits;  and  when  he  had  almost  30  years 
in  all  tranquillity  governed  this  ctiurch,  he  closed  his  life  2 
id.  Nov.  1 19  i  •  Roger,  surnamed  Novicus,  succeeded,  some 
time  a  monk  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  but  for  hia 
M'ickedness  thrown  there  into  prison ;  whence  breaking 
away  by  flight  through  the  privies,  he  got  his  liberty,  and 
lost  his  house  by  expulsion,  and  so  remained  a  monk  of  no 
nionastery  afterwards,  no  college  acknowledging  hix|i 
theirs,  nor  receiving  him.  He  was  by  the  royal  power,  as 
an  intruder,  promoted  to  be  abbot  of  Evesham  \  the  con- 
vent of  the  aobey,  as  far  as  they  could,  renouncing  him. 
This  abbot  shewed  himself  a  man  of  high  mind,  and  seemed 
to  abound  in  variety  of  learning ;  but  in  the  end,  for  his 
tyranny,  drunkenness,  luxury,  and  dilapidation  of  the  goods 
of  the  abbey,  and  other  enormities,  he  was  deposed  by 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Tusentum,  being  here  the  bishop's 
legate  upon  occasion  of  businea*  concerning  the  church  of 
England ;  and  from  an  abbot  became  prior  of  Bengnorth 
Peawortli,  A.  D.  12l3,  the  whole  convent  rejoicing  thereat; 
and  after  three  years,  fumhing  his  life  be  was  tl^ere  buried. 

VOL.  I.  2 
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i— Roger  thus  deposed,  a  reverend  and  virtuous  mati^ 
named  Ralph,  a  prior  of  the  church  of  Worcester,  and 
born  at  Evesham,  succeeded,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  place 
with  henediction  of  an  abbot,  by  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tu- 
sentumj  the  bishop's  legate ;  and  was,  at  Yorl,  A.  D.  1221, 
consecrated  abbot  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester;  and,  hav- 
ing been  a  governor  in  the  church  15  years,  died  6  kaL 
Jan.  1229.  • 

After  him  Thomas  de  Marlborough,  prior  of  this  monas- 
tery, was  chosen  abbot,  yet  could  not  be  admitted  but  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Whereupon,  with  a  derogattOD  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  he  had  the  next  year 
the  benediction  of  an  abbot,  by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry. 
Before  this,  this  man  was  a  student,  and  learned  in  both 
the  laws,  who  died  2  id.  Sept.  1236,  having  been  abbot  7 
years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
«outh  wall,  under  the  image  of  a  bishop  wrought  in  niarble, 
Richard  Le  Gicoss,  prior  of  Huckley,  succeeded.  TTiis 
dbbot  was  much  employed  in  the  service  of  King  Henry 
the  third,  as  well  on  this  side  as  beyond  the  seas.  He  was 
lord  chancellor  of  England ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  parts  of  Gas- 
coinge,  entered  the  way  of  all  flesh,  5  id.  Dec.  1242,  when 
be  had  sat  abbot  6  years. 

After  him  Thomas  de  Glancer,  a  monk  of  this  same  hou5^, 
^as  chosen,  and  the  next  year  confirmed  abbot,  by  Bishop 
Innocent  the  4th;  and,  by  the  same  bishop's  command^ 
received  the  benediction  of  this  abbey  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  bishop  having  first  taken  the  oadi  of  obedience ; 
neither  could  he  yet  obtain  of  the  king  his  tciAporalitie* 
wntil  the  king  received  afterwards  from  the  bishop  a  special 
mandate :  therefore  this  Thomas  holding  his  place  almost 
14  vears,  died  18  kal.  Jan.  1255;  buried  in  the  midst  of  thd 
body  of  the  church.  Henry,  prior  of  this  monasteiy,  wag 
afterwards  confirnied  abbot  by  Bishop  Alexander  the  4ihj 
•who,  when  he  had  7  years  wisely  and  worthily  governed, 
•went  blessedly  to  our  Lord,  id.  Nov.  1263,  and  lieth  buried 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Abbot  Henry  leaving  this  life, 
the  church  of  Evesham  endured  a  long  vacancy.  In  tli« 
end,  iibout  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross,  in  autumn,  A.  Dora. 
1266,  the  legate  Ottoban  came  to  Evesham,  and  there  or^. 
dained  Sir  William  de  W  hitechurch,  once  a  monk  of  Per* 
shore,  the  abbot  of  Alncester,  now  abbot  of  Evesham,  who, 
remaining  in  his  seat  16  years,  died  3  non.  Aug.  1282,  and 
was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  his  church.  John 
de  Brickhampton,  a  monk  of  this  bouse,  succeeded,  who 
Vras  confirmed  abbot  4it  iiome  by  Bishop  Martia  the  itL; 
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tfnd  in  the  end,  concluding  in  a  good  old  age,  took  his  last 
sleep  15  kal.  Sept.  1316.  William  de  Cheriton  was  after 
elected  abbot,  3  kal.  Sept.  being  before  a  monk  of  this 
house,  and  was  on  Quadragesima  Sunday  confirmed  in  his 
place  by  Bishop  John  22d.  After  he  had  ruled  his  church 
here  2S  years,  he  ended  in  peace  his  life,  id.  Dec.  1344. 

William  de  Boys,  a  monk  of  the  same  house,  was  three 
VircekH  after  the  decease  of  William  de  Cheriton,  3  kal. 
Jan.  with  a  general  assent  elected  abbot;  and  onPalm* 
Sunday  next  following^,  at  Avignon,  Confirmed  by  Bishop 
Clement  the  6th.     Returning  into  England,  he  was  with 

freat  reverence  and  honourably  Teceived  at  home  by  the 
rethren  of  the  monastery,  and  on  Whit-Sunday  honourably 
installed.  Wearied  in  the  end  with  grievous  sickness,  he 
died  8  id.  Junij,  1367,  and  was  buried  by  Lewes,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  in  the  body  of  Evesham  church  before  St. 
Egwyn's  altar,  12  kal.  Juli),  under  a  marble  stone.  He  was 
abbot  '22  years  and  a  half.  Johnde  Ombersley,  a  monk 
and  cellarer  of  this  same  house,  canonically  chosen  by  the 
convent  the  4th  of  July  next  ensuing,  and  received  15  kal. 
Aug.  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  gift  of  his 
benediction  at  Banbury,  and  -in  the  calends  of  the  sanies 
month  installed  at  E\'>esha«u,  who  residirvfi;  there  12  years, 
he  died  Anno  Dom.  1379,  and  lieth  buried  in  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  same  church  <^  .  ^ 

Ombersley  departiiKg  this  world,  Roger  Zotton^  a  very 
veUgious  man,  and  >a  sacrist  of  this  house,  was,  12  kal. 
Dec.  by  the  full  consent  of  tlie  convent,  elected  abbot,  and 
accepted  afterward  by  tlie  king,  according  as  their  privi- 
lege-appointed.  He  received  at  Loudon  his  benediction  by 
theBi«4iopof  Lincoln,  and  was  on  Christmas-Eve  honorably 
installed  in  the  monastery  of  Evesham.  And  when  he  had 
lived  above  39  years  after  his  election,  and  governed  his 
church,  after  a  long  life,  died  in  the  Lord  on  the  day  of  8l 
Chrysogon  the  martyr,  being  &kal.  Dec.  1418,  anno  3  Hen. 
V.  about  9  of  the  clock,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the 
body  of  the  church. 

In  the  next  week  after,  on  St.  Nicholas-day,  8  id.  Dec. 
Richard  Bromsgrovc,  being  the  infirmary  of  this  house, 
was  with  a  joint  consent  chosen  abbot,  and  received  his 
benediction  in  his  own  church  of  Bengnorth  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  then  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  on  Christinas- Day 
was  hot)ourably  iHStnlled.  And  having  17  years  resided  here, 
he  died  10th  May,  1435,  and  is  interred  in  St.  Mary's  chapel, 
at  the  steps  to  the  ^Itar. 

Sir  Jonn  Nickwan,  prior  of  this  house,  was,  12  kal.  Jan. 
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chosen  abbot,  that  is  to  say,  on  St.  Thomas  the  apostle's 
day ;  and  at  Dangersweld,  hy  the  Bishop  of  Batp,  thea 
chancellor  of  England,  received  his  benediction.  Thb 
abbot  having  above  2G  years  continued  in  the  place  of  au- 
thority, spinning  out  a  long  life,  and  wearied  with  griev- 
ous  jsickness,  in  his  blessed  old  ag^  ended  his  daj  s  A.  D. 
1460;  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,  before  the 
image  of  St.  Catharine,  his  body  was  recommended  to 
ecclesiastical  funerals. 

After  him  was  a  man  of  most  worthy  honour,  Richard 
Pembroke,  having  his  grace  to  be  Doctor  of  Divinity.  H« 
was  chosen  by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  convent  SOth 
of  May,  1460;  and  on  the  8ch  of  April  in  the  year  following, 
receiving  his  benediction  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was 
with  due  honour  installed.  He  governed  this  monastery  7 
years,  and  dying  the  7  th  of  May,  1467,  the  7th  of  Edward 
the  IVth,  was  buried  in  the  body  of  this  church. 

Richard  Hawkesbury,  prior,  was  elected  abbot  A.  D.  1467, 
and,  being  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  of  Aug.  was  with  due  reverence  installed.  H« 
ruled  this  church  10  years,  and  died  the  6th  of  April,  1477, 
the  17th  of  Edward  the  IVth. 

William  Upton,  a  monk  of  this  house,  and  prior  of  AIih 
cester,  was  cliosen  about  the  18th  of  April  1477,  the  Hih 
of  Edward  the  IVth,  and  was: consecrated  b}' John,  Bishop 
of  Bericons,  in  the  chapel  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopber'si 
London,  near  the  stocks,  the  6th  of  May,  being  Saturday 
before  the  Rogation;  and  the  10th  of  May  he  was  honourably 
installed.  He  was  abbot  only  5  years ;  in  the  5th  vear  be 
died,  the  11th  of  August,  1483,  and  22d  of  Edward  the 
rVth,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  betweea  the  font  aad 
the  altar. 

John  Norton,  prior  of  the  cloyster,  was  elected  abbot  the 
4tb  of  Sept  1483,  the  1st  of  Richard  the  Hid.  was  conse< 
crated  by  the  Bishop  of  ■  and  the  1st  of  October  next 

following  was  with  due  honour  installed.  This  abbot  first 
instituted  the  feast  of  the  visitation  of  St  Mary  tq  be  yeadj 
celebrated,  and  on  the  vigil  of  the  same  visitation  '(as  he 
earnestly  desired)  closed  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was 
abbot  8  years,  and  died  the  2d  of  July,  1491,  and  the  7th  of 
Henry  the  Vllth,  and  was  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
at  the  greeses*  to  the  altar  of  Jesus. 

Thomas  Newbold,  cellarer  of  this  monastery,  was  choseo 
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abbot  the  8th  of  July,  1491,  and  7th  of  Henry  the  Vllth,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember following  was  installed.  He  governed  above  22 
years,  and  died  a  sudden  death,  the  6th  of  December,  in 
the  night  of  St.  Nicholas,  1513,  and  lieth  buried  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  at  the  head  of  John  Norton. 

Clement  Lichiield,  priot  of  this  house,  was  by  the  con- 
vent chosen  abbot  on  St.  Innocents-day,  the  28th  of  Dec, 
1513;  who,  receiving  his  benediction,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Assalon,  on  the  day  of  St  Maurus,  was  installed  with  due 
reverence  and  honour.  This  man  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  a  bachelor,  was  endowed  with  singular  learning. 
He  built  a  school  for  the  education  of  children,  assigning 
jrents  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school-master. 

So  far  the  writer  out  of  whose  Latin  I  translated  this. 

Lichfield  afterwards  resigning  his  dignity,  abbot  Philip 
succeeded  him :  in  whose  time  this  monastery,  with  the 
reigns  of  all  other  religious  houses  in  Englana,  perished. 
This  Clement  Lichfield  over-lived  his  monastery  of  Eves- 
ham, which  had  continued,  as  before  is  specified,  825 
years :  saw  himself  deprived  of  his  house,  and  the  safe* 
of  the  monastery  given,  in  the  34th  of  King  Henry  VIHth, 
by  that  sacrilegious  king,  to  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  who,  en-» 
riched  with  the  spoils  of  this  and  other  abbies,  died  without 
Jesusf.  Neither  yet  did  he  leave  these  to  his  second  bro- 
ther, Mr.  William  Hobby,  but  conveyed  all  to  his  third 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  whose  son  and  heir,  Sir  Edward 
Hobb}',  deprived  all  our  stiire|  by  seal  to  others. 

And  now  to  return  to  Clement  Lichfield.  His  goodly 
chnrcl),  yvhere  so  many  of  his  predecessors  lie  buried  (as 
before  exactly  described,)  with  Simon  Mountfort,  that 
mighty  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  so  absolutely  overthrown,  as  that 
there  remaineth  qothing  but  a  huge  deal  of  rubbish  over- 
grown wi^h  grass.  He  erected,  in  the  church  of  AlUSaints, 
in  Evesham,  a  little  but  most  curious  chapel,  at  whose  door 
be  lieth  humbled  in  the  earth;  where  is  mentioned,  that  in 
his  time  the  new  tower  of  Evesham  was  built,  which  is  yet 
untouched.  But,  to  sh^w  the  magnificence  of  this  abbey, 
which,  seated  once  pleasantly  on  the  western  rising  hank 
of  the  river  Avon,  brought  first  to  light,  and  nourished  un- 
der her,  this  fair  tower  of  Evesham,  which  now  flourisheth, 
let  us  but  guess  what  this  monastery,  now  dissolved,  was 
in  furmer  days,  by  the  gate-house,  yet  remaining ;  which. 
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though  deformed  with  age,  is  as  large  and  stately  as  any  at 
this  time  in  England.  This  abbey  of  benedictine  monkt 
was  immediately  subordinate  to  the  pope;  and  the  abbot 
thereof  a  great  baron  of  parliament 

At  the  end  of  thcMS.  are  the  four  following  instruments; 
whicli  being  already  in  print,  we  shall  only  give  their  titles, 
axid  refer  the  reader  to  the  ptacd^  where  they  may  be  found. 

1.  "  The  Epistle  of  Constantius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Brythwald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Vi- 
sion of  Egwyn,  the  Calling  of  a  Council,  with  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  Monastery."  See  in  Monast.  Anglic,  voL  L 
p.  144.  "  Bullam  PapDB  Constantini  Saxonico  cbaractere 
fcriptum."  See  also  Spelman's  Conciha,  vol.  I.  p.  209.  and 
XVifitins's  Concilia,  vol.  I.  p.  71. 

2.  *'  The  History  of  the  General  Synod  or  Provincial 
Council  of  England,  celebrated  at  a  place  called  AIncester 
commonly,  now  Alcester,  by  Brythwald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Wilfred,  of  York,  wherein  the  Donations 
of  the  new-born  Monastery  of  Evesham  are  confirmed.'* 
See  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  L  p.  72. 

5.  "  The  Charter  of  King  Kenred  and  King  Offk  for  the 
Lands  wherein  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Bishop 
Egwyn,  with  very  much  more  conferred  on  the  Monastery 
of  Evesham  in  the  Lateran  Church,  being  all  con6rmed  by 
Pope  Constantine."     See  Monast.  Angl.  vol.  I.  p.  145. 

4.  **  The  Charter  of  Egwyn,  Bishop  of  Wiccians  (or 
Worcestershire,)  wherein  he  mentioneth  his  Vision,  with 
the  foundation  and  Donations  of  his  Monastery.**  Set 
Monast.  Angl.  vol.  I.  p.  145. 

1778,  Oct. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  SHALL  esteem  myself  fortunate,  if,  by  inserting  this  let- 
ter in  your  truly  useful  Miscellany,  I  should  gain  informa* 
tron  upon  three  or  four  articles  that  I  have  long  and  in  vain 
sought.  1  am  confident  that  the  learned  Mr.  Row,  who  has 
so  ably  illustrated  many  valuable  and  curious  parts  of  an- 
cient learning,  can  gratify  me  in  this  request,  if  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  can  claim  his  notice.  * 

How  long  has  the  rose  been  part  of  the  Clerical  habit ; 
and  is  it  peculiar  to  the  English  Ciergy  ? 
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\Vliy  is  Maunday-Tbursday  called  Shier<-Tbur$day  in 
^Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  v,  ii.  p.  197  ? 

Are  the  letters  N.  or  M.  in  our  Catechism,  initials  of 
Christian  names  ?  If  not,  why  are  they  selected  in  prefeiv 
lence  to  all  others? 

I  have  frequently  met  with  allusions  to  a  ceremony  in  tbd 
Conclave,  that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  ot  a  new-- 
made Cardinal;  and  wish  much  to  see  a  circumstantial 
account  of  this  singular  rite.  It  remindjs  me  of  the  seven 
years'  silence  enjoined  to  learners  by  Pythagoras,  and  of 
the  one  year's  silence  observed  by  our  advocates  in  Eccle^ 
siastical  Courts. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  many  thanks  for  the  obligations  received 
from  your  labours, 

Your  mo8t4evoted  servant, 

1779,  j4priL  Cantianus, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Your  correspondent  Cantianus  entertains  a  higher  opi* 
nion  of  my  petty  performances  in  your  Magazine  than  they 
can  possibly  deserve;  however,  as  he  has  thought  fit  to 
mention  my  name,  I  vrill  try  to  give  some  sort  of  answer  to 
bis  queries,  though  far,  as  I  fear,  from  satisfactory. 

Q.  ^*  How  long  has  the  rose  been  part  of  the  clerical 
habit ;  and  is  it  peculiar  to  the  English  clergy  ?" 

A.  The  rose  was  anciently  thought  an  emblem  of  secrecy, 
ris  sacred  to  amours,  or  to  Venus.  Potter's  Antiq.  II.  p.  385. 
Charles  Howard,  now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  96  of  Anecdotes, 
Now,  in  this  view,  one  would  suppose  the  rose  to  come  intp 
use  when  auricular  confession  was  practised  here,  i.  e,  be-* 
fore  the  Reformation,  the  father  confessor  being  ever  obli-. 

fated  to  the  strictest  silence,  as  to  all  matters  revealed  tp 
im,  though  he  did  not  always  think  himself  so  in  fact,  but 
would  sometimes  abuse  his  trust,  Fox,  Martyrolog,  11.  p.  237'» 
Hence  however,  I  presume,  pame  the  expression,  under  the 
rose  be  it  spoken;  unless  you  will  suppose  it  derived  from  thk 
rose  placed  in  entertaining  rooms  aoxr^fc  the  table,  formerly, 
to  sigtiify  that  what  was  there  spoken  should  be  kept  pri« 
rate.  See  Archbishop  Potter,  I.  c.  The  rose,  I  apprehend; 
is  peculiar  to  the  English  clergy,  (of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
certain,)  but  is  now  going  more  and  more  into  disuse,  evea 
amongst  them. 

Q   "  Why  is  Maunday-'Phursday  called  Shier-Thursday 
in  Collier?" 
Ai     (^otgravf  <?ftUB  it,  by  z,  word  qf  the  «ame  90m)d  ud 
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import,  Sheere-Thursday.  Perhaps,  for  I  can  only  go  upon 
conjecture,  as  Sheer  means  purus^  viunduSy  it  may  allude  to 
the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  John  xiii.  5,  seq.  anil  be 
tantamonnt  to  clean.  See  v.  10;  and  Lye's  Diet.  v.  scir. 
If  this  does  not  please,  the  Saxon  sc?Va»  signifies  dwidere^ 
and  the  name  may  come  from  the  distrihution  of  alms  upon 
that  day.  For  which  see  Archaeol.  Soc.  Antiq  I.  p.  7,  seq. 
Spelman.  Gloss,  v.  Mandatum\  et  Du  Fresne,  IV.  p.  400. 
Please  lo  observe,  too,  that  on  that  day  they  also  wa&hed 
the  altars;  so  that  the  term  in  question  may  allude  to  the 
business.  See  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  p.  197. — Cantianus 
may  chuse  any  of  these  he  pleases ;  or  he  has  my  leave  to 
reject  them  all. 

Q.  "  Are  the  letters  N.  or  M.  in  our  Catechism,  initials 
of  Christian  names  ?  if  not,  why  are  they  selected  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others  ?" 

A.  They  represent  Christian  names  (and  accidentally  may 
prove  initials  of  them),  for  so  Archbishop  Wake,  and  Dr. 
O.Clarke,  to  mention  no  more,  understand  them.  Dr.Duport 
^ives,  0  li7f»  n  9  hh»^  i.  e.  such  or  such. — ^N.  I  have  observed, 
for  Nomen^  is  commonly  inserted  in  forms  or  precedents,  in 
the  place  where  the  name  of  the  party  is  to  be  mentioned, 
and  therefore  obviously  occurred ;  as  to  M.  it  is  arbitrary, 
and  was  owing  to  mere  chance.  It  would  have  been  as  well 
to  have  put  it  Af.  or  N.  or  A.  or  B.  as  either  of  these  would 
be  plainer,  and  have  forestalled  all  doubt. 

Q.  **  I  have  met  with  allusions  to  a  ceremony  in  the  con- 
clave, that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  new- 
made  Cardinal ;  and  wish  much  to  see  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  singular  rite." 

.  A.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  this  business  is  p.  75. 
of  a  fol.  book,  entitled,  //  Cardinalwno  di  Santa  Chiesa^ 
printed  anno  1670;  where,  after  the  Cardinal  is  Tunninatedy 
and  indeed  created^  he  stays  at  home  till  the  next  ptiAZtV  con- 
sistory ;  to  which  he  marches  with  a  very  great  train,  to  re- 
ceive the  red  cap  from  the  hands  of  his  holinesis.  Now, 
please  to  observe,  **  In  the  first  private  consistory  after  the 
public,  the  Pope  did  use  to  stop  up  the  wouihSy  as  it  were^  of 
the  new  Cardinals^  by  putting  his  finger  upon  them  ;  by  that 
ceremony  forbidding  them  to  speak  their  opinion  in  the 
consistories  or  congregations  for  some  time,  and  depriving 
them  both  of  their  active  and  passive  voices,'*  &c.  See  there 
what  follows  about  opening  the  mouths  of  the  j'oung  Cardi- 
nals by  Pope  Pius  Quintus,  A.  1571. 

This,  Sir,  I  hope,  may  prove  sufficient  for  the  information 
cf  your  fricuds ;  I,  however,  can  proceed  no  further  tbam 
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just  to  obsenre,  that  in  stating  the  question,  shutting  the 
-nwuth  ought  to  precede  the  opening \  and  that  the  ceremony 
o{  shutting  respected  the  consistories  and  congregations^  as' 
well  as  the  conclave. 

Yours^  ^Qc. 
1779,  July.  T.  Row, 


LXXXVII.    OntheCurfew, 


Mr.  Urbak, 

The  late  Mr.  Goatling,  of  Canterbury,  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  well  respected  for  his  good-nature  and  pleasantry*; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  very  sanguine,  and  not  a  lit* 
tie  opinionated,  insomuch  that  when  he  bad  taken  a  thing 
.into  liis  head,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  drive  it  out.  He 
Vk'ds  a  great  collector  of  antiquities ;  and,  in  a  long  life,  had 
amassed  a  considerable  number  of  curious  antique  articles. 
Amonst  other  matters,  he  had  gotten  a  piece  of  household 
furniture,  of  copper,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  curfew; 
and  his  friends,  on  account  of  his  years  and  good-humour, 
did  not  care  to  contradict  him.  Tliis  implement  has  since 
been  engraved  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Vol.  I.  p.  89, 
and  F.  u.  who  communicated  the  drawing  to  the  conouctor 
of  that  work,  having  without  scruple  adopted  the  old  gen« 
tieman's  notion  of  it,  has  described  it  as  a  curfew^  from  its 
use  of  suddenly  putting  out  a  fire;  and  says,  "Probably 
curfews  were  used  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who,  in  the  first  year,  of  his  reign,  directed  that,  on  tha 
ringing  of  a  certain  bell,  all  persons  should  put  out  their 
fires  and  candles." 

Now,  Sir,  authors  agree  in  the  institution  of  the  curfeuS'^ 
belly  by  William  the  Conqueror;  and  ft  was  doubtless  a  good 
stroke  of  policy,  imitatea  afterwards  by  others  on  like  oc- 
casions*: out  they  call  it  the  coifeu-bell^  or  the  corfeu^in 
which  latter  short  expression  either  bell  is  understood,  or 
the  time  of  njight,  or  the  injunction  for  putting  out  the  fire, 
is  meant.  However,  not  a  word  is  said  by  any  of  them,  of 
any  particular  implement  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 


*  Autiqu.  Repertory,  p.  2t6.    At  to  th«  WM  of  ^em  in  Other  countritfi 
B«o  Dm  Fretne,  v.  Ignitegtuia; 
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i^xtmguishiiig  the  fire;  nor  do  we  oieet  with  the  name  of 
eor/eUy  as  an  iaiplemeiity  in  any  ancient  writer  whatsoever  ( 
^d  thereupon  I  incline  to  think  there  never  was  any  such. 
But,  you   will    ask,  for  what  use,  then,  could   this  old 

Eiece  of  househ61d  serve  ?  I  answer,  you  have  heard  of 
aktng  bread  or  cakes,  or  other  matters,  under  embers^; 
and  the  same  is  practised  now^a^days  in  most  counties 
where  they  burn  wood.  They  make  clean  a  place  in  the 
bearth,  lay  the  bread  upon  it,  cover  it  with  something  (this 
implement,  for  example)  to  keep  the  ashes  from  it,  and 
then  rake  a  proper  quantity  of  coals  and  ashes  upon  it. 
This  will  account  for  those  "  others  of  the  kind  still  re- 
maining in  Kent  and  Sussext,"  and,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
true  use  of  Mr.  Gostlhig's  implement,  wliich  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  me,  to  judge  from  its  elegance  in  the  draught,  to  be 
of  any  such  great  antiquity  as  the  practice  of  the  coifae  in* 
troduced  by  the  Conqueror,  since  this  ceased,  as  I  suspect, 
temp.  Henr.  Prinii,  (for  so  I  understand  those  words  of 
Knyghton,  "  Lucernarum  usum  tempore  Patris  sui  intermvi^ 
sttfn  restituit  de  nocte  in  curia  suaj;,")  though  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  continued,  and  even  does  so  to  this  day,  in  many 
places. 

YourSy  &c« 

Vf79,  Jtfg,  %  Row. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  i. 

The  large  yew-trees  that  we  see  in  some  church-^*ard« 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  there, 
either  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms,  or  to  furnish 
jthe  parishioners  withi>ows.  Neither  of  these  reasons  seem 
satisfactory.  The  sIo\v  growth  of  these  trees  seems  to  ren- 
|ler  them  improper  for  the  first  purpose  :  besides,  if  that 
^ad  been  the  aesign,  we  should  probably  have  ^een  the 

■^     ■  I.I       .   iiJ  ^111, 

*  Genesis  XVITI.  6.  and  Bishop  Patrick  ad  loc.    Calmet,  Diet.  ▼.  Eatingi 

+  Antiqu.  Repert,  p.  90. 

X  Kcii.  Kiiygliton,  inter  X.  Script  col.  2314.  See  Stow,  Hist  p.  1S5. 
i||alinesbaryy  p.  156,  vrho,  for  iempor^  patris,  hti9  import  firQirit,  Jjinjg%fyogi^ 
kowevcr,  eTidcatly  transcribfi'WifJiam  c^f  Ma]m6bur^ 
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chqrch-yards  better  furnished  with  them,  tbaa  they  now 
are ;  it  heiug  very  rare  to  meet  with  above  one  or  two  of 
them  in  the  same  place.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  but 
that  when  they  are  grown  to  a  great  size,  their  thick  foliage 
may  be  a  good  protection  from  storms,  and  accordingly,  m  . 
the  Observations  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,  we  are  in- 
formed, that,  upon  felling  the  yew-trees  in  a  country 
church-yard  in  Wales,  the  roof  of  the  church  suffered  ex- 
cessively. But  though  perhaps,  in  a  few  parishes,  more 
than  usual  of  these  trees  might  for  some  reason  or  other  be 
planted  in  church-yards;  yet,  as  I  observed,  their  slow 
growth,  and  the  few  remains  of  them  at  present,  give  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  they  were  not  in  general  planted  for  that 
purpose.  The  statute  of  13  Ed.  L  that  settles  the  property  of 
trees  in  church-yards,  recites  indeed  that  they  were  often 
planted  "  to  defend  the  force  of  the  wind  from  hurting  of 
the  church ;"  but  is  so  far  from  giving  room  to  think  that 
yews  were  planted  for  such  defence,  that  it  appears,  that 
the  trees  in  question  were  such  as  were  fit  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church  and  chancel,  and  were  to  be  cut  down  for  no 
other  purpose. 

Nor  am  I  better  satisfied,  that  yews  were  planted  in 
church-yards  to  furnish  bows:  at  least,  our  ancient  legisla-* 
tors  appear  not  to  have  ordered  such  plantations;  for 
though  there  are  several  laws  that  encourage  archery,  and 
condescend  so  far  as  to  regukite  many  very  minute  particu- 
lars relative  to  bows  and  arrows,  yet  I  cannot  find  any  sta- 
tute or  proclamation  that  directs  the  cultivation  of  the  yew- 
tree  in  any  place  whatever ;  whereas  James  I.  when  he 
hoped  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  silk  among  us^ 
wisely  ordered  that  church-yards  should  be  planted  with 
tnulberrv-trees  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  On  the  contrary, 
our  old  lawSf  though  full  of  complaints  of  the  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  bow-staves,  instead  of  ordering  the  cultivatioi^ 
of  the  j^ew-tree  at  home,  oblige  merchants  to  import  ma- 
terials for  bows  from  abroad.  I  shall  quote  some  passages, 
from  these  statutes  as  curiosities.  One  in  12  Edward  I V» 
recites,  that  the  King  had  perceived,  by  a  petition  firoin 
the  commons,  the  great  scarcity  and  excessive  price  of  bow- 
etaves,  and  therefore  ordains,  that  every  merchant  stranger 
that  shall  convey  into  this  laud  any  merchandise  of  the  city 
or  country  of  Venice,  or  of  any  other  city,  town,  or  coun* 
try,  from  whence  any  such  bowstaves  have  been  before  thig 
'  time  brought,  shall  bring  at  the  same  time  four  bowstave»^ 
for  every  ton  of  such  merchandise.  Another  in  the  reign 
of  Rich.  III.  informs  us,  that  upon  tlie  bowyers  representii^ 
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that  in  times  past,  ^ood  and  able  stuff  of  bowstavea  had 
been  brought  into  this  realm,  as  well  by  English  mercfaanti 
t»  strangers,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  bowyers,  might  com* 
•petently  live  upon  such  stuff,  which  they  bought  at  40s.  or 
46s.  8cl.  a  hundred  at  most ;  but  which  then,  by  the  seditious 
confederacy  of  Lombards,  were  at  the  outrageous  price  of 
8l.  the  hundred  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  this  realm  was  like 
to  fail  as  well  of  stuff  of  artillery,  as  of  workmen  "thereof— it 
was  ordained,  that  no  merchant  of  Venice,  nor  other  which 
used  to  repair  into  this  realm  with  merchandises  of  thos# 
parts,  shall  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  merchandises, 
unless  he  brought  at  the  same  time  ten  bowstaves,  good  and 
able  stuff,  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey,  and  with  every  butt 
of  Tire.  The  complaint  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
bows  occurs  also  in  tne  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  who,  therefore, 
in  her  13th  year,  ordered  the  statute  of  12  Edward  IV.  to 
be  put  duly  in  execution  :  and  declared  that  all  iner« 
chant  strangers,  using  to  bring  wares  into  this  realm  from 
the  East  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  seventy-two  Hanse* 
Towns,  were  comprised  and  meant  under  the  name  of  such 
merchants'as  were  bound  by  the  said  statute. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  appears,  that  we  depended 
principally  upon  imported  bowstaves  for  our  best  bows; 
•which  one  would  think  needed  not  to  have  been  the  case,  if 
our  church-yards  had  been  well  stocked  with  yew-trees,  be- 
sides considerable  (quantities  of  them  that  were  scattered 
about  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  wild  state,  and 
the  plantations  which  individuals  must  of  course  have  made 
of  a  commodity  that  bore  a  good  price.  But  the  truth  is, 
jthough  our  archers  were  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  the 
terror  of  its  enemies,  yet  the  English  yew  was  of  an  inferior 
goodness,  and  our  brave  countrymen  were  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  foreign  materials,     I  shall  produce  but  one 

Eroof,  and  that  a  decisive  one,  of  ^is  inferiority.  Eliza* 
Bth,  in  her  8th  year,  in  "  an  act  of  Bowyers,"  tfius  settles 
the  prices  of  bows :  hcnos  meet  for  men^s  ^hooting,  being  evi* 
hmdish  yeWy  of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price  of  6s.  8d. 
each;  bows  meet  for  men^s  shooting,  of  the  second  sort,  3s. 
4d. ;  bows  for  men,  of  a  coarser  sort,  called  livery  bows,  2s.  j 
i&ws  being  English  yeWy  2s*,    This  accounts  for  the  silence 

*  In  33  Hen.  VIII.  3fi,  4d.  seems  \o  have  been  the  highest  price  of  a  h^.w; 
for  then  it  was  ordered,  that  no  £owyer  should  sell  any  bov  of  yew,  qf  Mtf. 
kii  called  Elk,  for  mo(-u  than  that  price.  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me^  tha|  * 
k«  has  seen  in  Scotlanii  very  ancient  bows  of  the  Douglases  that  were  very. 
long  and  heavy,  and  must  hav«  conaumed  tl^e  heart  of  a  very  coasiderabk 
*||-ce  to  make  oikc. 
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•f  our  ancient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  culture  of 
the  English  yew,  which,  as  far  as  t  can  perceive,  was 
never  an  object  of  national  concern ;  and  which  with  other 
inferior  woods  was  rather  used  for  domestic  exercise  and 
practice,  than  relied  upon  f^r  deeds  of  valour  in  the  field 
of  battle.  But,  if  the  custom  of  planting  yew-trees  in 
church-yards  for  the  purpose  of  archery  had  even  partially 

Erevailed,  and  been  found  useful,  it  is  almost  impossible 
ut  that  some  of  the  statutes  on  that  subject  must  have  re^ 
-cited  it,  and  encouraged  its  further  extension ;  and  we  should, 
in  consequence,  have  seen  more  considerable  remains  of 
them  in  those  places  than  at  present  hardly  any  where  oc-^ 
.^ur.  Indeed  the  opinion  I  have  been  combating  is,  as  far  at 
the  few  books  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  enable 
tne  tojudge,of  a  very  modern  date.   Gerard  mentions  their 

trowing  in  church-yards,  where  they  have  been  planted. 
Ivelyn  only  says,  that  its  propagation  hath  been  forborne 
•ince  tiie  use  of  bows  has  been  laid  aside.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  Urn  Burial,  thinks  ^^  it  may  admit  conjecture, 
whether  the  planting  of  yews  in  church-yards  had  not  its 
original  from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  re-^ 
surrection  from  its  perpetual  verdure."  He  appears  not  tq 
bave  ever  heard  of  their  being  planted  tfere  for  bows;  foFj^ 
if  he  had,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  mentioning  it 
upon  this  occasion.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  Sir- 
Thomas's  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  the  ingenious 
and  inquisitive  editor  of  the  Amiquitates  Vulgares  of  Mr« 
Bourne— -how  our  countrymen  came  to  excel  in  ^he  use  of 
instruments,  the  best  of  which  ibey  were  forced  to  have 
from  abroad— ^nd  why  the  yew- tree,. which  loves  Aquiloncfn 
€t  FrtgorCy  was  not  of  as  good  quality  in  England,  as  in 
other  parts— *with  some  other  questions  that  this  little  essay 
may  involve,  are  matters  that  1  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  discuss^  but  proceed  to'  oiTer  my  own  thoughts  upon 
those  venerable  yew-trees  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some^ 
of  our  church-yards. 

In  this  country  there  used  to  be  formerly  (as  in  catholic 
countries  tliere  still  is)  a  procession  on  Pahn-Sunday,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  when 
branches  of  Palm-trees  were  strewn  in  his  way;  and  it  was 
a  ceremony  retained  after  some  others  were  dropped:  for 
bearwg  of  Palms  on  Palm-Sunday  was  one  of  the  laudable 
cnstoms  which  Henry  VIII.  in  1536  declared  was  not  to  be 
contemned  and  cast  away  :  and  Wheatley  informs  us  from 
Collier^  th^t'^Fahns  were  used  to  be  borne  here  with  us  till 
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ii  Edward  VI.    The  Rhemish  translators  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment mention  also  the  bearing  of  Palms  on  this  day  in  their 
country  when  it  was  catholic ;  and  Mr.  Bourne  aboTemen* 
tionedy  who  wrote  about  60  years  ago,  says,  that  they  now 
and  then  on  a  Palm-Sunday  saw  the  young  people  carryir^ 
branches  of  Palms  in  their  hands ;  and  an  old  MS.  quoted  m 
5d  Volume  of  Horda  Angel-Cynnan,  says,  "  wherfor  holi 
chirche  this  daye  makyth  solenipne  processyon,  in  mynde 
of  the  processyon  that  Crvst  made  this  dey ;  but  for  ei>* 
chesen  that  we  hav  noone  (*>lyve  that  bearith  greene  leves^ 
therefore  we  taken  Palme,  and  geven  insteade  of  Olyve,  and 
teare  it  about  in  processyon^  so  is  this  daye  called  Palme* 
Sonday.'*  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  something 
called  a  Palm  was  carried  in  procession  on  Palm-Sunday. 
What  the  last  writer  means  by  our  having  no  Olive  that 
beareth  g^een  leaves,   I  do  not  so  well   know;  however^ 
what  he  calls  a  Palm  was  substituted.    Now  it  is  my  idea, 
that  these  Palms,  so  familiarly  mentioned,  were  no  other  than 
the  branches  of  yew-trees.    Some  author  I  have  read  timke^ 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  true  Palm-trees  growing  at  Rome, 
fttim  which  the  Pope  and  a  few  of  the  higher  Cardinals  are 
supplied  with  branches  on  Palm-SuHday ;  while  the  rest  are 
forced  to  be  contented  with  the  succedaneum  of  some  other 
evergreen.     Sprigs  of  box,  says  the  editor  of  Mr.  Boaipie, 
are  still  ursed  as  a  substitute  for  Palms  in  Roman  CatMlic 
eountrres.    With  us,  in  the  •  north,  the  children  go  out  into 
the  fiieids,  the  week  before  this  Sunday,^  a  palmsamng  or 
palmsningf  as  they  call  it,  and  ^ther  the  flowering  buds  of 
the: sallow;  because,  perhaps,  m  some  of  those  parts  they 
are  the  only  thifigs  at  this  season  in  which  the  power  of 
TCgetation  can  be  discovered.     And  why  should  not  the 
branches  of  the  yew-tree  also  be  good  substitutes,  and  as- 
sume tbe  name  of  their  principals ;  they  are  not  only  always 
S'een,  but  in  blossom  too,  as  early  as  they  can  be  wanted 
r  this  ceremony ;    and  being  planted  near  the  church, 
would  be  always  ready  at  hand.     For  this  purpose  (as  now 
for  decking  the    church    at  Christmas)  one  or  two  trees 
would  be  fully  suiBcient,  which  is  the  usual  number  we  meet 
with  in  one  church-yard;    and  that  they  actually  were 
made  this  use  of  is  extremely  probable,  from  those  in  the 


*  This  custom  is  notpeeuliar  to  the  north,  being  still  a  common  practice 
fn  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  young  people  go  a  palming  ;  and  the 
.{fellow  is  sold  in  London-Streets  for  tbe  whole  week  preceding  Palin-Sunday. 

£i>IT0t« 
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ttiirch-yards  in  East  Kent  (where  there  are  some  very  large. 
«nd  old)  being  to  this  day  universally  called  palms ;  and  if 
they  should  go  under  the  same  name  in  other  parts,  my  coti-» 
jecture  would  receive  a  very  great  additional  force. 

I  wish,  Sir,  what  I  have  here  suggested  may  attract  the 
attention  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  ttia/beiable 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject, 

I  akD,  ice, 
1779,  Dec.  '/L  B. 

Sir, 

Your  correspondent  A.  B.  has  gone  deeply  into  the  svhm 
ject  of  yew-trees  in  church-yards^  and  his  essay  is  both  en-^ 
tertaining  and  instructive.  It  may  be  said  with  propriety^ 
he  hath  fairly  and  candidly  demolished  the  two  current 
opinions  concerning  them,  that  they  were  '^  originally- 
planted  there  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms,  or  to  fur« 
nish  the  parishioners  with  bows."  But  as  it  is  always  easief 
to  pull  down  thafl  to  build,  he  does  not  seelm  to  have  sue* 
f^eeded  so  well  in  his  own  conjecture  upon  them,  "thai 
their  brancheis  were  intended  to  be  used  on  Pahn'Sundcty^^^ 
for  this  plain  reason,  the  bearing  of  Pabns  on  Palm-Sun« 
day,  was  an  act  .of  joy  and  ovation  in  remembrance  of  onr 
Saviour's  triumphant  entry 'into  Jerusalem;  whereas  t^ 
^yew  is  not  only  a  tree  of  baleful  inriliieiice,  ^hen6e  Statito 
terms  it, 

-metuendaque  succo 
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fcut  it  is  too  much  of  a  funeral  nature,  to  be  made  a  substi* 
tute  for  the  joyfal  Palm.  But  you  will  say,  the  ill-femelling 
box  is  applied  in  some  countries  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
is  equally  funeral,  and  therefore  why  not  the  yew  ?  I  an- 
j^wer,  whatever  may  be  the  custom  in  foreign  countries,  box 
never  was  used  here,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  processions  on 
Palm-Sunday,  neither  docs  it  ever  appear  in  our  chui'ch- 
yards,  whicH  it  certainly  would  in  that  case  as  well  as  the 
yew,  upon  A.  B.'s  hypothesis;  ought  not  the  box,  on  this 
supposition,  to  occur  as  frequently  in  church-yards  as  the 
yew  ?  This  objection  is  therefore  invalid. 


♦  Statiiis,  VI.  V.  91.  and  see  Mr,  JEvwlyn,  paSbixB. 
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But  what  then,  you  will  ask,  was  tbe  intention  of  plant- 
ing  yews  in  church-yards,  if  thetr  branches  were  not  used 
on  Palm-Sundaj^?  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  Mr« 
Urban,  that  I  deliver  my  opinion  on  this  disputable  question ; 
however,  sensible  as  I  am  of  your  great  indulgence  towards 
all  your  numerous  correspondents,  I  shall  venture  to  tell 
you  my  thoughts.  Now  I  take  it,  as  A.  B.  does,  that  yews, 
vpeciBcally  were  not  planted  in  church-yards,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  protecting  the  fabric  of  the  church  from  storms; 
though,  m  the  event,  they  proved  subservient  to  that  end. 
But  my  conception  is,  that  on  the  first  planting  of  trees 
there,  whenever  that  was,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  specify 
the  time,  various  kinds  were  introduced,  and  in  some  places 
the  yew  amongst  the  rest.  Considering  the  slowness  of  the 
groivth  of  this  tree,  and  the  immense  bulk  of  some  of  them, 
one  has  reason  to  think  they  may  be  as  old  as  the  Norman 
conquest.  Supposing  then  the  yew  to  be  once  planted  in 
certain  cemeteries,  when  the  statute  of  35  Ed.  L  A.  D.  1307, 
began  to  operate,  whereby  leave  was  given  to  fell  or  cut 
down  trees  in  church-yards,  for  building  and  repairs;  tbe 
timber  trees  adapted  to  that  purpose  j^otild  of  course  be 
taken  down  from  time  to  time;  so  that  the  yews  at  last, 
and  in  our  days,  would  be  the  only  trees  left  standing. 
These,  as  unfit  for  the  uses  prescribed,  would  consequent^ 
remain,  and  afterwards  as  an  ever-green,  be  thought  an 
tmblem  of  the  resurrection^  and  even  acquire  some  degree 
of  regard  and  veneration. 

T.  Row. 

4780,  Feb. 


^  LXXXIX.     Curious  Specimen  of  early  Printing. 

IVe  are  happy  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  following  very 
curious  Letter  on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  professionally  in^ 
terestedj  and  wkichy  we  doubt  not,  will  be  agreeable  to  our 
learned  readers. 

To  Thomas  Astle,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Jan.}  5, 1781. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  j'ou  on  your  fortunate  ac- 
i|uisition  of  a  block  which  was  used  in  the  very  infancy  of 
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priDtingy  when  the  quotations  and  neeessary  explanation^ 
were  cut  in  the  same  piece  of  wood  with  thesiubject  repre* 
sented,  before  moveable  types  were  invented. 

Yours,  Sir,  is  for  the  second  leaf  of  the  ^^  Historia  Sancti 
Johannis  Evan^elistae,  ejusque  Visiones  Apocalyptic®/^ 
generally  called  *'  The  Apocalypse;''  in  tbe  upper  part  of 
which  St.  John  is  represenced  as  being  carried  before  tba 
Praefect,  with  this  inscription;  "  Traliamus  Johannem  ad| 
Praefectum  qui  Ydolorum  cuhuram -adnichilavit;"  and- in 
the  lower,  St.  John  is  embarking  to  be  transported  to.  Rome, 
over  which  is  written,  ^^  S.  Johannes  Komam  mittitur,  ac  Do-^ 
miciano  imperatovi  crudelissimoChristianorum  persocutork 
pra*sentatur," 

This,  M.  Maktaire  [in  his  Annates  Typographic!,  p.  20.] 
imagines  to  be  tbe  oldest  of  the  four  books  which  were  tbe 
first  attempts  of  the  Art  of  Printing ;  the  second  bein^  tha 
'^  Speculum  humame  SaIvattonis,V  illustrated  with  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  with  the  Prologues 
and  Explanations  in  Latin  Rhymes  [this  is  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Speculum  Salutis,"  or  "  La  Bible  des  Pauvres;"] 
the  third  book  is  of  the  same  cuts,  with  Dutch  Prose ;  and 
the  fourth  the  ^^  Ars  moriendi,"  or  ^^  Speculum  morien- 
liuui,"  in  which  the  good  and  bad  Angels  are  contending 
for  the  soul  of  a  dying  person. 

Palmer,  who  was  himself  a  printer,  gives  the  first  plsuce  to 
the  ''  Ars  moriendi,^  and  the  second  to  the  ^'  Apocalypse,*' 
[p.  53,  4]  ;  and  tells  us  that  its  ^^  Paper  has  the  mark  of  the 
heifer's  head  and  horns,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  mark 
in  the  paper  Fa^st  used,  whose  first  essays  were  from  1440 
to  14£0.'*  * 

We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  give  any  credit  to  those 
Dutch  writers  who  would  coifipliment  their  countryman, 
Laurence  Coster,  of  Haerlem,  with  the  invention  of  every 
branch  of  the  ^xx  of  printing,  add  say  that  theise  books  werQ 
printed  so  early  as  between  142S  and  1435  ;  nor  can  it  be 
allowed  (hat  Coster  was  either  a  painter  or  engraver.  .[See 
"  Id6e  ^enerale  des  Estampes,'*  p.  3S3.] 

M.  Chretien  fVederic  Wenzel,  Inspector  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  of  the  Electorial  Gallery  at  Dresden, 
who  has  given  us  a  large  volume  in  octavo,  1771,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Idtfe  generale  d'une  Collection  compleite  d'Es-* 
tampes,"  p.  234,  &.c.  says,  that  he  has  found  six  different 
editions  of  the  *^  Historia' Sancti  Johannis  Evangelists^,  ejus* 
que  Visionee  ApocaiyptiosD,'.'! which  were  all  printed,  on  one 
side  of  the  papar  only,  with-woh  a  tool  aa  the  makers  of- 
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playing  cards  use ;  the  first  of  them  he  mentions  bonsisfso^ 
48  olocksy  most  tk  whicb|  like  yours,  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  A  complete  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna ;  the  ink  very  pale,  and  the  figures  illu- 
minated, as  are  those  of  several  other  copies. 

Dr.  Askew's  copy  of  this  work  was  bought  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
[Origin  of  Printing,  by  Bowyer  and  NicholSi  8vo.  1776r 
p4  175.] 

Your  print,  Sir,  belongs  to  the  first  edition ;  for,  in  the 
second,  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  the  upper  part  is  strait, 
bearing  three  boughs;  and,  in  the  lower,  there  are  five 
ropes  fastened  to  the  mast,  instead  of  four,  and  the  two  trees 
are  omitted. 

The  vlsry  early  prints  from  wooden  blocks,  without  the 
least  shadowing  or  crossing  of  strokes,  we  may  conjecture 
were  first  schemed  by  the  illuminators  of  manuscripts  an4 
makers  of  playing  cards:  these  thev  inelegantly  daubed 
9ver  with  colours,  which  they  termra  illuminating,  and  sold 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  couid  not  afford  to  purchase 
valuable  missals  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum  > 
and  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  corroborated  hy  their  sub« 

{'ects  being  religious,  and  particularly  by  one  of  their  books 
»eing  called  the  '<  Poor's  Bible/* 

Desirous  of  giving  you  joy  on  possessing  the  other  47 
blocks^ 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
1731,  Jpril.  CjU.  Ro«k^ 

1     I    m^mmmm^mm. 


XC    Stone  in  the  CoroBStioo  Chair« 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct  ii 

The  famous  stone  inclosed  in  King  Edward's  chair,  in 
which  the  monarchs  of  England  are  seated  at  their  coro- 
nations, seems  to  have  continued  undisturbed,  through  a 
succession  of  ages,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  Mr*  wid- 
more's  valuable  History  of  that  Abbey,  Lond.  1751.  4to. 
p.  80,  is  the  following  passaee:  "  A.  D.  1896,  King  Edw.  I 
first  brought  from  Scotland  the  regalia  of  that  ungdom, 
ssid  the  «tone  fiibulously  reported  to  have  be^n  Jacob's 
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pillow ;  which  he  sent  tx>  this  church,  and  where  it  is  at  this 
time  under  the  coronation  chair/'  Doubts,  however,  may 
arise,  whether  this  be  the  identical  stone  ^*  brought  from 
Scotland ;"  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  description  of  it 
in  the  subsequent  passages  extracted  from  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple's  "  Annals  of  Scotland  from  the  accession  of  Mal- 
colm III.  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  iu  two 
4to.  volumes;  Edinburgh,  1776  and  1779* 

'^  1296.  As  an  evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest,  he  g^ve 
orders,  that  the  famous  stone^  regarded  as  the  national  pd- 
ladium,  should  be  conveyed  to  Westminster.*' 

*'  The  stone  is  thus  dfescribed  by  William  Hemingford, 
T.  I.  p.  37.  <  Apud  monasterium  de  Scone  positus  erat 
Lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclesia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  aitare,  coi>» 
cavus  quidem  ad  modum  rotunda  cathedra  cot^ectusy  in  quo 
futuri  Reges  loco  quasi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more. 
Rege  itaque  novo  in  Lapide  posito,  missarum  solemnia  in- 
cepta  peraguntur ;  et,  preterquam  in  elevatione  sacri  Do* 
minici  corporis,  semper  lapidatus  mansit.'  And  again,  T.  I« 
p.  100.  ^  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  prsecepit  tolli  et  Lon- 
don iis  cariari,  Lapidem  ilium,  in  quo,  ut  supra  dictum  est, 
Reges  Scotorum  solebant  poni  loco  coronationis  suae,  et  hoc 
in  signum  regni  conquesti  tt  resignatV  Walsingham  men- 
tions the  use  to  which  Edward  put  this  stone :  <  Ad 
West-monasterium  transtulit  ilium,  jubens  inde  fieri  cele- 
brantium  cathedram  sacerdotum.'  I  have  transcribed  this 
account  of  the  fatal  stone,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
appearance  of  the  stone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  West- 
minster." I.  242. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scotland 
appears  to  have  been  this :  <*  1328.  The  stone  on  which  thet 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  sit  at  the  time  of  their  coro- 
nation shall  be  restored  to  the  Scots."  A  writ  has  been 
discovered  under  the  privy  seal,  July  1,  1328,  by  Edw.  III. 
to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Westminster,  reciting  *^  that  his 
council  had  in  his  parliament  held  at  Northampton,  agreed 
that  this  stone  should  be  sent  to  Scotland ;  and  requiring 
the  Abbot  and  Monks,  in  whose  custody  it  was,  to  deliver  it 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  who  were  to  cause  it  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  Queen  Mother."  U.  127. 

One  of  the  heads  also  of  the  conference  bet<veea 
Edward  III.  of  England  and  David  II.  of  Scotland,  was 
this: — **  1363.  The  King,  after  having  been  crowned  King 
of  England,  to  come  regularly  to  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  to  be  crowned  King  at  Scone,  in  the  royal  chatTy  which' ^ 
is  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  English."  II.  255. 

Aa  2 
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Having  brought  these  evidences  together  relative  tf>  ite 
famous  stone,  some  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents  will 
probably  favour  you  with  their  thoughts  upon  tlie  sahyeci^ 
which  at  present  requires  elucidation  in  the  opinion  of 

1781,  Oct.  ANT1QUARIV& 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOUH  Correspondent  Antiquarius  perplexes  himself 
without  cause  about  the  stone  xm  which  the  kings  of  Scot*- 
land  used  to  sit  at  their  coronation.  The  original  historians 
whom  he  cites  call  it  a  stone  like  a  round  chair  ^  which  last 
expression  detracts  not  at  all  from  the  present  form  in  which 
we  see  it  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  roundish  stone,  %mder 
St.  Edward's  chair:  though  it  has  led  the  learned  modem 
Annalist  to  use  the  terms  sUme  and  chair  controvertiblyt 
without  that  precision  which  is  so  essential  to  an  historian, 
and  in  which  he  so  rarely  fails. 

Alexander  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  "  super  caike^ 
dram  regalem,  scil. /s/ru/fm.''  Fordun.  p.  758,  ed.  Heame; 
where  indeed  the  Harl.  MS.  reads  lapideam.  William  Pak* 
ington's  Chron.  in  Lei.  Coll.  I.  460,  says,  ^<  King  Edward 
offered  to  St.  Edward  at  Westminster  the  chair,  sceptre, 
and  crown  of  gold  of  the  Scottish  King."  Carte  IL  264, 
calls  it  **  the  stone^ehair:^  Knighton  (2481)  <<  tecit  cariari 
lapidem  ad  Londonias  in  quo  Reges  Scoti»  solent  esse  positi 
in  sua  coronacione."  Math.  West.  p.  409,  ^'  Rex  ootulit 
beato  regi  Edvardo  regs^lia  regis  Scoti»,  triburud  videlicet, 
sceptrumque  anreum  cum  corona.''  HoUingshed,  Vol.  III. 
p.  213,  Hist  of  Scotland^  <'  King  Edward  took  the  chair  ^ 
marble  with  him,  and  did  place  it  at  Westminster,  where  it 
remaineth  yet  unto  this  day.'^  And  in  his  History,  Vol.  IL 
p.  801,  he  says,  "  he  took  from  Scone  the  marble  stcnej 
thereupon  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed  to  sit  as 
^  chair  at  the  time  of  their  coronation,  which  King  Edward 
now  caused  to  be  tnmsferred  to  Westminster,  and  there 
placed  to  serve  for  a  chair/<»r  (he  priest  to  sit  in  eU  ihealtat^* 
Stowe  207,  and  Fabian  Pt.  VII.  p.  130. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Grafton,  p.  177,  calls  the  regafys  of 
Scotland  the  crown  with  the  scepire  and  the  cloth  ^  estate^ 
which  King  Edward  offered  at  8c.  Edward's  slirine.  Hect 
fioetius,  Xl V.  fol.  3096,  calls  it  cgthcdrani  lapideatn.  Stowt 
says,  as  Grafton  and  Fabian,  that  he  found  the  regaliesi  but 
adds,  he  offered  the  chair. 

Bu^  Buchanan's  account  of  it  will  completdiy  solve  the 
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dTiflbetiUyy  and  perhaps  justify  the  giving  it  the  double  name 
of  stone  and  chair.  He  tells  us  that  King  Kennith,  in  tb« 
ninth  century,  transferred  from  Ar^yle  to  Scone  the  niirbie 
stone  (saxum  martnoreum)  which  had  travelled  hither  from 
Ireland  and  Spain,  and  inclosed  it  in 'a  wooden  chair,  '*  in 
eaihedram  ligneam  inchisum  ibi  posii]t»'^  and  VIII.  26.  speak- 
ing of  its  removal  by  Edward,  he  calls  it,  "  lapidan  niannt^ 
^eum  ntdeyUf  in  quo  fatum  regni  contineri  vulgp  persua^um 
erat/'  In  the  order  for  restonng  it  in  the  reign  ot  Edwi  III. 
it  is  ^^  la  pierre  sur  quele  les  rois  d^Escosse  seuieient  seer 
au  temps  de  lur  couromenf 

Harcf ing  is  still  more  explicit    He  says  of  Edward : 

And  as  he  came  homeward  by  Skone  away^ 

The  regall  thereof  of  Scotland  then  he  brought 

And  sent  it  forth  to  Westminster  for  aye^ 

To  be  l/^re  in  a  cheire  clenely  wrought. 

For  a  masse  priest  to  sy tte  m  when  he  ought  -, 

Which  was  there  stancfyng  besyde  the  shryne 

In  a  cheire  of  old  time  made  full  fyne. 

Yet  this  rhiming  chronicler  seems  hardly  sufficiently  clear 
whether  Edward  made  a  chair  for  the  stone  and  the  priest, 
or  whether  the  stone  was  in  its  original  chair.  The  apply- 
ing it  to  the  use  of  a  priest,  was  a  degradation  of  it  from 
it^  original  use. 

That  this  stogie  and  chair  continued  in  St  Edward's  Chapel 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Elisabeth,  is  evident  by  Mr. 
Camden^S  account  of  them  in  his  description  of  Wcst- 
miuster  Abbey  aad  iu  monuments.  '*  Quod  quidem  solium 
adhw:  in  'hac  regia  capella  servatur  cum  saxo  Jacobin  ut 
rocmtfiwpositoy  He  adds  the  following  inscription  hung 
OS  a  board  by  it,  which  being,  with  all  such  written  memo- 
rials with  which  this  abbey  abounded,  long  since  gone, 
aad  servine  to  ascertain  the  points  in. question,  1  have  bera 
transcribed: 

£i  quid  habent  veri  ye\  Chronica,  cana  fidesve, 

Ciauditur  hac  cathedra  nobilis  ecce  lapis, 
^d  caput  exi.mius  Jacob  quondam  patriarcha. 

Quern  posuit  cernens  numina  mira  poli; 
Quern  tulit  ex  Scotis  spolians  quasi  victor  honoris, 

Edvardus  primus,  Mars  veiut  armipotens, 
Scotorum  domitor,  noster  validissimus  Hector, 

An^Iorum  decus  et  gloria  militiae. 
Aa  S. 


858  -diles  in  Cornish  Churches. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  only  mentions  the  whitemarbk  stmt^ 
and  that  Edward  "  Besyde  the  shryne  of  Seynt  Edward  at 
Westminstre  let  hitte  sette." 

Drayton  in  Polyolb.  Song  XVII.  says, 
The  seat  on  #hich  her  kings  inaugurated  were. 

On  which  Selden  coonments  from  Boetius  as  before. 
(Weever  Fun.  Mon.  458,  9.)  Speed  Chron.  p.  558,  calls  it 
the  marble  chair. 

Camden.  Brit,  in  Scotl.  calls  it  saxum  lignea  cathedra 
inclusum. 

If  these  hasty  observations  do  not  satisfy  your  corres* 
pondent's  doubts,  I  trust  he  will  be  candid  enough  to  tell 
us  so. 

An  English  Antiquary. 

1782,  Jan. 


XCI.    Ailes  in  Cornish  Churches, 

Mr.  Urban,  June,  1781. 

In  almost  all  the  Cornish  churches  (at  least  those  I  hare 
seen)  there  is  a  singularity  which  I  have  not  observed  in 
churches  elsewhere.  There  is  a  north  aile,  which  is  some* 
times  fitted  up  with  seats^  but  mostly  is  a  place  only  for 
rubbish ;  and  it  is  never  used  as  a  vestry,  very  few  churches 
in  this  county  having  such  a  room ;  and  where  they  have,  the 
vestry  is  in  a  different  place  from  this  north  aile.  I  cannot 
conceive  for  what  purpose  this  half-transept  (if  I  majr  give 
it  such  a  name)  was  added  to  the  church  when  the  building 
was  erected,  as  it  is  now  seldom  used  for  seats  for  any  part 
of  the  congregation.  If  any  of  jjour  antiquarian  cor- 
respondents would  favour  your  Cornish  readers  with  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  also  inform  them  whether  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  churches  in  this  county,  they  would  oblige 
more  than  one  of 

Your  constant  readers  and  admirers. 

P.  S.  I  might  add  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance, 
which  seems  to  me  peculiar  to  the  churches  of  Comwalk 
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There  is  in  most  parishes  of  this  county  a  field  (generally 
near  the  church-yard,)  which  is  generally  cdled  the 
sentry*  (perhaps  sanctuary) ;  but  this  field  is  not  always 
glebe  land^  or  at  least  lias  been  filched  from  the  church 
in  some  instances.  How  came  this  name  to  be  given  to 
one  field  only  io  a  parish  ?  and  why  is  not  this  field  always 
glebe  land  ? 

nsijJuly.  S.  N. 


Mr.  Urban, 

ACCEPT  a  few  conjectures  relative  to  the  ancient  use 
of  North  jliks^  observed  by  your  correspondent  in  almost 
all  the  Cornish  churches,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  to  a  field 
generally  near  the  church-yard,  and  commonly  called  the 
sentry. 

The  ailes,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  I  conceive  to  have 
been  chantr^-chapQls,  and  to  have  in  Cornwall  the  singu* 
larity  of  bein|^  always  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churches ;  for  in  other  counties  the  situations  of  them  are 
not  so  limited.  They  are  often  found  conti^ous  to,  and 
coromunicatine  with,  the  chancel  on  either  side :  near  the 
middle  of  a  tew  churches  they  form  a  north  or  a  south 
transept ;  and  in  some,  both :  you  sometimes  see  them, 
though  rarely,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  but  they  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  ailes  in  such  churches  as  have  these  additional  build- 
ings. And  in  severai  churches  they  are  fitted  up  for 
vestries. 

Persons  of  substance  who  resided  in  the  parish  usually 
founded  these  chantries,  and  they  were  commonly  endowed 
with  houses  and  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
priests,  who  were  to  sing  masses  at  the  altar  of  some  fiivourite 
saint,  for  the  souls  of  the  funnder,  and  of  any  other  persons 
be  had  mentioned.  They  were  also  burial-places  for  the 
founders  and  their  families;  and  from  their  having  been 
built  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of  any  estate  and  mansion, 
the  heirs  and  successors  acquired  an  exclusive  right  to 
theip*  After  the  Reformation,  if  the  chapels  were  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  hearing  of  divine  service,  the 
proprietors  of  them,  if  protestants,  erected  seats  in  them 


♦  Probabfr  cm»try  (or  borying-gToaad)*  a«  Uie  old  Cemetry-gate  at  Can- 
terbury is  called  by  corruption  Centry-gate.  See  GostliugU  Walk,  p^l9> 
Zd  edit*  ^m 
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for  the  uie  of  themselves  and  fheir  domestics,  and  of  come 
were  careful  to  keep  them  in  a  decent  condition.  But  when 
the  families  were  extinct,  and  the  mansions  decayed,  or 
when  the  owners  of  them  lived  in  other  places,  the  cbapeb 
were  gradually  neglected,  and  at  last  became  derelict.  If 
wanted  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  the  parish  took  possession 
of  them,  andf  in  this  case  the  same  attention  was  shewn  to 
them  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric ;  otherwise,  they 
were  only  places  for  rubbish,  as  the  north  ailes  of  the 
churches'in  Cornwall  are  represented  to  be.  While  they 
needed  only  a  slight  repair,  the  church-wardens  oiigbt  per- 
haps direct  it  to  be  done;  but  no  sooner  did  it  appear  that 
the  upholding  of  them  would  bring  a  heavy  expeoce  upon 
the  parish,  than  they  were  suflPered  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  in  or- 
<der  to  prevent  all  farther  charges,  by  building  a  party-wall, 
they  were,  strictly  speaJving,  cast  out  of  the  church.  In 
many  churches  are  plainly  to  be  discovered  the  arches,  now 
filled  up,  through  which  were  the  entraiices  into  these 
•chantry  chapels. 

In  tne  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  all  chantries  were 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  houses  and  lands 
with  which  they  were  endowed  were  vested  in  the  crown, 
where,  however,  they  did  not  long  coodnue,  being  granted 
to  the  dependents  on  the  court.  Having  nen^er  been  a  part 
•of  the  revenues  of  the  incunrbents  of  the  respective  parishes, 
they  could  not  be  considered  as  glebe  lands.  The  sentry 
fields,  concerning  which  your  correspondent  makes  an  in- 
quiry in  the  postscript  to  his  letter,  were  most  probably 
appropriated  ror  the  support  of  the  chantry  priests  who  of- 
ficiated in  the  ailes,  or  chapels,  noticed  by  him.  But  I  dif- 
fer from  him  in  supposing  that  sanctuaiy  was  the  original 
appellation  of  them  :  nor  do  I  agree  witli  the  learned  Mitor 
of  your  useful  Miscellany,  who  has  surmised  it  to  signify  a 
<>emeiTy^  or  burying  grotmd.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  chantty,  and  I  rather  incline  to  this  no- 
tion, because  I  have  heard  of  some  houses  and  lands  that  are 
so  denominated.  At  West  Peckham  in  Kent,  in  particular, 
•on  the  north  side  of  tlie  church,  about  .fifty  years  ago,  the 
'foundation- walls  of  a  chantry  wore  traced,  which  bad  be- 
•longed  to  a  preceptory  of  the  knights  templars :  and  not 
far  from  the  church-yard  is  a  tenement  with  some  fields, 
fthat  still  retain  the  name  of  the  chantry  house  and  lands. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  &  D. 
1781?,  April 
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XCII.    MoD&stk  Regiiten  of  fidmuodsbury  Monastery. 

1.  Translations  tf  three  authentic  Registers  of  t fie  Monastery  tf 
St.  EdmuTteTs  Bun/y  formerly  kepi  by  the  sacrist. 

^*  This  indentsre  certifies,  that  Master  John  Swassbam^ 
sacrist  of  the  monastery  of  8t.  Edmund's  Bury,  with  the  con- 
sent and  permission  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  same^ 
iiath  demised  and  to  farm  let  to*  Simeon  Lolepeke  of  Bury 
afoTjesaid,  yeonian,  the  manor  called  Habyrdon  in  Bury 
foresaid,  &c.  to  have  and  to  bold  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
&c.  paying  yeaj^ly,  &c.  And  the  said  Simeon,  his  executors 
and  assigns^  shall  find  or  cause  to  be  found  one  white  bullevery 
year  of  his  term  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  any  gentle*^ 
woman  fmuKerem  generosam)  ox  any  otner  women,  from  de- 
votion or  vows  by  them  made,  shall  visit  the  tomb  o^  tbe 
glorious  king  and  laaortyr  St  Edmund,  to  make  the  oblations 
of  the  said  white  bull,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part 
fthe  seal  of  the  sacrist  is  affixed,  &c.  Dated  the  4th  day  of 
June,  hi  the  second  y-ear  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  Kin^ 
4)f  England,  the  seventh  since  the  conquest."' 

2.    Jmt/urr  Register  of  the  said  Monastery. 

**  This  indenture,  made  the  i9th  day  of  September,  iiv 
the  1 1th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  between 
Master  John  Eye,  sacrist  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  Richard  Skinner,  of  Bury  aibresaid,  husband- 
man, certifies  that  the  aforesaid  John  Eye,  with  the  consent, 
^c.  hath  demised  and  to  farm  let  to  the  aforesaid  Richard 
the  manor  of  Habyrdon,  &c.  for  -the  term  of  ten  years,  &c« 
and  the  said  Richard  shall  find  one  white  bull  as  often  as  it 
shall  happen,"  &c.  as  befoj^e, 

3.  Another  original  instrument,  with  the  capitidar  seal  of  the 
Mortastery  annexed. 

"  This  indenture  certifies  tliat  we  John,  by  divine  per* 
mission,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  with 
the  consent  and  permission  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
same,  have  demised  and  to  farm  let  to  Robert  Wright^ 
glazier,  and  to  John  Anable^  pewterer,  of  Bury  aforesaid^ 
our  manor  of  Habyrdon,  with  the  appurtenances  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  sacrist  of  our  said  monastery,  &c.  to  hold  from^ 
the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel  next  ensuing  after 
-the  date  of  these  presents,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years^ 
&c.  paying  yearly  to  the  said  abbot  and  bis  successors,  for 
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the  nse  of  the  office  of  sacrist,  20i.  4s.  &c.  And  th^  sud 
Robert  and  John  shall  find  tme  white  bull  erery  year  of  the 
foresaid  term,  as  often  as  it  shall  hap[>en  that  any  gentle- 
woman, or  any  other  women,  fron\  devotion  or  vows  by  them 
hiade,  shall  visit  the  shrine  of  the  glorious  king  and  manvt 
St.  Edmnnd,  to  make  the  oblations  of  the  said  white  bully 
&c.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part  of  this  indenture  re- 
jnaininfiT  with  the  abovenamed  abbot,  prior,  and  conrent, 
the  said  Robert  and  John  have  affixed  tneir  seals,  and  to  the 
other  part  remaining  with  the  said  Robert  and  John,  we 
the  abovenamed  abbot,  prior,  and  convent,  have  caused 
the  common  seal  of  our  cht^ter  to  be  affixed.  Given  in 
our  chapter-house  the  xxviiith  day  of  April,  in  the  xxvtfa 

I  ear  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  in  the  year  of  our 
.ord  1533.'' 

The  waxen  impression,  still  perfect,  has  on  the  fiK^e  St. 
Edmund,  sitting  on  a  royal  throne,  with  a  bishop  standing  on 
each  side;  on  the  reverse  he  is  bound  to  a  tree,  and  transfixed 
with  arrows.  Below,  in  another  compartment,  is  the  body  of 
St.  Edmund,  headless ;  and  near  it  a  wdlf,  bringing  back  the 
royal  head  to  restore  it  to  the  body.  <  The  instrument  is 
thus  indorsed,  Irrotulatur  per  vie^  fratte}*um  MUdemey.  A 
transcript  of  this  sealed  indenture  reitiains  in  the  Court  of 
Auomnentations. 

whenever  a  married  woman  widied  to  be  pregnant,  this 
white  bull,  who  enjoyed  full  ease  and  plenty  m  the  fields  of 
llabyrdon,  never  meanly  yoked  to  the  plough,  nor  ever 
troeil]^  baited  at  the  stake,  was  led  in  procession  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  viz.  Chorch«street,  Guild- 
baU*street,  and  Cook-row,  of  which  the  last  led  to  the  prin* 
cipal  gate  of  the  monasters^  attended  by  all  the  monks  sing- 
ing, and  a  shouting  crowd,  the  woman  walking  by  him,  and 
stroking  his  milk-white  side  and  pendent  dewlaps.  The 
bull  then  being  dismissed,  the  woman  entered  the  church, 
and  paid  her  vows  at  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  kissing  the 
stone,  and  intreating  with  tears  the  blessing  of  a  child« 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Luperci  among  the  Romans,  who 
ran  naked  about  the  streets,  and  with  thongs  of  goatskins 
struck  women  with  child  in  order  to  give  easy  labour.  Virg. 
>En.  VIII.  663. 

The  above  are  extracted  from  the  Corolla  Varia  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hawkins*,  M.  A.  schoolmaster,  of  Hadleigh 
in  Suifolk,  an  bntertaining  and  classical,  but  now  scarce 


4>  Ut  Styles  himself  Isisui.    Sec  Orid.  Met.  U  S, 


The  CeUcaikd  Little  JSase.  5«9 

publication,  printed  at  Cambrid^  in  1634*.    It  consists  of 

1 .  ^'  Eclogs  tres  Virgilians  dechnatn ;  Tityrus,  ad  Pestifu- 
gium;   PoliiOy    ad    JPostliminium ;    Gallus,  ad   Fastidium. 

2.  Corydon.  Aufuga  sive  it^(tfhxM  Pastorilia  Accipiendo 
Reverendo  Patri  ac  domino  Joanni  Episcopo  RofFensi  per 
binos  Scbolee  Hadleianae  Alumnos  recitata.  Apr.  9.  1632.  3. 
Nisus  verberans  et  vapula&s  decantatus  per  Musas  vergi* 
feras,  juridicas." 

I'he  occasion  of  the  latter  was  briefly  this :  the  three 
sons  of  a  Mr.  Colman,  of  Payton-Hally  (Carbofiius  et  Carbunm 
cult)  being  admitted  at  Hadieigh  school,  one  of  them  in  less 
than  two  years,  unprovoked,  and  unthreatened,  ran  away; 
but  a  few  months  after,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  and 
scholars,  thought  proper  to  enter  the  school-room  and 
filthily  bedaub  a  wooden  horse,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
flagellation ;  seen,  however,  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  boast* 
ing  of  it  afterwards  to  others.  A  week  after,'  accompanied 
by  a  relation,  he  returned  to  repeat  his  pranks,  but  was  then 
detected  by  his  master,  who  very  properly  chastised  him^ 
but  gently,  giving  him  only  four  lashes.  For  this  assault 
(as  it  was  termed)  an  action  was  brought  against  him  by  the 
father,  at  Bury  assizes,  and  the  damages  were  laid  at  40l. 
This  action  Mr.  Hawkins  was  obliged  to  defend,  at  ^reat 
trouble  and  expence,  and  at  last,  before  issue  was  jomed, 
the  plaintiff  withdrew  his  plea.  All  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  the  law  process,  &c.  are  described  with  great 
elegance  and  humour;  and  several  commendatory  poems 
are  prefixed. 

1783,  Nov. 


XCUL    Ihe  Cell  called  Little  Ease. 


Me.  Urban, 

The  account  given  in  your  Magazine  for  November  Iast,t 
of  the  closet  called  ^^  Little  Ease**  in  the'  church  of  St* 


*  It  appean  hy  Uie  register  of  Hadieigh,  that  "  Mr.  William  Hawkins* 
curate,  was  buried  Jane  29,  1697." 

f  '*  Prom  the  lerel  of  the  South  Wall. of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Leicester,  near 
its  centre,  and  coeval  with  it,  is  a  closet  formed  partly  by  a  protuberance^ 
with  loop  boles,  or  oblong  apertures  in  front,  looking  into  the  church-yard  ; 
backed,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  door,  which  I  well  remember,  opening  into  the 
church  i  called  by  tradition  '*  Little-ease/'  supposed  to  have  been  a  place 
of  discipline,  where  scarcely  above  one  at  a  time  could  be  admitted  j  uid 
that  only  in  an  erect  posture.'^ 


tM  tike  Cell  calUd  LitOe  Ease. 

Hairj  in   Leicester,   lyroug^  to  my  mind  a  deicfiptioif 
I  had  foniieriy  read  in  An^ia  Sacra,    VoL  II.    p.  96,  of 
the  cell  of  St.  Danstan,   adjoining  to  St.  Mary^a  Church 
•n  Glastonbury  ;   and,  on  revising  the  passage,  I  find,  io 
tome   instances,   a  very  striking   similitude   oetween   the 
jLviro  buildings*    Osberne,  in  his  Life  of  Dunstan,  styles  it 
^^  cellam,  sive  destinam,  sive  spetaeum ;"  and  Mr.  Whaiton, 
in  a  note,   informs  us,  that  ^^  destina^*  means  a  small  oat- 
ward  edifice  contiguous  to  the  wall  of  a  greater^  and  that 
%bew6rd  occurs  in  Bedels  Ecdes.  Hist.  I.  $.  c.  17.  and  other 
ilrriters.    According  to  the  Monkish  historian^  the  cell  was 
fabricated  by  Dufistan  himself,  and  had  rather  the  form  of 
a  sepalchre  of  the  dead,  than  of  an  habitation  for  the  linng. 
He  represents  it  to  have  been  not  more  than  five  feei  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  its  height  answer- 
able to  the  stature  of  a  man,  provided  he  stood  io  tlie  hole 
iihig  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
higher  than  a  man's  breast.      The  door  seems  to  have 
iipened  into  the  churchy  as  your  correspondent  rememhen 
that  of  the  closet  at  Leicester  to  have  done;  but  there  was 
ibis  difference  between  die  two  edifices,  that  in  the  latter 
sne  k>op*holes  looking  into  the  cburch^-yard,  whereas  all  the 
light  the  former  received  was  through  a  window  in  the  mid- 
me  of  the  door.    In  this  strait  apartment  Dunstan  is  said  to 
liave  alept,  as  weU  as  performed  his  devotions.    Here  also> 
^whilst  he  was  at  work,  his  harp  would  play  of  itself  ibr 
im  amusement;  and  it  was  through  the  aperture  of  the 
door  of  this  cell  he  was  so  lucky  as  to  fasten  his  red* 
hot  pincers  upon  Satan^s  nose.    But  to  wave  the  ridiculous 
parts  of  this  legendary  tale,  it  is  i>lain  irom  Osbeme^s  rela^ 
tion,  that  small  structures  of  this  kind  were  erected  very 
early  in  this  country ;  and  though  Dunstan,  and  some  oche^ 
monks  as  rig^d  as  nimself,  might,  by  way  of  mortification, 
dwell  in  these  places  of  ^^  Little  Ease,"  yet  (as  the  tradi* 
tional  notion  with  respect  to  that  of  Leicester  imports)  it  is 
very  probable  they  might  be  intended  and  applied  as  pri* 
flons,  for  the  security  or  punishment  of  persons  suspected 
or  convicted  of  heinous  offences. 

Ypurj^y  &C& 

KW,  fyh.  W.  and  I>, 


XCIV.    Eomomted  FifiMs  ki  Churchei, 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  19. 

Your  correspondest  B.  S.  mentions  a  circamstanoc^ 
that  has  striick  me  as  it  seems  to  have  done  him.  ^  la 
many  of  our  cathedrals  is  exhibited,  on  a  monument, 
a  whole  leng^th  recumbent  figure  of  a  man,  naked,  and  very 
much  emaciated:  and  this,  the  observer  is  told,  is  the 
figure  of  a  certain  bishop,  who  attempted  to  fast  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  perished  in  the  experiment.**  The 
repetition  of  this  story,  indifferent  places,  awakened  my 
attention  to  it,  and,  upon  recollection,  I  very  much  doutit 
whether  such  a  .figure  ever  appears,  without  having,  on  a 
more  exalted  part  of  the  monument,  another  recumbent 
figure  of  a  bishop,  in  pontificalabus.  Now,  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  should  incline  to  explain  it  thus.  In  days  of 
yore  I  apprehend  that,  after  the  death  of  kings,  prelates^ 
and  other  conuderaUe  persons,  their  bodies  were  dressed 
in  their  official  robes,  and  thus  laid  in  their  coffins ;  that 
^e  last  mentioned  figures  are  exact  effigies  of  them  in  thif 
fftate,  and  the  first  mentioned  figures  equally  exact  repre-< 
sentatioBs  of  their  bodies  before  they  were  thus  habited ; 
for  surely  it  cannot  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that  the  ho^ 
dies  of  such  persons,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  far  advanced  in  vears,  should  appear  meagre  and  enuu 
ciated  afi:er  death,  and  this  wiU  be  an  answer  to  the  question^ 
what  was  designed  by  these  last  mentioned  figures,  if  they 
are,  to  be  found  any  where,  unaccompanied  with  the  effigies 
in  robes  ?  I  profess  not,  by  any  means,  to  speak  in  an  au« 
tborttative  style,  but  merely  to  throw  out  hints,  which  may 
engage  the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers  who  are  muc|i 
better  qualified  to  speak  to  the  subject* 

Yours,  &c, 
1784,  Jan.  E, 

Mr.  Urban,  Burbach,  April  23. 

MANY  observations  having  been  lately  made  in  your 
Magazine  by  different  correspondents  in  relation  to  the 
emaciated  figures,  so  frequently  found  in  our  cathedrals 
connected  with  the  mouuments  of  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  for 
I  am  clear  it  was  not  confined  to  these  only,  having  seea 
the  same  device  under  the  figure  of  a  lusty  well-fed  knight; 
I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  my  brother  antiquaries  will  ad« 
nit  tha  following  reasons  as  conclusive  on  this  subjects 


iM  Jncie$a  Cu^ffms  elucidated. 

During  my  travels  on  the  continent,  a  predilection  for  mift- 
ters  or  anti(juity  made  me  seldom  pass  by  any  cathedral  or 
old  abbey  without  an  interior  visit.  In  several  of  both  these 
denominations,  I  repeatedly  found  the  same  figure  attached 
to  some  capital  monument,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
conductor-  or  monk  himself,  appointed  to  shew  the  pre* 
mises,  never  annexed  the  improbable  story  of  fasting^^  &c. 
I  remember  seeing  one  of  this  kind  in  the  church  belonging 
to  the  priory  of  Celestin  monks  at  Heverle,  near  the  town 
of  Louvain  in  Brabant.  I  was  particularly  directed  to  this 
figure  as  an  object  worthy  of  my  curiosity ;  it  is  placed  over 
a  monument  of  a  Duke  de  Croy,  and  represents  a  cadaver 
in  the  same  state  nearly  as  in  our  English  cathedrals,  with 
this  horrible  yet  admirable  singularity,  that  the  wonns  aihe 
seen  in  various  parts  destroying  the  body ;  it  is  of  the  finest 
white  marble,  and  executed  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 
yet  bein^  so  natural  and  such  a  melancholy  obiect,  few  peo- 
ple give  it  that  attention  it  deserves.  From  hence  I  would 
Infer,  that,  whatever  might  give  rise  to  the  same  story  told 
in  most  of  our  cathedral  or  monastic  churches,  it  cannot 
be  applicable  to  all,  but  seems  to  have  been  the  taste  of 
the  sculptors  of  that  age,  and  no  improper  picture  of  death 
and  the  corruptibility  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  convey- 
ing an  useful  though  humiliating  lesson  to  persons  of  high 
dignity.  I  sincerely  wish  that  aU  fabulous  traditions  may  b9 
exploded ;  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  on 
visiting  once  more,  at  my  last  ioumey  to  London,  the  tombs 
in  Westminster  abbey,  that  me  vei^er  no  longer  amnses 
the  gaping  vulgar  with  the  idle  story  of  the  lady  who  died 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  her  finger,  when  it  is  evident 
to  the  most  common  judgment,  that  the  figure  is  pointings 
to  a  death's  head  below. 

1784,  May.  Ohsentaior. 


XCV.    Ancient  Customs  elucidated. 

§  1.  The  Feast  of  Yuh. — Mothering  Sunday. 

Mil  Urban,  Jhn.  7. 

As  a  correspondent  of  yours  is  desirous,  amongst  other 

^  In  Canterbury  cathedral  there  ii  a  like  emaciated  figure  tinder  tbe  fiae 
vonument  of  il^p.  Ctttchclcy;,  of  whom  no  luch  atorjr  U  rccuTded. 
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custotni)  of  knowihff  the  original  of  regaling  on  fatmetf 

on  what  he  calls  ^*  MotheriDg  Sanday/'  I  have  here  aeni 

you  what  has  occurred  to  me  towards  tracing  it  out.    As  to 

^^  Motberinp^  Sunday,"  of  which  another    correspondent 

oonfesses  bis  ignorance,  and  which  indeed  I  never  heard  of 

before,  I  suppose  it  may  be  some  Sunday  near  Cbristmasi 

8tnd  has  reference  to  the  winter  solstice,  the  night  of  whicii 

was  called  by  our  ancestors  Mother^night^  as  they  reckoned 

the  beginning  of  their  years  from  theuce«    But  be  this  a* 

it  will,  I  know  it  is  a  custom  in  the  northern  counties  to 

liave  furmety,  or  frumity,  as  the  common  people  there  call 

it,  on  Christmas-eve ;  however  the  woard  be  pronounced,  it 

is  probably  derived  from /rumenttoHy  wheat*.    It  is  made 

of  what  is  called  in  a  certain  town  in  Yorkshire  ^*  kreed 

^pvfaeat^^'  or   whole  grains   first  boiled  plump    and    sofiL 

mnd  then  put  into  and  boiled  in  milk  sweetened  and  spiced* 

One  of  the  principal  feasts  among  the  northern  nations  was 

the  Juul,  aiterwaras  called  JTule,  about  the  shortest  day  { 

which,  as  Mr.  Mallet  observesf,  bore  a  ^reat  resemblance  tp 

the  Roman  Saturnalia,  feasts  instituted  m  memory  of  Noah^ 

>vho,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  shewn,  was  the  real  Saturn,  and^ 

from  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  this  subject,  the /uti/ might 

'faave  a  greater  affinity  with  them  than  Mr.  Mallet  was  aware* 

In  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  anniversary  seasons  were 

observed  in  commemoration  of  something  of  other  relating 

to  Noah  or  the  deluge :  but  in  process  of  time  the  originals 

were  forgotten  by  many  of  them,  and  they  were  diverted  to 

other  purposes,  which  has  occasioned  some  perplexity.    Id) 

September  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,   ano  others,  made 

bitter  lamentations  for  the  dead  Osiris,  Jammuz,  Adonis, 

Serapis,  or  Apis,  on  the  bier,  by  all  which  names  Noah  waa 

denoted ;  ano  this  was  iu  commemoration  of  his  being  at 

that  time  shut  up  in  the  ark.  They  also  observed  a  festivity 

in  commemoration  of  his  coming  out  a^ain,  when  they  rkfa 

about  in  a  wild  disorderly  manner,  making  great  exclama-^ 

lions  with  other  demonstrations  of  frantic  mirth.    Besides 

^hich  there  seems  to  me  to  have  been  another  celebrated, 

as  the  Romans  did  their  Saturnalia,  in  December,  when  all 

were  considered  on  a  level,  like  master,  like  man ;  and  this 

was  to  express  the  social  manner  in  which  Noah  lived  about 

^is  time  with  his  family  in  tiie  ark,  when  the  great  storma 

and  tempests,  had   ceased,  and   all   the   oppressors  and 

♦  On  this  head  let  the  curious  reader  consult  "The  Purmetary,**  a  delect « 
abls  poem  of  the  facetious  Dr.  Kid;.     ScautSRivs. 
^  f  2!(9rthen(  AuUqMities,  vol.  h  p«  ISO. 
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disturbers  of  mankind  were  destroyed.  Of  tUs  kind,  I  \ii 
St,  was  the  feast  Juul;  and  as  Noah  was  not  only  adored  as 
the  god  of  the  deluge,  but  also  recognised  as  a  great  beoe* 
ikctor  to  mankind  by  teaching  or  improving  tlieai  io  thesirt 
of  husbandry,  what  could  be  more  suitable  than  for  them  to 
regale  themselves  on  it  wkh  a  palatable  dish  tor  those  times, 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  whei^  ?  Those  times 
were  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  idolisers  of  Noak,  wluck 
were  adapted  to  express  the  perishing  of  the  old  world  aod 
the  revival  of  the  new,  as  that  of  toe  ne^  moons;  and,  as 
then  one  ended  and  another  began,  they  called  it  the  oU 
and  new  day  :  and  the  winter  solstice  might  seen  to  the 
northern  nations  more  fully  to  answer  this  purpose,  as  oo  it 
they  ended  the  old  and  began  the  new  year.  That  tUs  re- 
joicing on  Christmas«eve  had  its  rise  ft'om  tbe/uifi,  aod  was 
exchanged  for  it,  is  evident  from  a  custom  practised  ia  tbs 
•orthem  counties  of  putting  a  larm  clo?  of  woqd  oa  the  fire 
this  evening,  which  is  still  called  Uie  Yiue  clog :  the  origioai 
occasion  of  it  may  have  been,  as  UtteJuul  was  their  greatest 
festival,  to  honour  it  with  the  best  fire.  About  this^  in  the 
rude  and  simple  ages  after  the  change,  the  whole  housC" 
hold,  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  natuve  of  the  old 
feast)  used  to  stt,  stand,  or  play,  in  a  sportive  manBer;  ac- 
cording  to  the  proverb  of  those  times, 

All  friends  around  the  wrekin. 

Now  what  gave  occasion  to  this  exchange  was  this:  intbs 
degenerate  ages  it  was  the  usual  method  to  ooovert  thes* 
barbarians  by  adapting  the  Christian  reiigion,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  their  ancient  usages  and  customs ;  and  one  isfxx 
prevailing  way  they  took  for  doing  it  was,  by  pnxnisin; 
sbem  they  should  be  indulged  with  the  same  or  like  feasts 
in  Jt  as  what  tbey  enjoyed  before  in  Paganism.  Hence  fa 
the  Jtud  they  gave  them  to  understand  they  should  enjof 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  indulged  them  with  this  pail  of 
their  feast  on  its  eve,  which  they  miorht  think  innocent,  and 
would  not  break  in  mnch  upon  this  festival,  and  agfreea 
with  their  ancient  manner  of  begrinning  theirs.  However, 
from  that  strong  attachment  the  multitude  always  bar^  f<^ 
their  ancient  customs,  many  of  them  for  some  thne  after- 
wards called  it  Christmas  Yttk ;  and  this  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed the  longest  in  the  northern  counties.  In  the  same 
jKnanner  as  the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  was  subsu- 
tuted  for  another  festival  they  held  in  the  spring  or  Easter 
month,  as  April  was  then  called,  from  the  easterly  win^^ 
which  prevail  at  this  time,  it  is  caUbd  Easter  among  us  to 
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this  day.  But,  by  the  bye,  I  think  it  high  tiine  this  old 
denomination  was  laid  aside,  and  the  true  one  restored.  It 
would  be  much  the  best  to  have'  all  our  Christian  festivals 
called  by  their  most  true,  simple,  and  expressive  namesy 
that  people  of  all  ranks  might  hence  be  more  strongly 
reroindea  of  what  g^eat,  glorious,  and  interesting  events 
they  are  intended  to  recal  into  their  minds,  and  so  be  ex- 
cited to  think  more  seriously  about  them,  and  take  comfort 
from  them.  We  have  another  instance  of  this  impropriety 
in  Acts  xii.  4,  where  our  translators  have  put  Easter  for  tbi^ 
Passover.  J.  M. ' 

Scrutator  observes,  that  "  Mothering  Sunday"  is  ex- 
plained in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  8vo.  where  it  is  said,  that 
^^  Motberine  is  a  custom  still  retained  in  many  places  \n 
England,  of  visiting  parents  on  Midient  Sunday ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  called  Mothering  from  the  respect  in  old  time 
paid  to  the  Mother  church,  it  bebg  the  custom  for  pSople 
in  Popish  times  to  visit  their  Mother  church  on  Midient 
Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altar.'* 

A  Nottinghamshire  correspondent  tells  us,  that,  when 
he  was  a  scbool-boy,  the  practice  on  Christmas-eve  was  to 
roast  apples  on  a  string  till  they  dropt  into  a  lar^e  bowl  of 
spiced  ale,  which  is  the  whole  composition  ot  ^'  Lamb's 
Wool  ;*^  and  that,  whilst  he  was  an  apprentice,  the  custom 
was  to  visit  his  mother  on  Midient  Sunday  (thence  called 
Mothering  Sunday,)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  foroiety, 

N. 


§  2.  Lanii's  Wool— Wassail  Bowl. 

Mr.  Urban,  Botherham^  Dec.  1 7. 

YOUR  anonymous  correspondent  having  said  that  he 
never  heard  of  jLatjilfs  Wool  on  Christmas-eve,  and  cannot 
guess  the  meaning,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the 
lollowing  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by 
the  expression. 

In  that  part  of  Yorkshire  [near  Leeds]  where  I  was  bom^ 
and  spent  my  youth,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  it 
was  customary  for  maoy  families,  on  the  twelfth  eve  of 
Christmas,  (not  on  Christmas-eve,)  to  invite  their  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours  to  their  houses,  to  play  at  cards, 
and  to  partake  of  a  supper,  of  which  minced  pies  were  aa 
indispensable  ingredient;  and  after  supper  was  brought  iri 
the  Wassail  Cup,  or  Wassail  Bowl^  being  a  large  bowi,  such 
as  is  now  used  for  punch,    filled  with  sweetened  ale  and 

VOL.  L  B  b 
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fosfitedfipples— I  have  seen  bowls  used  for  this  porpoie 
tiiat  held  above  a  gallon. — A  plate  of  spiced  cake  was  fini 
handed  about  to  the  compan}^,  and  then  the  Wassail  Baai^ 
of  which  every  one  partook,  by  taking  with  a  spoon,  out 
of  the  ale^  a  roasted  apple,  and  eating  it,  and  then  drink- 
ing the  healths  of  th^  company  out  of  the  bowl,  wishing 
tliem  a  merry  Christmas* and  a  happy  new  year:  the  ingre- 
tljeuts  put  into  the  bowl,  viz.  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
rotti^ted  apples,  were  usually  called  Lamb's  Wod^  and  the 
night  on  which  it  used  to  be  drunk  (which  was  generally  on 
the  twelfth-eve)  was  commonly  called  IVassail-eve. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  custom  was  very  ancient ;  but 
from  whence  it  arose,  or  why  the  mixture  was  called  Latin's 
Jp'ooly  I  do  not  at  present  pretend  to  account. 

Shakespeare  certainly  alludes  to  it  in  his  <'  Midsummer 
Night's  Dieam,"  where  he  makes  Puck,  or  Robiu  Goodfel- 
low,  say 

"  Sometimes  lurk  I  In  a  gossip's  bowl 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crabf, 

And  when  she  drinks,  agajnst  her  lips  I  Jbob, 

And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale-" — 

tL  very  common  accident,  especially  to  old  people,  who, 
oftentimes  had  as  much  Land's  IVcol  in  the  bowl  as  tbey 
could  lift  to  their  heads^  and  sometimes  more  than  tbej 
could  do  so  without  assistance.  * 

Since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  Wassail  Bcfwl^  or 
Wassail  Cup,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called,  is  so  much 
gone  into  disuse  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  I  bave 
scarcely  seen  it  introduced  into  company  these  thirty  years. 
— Indeed  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  not  celebrated  since 
that  period  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  remembrance. 

We  have  in  this  place  a  very  ancient  custom  yet  kept  up, 
viz.  the  Cipfeu  belts,  called  here  Cul/eVf  t.  e.  Cool  fir ty  which 
are  two  of  the  church  bells  rung  alternately,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  during  the  twelve  davi 
of  Christmas  only,  and  ^t  no  other  time  of  the  year. — ^They 
make  a  most  disagreeable  sound. 

Yours,  &c. 

JosiAH  Beckwith. 


*  The  fcstiral  of  Christmas  used,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  hold  fvr 
twenty  days,  and  «ome  per^oDs  extended  it  tu  Coadlcmas. 
t  Crab-appU. 
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P.  S.  Furmety  used,  in  my  remembrance,  to  be  always 
the  breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas- eve  in  this  country. 

1784, />*. 


XCVI.       Solemnities  of  Corpus  Christi  Day  illustrated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

We  find  the  solemnities  of  Corpus  Christi  day  (generally 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Coventry,  and  as  such  recorded 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  and  Pennant's  Journey  from 
Chester)  were  performed  at  Dublin  with  great  preparation 
of  pageants.  The  glovers  were  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve, 
an  angel  bearing  a  sword  before  them ;  the  corrisees  (perhaps 
cumersy)  Cain  and  Abel,  with  an  altar,  and  their  offering; 
the  mariners  and  vintners,  Noah  and  the  persons  in  the  ark, 
apparelled  in  the  habits  of  carpenters  and  salmon- takers;  the 
weavers  personated  Abraham  and  Isaae,  with  their  offering 
and  altar ;  the  smiths,  Pharaoh  with  his  host ;  the  skinners, 
the  camel  with  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  goldsmiths  were 
to  find  the  King  of  Cullen  (Cologne;)  the  hoopers,  the 
shepherds,  with  an  angel  singing  Gloria,  &c.  Corpus 
Christi  gild,  Christ  in  his  pa^ion,  with  the  Maries  and 
angels ;  the  taylors,  pilate  with  his  fellowship,  and  his  wife 
clothed  accordingly ;  the  barbers,  Anna  andCaiaphas;  the 
fishers,  the  apostles  ;  the  merchants,  the  prophets;  and  the 
butchers,  the  tormenters.  Tho.  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare, 
lord  lieut.  was  invited,  Christmas  1528,  to  a  new  play  every 
day,  wherein  the  taylors  acted  Adam  and  Eve  ;  the  shoe* 
makers,  Crispin  and.  Crispianus;  the  vintners,  Bacchus, 
and  his  story ;  the  carpenters,  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  ;  the  smiths,  that  of  Vulcan  ;  and  tne  bakers,  that  of 
Ceres.  The  priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Trinity,  and 
All  Saints,  caused  to  be  represented  on  the  same  stage  twp 
plays,  Christ's  Passion  and  the  Death  of  the  Apostles.  The 
play  of  The  Nine  Worthies  was  also  acted  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  1541.  Harris's  Hist,  of  Dublin,  pp.  143.  145.  147.  MS. 
Harl.  2013  and  2124,  is  a  list  of  pageants  or  pla3's  to  be 
presented  (1600)  by  the  companies  at  Chester.  The  tan-  • 
ners  are  to  represent  the  creation  of  heaven,  angels,  and 
devils ;  the  drapers,  tliat  of  the  world ;  the  water  leaders 
and  drawers  of  Dee,  the  flood  (Noah's  wife  swears  fey 
Christ  and  St.  John ;)  the  barbers  and  wax-chandlers, 
Abraham's  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  five  kings; 
the  cappers  and  linen-drapers,  the  giving  of  the  law ;  the 

Bb2 
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Wrights,   the   salutation   and   nativity;   the  painters^  the 
sheplierds ;    the  vintners,   the  three  kines ;   the  aiercen, 
their  offering ;  the  goldsmiths,  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents ;    the   blacksmiths,   the  purification  ;   the  butchers, 
the  temptation  ;  the  glovers,  the  curing  the  blind  man,  and 
raising  of  Lazarus;   the  corvisors,  Christ  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper;  the  bakers,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
betraying  of  Christ ;  the  fletchers,  bowyers,  cooper§,  and 
stringers,  the  passion  ;   the  ironmongers,  the  crucifixion; 
the  skinners,  tne  resurrectiom ;  the  saddlers,  the  journey 
to  Emmaus,  and  the  appearing  to  the  other  discioles ;  tbie 
taylors,  the  ascension ;    the   fishmongers,  the  chusing  of 
Matthias,  and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  ciotfawork* 
ers,  EzekiePs  vision  of  the  bones ;  the  dievs,  the  cooiing 
of  Anti-christ;  the  webs ters,  the  last  Judgment.     In  tfas 
first  of  these  MS8.  is  a  proclamation  for  Whitdun  play% 
made  by  William  Nawall^  clerk  of  the  pewUccy  24  Heniy 
VIIL  setting  forth,  that  in  ^'  ould  tyme  act  only  for  the  sag* 
Bientacyon  and  increes  of  the  holy  and  catbolick  faith,  and 
to  exhort  the  minds  of  common  people  to  good  devodon  and 
Mfholsome  doctrine,  but  also  for  tne  commoQwealtfae  and 
j^rosperity  of  this  citty  [Chester,]  a  piay  and  declai^cyon  of 
divers  stories  of  the  Bible^    beginning  with  the   creation 
nnd  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  ending  with  the  generall  judgment 
of  the  world,  to  be  declared  and  played  openly  in  pageants 
in  the  WhitsoDoe  weeke,  was  devised  and  made  by  Sir 
Hen.  Francea,  somtyme  mooncke  there ;  who  gat  of  Clem* 
ent,  then  busbop  of  Rome,  1000  days  of  pardon,  and  of  the 
bushop  of  Chester  at  that  tyme  40  days  of  pardon,  to  everr 
person  resorting  in  peaceable  manner  to  see  and  heare  th« 
said  plays;    which  were,   to  the  honor  of  God,  by  Jobs 
Arnway,   then  mayor  of  Chester,    his  brethren,    a'od  tlie 
whole  cominalty  thereof,  to  be  brought  forth,  declared, 
and  played  at  the  coste  and   charges  of  the  craftsoien  and 
occupacyons  of   the  said  city,  &c.'*      All  who  disturbed 
them  were  to  be  accursed  of  the  pope  till  he  absolved  them. 
Arnway  was  mayor   J  327  and    1328,  at  which  time  these 
plays  were  written  by  R.  Higgenett  [probably  Ran ulph  Hig- 
den]  monk  of  Chester  abbey,  who  was  thrice  at  Rome  befora 
he  could  obtam  the  pope's*  leave  to  have  them  in  English. 
In  Thoresby's  MS.  of  Corpus  Christi  play,  by  Tho.  Cutler 
and  Rich.  Nandyke,  now  in  Mr.  Walpole*s  possession,   tne 
trades  mentioned  are,  wefferes  [weavers ;]  cappers  [hattei« 
lidded  in  a  modern   hand;]   esirereners^   gyrdillers,.    tylle- 
thakkers    [tilers,  thatchers  with  tyles ;]    spicers,   sliaveni, 
parchi^ynaers^  shermen,    and   wyne-dcawers ;.  merceresi 
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added  as  modern,]  Ricbard,  father  of  Moreton,  Bishop  o^ 
>urhain,  being  the  first  of  that  trade,  at  least  in  the  North 
►f  England.  Fuller's  Worth.  York,  229.  Thoresby,  Due. 
I.  517. 

A  note  of  the  particuhira  of  the  properties  of  the  sta^*- 
»Iay  played  at  LidcoIq  in  the  month  of  July,  a^  6  regine 
Llizabethe,  in  the  time  of  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Carter; 
rhich  play  was  then  played  in  Broadgate  in  the  said  city, 
ind  it  was  of  the  story  ot  Old  Tobit  in  the  Old  Testament. 

^ying  at  Mr.  Norton'^  house,  in  tenure  of  William  Smart  ; 

i^irst.  Hell  mouth  with  a  nether  chap, 
teai,  A  prison  with  a  covering, 
tem,  Samh's  cbambre. 

Remaining  in  Sl  Swithin's  church : 

'tend,  A  great  idol,  with  a  club, 
tern,  A  tomb,  with  a  covering. 

[tem,  The  cyty  of  Jerusalem,  with  towers  and  pinnacles, 
'tem.  The  cyty  of  Raiges,  witfl  towers  and  pinnacles* 
[tetn.  The  cyty  of  Nineveh, 
[tem.  The  king's  palace  of  Nineveh, 
[tem,  Old  Tobye*s  house. 

[tem.  The  Israelite's  bouse,  and  the  neighbour's  house* 
[tem.  The  kiug^s  palace  at  Laches. 

[tem,  A  firmament,  with  a  fiery  cloud  and  a  double  cloud, 
in  the  custody  of  Tho.  Fulbeck,  alderman. 
We  see  here  the  origin  of  our  stage-plays,  which  were 
it  first  only  those  pageants  which  after- ages  levelled  to  the 
lecoration  of  a  lord  mayor's  show. 

1734,  Feb.  Q. 
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Marsbid. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  26. 

Titles  of  honour,  as  well  as  those  of  office,  frequently 
lie  so  far  back  in  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficnlt  to  discover  the  genuine  meaning  of 
their  appellations;  partly  owing  to  the  obsolete  state  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  us,  and  partly  to 
a  long  series  of  investigation,  to  be  pursued  in  a  variety  of 
authors,  many  of  whom  differ  in  .their  sentiments  upon 
etymologies.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  village,  which 
we  want  to  airive  at,  seems  to  the  eye  to  be  at  a  small 

3b  3 
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'  distance :  but  many  turnings  and  windings,  many  unfie- 
quented  paths,  are  very  often  to  be  passed,  before  we  can 
reach  it. 

The  two  most  ancient,  and  most  puissant  officers  of  this 
state,  were  the  constable  and  niarshat ;  originally  two  offices 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  .  There  are  many  aothoricies 
which  must  be  exammed  with  attention,  before  ve  can 
command  the  true  signification  of  these  words.  Say  some, 
the  word  constable  owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Teutonic 
cunyiingy  king,  and  stable^  firm ;  so  that  according  to  this 
idea,  the  constable  was  an  officer  who  gave  strength, 
firmness,  or  stability,  by  his  office,  to  the  king.  Verstegan, 
indeed,  is  of  this  opinion ;  but  many  other  authors  ditFer 
from  him.  But  when  we  find,  that  this  officer  is  styled 
ConstabulariuSy  the  true  construction  must  be,  that  snob 
officer  was  the  person  who  took  care  to  provide  stabling, 
and  other  necessaries,  for  the  king's  horses.  Thus  in  the 
Register*  88,  the  marshal  is  said  to  be,  Consfabularius extt- 
citus  nostriy  Fitzlierbert  N«t.  Brev.  84.  The  word»tfr.M 
after  much  travel  over  etymological  ground,  seems  to  be  (i^ 
rived  from  the  Teutonic  marCy  au  horse,  now  a  British  word, 
and  Scale  in  the  same  language,  which  signifies  an  overseer, 
guardian  or  curator;  and  Verstegan,  upon  consulting  his 
work,  seems  to  coincide  with  this  etymology.  The  first  paf- 
liamentary  acknowledgment  of  this  officer  is  in  an  Act  13 
Rich.  II.  where  these  words  are  the  prefatory  part  of  thai 
statute :  **  Because  the  commons  do  make  a  grievous  com- 
plaint, that  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal  hath in- 
croached  to  him^  &c."  Now,  these  two  last  words  are  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  at  this  juncture  the  office  of  coostable 
and  marshal  was  one  undivided  office,  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  the  20th  year  of.  this  king's  reign,  the  office  was 
severed ;  and  by  grant  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  was  by  this  grant  the  first  Hereditary  Earl  Marjfaal) 
the  constable  and  marshal  became  two  distinct  officers.^ 
This  grant  is  thus  expressed  : — "  Rex,  &c.  Sciatis  quod 
cum  nos  de  nostra  speciali  gratia  concesserimus  dilecto 
consanguineo  nostro  Thoma;  Comiti  de  Nottingham  offi- 
cium  Mareschalii  Angliae,  habendum  ad  totam  vitam  suani. 
Nos  jam  de  ulteriori  gratia  nostra  concessimus  prefato 
consanguineo  nostro  officium  pncdictum  una  cum  nomine 
et  honore  Comitis  MareschaUiy  habendum  sibi  et  haredibus 

*  The  Register  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  authorities  in  the  common  la^l 
which  contains  a  copious  assemblage  of  aU  the  original  writs  at  that  tioir  ■« 
wpc.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  iu  what  rcirn  this  compilation  wa«  forineJ*  ^* 
Coke  on  Litt.  159 
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iins  mascuHs,  ftc."  Rot.  Cart.  20  Richard  II.  Nu.  3. 
Anciently,  before  the  Conquest,  arid  sHice  that  period, 
lo  the  time  above  mentioned^  the  office  of  constable  and 
narshal  passed  bj-  grants:  when  the  severance  was  ef- 
fected, the  office  of  constable  became  tn  hereditary  office 
m  families,  by  a  tenure  of  particular  manors  in  grand  ser- 
leantry.  See  Lambard,  Hoveclen.  The  office  of  marshal 
il way «  passed  by  grants,  whether  an  tilted  or  a  distinct 
jffice,  whether  a  single  honour,  or  united  to  that  of  con- 
stable, which  grants  may  be  traced  up  to  1  John  Rot.  Cart. 
lart  2.  no.-  85.  The  grants  of  constable  go  no  higher  than 
L  Henry  V.  Rot.  Pat.  part  1.  Henrico  Coviiti  Nortfi  pro  vita 
:ua.  So  that  after  tke  grant  made  20  Rich.  II.  of  a  sepa- 
rate hereditary  rtiarshaT,  the  office  of  marslial  became 
lereditary  by  grant,  and  that  of  constable  by  tenure. 

It  appears  from  records  before  the  Co^iquest,  that  the 
tiarshals  were  called  Heretoches,  from  the  Saxon  here^  ex- 
nxigit<;  and  feon^  ducere :  so  that  tlicy  were  leaders,  siiper- 
ntendants,  or  directors  of  the  royal  armj'.  "  Mareschalli 
sxercitus,  seu  due  tores  exercitus,  Heretoches  per  Anglos 
r'ocabantur."  Fitzherbert,  Nat.  Brev.  85.  Thus  speak  the 
aws  before  the  Conquest.  The  office  of  constable,  which 
rvaa  by  hereditary  right  of  tenure  in  Edward  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  became  extinct 
Dy  his  attainder,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  it  to  the  crown 
jy  such  attainder;  and  ever  since  has  been  an  appointment 
>y  the  crown,  only  upon  grand  occasions,  such  as  a  coro- 
lation,  &c.  and  it  is  usual  at  this  da}',  to  revive  the  office 
Df  Lord  High  Constable  pro  liac  vicCy  upon  the  celebration 
>f  such  solemnities.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  office  of  earl 
narshalf  which  descended  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  hereditary  grant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
ivas  surrendered  hy  this  duke  i4ito  the  hands  of  the  king, 
n  the  25th  year  of  his  reign ;  and  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
>f  Norfolk,  who  was  then  vice-roy  of  Ireland;  from  whom 
t  descended  either  lineally  or  collaterally  to  the  present 
\^orfolk  family,  who  still  continue  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  this  honourable  distinction. 

The  powers  vested  in  these  two  great  officers  of  state, 
ippear  from  the  words  of  the  statute  14  Rich.  II.  <*  To  the 
Uonstable  and  Marshal  it  appertaineth  to  have  conusance 
jf  contracts,  and  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  war  out  of  the 
'calm,  and  also  of  things  that  touch  war  within  the  realm, 
viiich  cannot  be  discussed  and  determined  by  the  common 

|IW." 

gefore  these  two  officei-s,  as  judges,  and  other  judges  of 
B  b   ^ 
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the  court,  where  the  appeal  was  brought,  waft  determojed 
the  ancient  trial  by  battle:  where  gladiatorial  ferocity  pass- 
ed for  an  inductive  proof  of  innocence,  and  the  very  dreg^ 
of  Gothic  superstition  assumed  the  sacred  miyesty  of  kw ; 
while  the  murder  of  one  person  was  to  be  proved  by  the 
murder  of  another. 

In  these  appeals  of  murder,  upon  the  day  app<>inled  by 
the  constable  and  oiarshal,  the  parties  made  tneir  ^pear- 
ance  armed  with  clubs  or  battoons,  and  before  the  conflict 
began  each  of  them  took  the  following  tin-solenin  oath, 
'^  that  they  had  neither  eat  or  drank  on  tnat  day,  nor  done 
any  thing  else,  by  which  the  law  of  God  might  be  depress- 
ed, or  tQe  law  of  the  Devil  exalted.)^  Then  the  combat 
began,  which  consisted  of  wounds  and  bruises,  oftentimes 
occasioning  immediate  death,  secundum  legem  bacuHm  It 
was  singular  that  this  bloody  conflict  sometimes  lasted  the 
whole  day.  Now,  how  the  combatants  could  maintain  such 
a  long  and  severe  interchange  of  blows  without  intermission, 
for  nothing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned,  is  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine.  If  the  appellee  yielded  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
be  was  sentenced  to  be  immediately  hanged ;  but  if  be 
could  support  the  blows  of  the  assailant  till  that  time,  he 
was  then  quit  of  the  appeal :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  appel- 
lant declined  the  contest,  he  was  sentenced  to  outlawry, 
and  to  pay  damages  to  the  appellee.  Glanvil.  lib.  14.  Brae- 
ton  lib.  3.  Smith  de  Repub.  Angl.  lib.  2.  Britton  c.  22. 

In  the  book  of  entries,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  Suffolk,  fol.  87,  is  a  record  or  register  of  a 
writ  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in  the  8th  year  of 
Henry  VI.  to  provide  lists  and  bars  for  a  duel,  that  was  to 
be  fought  between  John  Upton  and  John  Down.  The  fonn 
runs  thus :  ^^  Rex  Vic.  London,  praecipimus  vobis  firmiter 
injungentes  quod  quasdank  listas  et  barras  de  meremio* 
fortes  pro  quodam  duello  inter  Johannem  Upton  et  Johan- 
nem  Down,  secundum  legem  Armorum,  die  LunaL^  pros* 
futur'  apud  Smithfleld,  in  suburb'  civitatis  prsDdicta^  Deo 
dante,  perficiend^  contra  diem  prsedict'  nostris  sumptibiia 
et  expensis  erigi,  construi,  et  fleri  fac",  et  quod  terra  infira 
listas  prsedict*  cum  sabulo  sufficiente  co^operta,  ita  quod 
aliqui  lapides  grandes  aut  arena  infra  easdem  listas  mioime 
inveniantur,  et  de  omnibus  et  singulis  pecuniarum  summis 
quas  circa  piB^missa  applicaveritis  nos  vobis  in  computo 

*  The  idiom  of  this  word  is  of  Gallic  structure    The  word  in  the  original 
is  mcr^me,  which  signiiies  any  sort  of  wood  used  for  buiJdinr^     Clans.  !«• 
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.'restro  ad  Scaccariom  nostram  per  pncseos  mandatam  nos- 
trum debitam  allocationem  babere  faciemus.*' 

This  is  the  only  writ^  now  extant,  upon  record,  which 
throws  light  upon  this  subject ;  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  those,  who  wish  to  be  informed  what  the  Ipgal 
usage  was  upon  the  appeals  of  murder,  so  frequent  in  for« 
fner  times. 

The  last  joiiider  of  issue,  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  was 
between  Lord  Rey,  stppellant,  and  David  Ramsey,  appellee, 
both  Scotchmen  {Om.  Judicial.  65.)  This  combat  was  or* 
dered  to  be  tried  berore  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  high  constat 
ble,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel^  earl  marshal,  in  the  €th  year 
of  Charles  I.  But  the  king  rather  shewing  a  dislike  to  the 
measure,  a  reffsrence  of  the  case  was  made  to  the  lords, 
who  at  last  submitted  the  matter  to  the  king  for  his  deter* 
j&ination;  who  being  cf  opinion,  that  Ramsey  was  unjustly 
accused,  the  matter  was  compromised,  and  at  length  finally 
adjusted,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jurisdiction,  whick 
from  its  cool  and  sedate,  attention  to  this  legally  bloody 
conflict,  may  be  said  to  have  set  all  the  laws  of  humanity 
at  defiance. 

1784,  March.  KeuBEN  D'MoUNDT*    - 
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Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

The  ingenious  communicative  author  of  the  History  of 
Keculver  and  Heme,  in  a  note  to  a  grant  of  three  acres  ot 
land,  (dated  A.  D.  1357,)  ap^t  of  tlie  covenanted  rent  of 
which  was  one  quarter  of  bayley  pabnaV^  has  suggested  a 
doubt,  whether  the  word  palmaV  may  be  rightly  copied^ 
but  observes,  ^^  if  it  is,  it  cannot  be  in  any  sense  applicable 
to  barley,  unless  it  means,  large  sized  grain."  The  just- 
ness of  this  surmise  is  confirmed  by  Cowel,  who,  in  his 
Law  Dictionary,  says  that  "  Palniariunt  Hordeum — Palm 
Barley,  is  the  Sprat  Barley  called  in  some  parts  Beer  Bar- 
ley, and  in  others  Battled  Barley,  aud  that  it  is  fuller  and 
broader  than  common  barley.'*  A  query  is  also  proposed 
by  Mr.  Duncombe  in  another  note,  respecting  a  word  in 
an  account  of  the  rents  paid  for  divers  tenements  secured 
to  the  hospital  at  Herbaldowne,  by  a  mortmayne  grant  from 
Henry  VI.  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  I  refer  to — ^It"  de 
Wil""  Yoe,   &c.    quatuor    solidates    et   sex  denariatas  ac 
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fnediatem  unius  quadrantate^  et  redditum  duanun  iarceUarum^ 
ac  tercie  partis  unius  sarcelle^   unius  galline  et  diosid.  d 

Suiudeciiu  ovorum  exeunt,  de  diversis  tenementis  in  insula 
e  Herteye/'  Sarcellie  is  the  term  to  which  Mr,  D.  objects, 
because  "  the  only  sense  of  sarcellus  and  sercellus  in  the 
Glossaries  is  the  sign  of.  an  hoop  indicating  that  wine  is 
sold  at  the  hoop  where  it  hangs  out;"  an  interpretatioD  cer- 
;tainly  it  will  not  bear  here;— The  word  is,  however,  incor- 
rectly copied,  it  ought  to  he.cercellte^  not  with  an  Sj  bnta 
Cj  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  English  instrument  of  Mortmayne, 
given  a  few  linea  above ;  and  according  to  Somner* 
cercella  is  derived  "  from  the  French  cerceUe,'*  and  signifies 
"  the  water  wild  fowl,  dj^nominated  by  us  a  Teale/*  of 
which  birds  there  probably  was  always  an  abundance  in 
Hertye  island.  Two  teale,  and  the  third  part  of  anotlier, 
Was  a  whimsical  kind  of  reddend*,  and  if  delivered  in  kind, 
with  exactness,  would  require  the  hand  of  a  dexterous 
carver.  But  this  is  not  the  only  curious  article  in  the  rent 
of  this  estate,  for  there  was  to  be  paid  in  money  four  shiU 
lings  and  sixpence  and  half  a  farthing.  As  there  ne\*er 
was,  I  have  a  notion,  any  such  diminutive  piece  of  coin  [in 
Englandf]  the  splitting  of  a  farthing  may  be  inferred  to 
have  been  literally  a  practice  in  the  i6th  century.  Histo- 
rians inform  us  that  our  nnooitorn- were  wont  easily  to  divide 
silver  pennies  into  halves  and  quarters,  by  means  of  the 
double  cross  stamped  on  the  reverse,  and  to  pay  or  dis-i 
tribute  the  fragments  in  lieu  of  halfpence  and  farthings. 
To  prevent  such  clipping  and  defacing,  it  was  ordered  by 
King  Henry  HI.  that  no  coin  should  pass  current  which 
was  not  round ;  and  his  son  absolutely  prohibited  the  use 
of  broken  money.  The  following  are  sonie  of  the  verses 
jmade  upon  this  regulation  of  Edward  I.  Tliey  are  printed 
in  Spelman's  Glossary,  ad  verb.  Denarius,  from  SiQw's 
Annals,  p.  506. 

<*  EDWARD  did  smite  rounds  P^ny,  half-pcnj',  farthingi 
The  cross  passes  tlie  bond  of  all  throughout  the  ring. 
The  poor  man,  ne  to  Priest,  the  peny  iraiscs  nothing. 
Men  give  God  aye  the  least,  they  feast  him  with  a  faithing^ 


*  Glossar.  ad  fin.  X.  Script.  In  a  deed  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Treatise  on  Gayelkind  by  siDmncr,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  prior  Jind  the 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  were  to  have  yearly,  at  Christmas, 
from  one  of  their  tenants,  *'  Unum  mathlarUum,  ct  uuuiu  annaUm,  ct  qua^ 
tuor  cercc/Aw,"  p.  123. 

f  **  A  French  dciiier**  says  Chamberlain,  *'  is  equal  to  j  of  9  farthinr  ster- 
ling."    Edit. 


Cross  Bows*  Slf 

Without  a  violation  of  the  la^,  the  poor  people  in  Her- 
•baldown  hospital  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  regular 
*  payment  of  half  the  least  part  of  the  rent  that  was  due  to 
•them. 

1784,  March.  W.  and  D- 
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Ma.  Urban,  Liickfieldy  Apil  \9, 

X  ROM  your  readiness  to  oblige  your  correspondents,  I 
.make  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  give  the  following 
account  of  the  Cross-bow,  a  place  in  your  useful  Reposi- 
tory ;  especially  when  I  inform  you,  it  was  transmitted  to 
me  by  the  very  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Grose,  whp,  \ 
hope^  will  not  be  offended  at  seeing  it  in  'print,  as  I  think 
it  is  too  valuable  to  be  with-held  from  the  public. 

Rich.  Greene, 

^*  With  respect  to  the  Cross-bow,  it  is  a  very  ancient 
weapon.  Verstegan  says,  it  was  introduced  here  by  the 
Saxons,  but  was  neglected  till  again  brought  into  use  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Cross- 
bows were  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  second  Lateran 
Council,  anno  1 139,  as  hateful  to  God,  and  unfit  to  be  used 
among  Christians ;  in  consequence  whereof  they  were  laijd 
aside  till  the  reign  of  Jlichard  the  First,  who  again  intro- 
duced them,  and  was  himself  killed  by  an  arrow  or  quarrel, 
discharged  from  a  cross-bow  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of 
Chains,  which  was  considered  as  a  judgment  on  his  impiety. 

"  Cross-bows  shot  darts  called  quarrels  or  quarreaux ; 
they  were  headed  with  solid  square  pyramids  o\  iron,  and 
sometimes  trimmed  with  brass  instead  of  feathers*. 

**  Cross-bows  were  used  by  the  English,  in  their  expedi* 
tion  to  the  Isle  of  Riiee,  anno  1627. 

"  There  was  an  officer  stiled  Balistrarius  Regis  ;  and  se- 
veral estates  were  held  by  the  service  of  delivering  a  cross- 
bow, and  thread  to  make  the  string,  when  the  king  passed 
through  certain  districts.  These  you  will  find  in  Blount*» 
Tenures,  and  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary. 


*  The  arrow-heads  which  hare  been  found  in  BosworUi  field  are  remarluibl/ 
Uiye  and  loni;.    Edit. 
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*^  Hie  cross-bow  mtkers  used  to  exercise  Ihemselves  m 
shooting  at  the  popin|ay,  or  artificial  parrot,  in  a  field  call* 
ed  Tassai  Close  in  London,  from  the  number  of  thistles 
growing  there,  now  called  the  Old  Artillery  Ground.  Maiu 
land's  History. 

*^  According  to  Sir  John  Smith,  a  cross-bow  would  kill 
point  blank  60  yards,  and  if  elevated,  above  160. 

^'  The  pay  of  a  cross-bow  man,  temp.  Edward  11.  was 
six-pence. 

"  Kingj  Henry  Vm.  to  preserve,  the  manly  exercise  of 
archery,  instituted  a  company  of  archers,  called  the  Fra« 
temity  of  St  George,  who  were  authorised  to  shoot  with 
long  and  cross-bows  at  all  manner  of  marks,  and  in  case 
any  one  was  slain  by  arrows  shot  by  these  archers,  if  it  was 
proved  the  party  who  shot  the  arrow  had  first  given  the  word 
Fast,  he  was  not  liable  to  be  sued  or  molested.  Chamber* 
Jain's  History  of  London. 

*<  So  much  for  the  cross-bow,  of  which  you  will  find 
tnany  particulars  in  our  ancient  Chronicles,  particularlj 
Froissart." 

1784,  Aptil 


C.  Particulars  respecting  the  first  Co0ee  House  in  England 

SIR.  Urban, 

I  HERE  send  you  some  historic  matter  respecting  the  iis6 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  in  this  kingdom.  Little  could 
our  ancestors  of  two  centuries  back  suppose  that  their  de- 
scendants would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the  materials  for  a  com- 
fortable breakfast.  There  is  a  gradation  in  customs,  which 
often  originates  from  individuals.  Tradition  ascribes  the 
smoaking  of  tobacco  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  observed 
by  Ant.  a  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  11.  1 140,)  that  while  Nathaniel 
Conopius,  a  Cretan  born,  continued  in  Balliol  College  in 
Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1 648,  he  made  the  drink  for  his 
own  use  called  coffee,  and  usually  drank  it  every  morning, 
being  the  first,  as  the  ancients  of  that  house  informed  him, 
that  was  ever  drunk  in  Oxon,  In  the  year  1650,  we  learn 
from  the  same  author  (Life,  8vo.  v.  Index,)  "  Jacob  a  Jew 
opened  a  coffey-house  at  the  Angel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  East,  Oxon,  and  there  it  was  by  som^,  who  delighted 
in  noveltie,  drank.     In  16^4,  Cir<}ues  Jobson,  a  Jew  ^a4 
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Jacobite,  borfie  near  MouiiNLibaniis,  sold  coffey  ia  (hcon; 
and  in  1655^  Arth«  Tiliyard,  apothecaiy,  sold  coffey  pub« 
Kcly  in  his  house  against  Ail  Soules  Co)K  Tfais  coffey* 
house  continued  (ill  bis  majesties  returne  and  after,  and  then 
they  became  more  frequent,  and  bad  an  excise  set  upon 
coffey.**  The  author  of  the  "  New  View  of  London"  (1708, 
p*  30.)  found  it  feeorded,  '^  that  one  James  Farr,  a  barber, 
who  kept  the  coffee-house  which  is  now  the  Rainbow,  by  the 
Inner  Temple  Gate  (one  of  the  first  in  England),  was  in 
the  year  1657  prase'nted  by  the  inquest  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  for  making  and  selling  a  sort  oF  liquor  called 
coffi&e,  as  a  great  nvisanc^  and  pr^udice  of  the  neighbouiw 
hood,  &c.  And  who  could  then  ha:?e  thought  London 
would  erer  have  had  near  3000  such  nuiaanoes,  and  that 
coffee  would  have  been  (as  now,  1708)  so  much  drunk  hf 
the  best  of  quality  and  physicians !"  The  frequency  of 
coffee-houses  at  and  soon  after  the  Restomtion  is  apparent 
from  several  authorities.  In  the  **  K»ngdom*s  InfceBigencer," 
a  weekly  paper,  published  by-authority,  in  1662,  are  inserted 
four  advertisements  ^  these  articleb,^  of  which  I  have  se- 
lected the  last  as  being  the  fullest ;  which  is  the  paper  from 
Monday  Dec.  22,  toDeci  ^^  16^2. 

^^  At  the  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  is  sold  by  relail 
the  right  coffee-powder  from  4  to  6s.  8d.  per  pound,  as  in 
goodness ;  that  pounded  in  a  roorter  alt  2s.  6d.  per  pound ; 
also  that  termea  the  East  In^  beiry  at  I6d.  per  pound  \ 
and  that  termed  the  right  Tmiie  berry  well  garbled  at  3s. 
per  pound,  tlie  ungarbied  for  lesse,  with  dii'ections  gratis 
how  to  make  and  use  the  sane  :  likewise  there  you  may 
have  chocolatta,  the  ordinary  pound  boxes  at  2s.  6d.  per 
pound,  the  perfumed  from  4  to  10s.  per  pound ;  also  sher- 
pets  made  in  Turkie  of  lemons,  roses,  and  violets  perfum- 
ed ;  and  tea  according  to  its  goodness.  For  all  which,  if  any 
gentlemen  shall  write  or  send,  they  shall  be  sure  of  the  best 
as  they  shall  order,  and  to  avoid  deceit,  warranted  under  the 
bouse  seal,  viz.  Morat  the  Great,  &c.  Further,  all  gen- 
tlemen that  are  customers  and  acquaintance  are  (the  next 
New-year's  day)  invited  at  the  signe  of  the  Great  Turk  at 
the  new  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  where  coffee  will 
be  on  free-cost.''  And  so  may  be  to  the  worWs  end,  was 
added  in  the  preceding  of  Dec.  20.  In  the  two  former  of 
Aug.  4,  and  Oct.  13,  the  terms  are,  "tea  or  cliaa,  according 
to  its  goodness;"  unluckily  no  price  is  any  where  njentioned 
to  this  article;  in  the  others  it  considerably  varies.  Coffee 
in  the  first  advertisement  was  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  In  the  se- 
cond the  same^  abetter  sort  at  4a.  and  the  best  of  all  at  ^s. 
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per  pound.  The  right  Turkey  berry  at  2s.  8d.  The  India 
berry,  sweet  and  good,  at  ISd.  per  pound,  of  which  at  pre- 
sent in  divers  places  there  is  musty,  bad,  which  the  ignorant 
for  cheapness  do  buy,  and  is  the  cause  of  such  bad  coffee  as 
is  drunk  in  divers  places.  Chocolatta,  in  the  first,  pound 
boxes  at  2s.  the  perfumed  at  4s.  6s.  10s.  16s.  and  the  very 
best  at  20s.  per  pound.  In  the  second,  the  perfumed  at 
4s.  to  10s.  per  pound.  In  the  last,  coffee  rose  8d.  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  week. 

,  In  the  year  1665  appeared  in  4to.  a  facetious  poem,  with 
the  title  of  "  The  Character  df  a  Coffee-house  :  Wherein 
is  contained  a  description  of  the  persons  usually  frequent- 
ing it,  with  their  discourse  and  humours :  as  also  the  ad- 
mirable vertues  of  coffee.  By  an  Eye  and  Ear-^tness"  It 
begins  : 

A  Coffee-house,  the  learned  hold 

It  is  a  place  where  Coffee^s  sold ; 

This  derivation  cannot  fail  us, 

For  where  Ale's  vended  that's  an  Alehouse. 

The  author  mentions  the  signs,  the  Great  Morat,  the  Sultan^ 
Sultaness : 

John's,  admired  curled  pate. 

Or  the  great  Mosul  injs  chair  of  state. 

Or  Constantine  tbe  Gftcian, 

Who  fourteen  years  wa3  th'  onely  man 

That  made  Coffee  for  the  great  Bashaw, 

Although  the  man  he  never  saw : 

Or  if  you  see  a  Coffee-cup 

Fill'd  from  a  Turkish  pot,  hung  up 

Within  the  clouds,  &c. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  company,  and  the  several  liquors: 

The  Gallant  he  for  Tea  doth  call, 

The  Usurer  for  nought  at  all; 

Pragmatic  he  doth  intreat. 

That  they  will  fill  him  some  Beau-cheat ; 

The  Virtuoso  he  cries  hand  me, 

Some  Coffee  mixt  with  Sugar-candy; 

Phanaticus  (at  last)  says,  come. 

Bring  me  some  Aromaticum  : 

The  Player  bawls  for  Chocolate  : 

All  which  the  Bumkin  wond'ring  at. 
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Cries  Ho,  my  Masters  t  what  d*ye  s|>eak,  » 

D'ye  call  for  drink  in  Heathen  Greek? 
Give  me  some  good  old  Ale  or  Beer, 
Or  else  I  will  not  drink  I  swear. 

That  these  houses  soon  became  placeis  of  general  resort  i^ 
very  evident : 

Of  all  some  and  all  conditions, 
.    Even  VintnerS)  Surgeons,  and  Physicians^ 

>The  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  aged  Cripple, 
'•  Do  here  resort,  and  Coffee  tipple. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  with  one  line,  which  carries 
back  the  Jiquor  iaither  than  is  generally  known : 

%>icM  Punch  (in  bowls)  the  Indians  quaff.' ... 

Let  us  come  now  to  tea  with  eggs/  (Sir  Kenelm  Digby's 
Book  of  Receipts,  Loni  1669,  8vo.  p.  155.) 

The  Jesuite  that  came  from  China,  ann.  1664,  told  Mr. 
Waller,  that  there  they  use  it  sometimes  in  this  manner:' 
'*  To  near  a  pint  of  the  mfusion,  take  two  yolks. of  new-laid 
eggs,  and  b^t  them  very  well  with  as  much  fine  sugar  as  is 
sufficient  for  this  quantity  of  liquor ;  when  they  are  very 
well  incorporated,  pour  your  tea  upon  the  eggs  and  suffar, 
and  stir  them  well  together.  -  So  drink  it  hot.  This  is  when' 
you  come  home  from  attending  business  abroad,  and  are 
very  hungry,  and  yet  have  riot  conveniency  to  eat  presently 
a  competent  meal.  This  presently  discusseth  and  satisfietFi 
all  rawness  and  indigestion  of  the  stomach,  flyeth  suddenly 
over  the  whole  body  and  into  the  veins,  and  strengtheneth 
exceedingly,  and  preserves  one  a  good  while  from  necessity 
of  eating.  Mr.  Waller  findeth  all  those  effects  of  it  thus 
with  eggs.'* 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  favourite  liquor  with  this  poet, 
as  we  may  infer  from  bis  verses  on  it: 

The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid ; 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade ; 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 

King  William,  it  has  been  said,  was  fond  of  this  beverage; 
and  from  the  same  authority  of  report,  in  his  time  it  was 
three  pounds  a  pound. 

Yours,  &c. 
1785,  Jan.  B; 


S64  autr%i  respecting^  Mimdcui  B^i  tfc: 

CL   A  Query  wlieCber  Mivicts  Rsoia  be  iaot  an  error  for  I^nticii 
R£Gu,  with  an  Answer. 

Mil  Urban, 

In  vthe  first  volume  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
I  find  the  following  passage :  "  Nicola,  Uxor  Gerardi  de 
Canyill,  reddit  computum  de  centum  marcis  pro  maritanda 
Matildi  filia  sua  cuicunque  voluerit  exceptit  MimicisjReffis.^ 
''  Nicola,  wife  of  Gerard  of  CanTiUe,  aisoonnta  to  the  King 
for  100  Marks  for  the  Privilege  of  marrying  her  Daughter 
Maud  to  whatever  person  she  pleases,  the  King's  Jftmu:; 
excepted." — Whether  or  no  Mimict  Regis  are  here  a  sort  of 
players  kept  in  the  king's  household  for  diverting  the  court 
at  stated  seasons,  at  least  with  performances  of  mimicry,  I 
cannot  indeed  determine ;  yet  we  may  remark  an  error,  not 
unlikely  to  be  made  from  the  similarity  of  the  I  to  the 
strokes  that  form  the  N,  M,  and  U,  in  manuscripts  of  that 
date.  If  so  the  mistake  must  have  arisen  by  reading  miini^ 
as  instead  of  inimicis  regis  i  and  the  king's  enemies  irere 
the  persons  excepted. 

1735,  Jan.  Y.  Z. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  LOOK  upon  the  emendatioo  of  your  friend  Y.  Z.  m  sub- 
stituting inimtcis  for  fmmids^  to  be  so  certain  and  iadubitaUa 
as  to  want  no  confirmation.  For  tba  satisfaction^  however,  or 
rather  the  gratification  of  your  correspondent,  I  shall  briefly 
observe,  1st,  that,  though  we  currently  use  the  word  immic^ 
the  Glossaries  do  not  acknowledge  the  Latin  mwiicus. 

2dly.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  Nicola  should  be  de- 
barred from  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  mimic,  as  Maud, 
the  daughter,  was  a  great  heiress,  and  the  mother  neither 
likely  to  think  of  disposing  of  her  so  meanly,  nor  the  king 
to  tioubie  himself  about  any  such  disposal  of  his  ward, 
should  the  mother  think  proper  to  adopt  it* 

3dly.  But  what  weighs  most  with  me,  and  will  with  yon, 
as  I  conceive,  Mr.  Urban,  is,  that  I  find  a  like  clause  in  an 
old  lease  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Beauchief,  A.  D.  1641, 
where  the  demise  is  to  the  less^  and  **  such  his  assigns  as  to 
the  same  Abbot  and  Convent,  and  their  successors,  haz^e  not 
been  entrtniesy  nor  hurtfull ;"  a  case  exactly  parallel ;  the 
king  being  in  the  situation  of  the  abbot  and  convent,  and 
Nicola  in  that  of  the  Jesse. 

Yours,  &c 
1785,  June,  T.  Row. 


OnSabks.  ZBS 

Cn.  Midwives  formerly  baptized  Infants. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

Midwives,  heretofore,  frequently  performed  the  office 
of  baptizing  infants  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  following 
process,  relative  *to  that  custom,  is  entered  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Acts  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  if  you  are  of 
opinion  that  it  may  be  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  readers  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  you  will  be  pleased  to  favour 
them  with  the  perusal  of  it. 

W.  andU 

*'  1523,  Oct.  14. — EU55.  Gaynsford,  obstetrix,  examinat* 
dicit  in  vim  juramenti  sui  sub  hac  forma  verborum— "  I, 
the  aforesaid  Elizabeth,  seeing  the  childe  of  Tho.  Everey, 
late  born  in  jeapardy  of  We,  by  the  authorite  of  my  office, 
then  beyng  midwyfe,  dyd  christen  the  same  childe  under 
this  manner,  In  the  name  of.  the  Fader,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  christen  thee  Denys,  iffundend'  meram  aqnani 
super  caput  infantul'. — Interrogata  erat,  Whether  the 
childe  was  born  and  delivered  from  the  wyfe  of  the  said 
Thomas ;  whereto  she  answereth  and  saith,  that  the  childe 
was  not  born,  for  she  saw  nothing* of  the  childe  but  the 
hedde,  and  for  perell  the  childe  was  in,  and  in  that  tyme 
of  nedei  she  christened  as  is  aforesaid,  and  cast  water  with 
her  band  on  the  childe's  hede.  After  which  so  done,  the 
childe  was  born,  and  was  had  to  the  churche,  where  the 
Priest  gave  to  it  that  chrystynden  that  takln/d,  and  the  childe 
w  yet  alyf!!^ 

1785,  Dec. 


cm.    On  Sables. 
Mr.  Urban, 
**  Let  the  Devil  wear  blacky  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.^ 

This  strange  speech  of  Hamlet  may,  perhaps,  receive 
some  elucidation  from  part  of  a  statute  of  Brazen  Nose 
College,  Oxford,  which  was  shewn  to  me  in  MS.  bv  a  de- 
ceased friend.  The  statutes  bear  date  primo  die  Febrwtrii, 
anno  Regis  Hcnrici  Octavi  tertio^decinw,  A.  D.  1522.  It 
should  ^eetn  that  sables  were  reckoned  finery  in  those  days, 
and  bad  nothing  to  do  >vitb  mourning.-— '^  Scatuimus  pra;te« 
rea,  quod  omno  et  singuU  prsedicti  togts  longis  in  parte 
VOJU  L  C  C 
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anteriore  consutis  infra  universitatem  utantur,  ?t  quod  laif 
lus  eorum  pelluris  pretiosis  tit  iumptuosis^  Tulgariter  dictit 
iabillsf  sive  matrons^  pannove  de  velvet,  dam^aco^  sattin, 
aut  chainblet,  in  suis  vestibusf  internis  sive  extemisy  au( 
earum  fimbriis  sive  extremitatibusy  vel  in  eonim  liripipiii 
in  univei'sitate  quoqtio  modo  utatur." — Let  the  Devil  rooura 
for  me^  V\l  dress  gaily,  i&  Hamlet's  meaning,  and  I  think 
this  interpretation  is  countenanced  by  the  quotation.  A 
picture  of  Richard  Gardiner,  some  time  rector  of  White- 
chapel,  hangs  in  the  vestry-room  there.  It  was  painted  in 
16(7,  the  15th  of  James  t.  and  is  a  hard,  poor  picture. 
Gardiner  is  represented  with  sables,  which  occupy  the  place 
«t  this  day  filled  with  the  scarf.  He  was  48  years  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  benefactors 
to  it 

Yours^  &c. 
1786,  May.  D.  N- 


CIV.    On  the  Antiquity  and  Name  of  tb«  Jew's  Haxp. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  Jew-trumpf  or  Jew's^harpy  as  it  b  often  called,  (and 
indeed  it  has  more  of  the  tone  of  a  wire-strung  harp  than  ct 
a  trumpet,)  is  now  a  boy's  instrument,  bought  Bt  fairs ;  it 
however  was,  it  seems,  an  ancient  instrument;  for  ^r. 
PeQfiant  informs  us  (Tour  to  Scotland,  p.  195,)  that  one 
made  of  gilt  brass  was  found  in  Norway,  deposited  in  an  urn. 
The  Scotch  also  have  it  as  well  as  we.  There  is  au  evident 
allusion  in  the  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea* ;  and  I 
observe,  that  in  Dodsley*s  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  171,  Quick 
calls  the  usurer,  on  account  of  his  Jewish  avarice,  a  noTahU 
Jeafs  trump.  In  the  plate,  however,  of  Jewish  musical  in- 
struments, presented  to  us  by  Calraet,  in  his  Dictionary, 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs;  so  that  I  much  suspect  that  there 
is  a  corruption  here  of  Jeu-trompe^  a  play-thing  or  Play 
tromp,  as  it  is  now  only  used  by  boys  for  that  ^rpose. 

Yours,  &c. 

1786,  Jug.  T.  Row. 


*  [Jet»*x  karp  ii  probabljr  a  oorruptiota  of  Jaw**  ktnp,  firom  the  drcansUBC^ 
erf  i(»  b«ing  placed  batwe&k  tke  tfi«U&  wbcA  |{iay«k    K-j 
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CV.    Extract  from  Whitech«pel  Rcgistcrt. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  extravagancies  of  the  last  age  in  regard  to  dropping 
the  word  sainty  &c.  and  the  solemnization  of  marriage  be- 
fore or  by  a  jastice  of  the  peace^  will  receive  some  little 
elucidation,  if  you  insert  the  following  extracts  from  the 
register  of  St«  Sfary's,  Whitechapel,  in  your  valuable  and 
entertaining  Miscellany. 

Publications  and  Marriages  in  December  1653. 

"  26.  Julius  Wood  of  Niehtingale-lane  in  thift  parish^ 
mariner,  and  Martha  Waggdon,  of  the  same,  widdow, 
were  published  in  the  market-place  at  Leaden-hall  three 
severall  market  days  in  three  severall  weeks  (viz.)  on  the 
16th  day,  on  the  19th  day,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  Decem^ 
ber,  1653  ;  and  the  said  Julius  Wood  and  Martha  Wa^gdon 
were  married  by  me  Richard  Loton,  esq.  and  justice  of 
peace  in  the  countv  of  Middlesex,  on  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1653.  Edward  Callb,  and  Tobias  Harborought 
witnesses  present." 

Publications  and  Marriages  in  December  1654. 

*^  Robert  Allison  of  the  parish  of  Botolph,  Aldgate,  gun* 
smithy  and  Eilinor  Hathaway,  of  the  parish  of  White  Chap^ 
pell,  spinster,  aged  22  years,  were  published  three  several 
Lord^sDays,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  exercise  at  the  pub- 
lique  meeting-place,  commonly  called  Mary  Whitechapel 
church,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  viz.  on  the  10th,  17tli, 
and  24th  days  of  December,  1654,  and  the  said  Robert  Allison 
and  Eilinor  Hathaway  were  married  before  Richard  Loton, 
esq.  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  25rh  day  December  1654. — ^Witnesses 
present  were  Thomas  Prichard,  and  Richard  Woodcock^ 
and  others.*' 

One  Richard  Digglis  was  appointed  registrar,  being 
sworn  into  office  and  approved  by  Loton,  and  he  it  was  who 
made  publication  in  the  market.  In  the  year  1660,  at  the 
Restoration,  the  old  forms  and  appellations  immediately 
appear  in  the  register. 

Yours,  &c. 
;      1736, 5tp^  D.N. 

i 
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CVI.    Observations  on  Fuller's  Charge  against  an  Abbey  in  £aie% 

Mr.  UrSaK, 

Whoever  has  attentively  cotisidered  the  history  of  the 
Keformktion  in  England,  cannot  but  be  convinced'  that^ 
however  the  hand  of  Providence  may  be  conspicuou&lj 
traced  in  its  rise  and  progress,  the  instruihents  made  use  of 
Co  effect  it  were  the  ambition,  lust,  and  avarice,  of  HeD.  VIIL 
To  gratify  these  reigning  passions,  which  admitted  no  re- 
straint or  opposition,  every  measure  that  tended  to  shak« 
off  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  whether  sanctified  by 
specious  reasons  or  notj  was  eagerly  adopted.     To  brins 
about  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  charges  were  allegea 
l)y  visitors,  and  crimes  extorted  by  forced  confessions  from 
.  the  members  of  tnose  societies,  which  posterity  cannot  read 
without  horror,  and  which,  in  man^  instances,  are  but  tfad 
too  fatal  consequences  of  celibacy  ill  understood,  and  ab- 
surdly enforced— crimes,  for  the  commission  of  which  tbm 
warmest  advocates  of  such  celibacy  must  tremble  in  every 
age.     But,  while  these  charges  were  brought,  and  crimes 
confessed  in  our  own  country,  from  the  motives  above-men- 
tioned,  can  we  give  credit  to  such  a  bare-faced  abomination 
as  that  which  honest  Fuller  (Church  Hist.  b.VI.  c.  3 1 .)  char^ges 
an  abbey  in  a  county  adjacent  to  the  capital  ?  Your  readers 
will  perceive  I  mean  the  clause  pretended  to  have  been  in* 
-aerted  in  the  leases,  whereby  the  lessee  was  enjoined  yearly 
to  provide  a  young  girl  to  gratify  tlie  abbot's  desires.     Tfae 
charge  is  general ;  for,  though  the  two  paragraphs  preced- 
ing that  in  which  it  is  made,  treat  of  the  supposed  in- 
trigues between  the  monks  of  Waltham  and  the  nuns  of 
Cheshunt,  by  favour  of  supposed  subterraneous  vaults  or 
s^Nvers,  common  to  every  monastery,  and  in  many  applied, 
by  vulgar  fame,  to  a  like  use ;  we  are  not  to  iix  the  scan- 
dalous covenant  on  that  particular  house.    ^'A  reverend 
divine'*  (who  in  the  margin  is  called  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall) 
**  hath  informed  me,''  says  Fuller,  ^^  that  he  hath  seen  such  a 
passage  in  the  lease  of  the  abbey  of  Essex,  &c.  &c.''    It  is 
but  an  hearsay  story  after  all ;  and  Fuller  himself  treats  it 
as  ^^more  improbable  (though  generally  reported)^',  than  the 
scandalous  fancies  about  the  souterains,  and  reasons  against 
it  with  equal  plausibility  and  charity.     It  is,  as  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  a  general  charge,  not  levelled  against  any  spe- 
<;ific  abbey  in  this  extensive  county  of  Essex,  which  had 
another  mitred  abbey  (St.  John's  at  Colcht^ter.)     Wealth 
and  power  are  temptations  to  vitious  ease  and  indulgence, 
which  fall  npt  vi^itiiiQ.  the  reach  of  an  inferior  foanaataon. 
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But,  leaving  the  objects  of  this  charge,  let  us  see  whom 
our  gossipping  punster  has  given  as  his  authority  for  it : 
Stephen  Marshall — *'  B.  D-  minister  of  Finchinefield  in  Essex, 
and  archflamen  of  the  rebellious  rout,*'  as  Wood  calls  him, 
Atb.  Ox.  IL  38;  and  in  bis  Fasti,  II.  31,  '*  that  most  noto- 
Fious  independent"    He  had  the  nick-name  of  the  Geneva 
Bully  and  was  one  of  those  factious  and  rebellious  divines 
that  preached  up  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  his  initials  stood  foremost  iti  the  composition  of 
Smectytnnuus^y  the  most  audacious  blow  against  episcopacy 
that  had  been  attempted.     (Newcourt,  Rep.  II.  265.^     How 
far  this  man's  evidence  is  to  be  admitted,  must  be  suomitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  readers ;  as  also,  how  far  he  might 
be  qusuified  to  read  or  understand  the  extraordinary  tenures 
by  which  lands  were  formerly  holden.    The  church,  and  a 
portion  of  the  tythes  of  Fmchingiield,  whereof  Marshall 
was  vicar,  were  eiven  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary 
mt  Thetford  by  William  Bigod,  son  of  the  founder  of  that 
house:  a  vicarage  was  endowed  1225,  and  the  vicar  was 
charged  with  5  marks  annuity  to  the  poor  vicars  of  St. 
Paul  s,  London.    Another  portion  of  tythes  out  of  Ashfield 
manor,  in  Finchingfield,  was  given  to  Dunmow  priory.  This 
manor  was  held  by  service  of  sending  a  turnspit  for  the  king 
mt  his  coronation.    The  priory  of  Stoke  by  Clare  had  an- 
other portion  of  tythes  here  (Mon.  Ang.  I.  1096,)  and  th^ 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  London  had  land  here, 
(lb.  II.  526,  543,  553.)     It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
this  wicked  clause,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
good  reformer,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  writings  or  regis- 
ters of  one  of  these  three  priories ;  and  if  it  be,  as  he  said, 
an  Essex  abbey,  the  priory  of  Dunmow  most  clear  itself  of 
the  reproach  :  for  tliat  Wattham  is  not  to  bear  the  blame  is 
clear,  both  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  and  also 
from  Fulier^s  not  repeating  it  in  his  history  of  that  town 
and  abbey. 

The  great  probability  that  Marshall  misread  or  misunder- 
stood this  tenure,  will  further  appear  from  a  similar  mistake 
made  by  Dr.  Plot  (Staffordsh.  c.  VIIL  §  xxi.  278.)  **  The 

I)laces  where  now  Borow  English  obtains,  were  anciently 
iable  to  the  same  ungodly  custom  granted  to  the  lords  of 
manors  in  Scotland  by  king  Evenus,  or  Eugenius,  whereby 
they  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  first  night's  lodging 
with  their  tenants^  brides.     U  bat  this  custom  obtained  iti 

*  [Stephen  Marthall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Hiomas  Yoaa&  Mattl|c«  New* 
4QmeD,  WUlunn  Spiattow,    K] 
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England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  we  may  rationally  conclude, 
from  the  marcheta  mulierum  that  was  anciently  paid  herCi 
as  well  as  there,  in  lieu  of  it  Whereof  I  haye  seen  a  jpar- 
ticuiar  record  of  one  Maynard  of  Berkshire,  who  held  bis 
lands  by  this  tenure  of  the  abbot  of  Abington,  per  senri- 
tinm  18d.  per  annum,  et  dandi  maritagium  etwKircA^/iiwipro 
jUia  et  sarore  sua  ad  voluntatem  ipsius  abbatis  (Plac.  de  Banco 
in  Die  Pasch.  34,  H.  III.  Rot  20,  Bericsh.)"  This  record  is 
cited  by  Spelman,  Glossar.  v.  Marcheta;  together  with 
another  for  Suffolk,  where  the  tenants  paid,  on  the  marriage 
of  their  daughters,  duos  haras,  or  32d.  both  which  plainly 
prove,  that  this  7fiarcheta  was  nothing  more  than  a  fine 
certain,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  paid  by  the  copyholders 
for  licence  to  marry  their  daughters.  Keysler,  a  German 
of  much  readine,  has  detailed  much  nonsense  on  the  same 
mistake  (Antiq.  Septentr.  484 — 489,)  which  his  countryman 
Wachter  first  detected  (Gloss.  Germ.  v.  Reitschof,  1279,) 
without,  however,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Marchetum  implies  both  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  the  tenant 
as  a  penalty  for  sufiering  his  daughter  to  be  debauched,  and 
also  a  fine  for  a  licence  to  give  her  in  marriage.  Instances 
of  both  may  be  seen  in  Spelman,  ubi  supra,  and  in  Lord 
Hailes'sjudiciousL  dissertation  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  <<  Annals  of  Scotland,"  (p.  312*^29,) 
where  the  very  probable  origin  of  the  custom  is  assigrned. 

Though  we  cannot  possibly  tell  how  the  clause  in  the  Es« 
sex  lease  is  to  be  reaa  ;  is  it  not  therefore  more  than  likely 
that  it  was  capable  of  no  other  construction  than  that  re* 
served  by  the  abbot  of  Abin^con  ?  and,  whatever  might  be 
the  inclinations  of  either  lord,  they  derived  no  other  power 
of  doing  wrong  from  this  service,  than  the  good  cardinal  of 
Piedmont  did  by  his  privilege,  however  his  fancy  prompted 
him  to  destroy  the  grant. 

As  little  probabilit)^  is  there  in  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Layton  of  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley  : 

"  Ye  shall  also  receive  a  bag  of  relicks,  where  ye  shall 
see  strange  things,  as  God^s  coat,  our  Lady's  smock^  part 
of  God's  Slipper,  in  ceend  Domini  pars  peine  super  fuam 
natus  erat  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  belike  Bethlehem  affords 
plenty  of  stone.  These  are  all  of  Maiden  Bradley,  wh^eof 
a  holy  father  is  prior,  who  hath  but  six  children,  and  but  one 
daughter  married  yet,  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  but 
trusting  shortlv  to  marry  the  rest :  his  sons,  tall  men,  waiting 
upon  bim.  He  thanks  God  he  never  meddled  with  married 
wonien^  but  all  with  maidens,  fairest  that  could  be  gotten, 
and  always  married  them  right  well ;  the  Pope^  considering 
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his  ftagilitie,  ^ve  him  his  licence  tokeep  a  w— -e,  and  he 
iiad  good  writing)  sub  piunibo,  to  discharge  bis  conscieoce, 
«nd  to  choose  Mr.  Underbill  to  be  bis  ghostly  father^  and  to 
five  bim  plenam  reinissionem*^* 

nsi^May.  D.A.D. 
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Mr.  URBiK, 

Having  frequent  opportunities  of  travelling  into  Kent, 
and  receiving  much  pleasure  from  antiquarian  contempla* 
4ion,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  jourself  and  numerous  corres- 
pondentSi  an  humble  attempt  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  uses  in  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
yet  remaining  about  our  ancient  parochial  churches  were 
emploved^  as  well  from  observation,  as  the  assistance  of 
unaeubted  authority ;  and  whicb  I  flatter  myself^  may  not 
*be  wholly  unacceptable. 

Ikd^^gator. 

The  first  thin^  I  shall  mention  as  deserving  notice  is  the 
vestibuhim  ecclesia,  or  porch,  in  which  is  generally  found  a 
bench  on  each  side,  ei^tending  its  whole  length ;  and,  in 
many  places  yet  remaining,  the  fragments  of  a  stone  bason, 
situated  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  at 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  this  was  the 
re.ceptacle  for  holy  water,  used  by  every  one  about  to  enter 
the  sacred  edifice. 

The  porch  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  ancient  appendage 
to  the  church  ;. for  Se^cburga,  who  founded  the  nunnery  at 
Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  is  said  to  have  expired  in 
the  church  porch  at  Milton  in  Kent,  anno  680;  and  oervase, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  account  of  the  burning  of 
Christ-church,  1 174,  says,  "  accensus  est  ignis  ante  portam 
ecclesiaB  extra  muros  atrii."  However  the  porch  may  have 
been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  mere  ornament,  it  had  its 
especial  uses,  which  I  will  endeavour  immediately  to  ex- 

{)lain.  \n  that  part  of  the  will  of  the  pious  Henry  VI.  rc- 
ative  to  the  foundation  of  his  college  at  Eton,  is  this  article: 
**  Item,  in  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  tlie  church  a  fair 
large  door  with  a  porch,  and  the  same  for  christening  of 
children  and  weddings*.'^      Somner  relates,  that  in  1299 

mm      III    ■!!  I  I   iiin ■  ■■        ■  Ji  ■!  !■  >  II  I   ,■    ■    ^    iiif. 

»  Royal  Wills,  p.  219* 
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Edward  I.  was  married  at  Canterbury  to  Margaret,  sister  to 
the  King  of  France,  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  "  in  ostio 
ecclesiae  versus  claustrum*." 

The  following  rubric  occurs  in  a  missal,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1515,  secundum  usum  Sarum  :  "  statuantur  vir  et  malier 
ante  ostium  ecclesise,  sive  in  faciem  ecclesis  coram  Deo, 
et  sacerdote  et  populo  ;'*  &g.  which  points  out  the  use  of 
the  porch  in  the  performance  of  this  rite.  By  the  rituals 
under  the  article,  <'  de  benedictione  mulieris  post  partum/' 
].  e.  churching  women,  it  appears,  that  the  priest  goes  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  where  the  woman  is  to  receive  eccle- 
siastical benediction,  kneeling  down ;  the  23d  psalm  is  said, 
with  some  responses,  after  which  she  is  led  into  the  church, 
the  conclusion  being  made  before  the  altar. 

But  the  most  particular  use  of  the  porch  was  in  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  of  baptism.  *^  Stans  igitur  in  ecclesiae 
limine  sacerdos,  interrogat  catechizandum  stantem  ad  fores 
ccclesiffit-"  Here  the  necessary  questions  being  asked, 
and  prayers  being  said,  **  ducat  eum  vel  eam  in  ecclesiam 
dicendo,  Ingredere  in  sanctam  ecclesiam  Dei  ut  accipias 
benedictionem  ccelestem  a  Domino  Jesu  Christo."  Nothing 
can  be  more  apparent,  than  that  the  performance  of  these 
rites  would  have  been  many  times  impracticable,  not  to 
say  dangerous  to  the  health  of  persons  so  tender  as  women 
generally  are  at  the  time  of  churching,  and  particularly  in« 
rants  when  baptized,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  invention 
of  the  porch,  which  effectually  secured  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  by  which  every  necessity  for 
delaying  these  duties  was  removed. 

Entering  the  body  of  the  church,  or  "  aula  ecclesiae,"  the 
font  is  discovered  usually  placed  near  the  doors  at  the  west 
end.  They  are  to  be  met  with  of  very  ancient  forms ;  many, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  their  decorations,  seeming  to 
have  remained  since  the  Norman,  and  even  the  Saxon  times; 
nor  has  due  attention  been  wanting  to  these  venerable  re- 
mains of  sacred  antiquity,  though  the  reason  for  their  vast 
capacity  is  as  yet,  in  some  measure,  to  be  freed  from  doubu 
Respecting  the  font  itself,  it  should,  by  a  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Edmund,  be  placed  in  every  church  where  bap- 
tism might  be  performed  ;  also  the  font,  or  "  baptisterium,*' 
must  be  "  lapideum,  vel  aliiid  competens,  scil.  quod  bap- 
tizandus  possit  in  eo  mergi J,"  according  to  Lynwood,  which 
may  be  assigned  as  one  sufficient  cause  of  its  largeness  :  it 

»  Hist.  Canterbury,  167. 

•t  Missale  Rom.  secundum  Tsum  Romans  Ecdesis,  Lugdaui,  15SS. 

J  Gibson**  Codex^  vol  1.  435. 
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should  also  be  inclosed  within  a  lattice,  nor  should  the  water 
be  kept  iu  it,  according  to  the  said  constitution,  above  seven 
days.  ,  As  the  method  of  baptizing,  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject,  it  will  be  worth  the  insertion.  By  the  42d 
apostolic  canon,  three  abhitions  of  one  mystery  were  com- 
manded on  pain  of  being  deposed;  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  practice  of  the  church.  The  mode  of  baptizing 
was  thus,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Court: 
*'  tunc  baptizet  eum  sub  trina  mersione  sanctam  trinitatem 
semel  tnvocando,  sic  dicens,  N.  ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine 
patris,  ei  merget  seynel,  et  filii,  et  vierget  secundoy  et  spiritus 
sancti,  tt  inerget  (ertio*J*^ 

I  shall  now  beg  your  attention  towards  the  chancel,  at  the 
entrance  of  which,  placed  on  the  "  gradus  chori,"  (where 
many  things  were  read  in  the  jejune  seasons  of  the  year,) 
stands  the  skreea  dividing  it  from  the  **  aula.'*  This  is  fre- 
quently of  excellent  wonc,  but  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  though  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  remark^ 
that  in  the  above  will  of  Henry  VL  there  is  mention  of  a 
**  reredosse  (skreen,)  bearing  the  rood-loft  departing  the 
choir  and  the  body  of  the  churchf ,"  At  the  North  end  of 
the  skreen,  in  many  old  churches,  the  entrance  of  a  small 
staircase  seems  worthy  of  attention.  This  leads  up  to  a  door, 
at  a  moderate  height  from  the  pavement.  At  this  door  was 
the  place  of  the  pulpit,  probably  the  rood-loft,  as  appears 
from  the  following  rubrics:  '^  Incepta  vero  ultima  oratione 
ante  epistolam  subdiaconus  per  medium  chori  ad  legendum 
epistolam  in  pulpitqm  accedat.'' — '^  Quando  epistola  legitur 
duo  pueri  in  superpelliciis,  facta  inclinatione  ad  altare  ante 
gradum  chori  in  pulpitutn  per  medium  chori  ad  gradale  in« 
cipiendum  se  preparent  et suum  versum  cantandumj ."  There 
is  also  another,  for  reading  the  Gospel  towards  the  North, 
in  the  same  place  by  the  deacon,  attended  by  the^  subdea- 
con,  who  holds  the  book ;  as  also  by  two  clerks,  bearing 
candles,  with  a  third,  having  the  "  thuribulum."  As  it 
would  be  impossible  for  so  many  to  perform  their  duty  with 
propriety,  circumscribed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present 
pulpit,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  the  pulpit  to  which  these 
stairs  led  might  be  the  rood-loft,  particularly  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  placed  over  the  skreen,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
will  of  Henry  VI.  and  that  the  upper  stair  usually  ascends 
nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  skreen.  From  this  place 
also  the   sermon  was  made,  the  curate  being  obliged  ta 


♦  Miist1<^  1S28.        f  Royal  WUlt,  302.        t  MtfBale,  1513. 
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preach  four  times  in  the  year,  by  an  ecclesiastical  constito^ 
tion  of  Archbishop  Peckliaro,  in  which  this  injunction  is 
worth  remarking :  "  Exponat  populo  vulgariter  absque  cu- 
juslibet  subtiiitatis  textura  fantastical.*'  From  which  read* 
ing  and  preaching  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  nave,  ^  ubi 
insident  ipsi  parochiani  laicif/*  it  may  be  concluded,  the 
body  of  the  church  received  the  name  of '^auditoriam.*' 

The  chancel  itself  comes  next  in  order  to  be  considered, 
Lynwood  says,  '*  Cancellus  est  intersticium  inter  propugna* 
cula,  murorum  quale  est  quod  claudit  chorum  a  nave  eccle^ 
hx^Xy  This  seems  to  have  been  considered,  in  all  ages,  as 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church.  We  find,  by  the  19th 
Laodicean  canon,  none  were  admitted  but  those  of  the 
priesthood  during  the  oblation ;  and  women  were  totally 
excluded  by  the  44th  canon  of  the  same  council.  From  tho 
present  remains  of  our  pid  parochial  chancels  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  them  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  religion.  Upon  entering  it  from  the  nave,  we  ob« 
serve,  on  either  hand,  the  remaining  stalls,  with  desks  be* 
fore  tliem,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  choir;  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  author  of  "  The  Kentish  Travellei^s 
Companion**  (who  observes,  the  sacred  offices  of  superstition 
were  sung  in  this  place,)  thinks  was  composed  of  priests 
officiating  at  the  altars  of  chauntries,  founded  in  the  church 
or  parish^:  and  Dr.  Harris,  or  Mr.  Thorpe H  after  him,  sup<* 
poses  them  to  be  for  accommodating  the  clergy  attending 
the  archbishops  residing  at  their  mansion :  who  might  have 
seen  them  in  churches  not  of  the  peculiars,  and  where  there 
never  were  any  episcopal  mansions. 

But  as  stalls  are  found  in  churches  where  it  is  iooprobable 
there  should  be  priests  officiating  in  chauntries  sufficient  to 
fill  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  seats,  and  also  where  no  great 
flocks  of  clergy  had  occasion  to  come,  the  choir  mi^ht  have 
been  composed  pf  such  of  the  parishioners  as  should  cbuse 
to  sing,  there  being  no  reason  for  excluding  the  laity  from 
thence,  since  the  establishment  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westmin- 
ster,  and  several  other  foundations  of  that  kind,  admitted 
of  choristers,  an  ofi^ce  not  included  in  the  seven  degrees 
of  orders  in  the  church, 

Proceeding  up  the  chancel,  we  ascend  three  steps,  on 
which  once  stood  the  high  altar,  now  occupied  by  the  com«» 
munion  table.  The  altar  should  be  of  stone,  and  conse* 
crated  by  the  bishop.     The  ends  were  termed  its  horns  s 

*  Gib.  Codex.  f  Ibid.  ±  Ibid.  21}^  %  FH*"^^- 

II  Bib.  Top.  Qyit.  No.  YI.  p.  60. 
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that  on  the  right  being  the  **  comu  epistohsy*'  from  the? 
Epistle  being  read  there,  as  the  Gospel  was  on  the  left. 
Near  the  altar,  in  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel,  are  to  be 
observed  three  seats  frequently  under  as  many  beautiful 
subdivided  Gothic  arches^  supported  by  buttresses,  and  en- 
riched with  finials,  &c.  Seats  of  this  nature  are  still  to  be 
met  with  at  Chft^  at  Cobham,  and  the  cathedral  at  Roches- 
ter, in  Kent ;  at  which  last  they  are  at  a  g^reat  distance  from 
the  East  end  of  the  choir :  and  it  is  probable,  the  hi^h  altar 
was  not  fixed  against  the  wall,  but  had  a  space  behind  it, 
which  is  common  in  places  of  this  kind,  ana  called  **  con- 
cameratio  ;**  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  for  the  altar 
to  be  surrounded  in  processions  by  the  monks*.  The  very 
agreeable  Gothic  structure  at  Oaml^erwell,  in  Surrey,  also 
furnishes  seats  of  this  kind ;  not  to  mention  many  other 
places.  Between  the  last  seat  and  the  East  wall,  is  a  small 
nich,  generally  in  the  same  stile,  and  frequently  appearing 
like  a  fourth  arch.  The  nich  is  also  to  be  met  with  where 
the  seats  are  wanting;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  be- 
sides the  chancel  the  bottom  is  also  hollowed^  and  sometimes 
a  double  hollow.  The  intention  of  these  seats  lias  been  of 
late  a  matter  of  dpubt,  they  were  by  many  thought  to  have 
been  for  hearing  confessions,  which  opinion  has  been  suffi- 
ciently controverted.  They  have  been  also  supposed  for 
accommodating  the  visitor  and  bis  two  attendants,  with  per« 
haps  as  little  i>robability.  For  it  cannot  be  argued  that  they 
were  brought  into  use  at  the  general  visitation  held  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Reformation  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
at  present,  viz.  in  some  convenient  part  in  each  diocese,  and 
at  one  time.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  chancel 
should  be  incumbered  with  three  seats^  which  at  most  could 
come  but  into  annual  use  by  the  archdeacon  in  the  parochial 
visitation ;  at  which  time  a  single  seat  appears  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  being  allowed  six,  not  two,  attendants;  for  .each 
of  whom  he  received  an  equal  procuration.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  he  could  only  be  seated  in  service*time,  since 
an  actual  survey  was  to  be  taken  of  the  building  itself,  its 
books  and  ornaments,  which  no  one  can  suppose  could  be 
done  in  the  chancel.  The  archdeacon  mi^nt  also  visit  se- 
veral churches  in  one  day ;  whence  it  must  be  impossible  he 
should  be  obliged  to  hear  service  performed.  But  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Archbishop  Langton,  who  was  succeeded  in 
the  see  of  Caaterbury  1228,  archdeacons  began  to  perform 


♦  Fuller's  Church  History^  11&6,. 
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their  visitations  by  inquiry  at  two  annual  chapters;  so  that, 
soon  after  that  period,  there  could  be  no  more  necessity  for 
these  seats  in  parochial  than  general  visitations. 

I  shall  now,  Mr.  Urban,  with  the  merited  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  yourself  and  antiquarian  readers,  endeavour 
to  point  out  what  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
nicn  and  seats  in  question.  It  will  be  necessary  just  to  hint, 
that  the  mass,  the  most  august  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  was  performed  in  the  chancel;  and  from  thence 
take  occasion  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  furnished  with 
fevery  thing  necessary  for  the  due  solemnity  of  its  celebra« 
lion,  either  when  said  by  a  single  clerg]^man,  or  by  several, 
accompanied  by  the  choir.  In  a  rubric,  '^  De  Junctiooe 
Manuum,^*  it  is  mentioned,  '<  Vadit  (iacerdos)  ab  altare  ad 
piscinam  et  revertitur;"  and,  in  another  place,  "declinel 
ad  abluqpdum  manus*  ;^'  also,  ^'  reliquus  (sc.  ceroferarius) 
pelvim  cum  aqua  et  manutergio  portetf,"  These  will  be 
explained  by  another,  from  a  missal  of  later  date,  ia 
which  it  is  said  the  altar  should  be  provided  with  '^  par\-a 
campanula,  ampuUse  vitrese  vini  et  aquae  cum  pelvicula  et 
manutergio  mundo,  in  fenestella  seu  parva  mensa  ad  ha*c 
praeparatal."  Now  it  is  veiy  plain,  by  what  is  here  termed 
'^  fenestella,*'  is  signified  the  small  nich  above  described  ; 
and  this  particularly  points  out  the  places  once  occupied  by 
altars.  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  '^  two  altars  stood  in 
either  wing  of  the  choir  (at  Canterbury)  viz.  in  each  semi- 
circle there  is  one§,'*  On  therighthand  side,  in  each  of 
these  places,  a  small  nich,  or  fenestella,  of  this  kind,  yet 
remains.  By  the  word  ^^  piscina''  a  vessel  or  bason  for  wash* 
ing  hands,  &,c,  seems  to  oe  designed,  as  "  pelvis*'  assuredly 
signifies,  which  probably  filled  up  the  hollow  found  in  the 
fenestella.  Twq  pair  or  sqch  basons  were  bequeathed  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  to  the  altar  of  the  chauntry  by  hiia 
founded  in  his  cathedral  at  Winchester.  The  present  me-» 
thod  of  making  the  "  lavabo"  rather  differs ;  tor  **  accedit 
(sacerdos)  ad  cornu  epistol^e  ubi  stans^  miqistro  aquaxn  fun« 
dente  lavat  manus||.*' 

•The  triple  seat  comes  next  under  discussion,  and  I  flatter 
myself  its  use  will  be  pretty  well  explained  by  what  immedi^ 
ately  follows :  '^  Quo  facio  sacerdo$  et  sui  ministri  in  sedibufi 


*  Missal,  152B 
+  Ibid.  1515. 
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]^ratis  se  recipiant  et  expectent  usque  ad  Gloria  in  excel* 
ws*/*  Also,  m  the  rubric  of  instructions  for  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  "  Finitis  orationibus  exuat  sacerdos  casulam  et 
in  sede  sua  juxta  altare  se  reponat  cum  diacono  et  subdia- 
cono/*  In  order  to  explain  tne  two  last  quotations,  take 
another  rubric :  "  In  misda  solemni,  celebrans  medius  inter 
diaconnm  et  subdiaconum  sedere  potest  a  comu  epistole^ 
cum  cantantur  Kyrie  eleison,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  et  Credof." 
Notwithstanding  the  last  rather  differs  from  the  others,  as  to 
the  times  of  sitting,  yet  they  all  sufficiently  agree  in  ex«- 
plaining  the  matter  in  agitation,  Tiz.  That  the  above  seats 
were  intended  for  the  pnest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  to  sit 
on  during  some  parts  of  the  high  or  solemn  mass ;  and  that 
they  were  situated  on4;he  South  side,  and  near  the  altar, 
and  were  three  in  number.  This,  of  all  the  purposes  to 
which  conjecture  has  consigned  them,  is  certainly  the  most 
natural ;  and  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  solemnity,  for 
the  three  officiants  to  be  seen  in  their  mass  habits,  seated 
under  these  beautiful  canopies. — I  shall  beg  to  trouble  you 
with  a  word  or  two  concerning  chauntries,  and  conclude. 
Dr.  Heylin  informs  us,  thex  ^Qnsisted  of  salaries  to  one  or 
more  priests  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  their  founder^ 
deceased,  which^  not  subsisting  of  themselves,  were  gene** 
rally  incorporated  and  united  with  some  parochial,  &c. 
church]: :  as  there  were  forty-seven  chauntries  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  and  but  fourteen  altars^,  it 
was  possible  for  several  to  be  founded  at  the  same  altar. 
From  the  remaining  "  fenestellae"  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  at  the  East  ends  of  the  North  and  South 
ailes  of  many  parish-churches,  two  such  altars  to  have  onca 
stood*,  whose  oflSciants  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  exhibit 
due  obedience  to  the  curate  of  the  mother  church || ;  and 
the  four  priests  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  chauntry  of 
John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  in  St  Katherine's,  near'tha 
Tower,  were  bound  to  the  choir  every  double  feast  in  the 
year^.  In  chauntries  founded  for  more  than  one  clergyman, 
it  was  usual  for  each  to  say  a  different  mass,  one  of  which 
was  always  of  "  requiem**.*'  When  a  person  was  not  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  endow  a  perpetual  chauntry,  it  was  cominon 
for  an  anniversary  chaplain  to  sing  masses  for  the  repoi>e  of 

I    .  .  ■  ■     ■  I  rr  WLi ^— ^— — ~-^-^i^— » 
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his  soul  during  a  certain  space,  for  which  a  stipend  was  lefi^ 
as  appears  by  the  will  of  Robert  Wolsey,  the  &ther  of  the 
famous  Carainal*.  From  what  has  been  said  conceniiiig 
chauntriesy  it  is  evident  there  might  have  been  several 
founded  in  the  church,  though  but  the  vestiees  of  one  or 
two  altars  yet  remain;  from  the  subjection  of  whose  offi- 
ciants to  the  curate  they  might  have  assisted  him  in  raanr 
duties,  as,  with  his  licence,  in  hearing  confessions,  whicb 
must  have  been  very  laborious  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
particularly  at  Shrift  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  begin  Lent  with  this  duty.  And  though  they 
were  generally  prohibited  from  receiving  the  Eucharist  more 
than  once  on  the  same  day,  yet  they  might  assist  in  solemii 
massesf,  as  deacon  or  subdeacon;  as  also  in  the  choir, 
probably  in  the  place  of  its  rectors,  &c.  Nor  can  this  be 
Drought  as  an  argument  that  there  were  sufficient  numbers 
established  in  every  parish  to  fill  each  stall  in  the  cbaocel  of 
its  church,  as  has  Men  hinted  at  in  its  proper  place. 

1787,  Aug.  Indagatojl 
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Miu  Urban,  London,  June  13. 

All  persons  here,  who  have  read  the  account  of  the  em« 
bankment  and  improvement  of  Martin  Mear,  in  Mr.  Young's 
'<  Annals  of  Agriculture,*'  No«  XXXL  are  astonished  at  Uie 
greatness  of  the  attempt,  and  much  more  so  at  the  success- 
ful execution  of  it  This  work  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
ingenious,  who  look  for  any  instance  of  a  similar  undertak- 
ing, but  can  find  none  to  be  compared  with  it  in  this  island, 
but  the  embankment  of  the  river  Thames :  and,  what  is 
yerj^  singular,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  or  trace 
in  history,  when,  or  by  whom,  the  Thames  was  embanked. 
As  there  is  not  any  person  who  is  so  knowing  as  Mr.  Whita- 
ker  in  the  early  state  of  this  country,  so  no  person  can  give 
so  satisfactory  an  account  of  this  matter.  If  Mr,  Urban 
would  please  to  request  Mr.  Whitaker  to  give  his  opinion 
on*  this  subject,  he  would  give  much  pleasure  to  a  constant 
reader  of  your  useful  collection  of  general  information,  and 
I  dare  also  say  to  all  your  readers. 

'■' I  ■.■■■■■     I   ■ wmmmm^mmm^-^m^^i   i    Mi    »    i      ■  ■    ■» 
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The  embwkment  of  the  river  Thames  must  appear  to 
have  been  a  veiy  great  work  in<jleedy  if  we  consider  that  it 
reaches  from  the  Nore  almost  to  Richmond  in  Surrey,  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  ahe  river,  as  the  land  lay.  Some 
judgment  maybe  formed  of  it  by  the  difficulty  and  expence 
of  repairing  Dagenbam  breach  in  Essex.  The  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames  evidently  shews,  that  ^e  inhabitants 
of  this  island  were  very  early  possessed  of  ffreat  skill  and 
perseverance  in  whatever  they  undertook.  There  is 
another  instaoce  of  their  industry,  the  atchievement  of 
an  astonishing  mcprk,  I  mean  the  Maiden  Castle  in  Dorset- 
iBhire.  Many  people  now-a-days  give  the  Romans  the  ho- 
nour of  whatever  surpasses  what  they  tlunk  themselves 
could  execute,  without  inquiring  into  the  probability  of 
such  an  opinion.  Dorsetshire  was  a  Roman  station,  of  wliich 
vestiges  still  remain  in  the  town,  and  an  amphitheatre  near 
It  But  at  the  Maiden  Castle  no  vestige  of  Roman  w^rk^ 
such  as  bricks,  coins,  &c.  hare  been  found.  The  ramparts 
are  made  only  of  earth,  and  the  entry  into  it  is  defended 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  ruins  of  any  Roman  camp 
now  remaining.  When,  standing  on  the  ramparts,  one 
looks  around,  the  whole  horizon  is  full  of  tumuli  or  barrows. 
These  are,  undoubtedly,  the  burymg  places  of  people  at  a 
very  distant  period,  and  probably  ot  the  same  period  with, 
the  building  of  Maiden  Castle.  There  are,  in  that  country^ 
many  remains  of  Druidical  worship.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear, that  the  Maiden  Castb  was  cast  up  when  that  worship 
existed,  llie  area  of  the  Maiden  Castle  is  so  extensive^ 
that  it  is  probable  it  was  intended  not  only  for  a  defence  of 
the  inhabitants  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
but  also  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

May  I  not  mention  Stone<^henge  as  another  remain  of  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitants  prior  to  any  tradition,  and  proba- 
bly prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a 
taste  in  architecture,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
Stone-henge?  There  is  in  Dorsetshire  a  large  altar  remain- 
ing, which  has  iretained  its  original  name  Cromieach,  a 
Celtic  word,  implying  bending  the  h^y  iu  adoration  of  tbe^ 
4eity  worshipped  by  the  Drvids. 

1787,  June. 

Ma.  Urban^ 

IN  compliance  with  yours  and  your  corriespondent^s  re* 
qae^t,  which  )  did  not  see  until  a  few  days  ago,  1  take  up. 
Hiy  peuj  to  give  you  and  him  all  the  little  inforwaiion  that  i 
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can  ffive,  upon  so  obscure  a  subject  as  the  embankment  of 
tlie  Thames.  We  have  no  written  authorities  concerning  k. 
There  is  not  a  hint,  or  the  shadow  of  a  hint,  in  any  of  the 
Homan  authors  respecting  it.  And  we  can  only  fix  a  date 
upon  that  memorable  work  from  reasoning  and  remains 
united. 

When  the  Britons  were  the  sole  lords  of  this  island,  their 
rivers,  we  may  be  sure,  strayed  at  liberty  over  the  adja- 
cent country,  confined  by  no  artificial  barriers,  and  having 
no  other  limits  to  their  overflow  than  what  nature  itself  had 

¥rovided.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case  with  the 
'hames.  London  itself  was  only  a  fortress  in  the  woods 
then ;  and  the  river  at  its  foot  then  roamed  over  a]  the  low 
grounds  that  skirt  its  channel.  Thus  it  ran  on  the  South 
from  the  West  of  Wandsworth  to  Woolwich,  to  Dartford,to 
Gravesend,  and  to  Sheemess ;  and,  on  the  North  lange, 
frclRi  Poplar  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  along  the  levels  of 
Essex,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

In  this  state  of  the  river,  the  Romans  settled  at  London. 
Under  their  management,  London  soon  became  a  consider- 
able mart  of  trade.  It  afterwards  rose  to  the  digni^  of  a 
military  colony.  And  it  was  even  made  at  last  the  capital 
of  one  of  those  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  parts  of 
Britain  were  divided.  The  spirit  of  Roman  refinement, 
therefore,  would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  marshes  im- 
mediately under  its  eye,  and  would  as  naturally  exert  itself 
to  recover  tbem  from  the  waters.  The  low  grounds  of  St 
George's  Fields,  particularly,  would  soon  catch  the  eye, 
and  soon  feel  the  hand  of  the  improving  Romans.  And 
from  those  grounds  the  spirit  of  embanking  would  gradually 
go  on  along  both  the  sides  of  the  river ;  and,  in  nearlj'  four 
centuries  of  the  Roman  residence  here,  would  erect  those 
thick  and  strong  ramparts  against  the  tide,  which  are  so  veiy 
remarkable  along  the  Essex  side  of  the  river,  and  a  breach 
in  which,  at  Dagenhara,  was  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  at 
ao  great  an  expence,  closed  even  in  our  own  age. 

Such  works  are  plainly  the  production  of  a  refined  period. 
They  are  therefore  t1ie  production  either  of  these  later  ages 
of  refinement,  or  of  some  period  of  equal  refinement  in 
antiquity.  Yet  they  have  not  been  formed  in  any  period  to 
which  our  records  reach.  Their  existence  is  antecedent  to 
all  our  records.  They  are  the  operation  of  a. remoter  age. 
And  then  they  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Romans,  who 
began  an  sera  of  refinement  in  this  island,  that  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Saxons,  and  that  did  not  return  till  three  or 
;lbar>centuries  sy[0. 
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But  let  me  confirm  my  reasoning  with  a  few  facts.  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  dispute  was  formerly  maintained  between 
Dr.  Gale  and  others,  concerning  the  real  position  of  the 
Roman  London  ;  whether  it  was  on  the  northern  or  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river.  The  dispute  was  a  very  frivol- 
ous one.  London  undoubtedly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  upon 
the  northern.  But  I  mean  to  turn  the  dispute  into  its  right 
channel ;  and  I  can  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  embankment " 
of  the  Thames  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans,  from  some 
incidents  that  came  out  in  the  course  of  it. 

^^  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,"  says  an  antagonist  of  Dr. 
Gale's,  who  has  considered  the  ground  more  attentively  than 
any  other  author,  ^'  that  the  sagacious  Romans  would  have 
made  choice  of  so  noisome  a  place  for  a  station,as  St.  George's 
Fields  must  then  have  been.'  For  to  me  it  is  evident,  that 
at  that  time  those  fields  must  have  been  overflowed  by  ^y^ty 
spring-tide.  For,  notwitlistanding  the  river's  being  at  pre- 
sent confined  by  artificial  banks,  I  have  frequently,  at 
spring-tides,  seen  the  small  current  of  water,  which  issues 
from  the  river  Thames  through  a  common-sewer  at  the 
Falcon,  not  only  fill  all  the  neighbouring  ditches,  but  also, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Gravel-lane,  overflow  its  banks  into 
St.  George's  Fields.  And  considering  that  above  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  water  of  the  river,  is  denied  passage,''  when  the 
tide  sets  up  the  river,  ^^  by  the  piers  and  starlings  of  Lon- 
don-Bridge (it  flowing  at  an  ordinary  spring-tide,  upwards 
of  nineteen  inches  higher  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side 
of  the  said  bridge;)  I  think  this  is  a  plain  indication,  that, 
before  the  Thames  was  confined  by  banks,  St.  George's 
Fields  must  have  been  considerably  under  water,  every  high 
tide  ;  and  that  part  of  the  said  fields,  called  Lambeth  Marsh, 
was  under  water  not  an  at^e  ago.  And  upon  observation  it 
will  still  appear,  that,  before  the  exclusion  of  the  river,  it 
must  have  been  overflowed  by  most  ntap  tides^J** 

This  gives  us  sufficient  evidences,  that  naturally  and 
originally  the  large  level,  which  wfe  denominate  St.  George's 
Fields,  was,  previously  to  the  embankment  of  the  Thames, 
all  covered  with  the  spreading  waters  of  the  tide,  at  every 
spring.  Vet  this  very  strand  of  the  sea  appears  to  have 
been  actually  used  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  had  houses 
upon  it:  the  Romans  had  burying-grounds  within  it.  '^  In 
his  Campis  quos  Sancti  Georgii  plebs  vocat,"  says  Dr.  Gale 
for  another  purpose,  ^^  multa  Romanorum  numisinata,  opera 


*  AlaiUand's  Hist,  of  Lond.  p.  8. 
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iesselata^^  the  fine  floors  of  Roman  parlours,  '^  laterts^  ti 
tvdera^  subinde  deprehensa  sunt.  Ipse  urnam  majusculam, 
ossibus  refertam,  nuper  redemi  a  fossoribus,  qui,  non  pro- 
cul  ab  hoc  BurgO)'^  Soudiwark^  ^^  ad  Austrum,  nusltas  dies 
simul  eruerunt*.'* 

This  argument  may  be  pun^ued  still  further,  carried  over 
the  very  site  of  Southwark  itself,  and  extended  up  to  Depu 
*ford,  and  Blackheath  beyond.  AH  these  are  a  part  of  the 
original  marshes  of  the  Thames.  Southwark  even  stands 
upon  what  is  properly  a  part  of  St.  George's  Fields.  Yet 
Southwark  is  expressly  meutiotied  so  eany  as  1052;  and 
began,  undoubtedly  with  the  bridge,  which  is  noticed  so 
early  as  1016  beforef.  •  And,  as  Dr.  Woodward  remarks  io 
opposition  to  Dr.  Gale's  discoveries  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
*^  there  have  been  other  like  antiquities  discovered,  from 
that  place  onwards  for  some  miles  eastward,  near  the  lock, 
HI  the  gardens  along  the  south  side  of  Deptford  road,  a 
little  beyond  Deptford,  on  Blackheath,  &c. — I  have  nov 
in  my  custody  the  hand  of  an  ancient  Teiminus — with  two 
faces. — ^There  were  found  along  with  it,  large  flat  bricks, 
and  other  antiquities,  tliat  were  unquestionably  Ronim 
All  these  were  retrievetl  about  twenty  years  since,  in  dig- 
ging in  Mr.  Cole's  Gardens  by  the  [Deptford]  road  men- 
tioned above,  i  have  seen  likewise  a  simpuluntf  that  v.Tts 
digged  up  near  New-cross.  And  there  were  several  years 
ago  discovered  two  urns,  and  five  or  six  of  those  vials  that 
are  usually  called  Lachrymatories,  a  little  beyond  Deptfoiti, 
Nav,  there  hath  been  very  lately  a  great  number  of  urns, 
and  other  things,  discovered  on  Blackneath:^.'' 

These  are  decisive  eviderices,  that  the  wonderful  work  d 
embanking  the  river  was  projected  and  executed  bj-  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  the  natural  operation  of  that  magnificent  spi- 
rit which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  eardi  with  so  manj 
raised  ramparts  for  roads.  The  Romans  first  began  it  iu  Sl 
George's  Fields  probably.  They  then  continued  it  along 
the  adjoining,  and  equally  shallow,  marshes  of  the  river. 
And  they  finally  consummated  it,  I  apprehend,  in  construct- 
ing the  grand  sea-wall  along  the  deep  fens  of  Essex. 

To  what  I  have  thus  said,  I  can  add  only  one  thing  more. 
There  is,  I  remember,  in  Wren's  Parentalui,  a  passage  upon 

*  Antoniui  Itiu.  p.  65. 

f  FIorentJQS  Wigoni.  413.  "  cum  sua  claste  Godvinut  Comes,  adremt 
cursum  Thamesis  flamiuis  directus, — ad  Sut/iwtorer  yeuit,*'  &C  edit.  1592; 
and  SaxoD  Chron.  1016  for  the  bridg:e. 

X  Leland*s  Jtin.  edit.  3d.  vol.  Vlil.  at  the  end,  in  a  letter  to  Mu  H«an.(| 
written  iu  17)],. and  preface  to  it;  p.  7« 
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this  very  subject,  containing  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  res;pecting  it  There  Sir  Christopher,  if  I  remembet 
right,  extends  the  overflow  of  the  tide  considerably  more 
into  the  land  than  I  have  done.  But  he  attributes  the  em- 
bankment, as  I  do,  to  the  Romans;  though  he  has  not  ap- 
S^aled  to  that  striking  demonstration  of  the  opinion,  the 
ritish  state  of  St.  George's  Fields,  &c.  contrasted  with 
the  Roman  condition  of*  them. 

Yours,  &c. 
nS7,Aug.  J.W. 


CIX.    On  the  Office  of  Aulnager. 

Mr.  Urban, 

aULNAGER  is  derived  from  xdna  and  gerem^  and  is  th6 
name  of  an  c^cer  under  the  king,  established  about  the 
year  1350,  whose  business  it  was  to  measure  all  English 
woollen  cloths  before  they  were  brought  into  market,  and 
then  to  affix  an  impression  of  his  seal.  This  measure  was 
to  be  the  government  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  to 

{prevent  all  disputes  about  short  measure.  It  is  now  obsol- 
ete. The  first  statute  made  for  it  is  25  Edward  III.  where- 
in it  is  enacted,  that  all  cloths  shall  be  measured  by  the 
king's  aulnager;  and  tliat  every  buyer  of  cloth,  after  the 
price  is  agreed  in  the  halls  or  markets,  shall  have  it  measur- 
ed by  the  king's  aulnager,  who  shall  put  his  stamp  thereon, 
and  the  piece  of  cloth  shall  stand  for  that  length.  And  it 
Mras  further  enacted,  that,  y^  prevent  the  aulnager's  tum- 
bling or  defoiling  them  when  he  measured  them,  he  was  to 
provide  himself  with  a  string  of  the  length  of  seven  yards, 
and  the  piece  was  to  measure  four  times  the  length  of 
that  string,  and  he  was  to  measure  it  at  the  creased  edge. 
27  Edward  III.  ordains  the  following  fees  to  the  aulnager: 
for  every  piece  of  cloth  of  ray  (or  white  cloth,)  28  yards 
long  and  6  quarters  wide,  one  halfpenny,  and  no  more,  and 
every  half-piece  one  farthing,  and  no  more ;  to  be  paid  by 
the  seller. 

N.  B.  The  best  cloth  then  yielding  about  2s.  per  yard, 
nmounts  to  about  4d.  per  piece,  on  a  modern  superfine  of 
16s.  per  yard,  28  yards  long.  Many  other  statutes  were 
liiade  on  this  head,  viz.  17  Rich.  II.  7  Hen.  IV.  1 1  Hen.  IV. 
1 1  Hen.  VI.  4  Edw.  IV.  17  Edw.  IV.  5  Edw.  VI.  and  others. 
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In  1 1  Henry  IV.  all  the  aulnagers^  seals  were  caUed  m; 
and  new  ones  were  delivered  out. 

In  the  year  14S7  Sir  Walter  Lord  Hungerford^  for  his 
services  at  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  had  a  pension 
granted  him*^  out  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth  for  Wiltshire,  of 
one  hundred  marks  per  annum ;  by  which  we  may  judge 
there  was  a  conside^ble  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  in 
Wiltshire  in  those  early  times.  But  I  think  one  hundred 
marks,  divided  into  hal^ence,  is  too  large  a  number  to  be 

Krobable,  especially  when  we  consider  that  hardly  a  century 
ad  passed  since  Edward  III.  brought  over  the  Flemish  arti- 
ficers. However,  I  find,  that  in  27  Edw.  III.  besides^he  aul- 
nage, parliament  granted  a  subsidy,  to  maintain  the  French 
war,  of  4d.  per  annum,  to  be  collected  also  by  the  aulnagti*, 
6d.  if  a  scarlet  in  grain,  and  5d.  if  bastard,  or  half-scadet. 
If,  therefore,  this  subsidy  was  continued  or  revived  (as  is 
•  very  probable,  we  having  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  z 
very  expensive  war  widi  France,)  the  whole  might  ven 
easily  ^and  naturally  be  called  the  aulnage  of  cloth.  As 
therefore,  there  was  granted  a  pension  of  100  marks  ou: 
of  this  fund,  there  were  also  many  other  expences  to  be 
provided  for,  the  salary  of  the  aulnager,  &c.  so  that  I  think 
we  may  conclude  the  pension  would  not  have  been  more 
than  half  the  fund  ;  which  therefore  would  have  been  aboat 
200  marks  per  annum.  To  produce  which^  at  4|d.  per 
piece  (aulnage  and  subsidy^)  there  must  have  been  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  county  of  Wilts  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  containing 
one  hundred  and  ninety ^nine  thousand  yards,  or  thereabouu. 

1787,  Nov.  P,  Q, 


ex.     On  the  Cities  which  have  formerly  been  the  Capital  of 
England. 

Mr.  Urban,  Winchester^  Nao.  7, 

That  London  is  the  present  metropolis  of  England,  we 
presume  the  most  ignorant  of  its  inhabitants  are  informed: 
but  how  long  London  has  enjoyed  this  prerogative,  ano 
what  cities  have  preceded  her  m  this  dignity,  are  poirn^ 
which  the  most  learned  do  not  appear  to  liave  hithertD 
ascertained. 
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That  there  were  cities  of  a  certain  kind  previous  to  the 
Roman  invasion^  notwithstanding  the  rude  and  pastoral  life 
of  its  inhabitants,  independent  of  other  prooft,  appears 
from  the  extraction  of  many  of  their  names  at  the  present 
clay  being  British  instead  of  Latin  or  Saxon.  The  city,  for 
example,  from  whence  the  present  letter  is  dated,  was  called 
by  the  Aborigines  Caer  gueni,  or  the  fVAite  Ciiv^  from  the 
chalky  hills  that  every  where  surround  it ;  which  proper 
name,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  was  naturally  transformed  into 
Ventaj  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  wora  that  denoted  it  to 
be  a  fortified  place,  was  pronounced  of  course  by  a  Saxon, 
as  we  read  it  in  their  historians,  IVintaceaster.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  cities  in  this 
island  before  the  Roman  eagle  waved  its  wings  over  it,  the 
circumstantial  history  of  the  British  GeofFery,  concerning 
their  ancient  state  and  founders,  though  not  quite  so  desti"* 
tute  of  foundation  as  many  suppose,  is  yet  too  uncertain  to 
ground  a  claim  of  precedency  in  any  one  of  them. 

Had  Casibellaunus  been  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the 
island,  instead  of  the  elected  general  amongst  independent 
chieftains,  to  oppose  the  mighty  Julius,  as  it  appears  that 
Verulamj  to  which  our  protomartyr  Alban  afterwards  lent 
his  name,  was  his  chief  city,  so  the  same  might  be  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  th'e  island.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  Roman  power  was  fully  established,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  bestowing  that  title  on  Camalodunum,  now  Maiden,  in 
PIssex,  the  first  of  their  colonies,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
their  government,  where  also  the  tributary  Cunobellinus 
(the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare)  sometimes  held  a  precarious 
sway.  Hence,  in  that  generous  struggle  for  liberty  which 
our  British  Amazon  Boadicea  maintained  against  the  inva« 
ders,  we  find  that  Camalodunum  was  the  first  and  chief  ob-^ 
ject  of  her  vengeance,  as  the  very  centre  of  Roman  tyranny. 
This  brave  heroine  being,  by  the  fate  of  war,  afterwards 
overcome  on  the  confines  of  the  Belgae,  which  spot,  from 
other  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  eastern^ 
borders  of  Hampshire,  is  asserted,  on  the  faith  of  some 
ancient  manuscripts,  to  have  been  buried  at  Venia^  which, 
during  this  period,  makes  a  considerable  figure  both  as  a 
place  of  commerce  and  defence.  It  appears  that  the 
imperial  manufactory  of  sailcloth  and  of  clothing  was  es« 
tablished  in  this  city ;  the  fortifications  of  it  also,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  first  raised  by  Mulmutius  Dunwallo,  were, 
about  this  time,  put  into  complete  repair  by  Guiderius, 
otherwise  called  Togodumnus,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Roman  conquerors.      In  tiicse  fortifications,  iC  w« 
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may  beliere  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  British  in  oppo« 
aition  to  Latin  historians,  the  Emperor  Claudius  hiflisetf 
vas  besieged,  after  being  defeated  near  Clausentum  (the 
modern  Southampton)  till  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace 
of  Arviragus  on  ignominious  terms.  During  the  period  I  am 
speaking  of,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  London  was  doc 
fortified,  and  though  celebrated,  says  Tacitus,  for  the  re- 
sort of  merchants,  it  was  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
colony. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  seat  of  war  was  removed  to 
the  Northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  while  the  Roman 
legions  were  chiefly  stationed  on  the  confines  of  the  Picts, 
the  colony  of  York  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  first  degree 
of  eminence.  Certain  it  is,  that  two  Roman  emperors, 
Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  died  there,  and  Uiat  the 
^reat  Constantine  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  empeixir 
m  that  city. 

If,  during  the  turbulent  and  cloudy  scene  that  succeeded 
the  retiring  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain,  till  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Heptarchy,  any  cit}'  was  more  particu- 
larly distinguished,  it  appears  to  be  Winchester.  Here  it 
was  that  Constans,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  cloister  of 
that  ancient  cathedral,  was  crowned  King  of  Britain.  Here 
also  mention  is  made  in  history  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
Uther  Pendragon,  and  of  the  great  Arthur,  having  resided. 
The  last  named,  it  is  universally  asserted,  built  the  castle 
of  Winchester,  which  continued  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 
of  the  island  till  it  was  battered  down  by  the  usurper  Crom- 
well. In  this  castle  Arthur  is  said  to  have  held  his  martial 
sports,  and  feasted  his  knights,  as  at  his  principal  palace. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  huge  round  table  is  still  preserved  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  the  castle,  bow  the  county  hall,  as  the 
identical  table  round  which -his  knights  were  placed  at  their 
feast  to  avoid  contentions  for  precedency  :  certain  it  is,  that 
it  was  shewn  for  such  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1512, 
at  which  time  it  was,  for  the  last  time,  new  painted  ;  that  it 
was  described  as  such  by  Hardinge  the.  poet,  in  tlie  reiga 
of  Edward  IV.  and  that  it  was  generally  reputed  as  such  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  words  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  on  this  subject,  are  as  follow :  "  Si  accolas 
falsa  quadam  nominum  superstidone  conflictati  non  errant 
rotundam  mensam  in  castro  Wiotoniensi  ad  a^temam  magni 
Arturis  memoriam  solemniter  conservatam  aspexi  an.  1 139." 

Notwithstanding  the  sevenfold  division  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Saxons,  we  still  find  some  one  of  the  rival  princes 
during  the  Heptarchy  paramount  to  the  rest.     Hence  the 
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cliief  seat  of  government,  though  more  frequently  foand  at 
Winchester  than  at  any  other  particular  place,  may  be  said 
to  have  changed  to  each  of  these  petty  Kingdoms,  as  each 
of  them  in  turn  prevailed,  except  that  of  the  East  Angles, 
as  if  it  had  been  destined  that  London,  its  principal  city, 
should  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
till  she  should  become  so  once  for  all,  and  we  hope  for 
ever, 

Iluic  ego  nee  ipetas  renim,  nee  tempoi-a  ponot 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi. 

At  length,  however,  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
swallowing  up  the  rest,  Egbert,  assembling  a  wittenagemot, 
or  meeting  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  kingdom,  at  Win- 
chester, his  principal  city,  caused  himself  to  be  there 
crowned  monarch  ot  the  whole  nation,  and  destroyed  every 
distinction  of  name,  as  well  as  government,  that  had  hi- 
therto subsisted.  At«this  period,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  to  look  out  for  a  city,  which,  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
several  advant^es  of  extent  of  building  and  of  commerce, 
of  being  the  repository  of  public  records  and  revenues, 
and  of  being  the  chief  royal  residence  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, can,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  without  the 
danger  of  competition,  be  called  the  capitsj  of  England. 
Such  Winchester  then  was,  and  sach  it  continued  to  be  till 
an  undefined  period  in  the  reigit  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
for  a  space  of  time,  perhaps,  eqital  to  the  duration  of  proud 
London's*  precedency. 

The  present  condition  of  this  city,  we  are  to  observe, 
exhibits  but  the  skeleton  of  what  it  was  during  the  period 
I  am  speaking  of;  for,  besides  the  incredible  number  of 
houses  and  churches  crowded  within  its  walls,  it?  suburbs 
then  reached  a  mile  in  every  direction  beyond  their  pre- 
cincts. That  it  was  the  firat  city  in  the  island  for  commerce^ 
I  think  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  first. guild,  or  con- 
fraternity of  merchants,  being  established  here,  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ethehvolph,  the  father  of  Alfred,  and  from 
the  charter  of  immunity  from  toll  througliout  the  kingdom, 
granted  to  this  guild  by  Henry  I.  a  participation  of  which 
privilege  was  not  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  London  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  In  like  manner,  we  find  in  its 
archives  the  city  of  Winchester  described  as  incorporated 
Dy  the  name  of  mayor  and  bailiffs,  anno  1 187,  that  is  to  say, 
above  twenty  years  before  London  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  same  purpose,  during  which  time  its  chief  magistrate 

Od  4 
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enjoyed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  portgrave,  or  bailiff  of 
the  port 

Even  from  the  days  of  Cerdic  the  first  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  down  to  the  present  day,  Winchester  has  never 
been  without  the  honour  of  possessing  a  royal  palace,  nor^ 
till  the  Revolution,  was  ever  without  me  happiness  of  being 
the  place  of  the  monarch's  occasional  residence.  The  fi^st 
Saxon  palace  we  read  of  was  that  of  Wolvesey,  so  eall^ 
some  say,  in  after-times,  from  the  tribute  of  wolves*  heads 
paid  by  the  Welch  there;  but  this  was  given  by  Kenwalch, 
the  son  of  Kinegilsus,  who  built  it,  to  Agilbert  and  his  suc- 
cessors, for  the  episcopal  residence.  In  after-times,  besides 
the  stately  castle  at  the  top  of  the  city,  the  ditches  of  which 
were  sunK  to  the  level  with  the  river  which  then  flowed  round 
it,  the  king  had  a  magniflcenf  palace  between  the  northern 
and  western  gates  of  the  cit}-,  in  a  place  where  afterwards 
Edward  III.  established  the  woolstapling  manufactory.  It  is 
true  that,  after  the  Confessor,  who  himself  was  crowned  at 
Winchester,  our  monarchs  affected  to^be  crowned  at  West- 
minster ;  but  this  was  not  on  account  of  any  pre-eminence 
in  the  place  itself,  or  of  its  vicinity  to  London,  but  merely 
out  of  a  regard  to  that  just  benevolent  prince,  its  founder, 
whose  remains  and  whose  regalia  were  both  preserved  there^ 
the  latter  of  which  the  prejudice  of  the  times  seems  to  have 
almost  consecrated  into  the  sole  implements  of  a  ie^timate 
coronation.  No  doubt,  it  was  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
the  defectiveness  of  bis  title  with  this  then  so  important  a 
ceremony,  that  the  jealous  Norman  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  each  of  the  three  principal  f^tivals  of 
the  year,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ;  the  first  of 
which,  being  the  greatest,  he  constantly  passed  at  Win- 
chester, the  second  at  Westminster,  and  the  third  at 
Gloucester.  In  this  practice  he  was  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessor Rufus. 

Finally,  that  Winchester,  long  before  and  long  after  the 
Conquest,  was  the  seat  of  government,  appears,  1st,  fifxjni 
the  public  archives  being  kept  there,  as  Giraldus,  Camden, 
&c.  assert;  this  circumstance  is  so  notorious  in  regard  of 
Doomsday  Book,  that  from  thence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Rotulus  Wintoniaj.  2dlv,  From  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
of  which  this  book  was  the  principal  document,  being  esta- 
blished there  by  the  Conqueror.  3dly,  From  the  royal  trea- 
sures being  collected  thither  by  the  first  Norman  princes, 
which,  Diceto  tells  us,  Henry  L  hastened  to  seize  immedi- 
ately after  his  coronation.  And,  lastly,  from  its  possessing 
the  royal  mint,  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  John  to  ib:^ 
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flffect  I  mi^t  here  mention,  that  the  great  seal  of  Engknd 
took  it  origin  from  this  city,  and  that  an  office  was  at  first 
established  there  by  Edward  the  Confessor  for  the  preserva* 
tion  and  use  of  it. 

With  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who  derived  his  surname 
from  Winchester,  the  precedency  of  this  city  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  ended.  It  had,  in« 
deedy  suffered  a  dilapidation  in  the  civil  war-vbetween  the 
£mpre9S  Maud  and  Stephen,  when  two  hostile  armies  were 
actually  intrenched,  one  in  the  east  and  the  other  in  the 
west  quarter  of  it,  which  it  could  never  afterwards  recover; 
but  it  was  chiefly  the  increasing  commerce  and  consequence 
of  London,  by  means  of  its  foreign  trade,  the  spirit  of  which 
was  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  which  consequence  was 
still  farther  augpnented  by  the  charters  of  the  Edwards,  that 
gradually  reduced  Winchester  to  a  condition  which  allows 
iier  little  to  boast  of  but  her  past  honours : 


•  Fuimus  Trofis ;  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 


Gloria  Teucrorum. 

How  fai,  however,  the  unrestrained  rage  of  increasing  the 
present  capital^  by  draining  the  provinces  of  their  wealth 
and  inhabitants,  of  whom  indeed  London  may  be  called 
the  general  grave ;  how  far,  I  say,  this  tends  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  common  empire,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  inquire. 

1  must  not  omit,  that  the  struggle  for  precedency  between 
these  two  rival  cities,  Winchester  and  London,  was  chiefly 
manifested,  for  about  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  king's  coronation,  or  of  his  solemnly 
wearing  his  crown ;  the  question  being,  which  of  these  cities,' 
in  the  persons  of  their  magistrates,  should  officiate  then  as 
butlers,  and  which  as  clen^s  of  the  kitchen.  The  former 
post  was  the  more  honourable,  and  probably  the  more  lucra- 
tive, as  it  conferred  the  honour  of  presenting  wine  to  the 
king  from  a  golden  cup,  and  the  perquisite  ot  retaining  it, 
together  with  an  ewer  of  the  same  metal.  This  point  was 
so  fiercely  contested  in  the  year  1269,  that  it  occasioned 
Henry  III.  to  lay  aside  his  intention  of  wearing  the  crown, 
that  he  might  avoid  th^  necessity  of  determining  this  invi* 
^ious  question.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Wintonians,  on 
this  occasion,  were  determined  to  prove  themselves  better 
subjects  or  better  coiT^oration-men^  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  from  the  following  passage  I  have  extracted  out 
of  the  Annales  Wigornienses. 
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<^  Aano  1269 •  •  S*  EdTardns  a.veteti  feretio  n 

novum  translatus  est  presente  I>oiniiii>  Henrico  rege,  qui-se- 
eundum  edictum  suuai  coronam  poitaxe  dispotxut,  sed  noii 
portavit.  Unde  vindicantibus  sibi  jus  et  consnetndioeiii  de 
pincernaria  Wintonias  et  LoudoniaB  civibus^  noiuit  don.  rex 
ut  quis  eorum  serviret  propter  discordiam  et  periculuin  qood 
posset  imminere,  sedjussit  utramqiie  partem  discumbeie. 
IJnde  Londonienses  jndignantes  recesserunt;  Wintonieoses 
remanserunt  comedentes  et  bibentes  in  curia,  et  cum  tii:en« 
tia  dom.  regis  recedentes  remearunt  ad  propria.** 

Yours^  &c« 
1788,  AWt  J.  MiLNEB. 


CXI.  Days  of  Public  Commemqrationj  when  and  why  instituted, 

Mjl  Urban, 

The  most  numerous  classes  of  people  in  every  nation  are 
destined  to  lead  a  life  of  activity*  Their  daily  wants,  whether 
patural  or  artificial,  demand  frequent  gratification ;  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  necessary  sustenance  can  be  procured 
for  the  generality  by  labour  only.  Amidst  the  constant  sue* 
cession  of  new  engagements  which  occupy  the  man  of  la- 
borious business,  there  can  be  found  littJe  Teisure  for  recol* 
lecting  past  events  not  immediately  connected  with  his  do- 
mestic concerns ;  there  can  be  expected  neither  inclination 
nor  ability  for  speculating  on  the  effects  derived  from  causes 
long  ago  antecedent.  Should  there  happen  then  occurrences 
of  a  public  nature,  the  remembrance  of  which  it  may  be 
important  to  preserve,  the  attention  of  the  people  must  at 
stated  periods  be  recalled  to  those  circumstances,  by  some 
external,  visible,  perceptible  tokens;  that  so,  by  repeated 
appeal  made  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  senses,  an  impres« 
sion  may  be  wrought  on  their  minds,  and  a  combination  of 
certain  ideas,  corresponding^  with  those  tokens,  may  habi« 
tually  be  formed,  and  strongly  operate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
institutor. 

Upon  some  principles  of  reasoning  similar  to  d)ese,  and 
founded  on  experience,  the  chiefs  oT  all  clans,  and  legisla** 
tors  of  all  countries,  have  wisely  instituted  days  of  comnie<- 
moration ;  that  so,  by  connecting  the  expectation  either  of 
rest  from  common  pursuits,   or  of  festive  hilarity,  or  of 
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solemn  ceremony,  with  certain  seasons,  they  might  render 
either  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  or  the  observance  of 
the  solemnity,  habitual;  and  might  thus  perpetuate,  through 
succeeding  generations,  the  names  of  public  benefactors, 
and  tradition  of  public  events. 

To  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  are  now  the 
Tartars,  were  entrusted  a  plough,  a  yoke,  axe,  and  bowl, 
all  Blade  of  gold,  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  were  to  be  preserved  with  the  most  religious  care.  An 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  these  implements,  as  they 
were  deemed  celestial ;  and  at  this  ceremony  the  kings  were 
obliged  to  assist  The  origin  of  this  anniversary  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  policy  of  Lipoxais,  Arpaxais,  and  Colaxais, 
who  intended  thereby  to  commemorate  the  first  introduction 
of  husbandry,  and  to  render  agriculture  an  employment 
honourable  and  almost  sacred.  (See  Herodot  lib.  4,  5.) 
With  the  same  view  did  the  king  of  the  Persians  partake 
of  a  feast  with  the  husbandmen  one  day  in  the  year ;  and 
the  custom  is  still  continued,  that  the  Emperor  of  China, 
on  a  particular  festival,  should  hold  a  plough,  and  till  some 
few  furrows. 

To  the  followers  of  Mahomet  it  is  thus  ordained  :  '^  The 
month  of  Ramadan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran  was 
sent  down  from  heaverf."  (Sale's  K.  vol.  I.  p.  33.)  To  which 
£Eist  succeeds  the  first  of  their  bcirdtnSj  or  principal  feasts ; 
and  this  '^  is  observed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  kept 
for  three  days  together  at  Constantinople,  and  iu  other  parts 
of  Turkey;  and  in  Persia  for  five  or  six  days,  by  the  com- 
mon people  at  least,  with  great  demonstrations  of  public  joy, 
to  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  the  mortification  of  the 
preceding  montb«"     (Sj^le's  Pref.  Disc.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  said  to  retain  even  yet  some 
traces  of  tike  solemnities  observed  in  honour  of  Adonis. 
Many  have  conjectured  ths^t  the  name  of  Adonis,  and  the 
ritesr  practised  nrst  in  lamenting  the  Id^s,  and  then  in  re-^ 
loicing  for  the  recovery  of  him,  are  merely  symbolical  em- 
blems, either  of  the  sun's  course,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  first  buried,  and  then  shoot  forth 
ag^in.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  object  of  worship 
among  the  Assyrians,  Eg}'ptians,  and  Phcenicians,  whether  he 
be  called  Adonis,  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,  was  some  real  personage, 
whose  introduction  of  luxurious  improvements  among  un- 
civilized people  procured  him  a  superstitious  regard  when 
living,  and  an  annual  commemoration  after  his  decease, 
though  the  real  cause  of  his  death  be  veiled  in  fable  : 
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Thammuz  came  next  behind. 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allurM 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  &c. 

Paradise  Lost^  b.  I.  446. 

Newton  has  very  properly  illustrated  this  passage  by  the 
account  which  Maundrel  gives  of  the  bloody  colour  that  ap« 
pears  annually  in  the  river  anciently  named  Adonis,  but  now 
called  Ibraham  Basa.  It  escaped  his  memory  to  observe, 
that  the  XYpakoyxiai  of  Theocritus  contains  a  representa- 
tion of  the  pomp  and  show  with  which  the  aW«  were  cele* 
brated,.  The  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  v.  1 12  of  the 
Syracuse,  in  Warton*s  edition,  a  work  of  much  critical  and 
philological  merit. 

Of  all  institutions  ancient  or  modem,  that  which  is  ob- 
served by  the  native  Americans,  among  some  tribes  on  every 
tenth  year,  and  among  others  on  every  eighth,  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  or  the 
Feast  of  Souls,  On  this  occasion  there  is  first  a  disintennent 
of  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemnity  :  the  dust  of 
some  is  collected,  the  corrupt  bodies  of  others  are  cleansed; 
the  corpses  are  carried  bv  their  respective  friends  to  their 
huts,  where,  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  a  feast  is  prepared, 
at  which  their  exploits  are  celebrated,  and  all  tneir^kind 
and  good  offices  are  affectionately  remembered,  A  general 
ipterment  of  the  remains  then  ensues,  and  one  grave  is  the 
receptacle  in  which  all  are  deposited.  A  more  awful  and 
striking  scene  cannot  be  conceived.  The  Athenians  had 
their  funeral  orations  repeated  annually  in  honour  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  battle  :  the  Plata&ana*  kept  a  solemn  anni- 
versary, and  their  'Archon  poured  out  a  e;oblet  of  wine  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  Greece : 
(seePlut.Aristid.)  and  EAEteEPlA,  or  **  Games  for  Liberty," 
were  celebrated  by  delegates  from  each  city  of  Greece  at 
Platapae  every  fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  heroes 
who  h^d  defeated  Mardonius.  These  Grecian  ceremonies 
perpetuated  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  people  a.  generous  desire  bf  emulating  the  glo- 
rious atchievements  which  had  occasioned  such  solemnities; 
jet  to  the  spectators  they  could  not  be  so  interesting  as 
to  the  Americans  is  the  Feast  of  Souls,  wherein  *•  boocs 
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hearsed  in  death/*  (Haml.  Shakesp.)  are  presented  to  view; 
a  sight  that  must  raise  the  most  vehement  and  frantic  emo** 
tions  in  the  undisciplined  breast  of  artless  savages. 

Atbenaeus  after  Berosus,  and  the  upright  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro  after  tfaem^  inform  us  that  the  Babylonians,  every 
year,  for  iive  successive  days,  celebrated  a  feast,  on  which 
the  slaves  assumed  authority  over  their  masters,  and  one  of 
them,  who  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished  by  a  regal 
habit,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  other  domestics, 
and  was  called  ZnTairn^  Zogana. — M.  Goguet,  indeed,  (B. 
VI.  c  ii.  n.)  says,  ^*  I  would  not,  however,  affirm,  that  the 
custom  here  spoken  of  had  place  in  the  ages  now  in  question. 
It  mieht  have  been  only  an  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia,  and 
introduced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.'*  But  as  the  kponia  were  of  very  early  institu- 
tion,-and  celebrated  at  a  period  when  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  customs  existmg  in  Greece  were  imported  from 
the  more  oriental  countries,  by  the  first  planters  of  its  coIo-< 
nies,  it  may  with  reason  be  concluded,  that  the  Greeks 
were  the  imitators  in  this  particular,  and  not  the  Babyloni- 
ans. Macrobius  cites  the  authority  of  L.  Accius  to  prove 
the  establishment  of  the  K^once,  or  Saturnalia,  among  the 
Creeks,  even  before  the  foundation  of  Rome: 

Maxima  pars  GraiQm  Satumo  et  maxime  Athena; 
Conficiunt  sacra,  quas  Cronia  esse  iterantur  ab  illis : 
Eumque  diem  celebrant :  per  agros  urbesque  fere  omnes 
Excrcent  epulas  la^ti :  famulosque  procurant 
QuisQue  suos  :  nostrique  itidem  :  et  mos  traditus  illinc 
jlste^  ut  cum  dominis  tamuli  epulentur  ibidem. 

Macr.  Sat.  L  7.  edit.  Zeunii. 

These  k^om«  continued  so  late  as  to  the  times  of  Lucian  and 
A.  Gellius.  The  latter  of  these  authors  tells  us  the  pleasant 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Roman  students,  wno  were 
9t  Athens,  spent  the  Saturnalia :  they  discussed  questions 
of  poetry,  criticism  and  philosophy ;  and  to  him,  who  best 
solved  a  difficulty  proposed,  was  given  a  crown  of  laurel. 
A.  Gell.  N.  A.  1.  18.  c.  2.  Lucian  has  tak^n  occasion  from 
the  K^¥M  to  write  a  Dialogue,  a  Code  of  Satumalian  Lawsj 
and  three  Epistles..  In  the  dialogue,  Saturn  speaks  thus  on 
the  effects  of  gaming  with  dice :  **  From  hence,  many  who 
have  a  lucky  cast  have  gotten  food  to  satiety.  But  others, 
on  the  contrary,  when  their  vessel  has  been  wrecked  on  a 
rock  so  small  as  a  die,  have  swum  out  quite  naked."  In  his 
CroQo*Solon,  or  Code  of  Satumalian  Laws,  it  is  ordained. 
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^*  Let  diere  be  perfect  cjqaality  among  slaves  and  free, 
among  poor  and  rich.  Let  no  one  be  permitted  to  be  angry, 
or  to  express  dissatisfaction,  or  to  menace.  The  day  before 
tbe  f^aist,  let  some  purifying  sacrifice  be  carried  round  (by 
the  rich),  and  let  them  banish  from  their  bouses,  meannefiB, 
avarice,  covetousness,  and  whatever  similar  vices  cohabit 
with  the  generality  of  tiiem."  In  the  second  Saturnalias 
Epistle,  to  the  poor,  who  had  complained  of  that  inequality 
sruh  which  wealth  and  its  appendages  are  distributed,  is 
consolation  it  is  replied,  ^^  Upon  the  whole,  be  assured  you 
poor  are  deceived,  and  judge  not  rigbdy  respecting  the  neb, 
if  you  thinly  they  are  completely  happy,  and  tliat  they  only 
lead  a  pleasant  life — ^if  you  knew  the  fears  and  anxieties  they 
experie^ice,  you  would  determine  to  avoid  wealth.^'  The 
third  epistle  exhorts  the  rich  to  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  poor,  and  for  this  sensible  and  cogent  reason^  '^  You 
cannot  inhabit  cities,  or  govern  states,  umess  the  poor  make 

Ert  of  your  body  politic,  and  if  they  contribute  not  to  y^mr 
ppiness  in  ten  thousand  instances."  It  were  to  be  wiahed 
that  this  satirist  had  always  mixed  with  his  raillery  instructioB 
equally  salutary  with  this  suggested  by  the  Kpofuc* 

There  was  amon^  the  Greeks  another  £esuval  of  a  similar 
nature,  as  to  the  relaxation  which  was  allowed  slaves.  The 
festival  of  AfBim^io,  was  held  at  Athens  for  three  days^  in  the 
month  Anthesterion  ;  which,  according  to  Gaza's  compata- 
tion,  answers  to  the  latter  end  of  our  November,  and  begin- 
ning of  December.  This  was  a  season  of  licentiousness  and 
ebriety  to  the  slaves,  over  whom  there  was  no  contrpul,  till, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days,  proclamation  was  made, 

Sv^ei^t  xa^ti,  ax.  tr  Air6fn)^i«« 

Slaves  get  ye  out,  the  Anthesteria  are  at  an  end. 

See  Potter  and  Erasm. 

In  imitation  of  the  K^»ka  were  instituted  the  Saturnalia  at 
Rome  by  Numa  Pompilius,  whom  Plutarch  therefore  affirms 
*K}iXvnxuTt^Qit  ytyonvou  No.uoOimir  '^  to  have  been  a  more  humane 
legislator*'  than  Lycurgus.  The  Roman  law-giver  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  festival,  either  from  the  equitable  per- 
suasion that  those,  who  had  laboured  to  procure  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  should  annually  enjoy  a  share  of  them ;  or  else  as 
a  memorial  of  that  equality  which  prevailed  in  Saturn's  reign, 
when  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  master  and 
servant,  but  all  were  deemed  equal  and  related.  (See  PluL 
Num.  et  Lycurg,)  The  <*  Libertas  Decembris*'  is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Horace.    The  delicate  satirist. 
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with  his  usual  dexterity  and  address^  takes  occasion  from  the 
freedom  of  speech  allowed  his  servant,  to  inculcate  this  ge« 
neral  doctrine^  ^'  that  all  men  are  slaves,  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  their  vices ;  and  that  he  only  is  free»  who  can 
command  his  appetites,  and  subdue  his  fears.*^  The  best 
comment  en  the  satire  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  (Sat  7* 
]«j2.)  occurs  in  Macrobius :  «.  **  How  comes  it  yen  behave 
with  so  ereat  and  so  cruel  disdain  towwrds  your  slaves,  as  if 
they  did  not  consist,  and  were  not  supported  by  the  same 
elements  as  yoursd;]^  and  as  if  they  dia  not  derive  life  from 
tbe  sapie  original  <:au8e  ?  Will  you  recollect,  that  those  whom 
you  call  your  property  are  bom  of  the  same  :principles  as 
yourself^  emoy  alifce  the  same  sky,  live  and  die  ala&e  ?  ^« 


T'hey  are  slaves.  ^  Nav;  and  men  too«  fi.  Thfy  are 
slaves,  a.  Nay ;  rather  fellow  slaves  with  yourself—^  man 
k  a  slave,  but  it  is  through  necessity,  but  it  is  with  a  mind 
free.  ^.  He  is  a  «lave.  m.  This  circumstance  shall  be 
allowed  aa  a  siifficieDt.  reason  for  injuring  him,  if  you  can 
shew  me  the  man  that  is  not  a  slave.  One  man  is  a  slave  to 
his  lusts,  another  to  ai'arice,  a  ^ird  to  ambition,  all  to  hope, 
and  all  to  fear;  and  surely  no  slavery  is  baser  than  voluntary 
slavery.  We  trample  too  on  the  man,  who  lies  under  the 
yoke  imposed  by  fortune,  as  on  a  being  wretched  and  con« 
temptible :  yet  the  yoke  which  we  bring  on  our  own  neck« 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  censured.  For  my  part,  I  shall  value 
men,  not  according  to  their  fortunate  or  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, but  according  to  their  morals*  Every  person  is  him^ 
self  the  author  of  his  own  morals ;  but,  as  for  condition  ia 
life,  that  is  the  allotment  of  chance/'  Macrobii  Satuni. 
b.  I.  c.  1 1. 

This  month  of  December  gives  to  us  also  days  of  festivity : 
it  will  be  well  if  we  apply  the  time,  which  allows  leisure 
from  ordinary  employment,  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  moral  improvement,  than  to  intemperate 
indulgence  in  vicious  pleasures.  After  all  that  lias  been 
done  to  reclaim  us  from  the  practice  and  guilt  of  sin,  we 
shall  be  surely  inexcusable  if  we  are  not  at  least  equally 
wisc^  humane,  and  moderate,  as  the  best  of  the  heathens. 

1788,  Dec.  O.  S.T. 
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Mr.  Urban,  tVhittington,  Feb.  2S. 

Having  heard  it  asserted  in  conversation,  that  our  laws 
knew  nothing  of  the  gibbet^  but  that  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges  to  set  the  ignominious  mark  of  hanging 
in  irons  upon  the  more  egregious  criminals,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  terrific  example  tinto  others ;  I,  who  am  no 
lawman,  had  nothing  to  allege  to  tb^  contrary;  The  asa»r-> 
tion,  however,  of  which  I  was  not  till  then  aware,  awakened 
in  my  mind  a  desire  of  inquiring,  as  a  matter  of  some  ca- 
riosity, what  our  old  authors,  the  monkish  historians,  had 
delivered  on  the  subject. 

What  I  mean  by  gibbeting  is,  the  banging  a  notorious 
criminal  in  irons,  as  a  public  and  lastine  spectacle,  after 
he  has  suffered  death  on  the  gallows,  lor  the  purpose  (rf 
example,  and  of«  deterring  others  firom  the  commission  of 
the  like  h^outf^offences.  A  design  truly  benevolent  and 
laudable.  ^ 

The  word  gibbet  is  at  present  of  very  doubtful  derivation. 
Stewechius*  deduces  it  from  the  antiquated  word  gabaluSy 
and  Skinnert  and  Junius^  concur  with  him.  But  this  ety- 
mology appears  to  me  so  forced  and  unnatural,  that,  though 
I  have  nothing  better  to  offer,  I  cannot  approve  it,  but  shall 
Je^ve  this  matter  in  suspense.  Gibbet  is  a  French  word,  as 
well  'as  an  English  one ;  and  Mons.  Menage^  declares  him* 
self  uncertain  whether  the  French  borrowed  it  firom  the 
English,  or  the  English  from  the  French.  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  had  it  from  the  French,  the  people  of 
that  nation  seldom  taking  any  thing  from  the  English  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  1 3th  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  gibbet  was  used  here,  and  known  currently 
by  that  name. 

Martinius,  the  learned  etymologist,  observes,  that  this 
mark  of  the  grossest  infamy  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  'Atarat^^^^i^  and  'Avo^oXMn^K. 
His  words  are,  ^'  Aliquando  av»r«v^S»  dicitur  non  de  vivi 
hominis  supplicio,  sed  de  cad^verej  aut  capite^  hominis,  vel 


*  Stewechius,  ad  Arnob.  lib.  VI.  p.  205. 

f  Skinner  indeed  offers  an  alternative  {makfiop,  Apex,  and  the  diminutive 
c/,  which  is  equally  inadmissible. 
X  Juuii  Etyfflolog.  v.  GaUowi, 
S  Aicuajfi',  Uiiu.  franc,  iu  v. 
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decoUdti^  vel  alio  supplicio  extincti.  Id  fiebat  ignomiiii» 
causa.**.  So  again^  of  •Ara«7xoXowiffcr9a»  be  says,  "Id  Intel* 
ligenduQi  est,  non  de  supplicio,  quo  vita  adiuiebatur  per- 
cus(K>ri,  sed  de  pcsEia,  quse  ei,  qui  jam  gladio  necatus  erat^ 
ignomioiie  amplioris  causa  irrogabatur,  ut  ad  paucas  hanu» 
(ueinpe  ad  partem  diei  post  supplicium)  insuper  suspende- 
retur,  et  soli  atque  hominum  oculis  exponeretur*."  Of 'this 
exposition  here  spoken  of,  as  nitended  for  infamy  and  dis* 
grac€,  \^e  have  a  very  remarkable  and  apposite  insii^nce  in 
the  case  of  the  king  of  Ai,  Josh.  viii.  29:  "  And  the  King 
of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree  until  even-tide;  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  down,  Joshua  commauded  that  they  should  take  bi$ 
carcase  down  from  the  tree,"  &c. ;  where  see  Bp.  Patrick^ 
as  also  his  Comment  on  Numb.  :xxv.  4,  and  Deut.  xxi.  22. 
It  was  for  the  same  purpose,  I  presume,  of  xeflecting  shame 
and  ignominy  on  delinquents,  that  their  quarters  were  for** 
merly  sent,  in  England,  unto  distant  cities,  and  their  heads 
put  up  OQ  high,  at  the  Towor,  TempJce  Bar,  and  London 
Bridge. 

But  these  ancient  modes  of  treating  aud  disgracing  gr^at 
criminals,  for  the  terror  of  their  survivors,  not  being  the 
subject  of  the  present  investigation,  I  shall  pursue  them  no 
farther,  but  turn  to  the  pmctice  of  more  modern  times,  aud 
particularly  of  our  own  nation. 

Annal.  Dunstap.  A.  D.  .1223.  p.  130.  The  King  orders 
gibipetwn  grandeni  praparari :  where  the  gibbtt  only  means 
a  gall&ws, 

Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1239.  p.  490.  A  person,  igmminiose 
super  machinam  illam  pasfu/leniy  ^me  gibet  trppellatuKy  ertra 
Loiidinum  iradiiur  siutpendio.  This  also  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  plain  gallows. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.  D.  1242,  p.  584.  William  de  Marisco, 
a  knight,  was  judicially  condemned,  and  ignominiously 
put  to  death.  He  was  brought  from  the  Tower  **  to  that 
penal  machine  vulgarly  called  a  gibbet  ;^'  and  after  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  was  hung  on  one  of  the  hon/cs  [uncorum], 
and  being  taken  down  after  he  was  grown  slirt',  was  bowelied  : 
his  bowels  wer^  burn%  and  his  body  being  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  quarters  were  sent  in  terroreyriy  to  four  cities. 
This  evidently  answers  to  our  hanging,  drawings  and  quarter- 
ingy  and  has  the  intention  of  exhibiting  a  terrible  si>ectacle 
to  the  people,  just  as  our  hanging  a  dead  body  in  irons 
is  meant  to  do.     But  it  varies  much,  you  observe,  from 


♦  Martinii  Etymolog.  v.  Suspendo. 

VOL.  I.  £  e 
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gibbeting ;  the  gibbet  in  this  case,  as  in  the  t^o  former^ 
serving  only  as  a  common  gallows,  to  deprive  the  party 
6{  life. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.  D.  1236,  p.  432,  speaking  of  the  exe-» 
cution  of  two  men,  says,  ^'  paratum  ex  horribile  [read  pa* 
ratum  est  horribile]  patibulum  Londoniis  quod  vulgus^ife- 
turn  appellat."  One  of  them,  after  he  was  dtady  was  hung 
upon  'Agibbety  and  the  other  was  gibbeted  alive,  to  perish, 
4s  we  may  suppose,  both  by  pain  and  hunger.  Tho^e  erases 
feem  to  come  up  fully  to  the  point  in  hand,  as  the  body  of 
the  first  was  put  upon  the  gibbet  when  dead,  in  order  to 
be  a  permanent  spectacle  ot  terror;  and  the  other  was  not 
to  die,  as  probably  being  the  most  guilty^  by  the  mere  and 
pimple  act  of  suspension;  but  by  a  more  lingering,  cruel, 
and  terrible  kind  of  death.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  histo- 
rian uses  the  word  hon^ible  on  the  occasion,  which  he  for* 
bore  to  do  in  his  two  former  instances,  as  if  he  intended  lo 
express  something  here  of  a  nature  uncommonly  shocking 
«na  terrifying. 

The  word  gibbet ^  Sir,  I  have  observed  above,  is  French  as 
ivell  as  English ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
how  matters  were  carried,  in  respect  to  the  giboet  in  France. 
Kowin  Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1248,  p.  747,  the  King  of  France 
prdered  all  clippers  of  the  coin,  patibuUs  laqueatasy  vtnto 
prasentariy  that  is,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
wind ;  which,  though  irons  be  not  mentioned,  appears  to 
be  the  very  thing  we  English  do  uow,  and  to  have  the  sam» 
intention. 

Du  Fresne  cites  these  words  from  theChronicon  Flandns, 
jj.  86 :  "  Et  le  feit  le  Roy  Phillipe  decoler  a  Paris  sur  un 
eschalTaut,  et  feit  le  corps  pendre  au  gibet  de  Mont£aucon." 
There  were  six  kings  of  France  of  the  name  of  Philip,  and 
the  last  of  them  reigned  from  A.D.  1328  to  A.  D.  1350;  but 
the  passage  xuay  relate  to  one  of  the  former^  and  prob^ly 
floes. 

It  appears^  upon  the  whole,  that  gibbeting  was  used  in 
this  country  as  early  as  A.  D.  1236,  in  the  reign  of  Kin|; 
Henry  III.  and  that  in  all  probability  ^e  derived  the  custom 
from  our  neighbours,  xiia  French. 

1789,  March^  Saw,  Pegg^. 
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CXIII.    Bull  and  Gate>  Bull  and  Mouth,  Bear  and  Ra^ed  Staff. 

Mr.  UrbaK^ 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1783,  on  A  toUr  into  Kent,  I  visited 
the  ancient  family  mansion  of  Hardres,  near  Canterbury, 
and  among  a  variety  of  relics  which  were  shewn  to  me  as 
an  attestation  of  its  departed  spien4or,  I  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  sight  of  a  warlike  trophy,  which  the  first 
founder  of  that  family,  Sir  William  Hardi*es,  received  from 
Henry  VIIL  as  an  honorary  gratuity  for  his  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Boulogne.  It  was  one  of  the  gates  of  that  town, 
composed  of  wood,  with  transverse  braces,  well  studded 
with  iron  nails,  and  a  small  wicket  door  connected  to  it. 
When  I. saw  it,  it  stood  in  the  coach-house,  by  the  side 
of  the  tattered  remains  of  the  body  of  a  very  old  family 
coach. 

This  Sir  William  Hardres,  it  should  seem  from  the  archives 
of  that  famil}',  had  received  from  King  Henry  the  domains 
on  which  the  mansion  was  erected,  in  testimony  of  his  scr« 
vices,  perhaps  at  the  above  siege,  which  hud  continued  in 
succession  to  the  heirs  of  that  family  until  the  time  when  I 
visited  it ;  which  happened  to  be  at  the  critical  time,  when 
all  the  old  and  original  furniture,  consisting  of  pictures, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  books,  &c.  were  parcelled  out  for  aii 
auction — the  Gate  of  Boulogne  was  also  to  be  included  in  th^ 
sale ;  but  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  or  where  it  is  depo- 
sited, I  am  now  left  to  find  out. 

As  one  of  your  correspondents  appears  to  be  at  a  loss  t'p 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Bull  and  GatCy  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  now  perceive  tlut  the  modern  sign  is 
a  vulgar  etymon  of  the  Boulogne  GatCy  above  described  j 
which,  having  served  to  commemorate  an  action  which  King 
Henry  VIII.  seemed  by  history  to  have  taken  some  pains  to 
accomplish,  and  therefore  rendered  popular,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  sign.  Thus  the  Bull  and  Mouth  is  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  the  Boulogne  Mouthy  or  th^  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne.  In  hke  manner,  the  celebrated  cor- 
ruption of  a  sign  at  Chelsea,  near  the  water  side,  which 
should  represent  a  groupe  of  Bacchanals  dancing,  and  now 
ridiculously  metamorphosed  into  the  Bag  of  Nails. 

If  these  kind  of  curious  inquiries  engage  the  attention  of 
your  correspondents,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  perhaps 
to  suggest  a  hint  for  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Bear  and 
Bagged  Staff. 

J£e  2 
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In  perusing  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Coaiin^s,  I  foan^ 
the  following  passage.  "  I  was/'  he  sai^l,  "  invited  by 
Monsieur  de  Vancler,  to  dine  with  him  when  I  was  at  Calais; 
where  I  found  him  well  attended,  with  a  Ragged  Staff  of 
gold  upon  his  bonnet,  which  was  the  device  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  the  rest  of  the  guests  had  the  same  device  of 
Bagged  Staffs;  but  they  who  could  not  have  them  of  ^old, 
Jbad  them  of  cloth.*'  It  was  told  me  at  dinner,  **  that  wixiin 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  messenger  was  arrived  from 
England  with  the  news,  that  the  whole  town  bad  got  into 
his  oadge/*     See  p«  162.  the  English  edition. 

It  is  not  improbablei  therefore,  that  the  sign  of  the 
Jiagged  Staff  derived  its  orie^in  from  the  arms  of  the  Ear!  of 
Warwick,  who  was  eternized  in  the  dispute  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  bear  prefixed  to  it  is  doubtless  of 
the  same  kind  of  origin ;  but  as  I  have  no  book  of  heraldry 
immediately  at  hand  to  turn  to  for  the  application  of  a  device 
to  any  of  the  Earl's  followers,  I  shall  leave  this  investigaition 
for  the  attention  of  any  other  curious  correspondent  lu  thes« 
kind  of  researches. 

Yours,  &c. 

1789,  March.  J.  D. 


-CXIV.     A  Passage  in  Domesday  illustrated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  the  following  article  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of 

Jrour  Monthly  Collection,  and  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  at 
east,  if  not  of  use,  to  some  of  your  antiquarian  correspon- 
dents, you  may  communicate  it  to  them,  if  you  think  proper, 
in  your  next  Magazine. 

It  is  noted  in  Domesday  Book,  under  the  article  of 
Kingston  upon  Thames,  that  '*  Humfrid  the  chamberlain 
(tenant  to  the  Queen's  fee  at  Cumbe  in  that  parish)  had  one 
of  the  King's  villains  of  that  manor  under  his  direction, 
causa  coadujutndi  lafiam  Bcgijup^^ 

In  another  ancient  record*,  we  find  that  King  Henry  I, 
^ve  Cumbe  to  the  family  of  Postel,  who  held  it  by  the 
same  tenure,  viz.  "  per  serjentiam  colligaidi  lanam  Regitii^^' 
And  lastly,  that,  in  39  Henry  III.  Peter  Baldwin  held  itt ; 

■    .11  II        I  11         II       .,.         ,    . 

♦  Te«a  de  Nevil,  f  Plac.  Coron.  59  Hen.  IIL  r#t.  31. 
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whose  son  Peter  also  died  seised  of  it  in  27  Edward  L* 
having  both  holden  it  in  like  manner,  '^  per  seyyeniiam  col^ 
lifiendi  lanmu  Regime ;"  to  which  os  added,  in  the  former  of 
these  two,  **  per  alba***." 

Blount,  in  nis  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  79,  in  order  to  supply 
this  blank  in  a  place  where  he  confesses  that  the  record  .was 
illegible,  and  that  he  only  does  it  by  guess,  puts  in  the 
word  spinas^  and  then  gives  this  account  of  the  tenure,  viz. 
that  the  Queen's  tenant  here  held  this  little  manor  by  the 
service  of  ^^  going  a  wooUgathering  for  the  Queen  among 
the  tlioms  bxiq  briers^  And  the  author  of  a  treatise  lately 
})ublished,  called,  <<  Damaday  Book  illustrated,''  p.  175, 
foilows  Blount,  without  any  other  explanation  of  him,  than 
by  translating  the  words  coadunandi  lanam  Reginaj  '<  wind* 
ing,  or  mixing,  or  working  up  the  Queen's  wool  with  other 
woo],  or,  o^thering  wool  for  the  Queen.'' 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  ^<  the  original  revenue  of  our 
ancient  queens,  before  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  con- 
sisted in  certain  reservations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown,  which  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
her  Majesty,  distinct  from  the  King.  It  is  frequent,  in 
Domesday  Book,  after  specifying  the  rent  due  to  the  crown, 
to  add  likewise  the  quantity  of  gold,  or  other  renders,  re- 
served to  the  queen.  These  were  frequently  appropriated 
to  particular  purposes ;  to  buy  wool  for  her  majesty's  use, 
to  purchase  oil  for  her  lamps,  or  to  furnish  her  atiii^  from 
head  to  footf." 

This  manor  o^Cumbe  then  was  plainly  one  of  those  "  re^ 
servations  or  reyits  out  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown," 
spoken  of  by  Blackstone,  as  "  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
queen's  use ;"  and,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  first  of 
the  purposes  there  mentioned,  viz.  **  for  buying  Tffool  for 
licr  majesty's  use."  Humt'rid  the  chamberlain,  who  farmed 
this  manor  of  the  queen,  by  the  service  of  co^adunating^ 
i.  e.  getting  together  this  wool,  might  possibly  pay  it  in 
kind,  coUectinsj  their  respective  portions  of  the  several  un« 
der-tenants.  In  succeeding  times,  however,  particularly 
when  Postel,  and  afterwards  Baldwin,  farmed  this  manor, 
the  wooUrent  was  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  20s.  a 
year  in  silver  at  the  Exchequer ;  and  a  rent  paid  in  silver 
was  always  called  alba  fir ina.  The  blank,  therefore,  in  the 
abovementioned  record  of  39  Henry  III.  is  undoubtedly  to 

*  Esch.  27.  E.  I.  n.  2?. 

t  Blncksrone's  Comment,  v^l.  I.  p.  9<iV.  and  the  avthonlics  thore  ctttd^ 
HiQun^  irhicli  19  tbe  very  uiic&e  in  quostiao« 
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be  filled  up  with  the  word  firmamj  whereby  the  whole  will 
be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible,  viz.  that  Peter  Baidwio 
held  the  serjeantry  in  Curobe  by  collecting  the  oueen's  wool, 
not  "  per  albas  spinasj"^  ofF  the  thvms  and  briers  of  the 
manor,  but  "  per  albam  firmamy'  i.  e.  by  compositions  in 
silver^  to  be  paid  by  the'  respective  under-tenants,  to  the 
amount  of  20s.  a  year — or,  whether  he  did  or  not,  should 
at  least  pay  that  sum  annually  himself  for  the  same  at  the 
Treasury. 

1789,  March.  Paueophilus  Surr. 


CXV.  Meretrices — An  ancient  Tenure  investigated  and  ezpUuned. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773,  it  is  said  that, 
"  among  other  strange  customs  in  England,  there  is -one, 
that,  whenever  the  King  comes  to  Lothesley  manor,  near 
Guildford,  the  Lord  is  to  present  his  Majesty  with  three 

WHORES." 

A  correspondent  in  some  measure  rectifies  the  mistake, 
by  informing  us  that,  'instead  of  Lothesley,  it  was  the  manor 
of  Catteshill  that  was  meant  ;**  and  that  this  manor  **  was 
holden  by  the  service  of  being  marshal  of  the  meretrices 
when  the  King  came  that  way ;  that  it  is  well  known  that 
MERETRix,  in  later  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to  iavatrixy 
or  lotrix;  and,  therefore,  that  these  twelve  yowig  woinen 
(for  such,  as  he  observes,  they  are  called,  and  such  is  their 
number  said  to  have  been  by  Blount,  in  his  account  of 
Ancient  Tenures,  p.  80),  were  to  follow  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  laundressesy  to  be  furnished  by  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Catteshill." 

Another  correspondent  carries  the  custom  back  again  to 
Lothesley,  which,  he  tells  us,  "  was  holden  in  grand  ser- 
jeantry by  die  master  of  the  King's  meretrices,  i.e.  (says  he) 
laundresses.'^  Perhaps  a  more  full  and  accurate  account  of 
this  matter  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

You  are  to  understand  then,  Mr.  Urban,  that,  from  the 
accession  of  King  Henry  IL  our  kings  bad  a  mansion  house 
and  park  at  Guildford,  where  they  occasionally  resided  and 
kept  their  court;  during  which  time,  certain  of  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  household  were  supplied  by  the  tenants  of  two 
diiferent  estates  holden  of  tjie  crown  in  this  neighbourhood. 

L    One  of  these  was  what  is  now  called  the  manor  of 
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^Pbyle,  in  Guildford ;  which  had  been  given,  in  earlier  times, 
*o  the  family  of  Testard.  During  the  minority  of  William, 
a  heir  of  this  family,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  the  wardship  . 
of  him  and  his  estate  was  given  to  one  Kanulph  de  Broc, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  Edeline  his  daughter,  who  hel4 
it  per  serjantiam  mareschalli  in  curia  dmnini  regis*.  Stephen 
de  Turnham,  who  married  her,  succeeded  to  the  trust,  an4 
held  it  by  the  same  servicef.  To  this  William,  who  died 
in  i4  Henry  HI.  anno  1230,  succeeded  Robert,  his  son,  whp 
is  described  as  holding  it,  in  19  Henry  III.  1235,  p^r  strjan^ 
fi'am  cttstodiendi  meretrices  in  curia  aamini  regisX.  Thomas 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance;  and,  after  him,  Richard,  hi* 
brother;  in  the  account  of  whose  serjeantry  it  is  set  forth,  a* 
a  part  of  his  office  of  vutreschaly  that  he  was  servare  lotrices 
curiie  domini  re^is^.  About  this  time  Richard  sold  this 
esta^  to  Thomas  de  la  Puille,  or  Poyle  (from  whom  it  took 
its  present  name,  and)  who  held  it  by  the  same  serviced  ; 
ana  in  his  family  it  continued  till  9  Henry  V.  But  this 
whimsical  tenure  having,  before  this,  been  converted  into 
knight's  service,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  11  Edward  H. 
or  thereabouts. 

2.  The  other  estate,  holden  by  this  tenure,  was  thft 
manor  of  Catteshill  in  Godelming,  distant  about  four  mile« 
from  the  court  of  Guildford.  Ranulph  de  Broc,  already 
spoken  of  as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Testard,  had  a  grant 
of  this  manor  from  King  Henry  H.  to  hold  by  the  service  of 
osliarius  in  camera  d<nnini  regis^.  Edeline,  his  daughter, 
and  Stephen  de  Turnham,  her  husband,  held  it  by  the 
same  service**,  Robert  de  Gatton,  who  married  a  grand- 
daughter and  co-heir  of  Stephen's,  is  called  mareschallus 
ciistodiendo  meretrices  de  curia  dcnmni  r^g^Ht ;  and  7nares^ 
challas  duodecim  pukli^rum  qiue  sequtmtur  curiam  domini 
regislX.  Hamo  de  Gatton,  his  son  and  heir,  v%are$challu$ 
MERETRICUM  cwn  dominus  rex  venerit  in  illis  partibus^^ ;  and 
oslianus  camera  regis\  ||.     Hamo,  the  younger,  mareschallus 


*  Tt»8t.  de  Ner.  in  Esch. 

f  Tett.  de  Ncv. 

J  Blount,  p.  8.  Plac.  Cor.  Snrr.  19  H.  Uy 

§  Blount,  i>.  70.  Piac.  Cor.  yy  H.  11^ 

fi  Ihid. 

^  Test.  deKevil. 

*♦  Ibid. 

++  Plac.  Cor.  25  H.  IIL 

+  J  Blount,  |>.  80. 

§^  Blount,  b'Z.  Plac.  Cor.  7  £.  I, 

Jli  Escji,  Jip  E.  \.  n.  25, 
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de  COMMUNIBUS  FCSMiNis  sequtntibus  hospUium  damim  regi^. 
llobert  de  Northwodei  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  last  Hamo,  and  died  seised  of  this  maaor  in 
34  Edward  III.  ai>no  1 360,  is  stiled  ostiarius  in  catnera  regisf. 
Joan  and  Agnes,  daughters,  and,  at  length  heirs  of  Robert, 
on  a  partition  made  between  them  in  37  Edward  IIL  are 
said  to  have  holden  by  the  service  of  fnareschallus  in  hos^ 
vitio  regisX'  After  which  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  except  that 
Nicholas  Hering,  who  marrijed  Agnes,  claimed,  in  her  right, 
the  office  of  usner  [ostiarius)  of  the  King's  chamber  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.  but  the  consideration  thereof  was 
postponed.  - 

What  we  collect  from  all  this  is,  that  the  oiEce  of  marshal 
of  the  King's  household,  as  often  as  the  court  resides  at 
Guildford,  was  executed  by  the  Lords  of  the  manors  of  Poyle 
and  Catteshill,  who  held  their  lands  by  this  tenure;^  and 
that,  though  they  are  respectively  stiled,  in  different  re- 
cords, marshal  of  the  King's  couri^  marshal  of  the  King's 
household^  and  ostiariiiSj  or  uslier^  of  the  King's  chamber,  their 
office  was  one  and  the  same ;  it  being  part  of  the  offi<!e  of 
viarshaly  by  himself  or  deputy,  to  keep  the  doer  of  the  King's 
clminber^.  We  learn,  moreover,  that  it  was  part  of  their 
duty  (as  often  as  the  King  came  into  these  parts,  not  other- 
wise therefore)  to  provide  u)(7?7ie;2-servants  for  the  meaner 
offices  of  the  household ;  and  that  these ae'it^mtf/i-servants  were, 
on  different  occasions,  called  by  different  names,  and, 
amongst  tiie  rest,  by  that  of  meretrices;  which  last  hath 
given  occasion,  it  seems,  to  ludicrous  reflections  on  the 
court  of  that  time,  as  if  the  grants  of  the  Prince  had  been 
made  subservient  to  his  pleasures.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
word  MERETRICES  was  here  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  tlie  known  import  of  the  word  mereo  or  niereor, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  as  a  general  description  of  such 
women  as  seized /or  hire^  and  who,  in  the  present  iosunce, 
are  accordingly  called,  in  the  different  records,  pueli^e^ 
communes  fecin in te^  and  lotrices :  the  service  here  spoken  of 
being,  after  all,  no  other  than  this,  viz.  that,  whereas  die 
court,  in  those  days,  was  frequently  removed  to  Guildford, 
certain  jper'sons,  who  held  inunediately  of  the  King  in  that 
neighbourhood,  were  obliged,  by  the  terras  of  their  respec- 
tive grants,  to  provide,  as  often  as  this  should  hapoen,  a 


*  F.«ch.  Q9  E.  I.  n.  58. 

+  Esch.  34  E.  III.  n.  '72. 

}  l^ut.  Commun. 

^  Spclm.  Gloss.  AJadox,  Excheq.  c  2.  §  5. 
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certain  number  o! female  servants^  for  the  laundry^  and  other 
inferior  offices  of  the  household. 

The  manor  of  Shirefield  in  Hampshire,  was  holden  temp. 
Edward  11.  and  III.  by  John  de  Warbkton,  by  the  same 
sei^eantry ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  court  at  Odiham,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Yours,  &c« 

1789,  April.  Pal.  SuaR, 


CXVI.    Sea  Coa1«  or  Pit  Coal^  when  first  used  in  this  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Urban, 

jTHE  much-applauded  History  and  Antiquities  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  London,  is  not  come  to  hand  yet ;  but 
1  learn  from  your  Review  (and  I  give*the  Reviewer  perfect 
credit  for  his  commendation  of  the  work  in  general),  that, 
in  the  second  volume,  there  is  a  history  "  of  the  coal-trade, 
from  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  Britain,  to  the  present  time,** 
p.  533;  and  the  note  there,  collected  I  presume  from  the 
author,  is,  **  sea-coal  first  occurs  in  records  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III."  But  this  Sir,  as  I  apprehend,  should  not  eo 
down  thus  to  posterity,  as  it  intimates  that  sea-coal''^,  or  pit« 
coal,  or  lithanthraces^j  for  they  are  all  the  same,  was  not 
known  in  our  island  till  the  time  here  mentioned,  which,  ia 
my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  strictly  true. 

The  island  at  first  was  extremely  woody,  and  afforded 
fuel  of  that  kind,  no  doubt,  in  great  abundance;  but,  ne« 
vertheless,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  pit-coal  gotten 
here  very  early  \  however,  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
lit.  as  I  shall  now  shew,  after  previously  observing,  that  it 
is  not  my  meaning  to  contend  that  pit-coal  was  in  general 
use  in  the  times  1  shall  speak  of,  but  only  that  it  was  then 
known  and  mentioned  on  certain  occasions.  It  was  needful. 
Sir,  to  make  this  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  any  objection 
that  might  be  made  by  the  reader  upon  this  headf. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Solinus,  who  flourished 
at  least  before  St.  Jerome,  which  in  all  reason  ought  to  be 


•  «  Jubius,  in  bis  Ktymologicum  Anglic,  writes  the  word  coU;  and  indeed 
it  18  pity  the  letter  a  ever  got  into  it,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Sax,  Cot 
irr  Coll. 
+  Camden,  tol.  III.  p,  231,  edit.  Gough. 
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interpreted  of  pit-coal.     Speaking  of  warm^  and  probablf 

of  inedicinaly  springs  in  Britain,  he  says,  '^  quibns  fontibus 
pnesul  est  Minervse  numen,  in  cuius  axle  perpetuo  ignes 
nunquam  canescunt^  in  faviilas,  sedf  ubi  ignis  tabuit,  rerti- 
tur  in  globos  saxeosf."  These  globi  saxd  can  be  nothing 
else  but.  the  cinders  of  pit-coal,  for /avill^t  or  retiduum  of 
wood  or  turf  have  nothing  of  the  stony  or  hard  matter  in 
them.  Bishop  Gibson  renders  it  accordingly^  round  pieces 
qfhdrd  stone^  and  Mr.  Gough,  stone  balls.  It  is  observable^ 
that  pit-coal  itself  is  commonly  translated  in  Latin  by  carb^ 
saxeus;  and  we  all  know  that  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  the 
place  particularly  intended  by  the  author,  has  much  fossils 
coal  not  far  distant  from  it 

Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  II.  p.  364,  ob- 
serves, *^  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Newcastle 
eoaUpits  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for 
Itroal  cinders  have  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city  built  by  the  Romans  in  that  country^  ;  but 
whether  they  were  not  wrought  by  the  Brftons,  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  is  a  question  which  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  possibly  decided  either  way."  It  signifies  nothing,  Sir, 
in  the  present  case,  which  nation  sunk  the  pits,  since 
the  consequence  will  be  the  same,  viz.  that  pit-coal  was 
known  in  our  island,  in  some  parts,  and  in  some  degree, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  And  moreover,  that  the 
Romans  in  particular  were  not  more  strangers  to  British 
pit-coal  than  they  were  to  British  lead,  will  appear  by  coo- 
suiting  Dr.  Stukeley's  Itin.  II.  p.  54  of  second  edition; 
Mr.  Pennant*s  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  55;  and  Bishop 
Watson,  11.  p.  362,  363. 

In  Venerable  Bede's  time,  who  died  A.  D.  755,  Britain  pro- 
duced ^agates,  or  peat§,  which  by  Camden  is  thought  may 
be  canme  coal^ ;  but  this,  I  think,  could  scarcely  be  used 
for  fuel,  though  it  seems  it  was  plentiful.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  PeterboroughH  demised  to 
Wulfred,  A,  D.  852,  the  Jand  of  Sempilgabam**  for  his  life, 
on  certain  conditions,  whereof  two  are,  to  pay  annually 


*  The  various  reading  in  H.  Steph.  edit  1577,  is  cauescunt ;  and  Kic.  Corii* 
lianscribing  this  paf^sage,  p,  19,  has  labtucunt, 

4  Solinus,  cap.  25. 

*  Watlis,  Hist,  of  Northumberland. 
(  Bcila»  Uist.  Ecdcs.  L  cap.  I. 

ft  Vol.  III.  p.  103,  edit  Gmigh,     Son^e  think  this  to  be  %  oorniption  dF 
fandle  coal,  it  lights  or  kindles  so  easily. 
€f  Chron.  Sax.  An.  &5^. 
^  Rohw  Sv^phanx,  p.  106,  irri^9  SVm/)/in^Aa»,  or  S^mtfrmhrnl^ 
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^  cart  load9  of  wood,  and  12  cart  loads  of  fossile  cods,  for 
so  the  learoed  iQterpreter  renders  the  word  gratfan.  This, 
however,  is  something  extraordinary,  as  there  were  no  coal 
mines  at  Semphngham  com.  Line,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  place  intended^.  But  perhaps  it  may  mean  peat,  or 
turf,  which  is  granen  or  dug  as  well  as  pit-coal ;  1,  therefore^ 
shall  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  authority,  but  shall  leave  it 
with  you.  Sir,  and  the  intelligent  reader. 

Youi-s,  &€• 

1789,  Au^.  L.  E- 


CXVIL    Guild  of  Calendaries  at  BristoL-*-The  Rolls  ChapeL 

Mr.  Urban, 

Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  newly-published  "  History  of  Bristol," 
speaking  of  the  Calendaries^  who  formed  a  guild  in  that  city 
so  early  as  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Robert  Fitz  Harding, 
«vc.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.  p.  479,  Leland  Itin.  VII.  71), 
says,  p.  449,  '*  it  appears,  from  records,  that  they  were  a 
society  of  religious  and  laity,  like  a  college  de  propaganda 
JidCy  wherein  Jews  and  other  infidels  were  converted,  youth 
Instructed,  and  liberally  maintained  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  like  direction,  as  at  the  Roils  in  Chancery* 
lane,  London ;  and  as  the  custody  of  the  Rolls  was  com* 
mitted  to  the  latter,  so  the  former  preserved  the  archives  of 
the  town  of  Bristol,  whence  they  were  called  tlie fraternity 
of  the  Kalendars^  from  keeping  a  kalendar,  or  monthly  regis- 
ter of  all  the  public  acts,  registering  deeds,  rolls,  &c.  as 
that  of  London  took  the  RoIlSy  both  implying  the  same  office 
of  chroniclers,  or  public  registers,  of  which  no  gveat  cities 
were  destitute." 

Du  Cange,  In  his  Glossary,  v.  Fratres  Kalendarii^  says, 
**  Nomen  a  kalendis  sortiti  quod  moduiii  ordinemque  fest- 
orum  qua;  singulis  mensibus  celebranda  forcnt,  quss 
anniversaria  recolenda,  quae  eleemosynoc  distribuendee,  queo 
jeji|i)ia  ^ervanda  ima  cuiuslibet  mensis  die,  indicarent"  They 
occur  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Ottenburg  in  Marten. 
Collect.  I.  1219.  See  also  Paulini  Chron.  Monast.  Ot-^ 
tenburgensis  iniL 


*  See  Gibso%  in  ExpL  Nom.  Loc. 
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Of  the  religioQS  object  of  tkis  gttild  Mr.  B.  brings  proofc 
jrom  a  Latin  deed  in  the  little  Red  Book^  in  tbe  chamber  of 
Bristol,  by  him  translated',  an  inquisition  into  their  rights, 
]318;  but  the  likraiy  mentioned  in  a  settlement  of  their 
disputes  with  the  mayor  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1 464, 
to  be  then  Jkrwly  founded^  is  not  described  as  containing  any 
diing  more  than  books.  It  was  indeed  a  puMk  Hhoraiy,  and  a 
weekly  lecture  was  given  in  it  to  all  who  chose  to  come ; 
but  not  a  word  of  the  public  ree<H'ds  being  there  kept.  This 
is  inferred  from  one  ot  the  fraternity  having  been  town-clerk 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  having  left  several  records  of 
the  city  affairs,  &c.  and  frqm,. {planers  quoting  *'  a  remem- 
braunce  of  memorable  actes  done  in  Brighstowe,  out  of  a 
litle  boke  of  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Calendaries  in 
Brio;hstowe,^^  It.  VII«  71.  Lcland  expressly  says  this  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  '^  a  gylde  or  fraternitie  (^  the 
clergie  and  commonaitie  of  Brighstowe,  kept  in  the  church 
of  theTrinitie,  seen  at  Al  Halowes/*  William  of  Worcester, 
the  Bristol  Antiquary,  calls  it  a  college  of  priests,  p^  190, 
and,  in  p.  253,  a  college  or  fraternity  founded  in  honour  of 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Barrett's  inference 
therefore,  is  dra>%  n  from  the  eight  hundredthc  bookes  men* 
tioned  by  Rowley. 

This  is  just  such  a  proof  as  it  would  be  to  say,^  that,  be- 
cause Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St;  Alban's,  wrote  a 
History  of  England,  therefore  tlie  monks  of  St.  Alban's 
were  the  historians  of  England. 

As  to  the  Domus  Conversommy  founded  by  Henry  III.  and 
now  called  The  RoUsy  it  was  not  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  in  1377  had  lessened  the  number  of  converts,  that 
the  chapel  was  applied  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rolls 
and  records  in  chancery,  and  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  annexed  to  the  ofEce  of  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  chancery, 
who  is  since  called  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Stowe*s  Survey  of 
London,  p.  435 ;  Tanner's  Nott  Mon.  pp.  3ii^,  315.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  that,  as  the  original  destination  of 
the  house  was  for  a  very  different  purpose,  so  the  rolls  were 
only  lodged  in  its  chapel  as  in  any  other  public  office. 

1789,  iVo?'.  DtH. 
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CXVIIL   Public  Libraries  in  London  about  tbe  end  of  the  Seveiu 
teenth  Century* 

Mft.  Urban, 

Some  remarks  baring  lately  fallen  into  nay  hands,  amoiie 
other  MS.  papers,  relative  to  the  former  state  of  London,  i 
have  selected  the  following  on  the  subject  of  public  libfaries, 
as  they  stood  about  <the  beginning;  of  the  preseiit  century, 
whereby  some  of  yoi;fcr  correspondents  may  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  observing  and  conomunicating  to  tdie  pabiic  ttie 
diflerent  improvements  that  have  since  taken  place  in  tbm 
literary  repositories  of  this  celebrated  city. 

First,  of  those  in  the  Tower.  In  Wakefiekl  Tower  and 
tbe  White  Tower  are  vt«st  oumbers  of  record^  itelating  to 
monasteries,  &c.  «evet*ai  sta(te-papers  cuid  private  letters  of 
foreign  princes  to  the  English  court.  The  White  Tower 
was  originally  a  chapel  of  the  palace,  and  is  a  very  uacom* 
xuon  soit  of  a  structure. 

At  Westminster,  in  the  Exchequer,  the  records  are  in  tlie 
keeping  of  tbe  Lord  Treasurer.  H«re  are  preserved  the 
two  Domesday  books,  one  in  folio,  and  one  in  quarto. 
Powers  Repertory  of  Records,  in  quarto,  printed  in  1631^ 
contains  a  iarther  account  of  these  books. 

The  Pai'liamenft  Rolls  are  kept  in  an  old  stone  tower  in  the 
Old  Palace  Yard  in  Westminster ;  and  the  State  Papers^ 
from  the  tioie  of  Henry  VIIL  to  this  time  (about  1700),  ara 
kept  iu  the  6ne  built  gate  as  you  go  through  to  the  Cock* 
pit,  and  is  called  tlie  Papier  Oifice.  It  was  built  by  Henrjr 
VlIL  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  workmanship 
in  Europe  for  the  old  flint  work ;  and  it  is  reported  thai 
Hans  Holbein  was.  the  architect. 

The  papers  mention  Sir  Robert  Cotten's  library,  now  sa 
usefully  displayed ;  therefore  I  shall  pass  over  to  the  hbrary 
deposited  in  the  great  cloister  #f  the  abbey-  It  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Bi^op  of  Lin* 
poln,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  learning  in  his  day.  He 
purchased  most  of  the  books  of  the  heirs  of  one  Baker,  of 
iligbgate,  and  founded  it  for  public  use  every  day  in  term* 
time,  Irom  nine  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  By  negligence  many  of  the  MSS.  were 
burnt;  amongst  which  was  the  pompous  and  curious  Book 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of 
£ngland. 

There  was  also  a  library  at  St«  James's,  mostly  collected 
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by  Leiand  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  and  intended  for  the 
studies  of  the  princes  of  the  blot)d.  '  Our  English  kin^s  had 
also  several  other  libraries  j  as  one  at  Whitehall,  anotner  at 
Hampton-court,  at  Nonesuch,  Windsor,  Oatland,  Green- 
wich, &c. ;  but  this  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief.  The  keeping  of  it  in  the  several  kings' 
reigns  has  been  by  Leiand,  Delay ne,  Traherne,  Ascbam, 
Patrick,  Young,  and  Dr.  Bentley.  Most  of  the  papers  on 
this  subject  are  interlarded  with  pieces  of  printed  paper, 
carrying  on  the  account  in  the  following  manner,  and  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  press.  Such  as  appeared 
worth  while,  I  have  detached,  and  arranged  in  cnronolo- 
gical  procession,  as  follows  : 

At  Lambeth  Palace,  over  the  cloister,  is  a  well-fumished 
library.  The  oldest  of  thje  books  were  the  Lord  Dudley's, 
Earl  of  Leicester;  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
augmented  by  several  archbishops  of  that  see.  It  had  a 
great  loss  in  being  deprived  of  Archbishop  Sheldon's,  an  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Missals,  Breviaries,  Psalters,  Primers, 
&c.  relating  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  as  also  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft's. 

There  was  formerly  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in  and  walled, 
not  far  from  St.  James's,  near  Leicester  Fields,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Prince  Henry,  for  the  exercise  of  arms,  which 
be  much  delighted  in ;  and  there  was  a  house  built  at  one 
etid  of  it  for  an  armory,  and  a  well-furnished  library  of  all 
«orts  of  books  relating  to  feats  of  arms,  chivalry,  military 
afiairs,  encamping,  fortification,  the  best  that  could  be  got 
of  that  kind,  and  in  all  languages,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of 
the  prince,  who  had  a  learned  librarian,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot.  It  was  called  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  continued 
till  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  and  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Gerrard,  who  let  the  ground  out  to 
build  on  about  the  year  1677. 

Gray's  Inn  had  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
that  society,  most  of  them  telating  to  the  laws  and  history 
of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  church  yard  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr. 
Thomas  Tenison,  then  rector,  since  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, built  a  noble  structure,  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  .placing  of  the  books  and  lights.  It  was  begun  and 
finished  in  the  year  168—,  and  by  him  well  furnished  with 
the  best  modern  books  in  most  faculties,  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  England.  There  any  student,  of  what  country  soever 
(first  giving  in  hi>  name  ^nd  place  of  abode)„  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  study. 
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trincoln's  Inn  library  ivns  much  angmented  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  amongst  which  are  many  valuable  MSS.  of  hb 
6u'n  hand-writing. 

The  two  Temples  have  each  a  library.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
jCoke,  gave  most  (if  not  ail)  of  his  excellent  MSS.  of  law 
and  history  to  the  Inner  Temple.  The  Middle  Temple  i« 
frequently  resorted  to ;  Walter  Williams,  Esq.  is*  the  pre- 
^nt  library-keeper  there. 

Ill  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  is  the  treasury  of 
their  records,  charters,  laws,  privileges,  acts  of  commoa 
cotincil,  their  paper  books  in  the  Chamberlain's  office; 
some  are  very  ancient,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  custody 
of  tbe»r  town-^lerk.  There  are  great  variety,  and  worthy 
the  sight  of  the  curious. 

Sioii  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  White,  Vicar  of  St* 
Dunstan  in  the  West ;  bilt  most  of  thehr  books  were  destrojred 
by  the  lire  of  ia&6.  The  few  that  exist  from  that  time  were 
saved  by  the  industry  of  the  librarian.  It  has  siiice  been 
re-built,  and  is  situarte  in  London  Wall.  A  catalogue  of  the 
books  was  taken  some  years  ago,  and  printed  in  ^to.  It  is 
for  the  use  of  the  London  clergy,  and  is  open  at  this  day.    ' 

The  library  of  St.  PauPs  school  is  another  within  the  walls, 
and  was  founded  by  De^n  Colet,  and  re^built  by  the  Com- 

{)any  of  Mercers.    It  is  at  present  supplied  by  contributions 
rom  the  scholars  and  others ;  but,  upon  the  whole  is  on  the 
decay. 

lu  the  days  of  King  Edward  VL  in  the  chapel  called  the 
Lord  MaycH'^s  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall,  was  a  large 
library,  all  MSS;  they  were  borrowed  (with  an  intent  never 
to  be  returned)  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  furnish  his  study 
in  his  pompons  house  in  the  Strand.  They  are  reported  to 
be  five  cart  loads.  I  mention  this  to  inform  my  reader,  that 
jthe  city  had  then  a  public  library,  besides  others  that  were 
within  the  walls,  as  at  the  Grey  Friars  in  Newgate- street, 
now  called  Christ  church;  containing  a  great  many  MSS; 
to  which  Whiuinston  was  a  benefactor,  as  by  a  gift  of  £^ 
Lyra,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

In  the  Herald's  office  is  a  curious  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  heraldry,  arms,  ceremonies,  coronations,  marriages, 
funerals,  christenings,  and  visitations,  of  several  counties  in 
England.  Many  of  their  best  books  were  stolen  during  the^ 
civil  wars ;  but  they  have  been  since  furnished  with  others 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Vincent's  collection,  bought  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Weston,  in  Warwickshire.  They  have, 
au  ancient  Nennius  on  vellum,  and  Robert,  of  Gloucester,  lux 
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old  rhymer,  who  Hved  ib  the  days  of  Kin^  Edward  III. ;  it  is 
a  chi-onicle  of  England  from  its  first  inhabiting  to  his  ttmey 
and  the  only  ancient  copy  we  have  in  Engiand.  It.were  to 
be  wished  they  had  all  the  French,  ItaJian,  Spanish,  Gernian, 
and  Flemish  books,  on  the  like  subjects.  Their  books  are 
kept  ill  cupboards  with  shutters,  or  doors  locked  up  verjr 
neatly.  Several  |>articalar  persoos  belonging  to  tbe  office 
have  good  collections.  Mr.  Gore  printed  a  catalogue  at 
Oxford,  in  quarto,  of  all  their  books  relating  to  heraldry 
and  antiquities.  The  books  in  the  Pren^tHre-office  are 
too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  hete,  ana  their  utility  too 
obvious  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  White  Friars  spared  no  eost  to  procure  books,  and 
their  collection  must  be  large  and  cboioe.  Bale,  oae  of 
their  fraternity,  saitb,  that  no  book  was  .to  be  aold  but  they 
had  their  emissaries  to  buy  it.  The  Carmelites  engrossed  a& 
the  books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  and  it  is  probable 
all  other  orders  did  the  like ;  so  that  a  layman,  though  he 
had  both  mouey  and  learning,  had  but  yerv  few  fall  into  his 
bands ;  so  that  books  and  learning  were  seldom  to  be  found 
out  of  a  monastery. 

Since  the  demolition  of  Gresham  College,  the  books  have 
not  been  so  fairly  displayed  as  they  were  when  this  survey 
seems  to  have  been  taken.  However,  as  some  other  corre- 
spondent can  better  rejoreaeot  their  present  state,  we  shall 
pass  over  to 

The  College  of  Pb}'sicians,  in  Warwidc-lane,  who  have 
a  numerous  collection,  among  which  are  Mn  Selden's  books, 
with  the  library  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Doncaster,  and  otheK  of 
their  members,  left  them  in  remembrance<i 

Christ-church,  formerly  the  Grey  Friars,  hath  a  neat  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  besides  a  col- 
lection of  mathematical  instruments,  ^obes,  ships,  with  ait 
their  rigging,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lads  designed  for  the 
sea ;  and  in  their  counting-house  is  the  picture  of  Edward 
VI.  their  founder,  by  Hans  Holbein ;  and  in  the  great  hall  a 
noble  representation  of  King  James  H.  sitting  on  his  throne, 
with  most  of  the  nobility,  privy  council,  chancellor,  gover- 
nors, lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  cii^*,  the  officers  of 
tlie  house,  boys  and'girJs  on  their  knees^  &c.  all  done  from 
the  life,  by  the  lamous  Signior  Verrio. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants  have  a  church  in  Austin 
Friars,  for  whicJi  Edward  VI.  granted  a  patent.  They  have 
a  neat  library  for  tiie  use  of  foreien  Protestants  and  their 
clergy,  containing  many  original  letters  in  MS.  never  yet 
printed,  of  the  first  Reformers.    The  Ten  Commandmenu 
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there  are  said  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens. 

The  French  church  in  Threadneedle-street,  granted  also 
by  patent  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had  a  library  before  the 
Fire  of  London ;  and  Minshew  mentions  them  to  have  sub- 
scribed to  his  Dictionary.  What  remains  of  this  original 
collection,  with  the  libraries  of  some  of  their  divines,  and 
other  literary  gifts,  are  now  deposited  in  the  vestry  of  the 
new  French  church,  belonging  to  the  same  congregation, 
meeting  at  the  corjier  of  Church-street,  in  Brick-lane, 
Spital-helds. 

Dulwich  College,  erected  by  John  Alleyn,  who  formerly 
had  been  a  strolling  player.  There  is  a  library,  in  which  ia 
a  collection  of  plays  given  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  was  bred 
a  bookseller,  and  kept  a  shop  at  the  end  of  Turnstile-alley, 
which  was  at  first  designed  for  a  'Change  for  the  vending  of 
Welsh  frizes,  flannels,  &c.  as  is  still  visible  to  be  seen  by 
the  left  side  as  you  go  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  19 
now  divided  ;  it  is  turned  with  arches.  Cartwright  was  an 
excellent  player,  and,  besides  his  plays,  gave  them  many 
excellent  pictures.  I  have  seen  there  a  view  of  London, 
taken  by  MnNorden  in  1603;  on  the  bottom  is  the  view  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.     I  never  saw  another  of  them. 

The  Jews,  in  Bevis  Marks,  had  a  library  of  considerable 
value  in  their  synagogue,  relating  to  their  ceremonials  and 
Talmudical  worship ;  but  some  narrow  minds  among  them 
conceiving  that,  if  these  books  should  get  into  the  hands  of 
Christians,  they  would  be  disgraced  by  shameful  transla- 
tions, agreed  among  themselves  to  cause  them  to  be  burnt ; 
•for  which  purpose  they  employed  some  of  their  scribes,  or 
tephilim  writers,  to  examine  into  the  correctness  of  tha 
copies;  and  receiving  a  report  agreeable  to  their  wishes, 
they  had  them  conveyed  to  Mile  End,  where  they  were  alL 
destroyed  in  a  kiln  ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  their  maxim  ever  to 
in^ke  waste  paper  of  the  Sacred  Language. 

The  Barber-surgeons  have  made  a  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  anatomy,  which  is  in  their  hall  in  MonkwelUstreet. 
There  is  the  picture  of  King  Henry  VIIL  giving  the  charter 
to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants,  and  sitting  on  his 
throne.  It  was  painted  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  is  an  admira-  ' 
ble  piece. 

William  Pety  t,  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Esq.  Keeper  of  the 
Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  1707,  left  by 
Jiis  la^t  will  and  testament  a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS, 
and  printed  books  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  tpember, 
as  also  (50l.  for  erecting  a  room  for  depositing  them  in; 
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and  tbey  have  built  a  very  <;urious  room  adjoining  to  ibrir 
hall)  which  is  almost  finished.  This  collection  consists  of 
many  great  curiosities  in  antiquity,  history  and  parliamentary 
affairs.  It  is  hoped  that  public  generosity  will  improve 
this  noble  beginning.  It  would  soon  be  a  very  complete 
library,  if  every  member  of  that  honourable  society  would 
only  present  one  book  every  year. 

Books  sold  by  auction  by  good  catalogues,  and  classical 
arrangements  of  great  libraries,  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time,  have  disseminated  more  bibliographical 
knowledge,  and  served  the  general  cause  of  letters  much 
better,  than  all  the  enormous  collections  avariciously  with- 
held  in  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  our  Gothic  ances- 
tors. However,  we  must  tliank  them  for  preserving,  at 
least,  the  seeds  of  that  knowledge  which  so  brightly  distin- 
guishes the  present  period. 

1 7  90,  July.  Henrt  Lemoike. 


CXIX.    Curiosities  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Mr.  Urban, 

If  you  do  not  deem  the  following  desultory  remarks  on  the 
ancient  state  of  London  an  intrusion  upon  more  important 
matter,  the  transcriber  will,  and  some  of  your  readers  may, 
thank  you  for  their  insertion.  MintUiaj  though  in  them- 
selves trifling,  afford  pleasure,  and  are  of  some  impoi-tance, 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  often  more  affected  by  small 
and  imperceptible  objects,  than  by  such  as  by  their  magni- 
tude ingross  our  whole  attention  for  a  while. 

Yours^  &c. 

HSMRrLEMOIIfE. 

When  Henry  VIII.  took  possession  of  York  Palace, 
finished  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  left  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster,  but  first  he  made  it  a  city  by  act  of  parliament 
He  also  built  the  Cock-pit  and  the  Tennis-court;  cock- 
fighting  being  peculiar  to  England;  but  tennis  was  a  diver- 
sion introduced  from  France  about  the  time  of  Heniy  V. 
To  beautify  this  new  jialace  of  Whitehall,  he  built  the  gate- 
way next  the  Banqueting-house,  to  have  the  convenience  of 
a  gallery  into  the  Park,  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies,  to 
see  the  sport  of  tilts  and  .tournaments,  which  was  performed 
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on  lolemn  days.  The  gateway  was  built  and  desired  b\r 
Hans  Holbein,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  flint-work 
in  Europe.  In  Whitehall  are  several  pieces  of  the  same 
sort  as  at  the  Banqueting-house.  This  flint  chequer-work 
came  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
On  this  gate  are  the  busts  of  four  emperors  on  each  side, 
worth  notice  for  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanship.  They 
are  made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  a  kiln,  and  afterwards 
glazed  like  fine  earthenware,  but  after  another  manner; 
and  some  part  gilt  with  gold  like  enamelling,  which  makes 
it  hold  as  it  does.  The  further  gateway  has  also  some  figures 
of  the  like  nature,  but  not  so  well  performed,  being  made 
of  bisket^ware,  that  is,  a  white  clay,  and  glazed  like  potter's 
ware. 

This  the  workmen  called  stone- ware,  much  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VHI.  and  of  King  James  I.  as  might  have 
been  seen  by  Dean  Colet's  head  in  Paul's  school,  and 
likewise  bis  monument 'in  Paul's  church,  now  destroyed  by 
lire,  and  several  of  the  same  kind  at  Hampton  Court.  One 
remains  in  the  wall  of  the  Duke  of  Britanny's  house  in  Little 
Britain,  where  Mr. Norton  the  printer  lived.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft  is  John  Stow's  monument,  baked  and 
painted  to  the  life,  as  Dean  Colet's,  set  up  about  1605. 

As  for  the  glazing  or  enamellin|^  of  such  figures.  Stow, 
in  his  Survey  of  London,  speaks  of  the  spire-steeple  of  St« 
•John's,  Jerusalem,  which  was  enamelled  with  several  co- 
lours, as  azure  and  gold,  which  made  a  noble  show  to  the 
North  parts  of  London,  and  was  the  only  ornament  on  that 
side  the  city,  of  which  he  much  laments  the  downfall.  On 
the  West  side  of  Aldgate,  new  built  1610,  there  was  found 
an  old  Roman  coin,  which,  being  preserved,  was  car\'ed  out 
in  stone  very  fine,  and  worth  observation.  On  the  front  of 
•several  old  timber  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  the 
figures  of  several  Roman  emperors,  but  most  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  These,  I  conceive,  were  found  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  those  houses;  and  some  persons,  delighting 
in  antiquity,  had  them  made  larger  in  moulds  to  take  off  the 
xeverse,  and  so  fixed  them  upon  the  houses.  This  may  be 
seen  against  St.  Andrew's  church,  in  Holbom. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  formed  a  most  incomparable  coliec<* 
tion  of  antiquities,  consisting  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds, 
gathered  from  all  nations.  After  his  death,  some  of  hi» 
statues  fell  into  the  hands  of  builders,  who  set  them  up  to 
ornament  their  new  erections  in  Cuper^s  Gardens.  What 
became  of  the  rest  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  was  reported  they 
wjsre  hid  under  ground,  in  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot,  ift 
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the  court-yard  of  Tart-lrall,  where  formerly  was  a  galleryof 
old  pictures,  the  most  ancient  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom. 

There  were  several  ancient  statues  in  the  Privy-garden; 
and  the  gladiator  that  stood  in  the  Park  is  removed  to 
Hampton-court.  In  Somerset-house  garden  are  some  few 
kntique  figures,  and  an  ancient  stone  chair. 

As  for  modern  statues,  there  are  those  of  King  James  IF. 
cast  in  hraiis,  in  the  square  at  Chelsea  College  and  at  White- 
hall;  King  Charles  I.  on  horsehack  at  Charing-cross ;  the 
four  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  L  King 
Charles  T.  and  II,  (carved  by  Bnshnel)  at  Temple-bar; 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  West  side  of  Ludgate;  on  the  East, 
King  Lud  and  his  two  sons.  At  Aldersgate,  on  the  North 
^ide,  is  the  true  portraiture  of  King  James  I.  ou  horseback, 
in  his  habit  as  he  came  to  England,  which  is  much  commend- 
ed ;  it  was  carved  by  Mr.  Christmas  ;  on  the  South  side  be 
is  in  his  robes,  but  lately  gone  to  decay. 

There  is  a  piece  of  the  Resurrection,  carved  in  bas-re- 
lief, over  the  gateway  of  the  church  yard  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holboni,  in  Shoe-lane,  not  far  from  the  church,  mnch  ad- 
mired by  the  curious.  It  has  latel}'  been  coloured*  over,  to 
preserve  it,'  which  has  taken  much  from  the  sharpness  of 
it.  It  has  been  imitated  at  the  gates  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East. 

At  the  Stocks  Market  is  the  figure  of  King  Chai^Ies  IL  in 
marble,  treading  down  a  Turk.  It  was  cut  at  Leghorn,  m 
Italy,  and  reported  to  be  designed  for  Cromwell,  but  bought 
loy  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  and  set  up  at  his  charge. 

On  the  South  frant  of  the  Royal  Exchange  are  the  statues 
of  King  Charles  I.  and  II.  very  much  esteemed;  and  in  tba 
centre  the  statue  of  King  Charles  II.  Cajsar-Iike,  cut  in 
marble,  set  on  a  pedestal,  cut  by  the  famous  G.  Gibbons,  h 
is  engraved  and  printed  on  a  large  aheet  by  P.  Vanderbank. 
There  are  the  statues  of  several  of  our  Kings  and  Queens 
done  by  several  artists ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  wulks 
is  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Giesbam,  founder  of  this  Ex- 
change, in  his  proper  habit. 

The  figures  of  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
£ing  Charles  I.  over  the  South  passage  into  Guildhall,  are 
worthy  of  observation. 

On  Aldgate  are  heads  done  after  two  antique  medals  found 
jit  the  digging  the  foundation  for  new  building  that  gate,  iir 
^tbe  year  1610. 

At  Christ  Church  are  the  statues  of  King  Edward  V  L  the 
founder,  and  Kipg  Charles  IL  founder  of  the  Matbetaiatical 
<^cliOol. 
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Orer  the  gateway  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  the  Lame 
Hospital,  next  Siuitiifielci,  is  the  statue  of  King  Heury  VI. 
xbe  founder. 

At  Aske's  Hospital,  near  Hoxton,  are  the  statues  of  the 
founder,  in  his  gown  ;  and  over  the  gate  old  Copiostone,  and 
another  old  man,  in  their  alms-gowns. 

In  the  square  at  Soho,  called  Monmouth  Square,  is  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and  in  Queen's  Square  at 
Westminster,  near  the  Park,  is  the  figure  of  Queen  Anne; 
and  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden  are  several  figures. 

Those  in  the  Queen's  Garden  at  St.  James's,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  house  in  the  Park,  de- 
serve a  curious  inspection. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall  are  six  figures  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  thQ 
Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Kif)g  Ste- 
phen, with  crowns  on  their  heads  ;  and  on  either  side  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  hall,  the  rest  down  to  Richard  the  Second's 
time,  he  being  the  builder  of  the  hall,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
device  of  a  hart  round  the  verge  of  the  wall,  and  the  arms; 
held  by  angels  carved. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Abbey  have  been  variety  of  figures 
of  our  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Abbots ;  some  remain  to  this 
day,  particularly  that  of  King  James  the  First,  set  up  at  his 
first  coming  to  England.  In  the  abbey  church  are  very  many 
monuments  of  our  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  the  bjooj, 
dukes,  earls,  bishops,  abbots,  &c!.  for  which  I  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Keepe's  book,  where  are  all  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs, 
Vihoy  had  he  met  with  encouragement  in  his  life-time,  would 
have  had  many  of  them  drawn,  to  be  engraved,  for  a  folio 
volume,  as  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  done  St.  PauTs.  Mr. 
Sandford's  Genealogy  of  the  kings  of  England  is  now  pub- 
lishing, with  several  additions.  In  it  are  the  monuments  of 
the  kings,  queens,  and  their  children,  &c.  and  some  part 
of  the  church  in  perspective;  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel, 
with  his  and  his  queen's  monument.  This  was  an  admirai)le 
piece  of  building,  and  called  by  our  antiquary  Leiand  thtt 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Mr.  Sandlbrd  also  did  tlia 
coronations  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  ,King  James 
the  StMiond,  with  several  views  of  the  body  of  the  church 
and  Wtistminster  Hall.  When  a  person  has  once  viewed 
tiiis  cathedral,  this  book  will  be  a  great  h(3ip  to  him. 

The  funeral  monuments  here,  their  designs  and  sculp- 
tures in  marble,  and  tliose  cast  in  brass,  exceed  any  in 
Kurope,  and  well  dcscrvi!  to  i)e  often  and  critically  inspetaed; 
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In  Henry  the  Seventh^s  Chapel,  when  you  lift  up  yx>ur  eyes, 
you  will  find  a  great  number  of  figures  at  length,  in  vanetv 
of  habits,  as  prophets,  kings,  evangelists,  apostles,  patrT- 
archs,  fathers,  saints,  &c.  at  length. 

Turning  up  the  seats  of  the  stalls,  you  will  find  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  workmanship,  taken  notice  of  by  very  few;. 
The  pavement  in  the  high  altar  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  made  at  the  cost  of  William  de  Ward,  alias 
M/^rrin,    then  Abbot    of   Westminster,    afterwards    Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  (he   being  buried  before  the  high 
ultar).     He  brought  with  him  from  Rome  certain  workmen 
called  lapidaries,  and  rich  stones,  as  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli, 
jasper,  &c.  of  which  that  excellent  piece  of  workmanship 
was  composed,  with  several  Latin  verses.     See  Weaver's 
"  Funeral  Monuments,"  p.  232.    He  died  A,  D.  1283.    That 
most  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Talman,  hath  lately  drawn 
and  coloured  it,  in  order  to  preserve  it  to  posterity.     He 
also  made  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  shrine  about  the  same 
time,  in  Mosaic  work,  the  like  rarely  to  be  seen,  though  I 
have  seen  several  pieces  of  serpentine  stone  taken  up  at  the 
West  end  of  St.  JPauPs,  when  they  dug  for  the  foundation, 
which  were  wrought  into  several  forms  for  a  pavement, 
though  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  was  without  doubt  a  part  of 
a  pavement  to  some  chapel  in  ancient  times,  I  mean  since 
Cnristianity.   I  have  seen  several  pieces,  but  all  serpentine, 
and  the  pavement  was  in  knotwork,  as  appears  by  the  several 
forms,  some  half-round,  oblong,  triangular,  &c.  &c. 

About  the  year  1690  lived  a  Mr.  John  Conyers,  a  great 
antiquary,  especially  in  those  things  that  related  to  London. 
At  the  beginning  of  its  re -building  he  made  it  his  business 
to  inquire  of  the  labourers  who  dug  foundations  what  they 
found,  and  gave  them  encouragement  to  save  them  for  him, 
especially  old  money,  many  weapons,  &c.  In  St.  Paul's, 
at  the  West  end,  he  had  a  great  Roman  utensil ;  also  in 
Goodman's  Fields;  and  a  collection  well  stored  with  antiqui- 
ties both  in  art  and  nature,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  that 
way.  He  purchased  whatever  was  out  of  course  that  cama 
to  bis  hands ;  and  sometimes  those  that  sold  old  iron,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  rarity  not  to  be  seen  in  an  age.  He  bad 
his  circular  walks  about  London,  and  visited  the  booksellers^ 
shops,  and  collected  many  rare  MSS.  as  well  as  printed 
books.  He  also  inspected  most  of  the  gravel-pits  near 
London,  to  please  his  curiosity  with  Nature's  variety  in  the 
diiferent  sorts  and  shapes  of  stones. 

About  the  year  1689,  in  a  gravel-pit  not  far  from  the  sigo 
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of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  he  discovered  the  carcase  of  an  ele- 

Ehant,  and  I  saw  part  of  it  dug  out,  and  what  remained  he 
ought  of  the  worlcmen.  This  he  was  of  opinion  had  not  lain 
there  ever  since  the  flood,  but  since  the  Romans;  for  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  as  mentioned  by.  the  learned  Selden  on 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  and  near  this  place,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Britons  and  Romans ;  for  in  the  same 
pit  he  found  the  head  of  a  British  spear,  not  of  metal,  but 
flint,  which  is  now,  amongst  other  rarities,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  University  College  in 
Oxford.  ^  Out  of  Mr.  Conyers's  collection  have  been  raised 
some  others  of  great  value,  being  much  improved  in  many 
respects.  Of  these  Mr.  Kemp's  was  the  prmcipal.  It  was 
the  first  that  was  publiciv  shewn  in  London.  This  collection 
was  deposited  near  the  llay-market^  and  consisted,  in  brief, 
of  the  following  articles : 

A  vast  variety  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities, 
both  artificial  and  natural. 

His  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  were  very  valuable^ 
not  only  for  the  number,  but  the  scarceness  of  them,  and 
his  great  judgment  in  distinguishing  counterfeits  front 
originals. 

He  had  several  apcient  Egyptian  Gods  in  metal,  divers 
sorts  of  stones  and  artificial  earth,  two  ancient  mummies  in 
their  wooden  coffins,  the  heads  of  a  man  and  woman  carved 
on  the  outside  of  the  coffins.  You  might  discern  the  folds 
of  the  linen,  their  painted  hieroglyphicks,  and  several  of 
their  seals  some  thousand  years  old. 

He  had  great  variety  of  Grecian  antiquities,  as  their  gods, 
inscriptions  on  marble,  and  others. 

Several  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  Gods ;  others  in 
brass,  and  thirty-four  marble  inscriptions,  originals;  rare 
marble  urns,  curiously  carved  ;  variety  of  others  in  glass 
and  brass,  enamelled,  and  in  several  sorts  of  earth,  and  dl« 
vers  shapes  and  fashions. 

In  his  presses  were  variety  of  instruments  used  by  the 
ancients  in  their  sacrifices  and  burials,  as  lamps,  fibulas  in 
brass,  seals  and  rings  of  divers  fashions. 

And  a  good  collection  of  books,  particularly  on  chemistry 
and  mineralogy;  some  Oriental  MSS.;  with  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gaillard's  collections,  and  part  of  Lord  Cartwright's. 

The  beginning  of  a  century  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  present  has  been  fertile  in 
improvements.  We  now  verge  towards  its  conclusion  ;  and 
the  acquisitions  to  the  general  stock  of  learning  are  no  where 
snore  perceivable  than  in  your  useful  Compilation.    There^ 
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as  in  a  graduated  scale,  we  plainly  discern  the  various  de- 
grees of  refinement  in  human  knowledge;  and  rise,  as  k 
were,  to  the  perfection  of  the  present  period  by  the  most 
pleasing  ascent.  May  you  continue  your  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and,  keeping  pace  with  time,  only  end 
with  the  existence  of  matter! 

1790,  Oct.  H.  L. 


CXX.    Curious  Tenure  at  Chingfordy  Essex. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sandwich,  ApiHl  19. 

In  turning  over  some  old  family  papers  of  my  grandfather 
Bunce's  (many  years  ago  rector  of  Chingford  cum  Pitsey, 
in  Essex),  I  found  the  inclosed  MS.  If  it  contains  any  thing 
worth  notice,  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

To  whom  this  was  addressed  I  cannot  say,  but  plainly  to 
Some  person  then  compiling  the  history  of  that  county. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  BUNCE. 

Sir,  Chingfordy  Nov.  . . ,  1721. 

**  Being  an  absolute  stranger  to  you,  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  treat  you  not  in  character ;  but  understanding  that 
you  are  publishing  a  History  of  Essex,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
transmit  to  you  an  account  of  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
perhaps  particular.  There  is  in  my  parish  of  Chingford  a 
farm,  of  about  twenty  pounds  a  year,  for  which  every  pro- 
prietor is  to  pay  the  rector  homage  once  at  his  instance. 
Mr.  Haddon,  the  present  owner,  shewed  me  proofs  of  it 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  tim^,  inclusive,  to  my  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  subjoined  form  :  which  notice  you  would  have  had 
from  me  sooner,  but  that  Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Commons 
undertook  to  transmit  a  copy  of  what  I  now  send  you.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  was  fast  summer,  or  the  summer  be* 
fore  ;  but,  not  knowing  whether  he  has  done  it  or  not,  you 
will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  this.  I  must  be  so  just 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  as  to  let  you  know,  that  when  some  warm 
people  in  the  company  objected  against  giving  you  any 
assistance,  upon  the  score  of  your  being  a  Dissenter,  he 
handsomely  maintained  that  that  had  no  relation  to  history. 
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"  I. have  taken  the  freedom  to. entertain  both  the  pre- 
ceding and  present  Bishop  of  London  with  my  piivate  con- 
jecture about  the  origin  of  such  a  custom ;  which  is,  that 
Henry  VIII.  might  have  taken  that  farm  from  the  ancient 
glebe,  and,  giving  it  to  his  fillconer  or  huntsman,  might,  by 
way  of  atonement,  have  put  this  feather  in  the  churches  cap ; 
for  Henry  VIII.  was  not  without  a  seat  or  two  in  this  parish. 
The  farm  joins  to  a  glebe  grove,  and  the  homage  carries  all 
the  air  of  a  falconer  or  huntsman.  If  you  think  tit  upon  this, 
or  any  other  account,  to  write  to  me,  piease  to  direct  to 
Mr.  Haslewood,  at  Mr.  Bendysh*s,  against  Princes-street, 
in  Bedford-row,  London. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Francis  Haslewood,  Rector  ibidem.^ 

*'  Bee  it  remembered,  that  the  three-and-twentieth  day 
of  October,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1655,  came  Samuell 
Haddon,  and  Mary  his  wyfe,  Edmond  Cotster,  his  man- 
servant, and  Martha  Walle,  his  maide-servant,  to  the  par- 
sonage of  Chingford,  at  the  commaund  of  Thomas  Wytham, 
Master  of  Artes,  and  rector  of  the  said  parsonage.  The 
said  Samuel  Haddon  did  his  homage  there,  and  paid  his 
reliefe  in  maner  and  forme  as  hereafter  followeth,  for  one 
tenement  at  Chingford  that  is  called  Scottes  Mayhewes>  . 
alias  Brendwood,  which  was  lately  purchased  of  Daniel! 
Thelwel,  Esq.  First,  the  said  Samuell  did  blowe  three 
blastes  with  a  home  at  the  said  parsonage,  and  afterward  re- 
ceived of  the  said  Thomas  W^ytham,  a  chicken  for  his  hawke, 
a  peck  of  oates  for  his  horse,  'a  loafe  of  bread  for  his  grey- 
hound, and  afterward  received  his  dinner  for  himselfe,  and 
also  his  wyfcj  his  man,  and  his  maide.  The  maner  of  his 
cominge  to  the  said  parsonage  was  on  horseback,  with-  his- 
hawke  on  his  fist,  and  his  gpreyhound  in  his  slippe.  And 
after  dinner  blew  three  blastes  with  bis  home  at  the  said 
parsonage,  and  then  paid  twelve-pence  of  lawfull  money  of 
England  for  his  reliefe,  and  so  departed*  All  these  sere- 
moij^yes  were  donne  for  the  homage  and  reliefe  of  the  said 
tenement  at  Chingford  Hatch^  called  Scottes  Mayhewes, 
alias  Brendwood,  as  before  hath  beene  accustomed  to  be 
donne  time  out  of  mind. 

"  Witnesses  to  the  performance  of  the   seremoneyea 
aforesaid, 

«  Ralph  e  Delle, 
<*  Jo.  Hette, 

1790,  Sep.  «*  John  Woodward," 
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CXXI.    Expences  of  Fox-hunting  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


Mr.  Urban, 

I^IaNY  gentlemen  fox-hunten  being  doubtless  readeis  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  will,  I  imagine,  contribute  to 
their  amusement,  to  apprize  them  of  the  style  and  expence 
of  their  favourite  diversion  almost  iive  hundred  years  £go ; 
and  the  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  of 
King  Edward  I.  anno  Domini  1299  and  1300,  will  afford  them 
much  information.  This  account,  with  prefatory  observa- 
tions, and  a  glossary  subjoined,  was  printed  not  long  since 
at  the  charge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  the  four 
ingenious  and  learned  members,  who  were  desired  to  su- 
perintend the  transcribing  and  publishing  of  this  curious 
manuscript,  executed  their  commission  with  fewer  mistakes 
than  could  well  have  been  expected  in  so  difficult  a  task* 
A  translation  of  the  articles  which  relate  to  fox-hunting  is 
inclosed ;  and,  to  accommodate  the  curious,  the  original 
Latin  shall  be  subjoined* 

P.  308.  Paid  to  William  de  Foxhunte,  the 
King's  huntsman  of  fbxes  in  divers  forests  and 
parks,  for  his  own  wages,  and  the  wages  of  his 
two  boys  to  take  care  of  the  dogs,  from  Nov. 
20th  to  the  19th  of  Nov.  following,  for  366 
days,  it  being  leap  year,  to  each  per  day  two- 
pence    ----.-..---•      ^.9     S    0 

Paid  to  the  same,  for  the  keep  of  twelve 
fox-dogs  belonging  to  the  King,  for  the  same 
time,  each  ^^^  per  day,  a  halfpenny      -      «      c£.9     3    O 

Paid  to  the  same,  the  expence  of  a  horse  to 
carry  the  nets,  from  Nov.  20th  to  the  last  day 
of  April,  163  days,  three-pence  per  day   -     -     (£.2     0    9 


*  la  the  Obserrations,  p.  xlr.  it  is  suggested  thit  the  allowance  vas  m 
ballpen QV  for  the  keep  of  each  Jitx ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  errors 
tbat  cao  be  imputed  to  tbe  respectable  quartetto  aboye-mentioned.  They 
may  have  fallen  into  it  from  being  in  the  habit  of  hunting  a  bag-fox;  but  it 
is  apprehended  ths^t,  in  the  year  referred  to,  foxes  were  so  numerous  m 
England,  that  (in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  chace)  it  was  not  requisite  to  use 
this  precaution,  or  that  of  Sir  Rdger  de  Covcrley,  who  owned  to  his  conS* 
dentUI  .friends  bis  having  turned  foxes  about  the  coQntry,  that  he  might 
itenali^e  himself  in  their  destructioOt 
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Paid  to  the  same,  the  expence  of  a  horse 
from  September  1st,  on  which  day  the  hunt- 
ing-season began,  after  the  dead^season,  to  the 
19th  of  November,  80  days,  at  three-pence 
per  day    -------^     -      -     -     «£.  I'OO 

P.  103.  Paid  to  William  d'  Blatherwyck, 
huntsman  of  the  King's  fox-dogs,  for  winter- 
shoes  for  himself  and  his  two  boys,  to  each  of 
them  two  shillings  and  four- pence     -      -      -      .£.0    7     0 

P.  317.  Paid  to  the  same,  for  his  habit 
during  the  present  year    -      -     -      -      --      ,£.0134 

Paid  to  the  same  for  habits  for  his  two  boys, 
ten  shiiUngs  each    --------.£.  100 

Total    -    c£.23     7     I 

If  these  sums  are  multiplied  by  fifteen,  there  will  be 
nearly  the  due  allowance  made  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  between  that  time  and  the  present*;  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  of  the  King's  annual  expence  under  this 
article  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-pence  of  our  money.  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  a  trivial  charge,  if  it  be  considered 
upon  how  small  a  scale  this  part  of  his  Majesty's  establish- 
ment was  formed ;  for  it  consisted  of  only  the  huntsman,  two 
boys,  twelve  dogsf,  and  one  horse  to  cairy  the  toils. 

Such  a  hunt,  though  honoured  by  the  title  of  royal,  would 
be  ridiculed  by  the  subscribers  to  a  modern  fox-hunt.  The 
cry  of  a  dozen  dogs  (qu.  terriers?)  could  make  but  a  slight 
impression  upon  the  ears  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  burst 
of  twenty-five  couple,  and  more,  of  bounds,  which  is  apt  ta 


*  This  calculation  is  made  without  taking  into  the  account  the  last  article, 
Hmouniingto  \L  45.  Oif.  which  appears  in  the  original  Latin  statement.     £. 

•{•  Besides  these  dogs,  there  is  no  other  mentioned  in  the  MS.  except  the 
kare-greyhoundy  leporar*  gfuar*,  at  p.  96. — Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  de- 
rives the  terra  greyhound  from  grig  kund,  (Saxon,)  can'is  Tenaticns;  though  a 
hunting-hound  seems  to  be  an  addition  too  general.  May  it  not  rather  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Frem  h  gruier,  in  Latin  gruaruts^  a  principal  officer  noticed 
in  the  forest  lavs;  thus  distinguishing  a  dog  that  must  bare  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  fleetness  in  coursing  in  an  uninclosed  country.  The  allow** 
ance  for  fetchiutj;  this  greybound  by  the  Khig's  command,  and  Keeping  it, 
was  ll.  48.  Od.  It  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be,  according  to  the  notion  of 
Chambers,  with  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  dogs,  that  they  were  stiled  grey^ 
or  gray  ;  but  green,  with  allusion  to  the  kind  of  ground  over  which  they  ge- 
oeraUy  ran,  would  not  have  been  un-apposite,  for  the  like  reason  that  ver- 
durers  of  forests  are  thus  denominated.  *'  Gmier,  Gallis,  apnd  qqos  idem, 
tecundum  locorum  discrimitu,  qui  verdieryjoreslier,  e^c,  ex  quibnspronum  est 
Tocls  etymon,  ex  Gcrmanico  nempe  grue/i,  vcl  groea,  viridi^;  vnd^  nostril 
^idarius,  idem  quod  gruuritt*,^*    Pu  Fresae,  ad  verbiuni 
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excite  so  great  an  ebullition  of  joy,  as  seems  for  a  time  t« 
deprive  them  of  their  senses,  and  stimulate  them  to  '*  o'er 
the  hedge  high-bound, — into  the  perilous  flood  bear  fear- 
less,— and  of  the  rapid  instinct  full,  rush  down  the  dangerous 
Weep.'* — This  choice  of  glorious  perils  was  not,  however, 
indulged  to  their  ancestors;  since  it  appears  from  the  entries, 
that  they  were  pedestrian  hunters. 

Mortua  seisona,  as  here  used,  ai'e  words  that  merit  our 
Attention.  To  the  generality  of  people,  the  warm  and  fer- 
tile months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  are  enlivening 
and  cheerful ;  thoggh  by  fox-hunters  of  former  days  it  was 
deemed  a  dead  season  of  the  year.  And  from  some  expres- 
sions that  have  occasionally  dropped  from  sportsmen  of  this 
class,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  epithet  d^ady  when  prefixed  to 
^summer,  is,  in  their  opinion,  pertinent  and  emphatic.  But 
it  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  that  the  late  revival  of  the  play 
with  bows  and  arrows  has  somewhat  lessened  the  torpidity 
of  the  hunter's  vacation. 

The  same  phrase  brings  to  my  mind  a  glaring  anachronism 
iadvanced  by  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  the  entertaining  papers 
^e  is  supposed  to  have  written  whilst  he  was  visiting  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley ;  who,  we  are  told,  hunted  almost  every 
day  in  the  first  fortnight  in  July :  an  idea  surely  as  incongru* 
bus,  and  to  a  farmer  as  horrid,  as  Sterling's  hot  buttered 
rolls  for  breakfast  in  that  month  was  to  Lord  Ogleby !  The 
conclusion  I  draw  from  this  lapse  of  the  pen  is,  that  Cover- 
lej'-hali  was  situated  at  either  Chelsea  or  Islington;  and  that 
Mr.  Spectator  was  not  ambling  upon  the  chaplain's  easy  pad, 
hut  walking  over  the  Five  Fields,  or  the  Spa  Fields, 'when 
he  had  in  view  the  imaginary  doubles  of  the  Hare*.  And 
perhaps  in  this  my  trailing  I  may  have  been  so  often  at  a 
<iault,  as  to  betrtiy  my  having  no  right  to  the  signature  of 

W,  p.  FoxHujn-i, 

P.  308.  Wiirp  de  Foxhunte,  venatori  Regis 
vulper'  venanti  in  divereis  forestis  et  parcis 
ad  vulpes,  pro  vadiis  suis,  et  duorum  garcio-.  • 
puui  custod*  canes  Regis  vulper',  a  20  die 
Novembr',  anno  presenti  28,  incipiente  usque 
19  diem  ejusdem  mensi?  anno  revoluto,  per 


*  Soe  Spccintor,  No.  116;  in  wliir.h  is  tho  following:  passajre :  *'  Sir  Roycr 
Ijcintr  Ht  present  too  old  tor  fox-hunting,  to  kern  himsdf  in  action  has  d:«- 
pos  -c!  of  his  hcafzlci,  and  gT)t  a  pack  of  sfop'hou una.** — Qu.  In  Addisoa's  dayS 
i^'us  it  the  praciicf  to  hnnt  fvxv,  trith  hca^es^  and  t  hart  tritb  itof-kain^(f 
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366  dies,  quia  annus  bissextilis,  cuilibet  per 

diem  2d.     -----------      .£.930 

Eiden^  pro  putiira  12  canum  Regis  vulper* 
pef  idem  tempos, pro  quolibet  per  diem  ob.  -     £,9     %    Q 

Eidem  pro  expens'  unius  equi  portantis  re- 
tia  sua,  a  20  die  Novemb',  anno  presenti  28, 
incipiente  usque  uUimum  diem  Apniis,  utro- 
que  compntato,  per  163  dies,  per  diem  3d.    -      J^,2    0    0 

Lid  em  pro  expens'  ejusdem  equi  portantis 
retia  niodo  predicto,  a  primo  die  Septembr', 
«]ut>  die  innipit  seisona  ad  venand'  ad  vulpes 
post  seisonam  mortuam  anni  presentis  usque 
1^  drem  Novembr*  anno  presente  finiente, 
utroque  computato,  per  80  dies,  per  diem  3d.     £.1     Q    O 

P.  103.  Wiil'mo  de  Blatherwyk,  venatori 
Regis  ad  vulpes,  pro  calciamentis  hiemalibus 
anni  presentis,  pro  se  et  garcionibus  suis,  cui- 
libet eorum  2s.  4d.     ------     -      -      <£.  0     7     O. 

P.  317.  Eidem,  pro  roba  sua  totius  anni 
presentis     ------.--•      -      ^.0  13     4 

Eidem,  pro  robis  duorum  garcioaum  suorum, 
pro  quolibet  10s.     -.--      -     -      -      •     ^.lO-O 

P.  96,  Henrico  de  Blakeburn,  eunti  per  pre- 
ceptum  Regis  pro  quodam  leporar'  gruar*  ad 
dpus  Regis  querend'  pro  expensis  suis  eundo, 
morando,  et  redeundo,  et  pro  putura  ejusdem 
leporar'  veniendo  ad  Regem  ;  per  manus  pro-  ■ 
prias  apud  Berewycum,  28  die  Decembris     -     £.1     4    0 

1790,  Sept. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Wiyichester^  Oct.  1 . 

If  the  Life  of  Man  he  shorty  as  it  is  termed  in  Scripture,  it 
is  a  wish  congenial  to  his  heart,  that  his  memory  at  least 
should  be  of  long  continuance.  This  sentiment  accounts  for 
the  universal  practice  of  raising  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and 
is  finely  illustrated  by  the  plaintive  Gray  : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetful ness  a  prej-, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  c'tn-  resigned  ; 
-  Left  tiie  warm  precincts  of  the  chearful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look,  behind  } 
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The  most  simple  and  natural  kind  of  Sepulchral  Mono^ 
menty  and  therefore  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  constsu 
in  a  mound  of  earth,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  raised  over  the  re* 
mains  of  the  deceased.  Of  such  monuments,  mention  is 
made  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  the  poeraa  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace ;  and  of  such,  instances  occur  in  evexy 
part  of  this  kingdom ;  especially  in  those  elevated  and  se« 
questered  situations  where  they  have  neither  been  defaced 
by  agriculture  nor  inundations*  It  has  often  been  »  subject 
of  surprise  to  me,  that,  in  an  age  marked  by  itft  taste  for 
Antiquarian  researches,  greater  attention  should  not  have 
been  paid  to  these  most  ancient  and  genuine  records  of  past 
ages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  sue* 
cessive  inhabitants  of  this  island  they  are  to  be  ascribed,  or 
whether,  in  fact,  they  are  the  work  of  more  than  one  peo- 
ple. This  can  only  be  done  by  an  examination  of  the  cod* 
tents  of  several  of  them  in  different  counties,  and  in  different- 
situations,  by  persons  whose  learning,  ingenuity,  and  atten- 
tion, qualify  them  for  the  task,  in  searching,  however, 
into  these  rude  memorials  of  our  forefathers,  the  true  anti- 
quary will  ever  respect  their  remains ;  and,  whilst  he  enters 
into  their  views  by  endeavouring  to  revive  their  memory, 
he  will  also  as  far  as  possible  consult  their  wishes,  in  leaving 
to  their  bones  their  ancient  place  of  sepulture. 

Having  been  lately  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  Dorsetshire, 
iDU  whose  estate  an  mcredible  number  of  these  barrows  are 
found,  he  kindly  complied  with  my  wishes  in  causing  sevenl 
of  them  to  be  opened*  I  shall  first  describe,  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  I  am  able,  the  contents  of  the  several  bar« 
rows ;  and  then  give  such  conjectures  as  occur  to  me,  con- 
Yseming  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged :  not  without  a 
view,  however,  that  greater  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  persons  whose  experience  and  information, 
in  this  branch  of  antiquarian  study,  are  superior  to  my  own. 

We  began  with  two  barrows  of  n&  great  dimensions  oppo- 
site to  East  Lullworth,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  that  is  met- 
with  in  the  ascent  up  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  with  a  bold  double  intreuchment,  of 
Roman  or  Barbaric  workmanship,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Flower* s  barrow.  If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the 
conjecture  of  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
derives  the  name  of  Flower's  barrow  from  a  supposed  Roman 
General  of  the  name  of  Flortis^  the  question  will  be  solved 
at  once  what  people  raised  this  strong  intrenchment ;  and  it 
will  afford  some  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  the  barrows 
below  contained  Roman  remains.    But  we  ara  to  observe, 
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that  he  prodaces  no  proof  whatever  of  any  Roman  General 
of  the  name  of  Florus  ever  having  been  in  those  parts ;  nor 
does  the  figure  of  the  camp  affect  the  Roman  quadrangle, 
but  seems  rather  to  humour  the  natural  shape  of  the  niU. 
Indeed  part  of  it,  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  appears  to 
have  sunk  below  its  original  level,  while  no  small  portion  of 
it  has  fallen  into  the  sea  below,  which,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet,  is  for  ever  undermining  its  rocky  base.  In 
these  two  barrows  we  found  promiscuously  scattered  perfect 
human  teeth,  burnt  human  bones,  together  with  those  of 
animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the  jaw-bones  of  horses  or  oxen, 
teeth  of  the  same  animals,  tusks  of  boars,  small  round  stones 
of  the  Portland  kind  not  bigger  than  children's  marbles, 
pointed  stones  that  possibly  have  been  the  heads  of  weapons, 
certain  lumps  of  corroded  metal,  seeminglv  iron,  but  of  an 
undetermined  shape,  a  {ew  particles  of  yellow  metal,  which 
being  lost  could  not  undergo  the  assay,  some  crumbling 
pieces  of  dark-coloured  unburnt  urns,  together  with  a  few 
lumps  of  brick  or  earthenware,  that  appeared  to  have  been 
well  burnt.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  perceived  a  consider* 
able  quantity  of  fine,  rich,  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
mouldiness  between  the  particles,  which  must  have  been 
fetched  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  I  have  in« 
variably  found  strewed  over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these 
ancient  sepulchres.    The  bottom  of  one  of  these  graves  was 

Eaved  with  large,  round  stones,  that  had  been  worked  smooth 
y  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  which  apparently  had  been 
fetched  from  the  adjacent  shore. 

From  the  confused  state  in  which  we  found  the  contents 
of  these  two  barrows,  which  indeed  were  situated  near  what 
had  formerly  been  an  inhabited  spot,  as  the  name  oi  Arish 
Mill  indicates,  we  were  satisfied  they  had  been  in  some  past 
time  disturbed  :  we  therefore  determined  to  make  our  next 
research  in  a  more  remote  and  inaccessible  situation.  With 
this  view  we  pitched  upon  a  large  barrow,  being  twelve  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  two  hundred  in  circumference, 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty  mountain  about  mid- 
ivay  between  the  Points  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  Islands. 
This  tumulus  is  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  ai  Ham* 
bury^taut^  or  toote^  the  first  of  which  words  I  conjecture, 
may  be  the  name  of  the  chieftain  there  buried,  while  the 
other  two  appear  to  be  the  corruption  of  Saxon  and  British 
words  expressive  of  a  barrow.  Many  of  the  same  articles 
were  found  on  the  surface  and  at  the  extremities  of  this,  as 
in  the  former  barrows,  such  as  burnt  hnman  bones,  bits  of 
netal,  &c. :  but  on  our  approaching  to  the  centre,  at  about 
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Ihe  depth  of  four  feet  from  t|ye  surface,  a  skeleton  appeared 
in  perfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the  North,  but 
so  tender,  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least  pressure; 
its  posture,  which  was  tliat  of  a  person  sleeping  on  his  side, 
with  the  feet  rather  drawn  up,  one  hand  resting  on  its  breast, 
the  other  on  its  hip,  prevented  it  from  being  accurately 
measured.  The  account  of  the  people,  however,  employea 
in  digging,  we  found  afterwards  bad  magnified  it  to  the  size 
of  seven,  and  even  of  eight  feet.  But  what  may  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  the  thigh»bone  measured  twenty 
inches,  which  in  a  well-proportioned  man,  I  find,  gives  a 
height  of  six  feet  and  of  about  as  many  inches.  One  of  the 
leg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured ;  but  whether 
this  had  happened  by  some  wound  in  war,  or  by  some  acci- 
dent at  the  funeral,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  superincambent 
earth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  On  the  breast  of  the 
skeleton  was  deposited  a  rude  urn,  too  much  decayed  to  be 
handled  without  falling  to  pieces,  of  about  the  measure  of 
two  quarts,  but  eaipty  of  every  thing  except  the  same  fine 
mould  that  covered  the  skeleton.  Near  the  neck  of  the  latter 
were  found  many  of  the  round  stones  I  have  before  men* 
tioned,  but  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pigeon^s  egg 
down  to  that  of  a  pea.  As  they  were  imperforated,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  had  once  been  covered  with  metal,  in  which 
state  they  might  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  any  similar 
ornament.  The  substance  of  the  baiTOw,  as  high  as  the  site 
of  the  body,  was  formed  of  flints  and  stones;  into  which  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  without  finding 
any  thing  worth  notice.  The  next  day,  however,  the  country 
people,  who  had  witnessed  the  diligence  of  our  researches, 
which  they  conceived  must  have  had  an  object  of  greater 
value  in  view  than  bones  and  earthen  vessels,  being  en- 
'  couraged  moreover  by  a  popular  tradition,  that  a  treasure 
lies  hidden  in  the  earth  somewhere  between  Weymouth 
and  Purbeck  Island,  assembled,  and  dug  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  where  they  found  nothing 
but  a  large  heap  of  ashes,  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  4 
funeral  pile  which  bad  been  erected  on  tHat  spot.  Anotiier 
small  barrow,  that  was  opened  the  same  day,  yielded  uotbijig 
but  bones  and  broken  urns. 

Unavoidable  business  calling  me  home  at  tbe  end  of  the 
week,  my  respectable  friend  communicated  to  me,  by  letter, 
the  result  of  his  searches,  the  ensuing  week;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract ; 

"  On  the  Thursday  after  yon  left  ns,  we  pitched  bur 
tent  uear  another  of  tiiose  barrows^  and  set  ta  work  upon  it. 
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We  discovered,  at  about  the  depth  of  two  feet,  no  less  than 
five  distinct  skeletons ;  three  of  them  were  in  a  row,  lying 
on  their  backs,  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  common 
size,  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one^  probably  of 
some  young  person.  The  two  others  were  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  feet  from  these,  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  the  head  of 
one  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  other.  Each  of  the  skeletons 
had  an  urn  upon  it ;  but  these  were  so  perished,  that  upon 
being  touched  they  fell  into  earthy  except  a  few  pieces 
near  the  top  rim  of  one  of  them,  which  I  have  preserved  for 

J^our  inspection.     Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  that 
ay  in  a  row  v^e  found  a  small  eartfien  urn^  about  the  size  of 
the  cup  part  of  an  ordinary  wine  glass." 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  account,  that  the  small  urn  just 
mentioned,  which  was  of  the  same  shape  with  the  rest  we 
found,  namely,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  was  about  two 
inches  high,  and  one  in  diameter,  and  that,  though  nicely 
covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet,  it  was  quite  empty:  like- 
wise that  the  broken  pieces  of  urn  were  ornamented  by  being 
rudely  indented  in  a  zigzag  fashion ;  and  that  the  five  skele- 
tons were  not  all  exactly  on  the  same  level  in  the  barrow,, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  family  sepulchre,  but  that  the 
two  last  mentioned  seemed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
side  of  the  barrow  without  taking  it  to  pieces. 

Five  or  six  other  barrows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  have 
since  been  opened  by  the  same  gentleman ;  but,  as  the  con- 
tents of  them  all  were  nearly  the  same,  I  shall  satisfy  myself 
with  giving  an  account  of  one  of  them,  which  was  opened  in 
luy  presence.  It  was  one  out  of  three  which  stood  in  a  line 
at  about  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
each  other,  being  about  the  same  number  of  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  ten  in  perpendicular  height.  On  a 
shaft  being  cut  to  the  centre  ox  the  barrow,  we  found  a  kind 
of  rude  vault  or  kistvaaiy  formed  with  unhewed  stones,  in- 
closing an  urn  capable  of  holding  about  two  gallons,  4ind 
full  oi  burnt  human  bones,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
thin,  fiat  stone,  and  having  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quilch- 
grass  undecayed  near  it,  which  also  frequently  occurred  in 
the  other  barrows.  The  urn  in  question  was  composed  of  a 
coarse  black  clay,  of  the  shape  above  described,  and  did 
not  seem  either  to  have,  been  turned  with  a  lathe,  or  burnt 
ill  a  kiln,  but  merely  hardened  by  fire  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Of  the  same  substance  and  form  were  all  the  other  urns  dis- 
covered in  this  neighbourhood :  there  was  this  difference, 
however,  in  their  position,  that  some  of  them  stood  upright, 
and  others  were  found  inverted. 
VOL.  I.  G  g 
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.  The  unifbrmity  observed  in  the  barrows  I  have  desmbed, 
itf  shape,  situation^  apparent  antiquity,  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree^  in  contents,  seems  to  argue  that  these  at  least  were  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  people.  Who  these  were,  remains 
now  to  be  considered.     I  think  it  is  plain  they  could  not 
have  been  the  Romans ;  for  though  these  were  in  the  prac- 
tice both  of  burying  and  burning  their  dead  intire,  as  a\v 
pears  from  the  TwSve  Tables,  and  from  other  monuments, 
yet  the  rudeness  of  the  present  urns,  so  unlike  the  neat, 
polished  ones,  I  discovered  last  year  near  this  city,  together 
with  the  true  Roman  fibulie^  coins,  Ike,  and  which  have  been 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Fetusta  Monumenta  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  Antiquaries;  the  situation  of  these  sepulchres  on 
lofty  nunintains,  and  sequestered  downs,  whereas  the  Ro- 
mans affected  to^bury  near  dties,  and  close  to  highways;  add 
to  this,   there  being  no   sepulchral  lamps,  lacrymatories, 
coins,  or  other  tokens  of  Rcwnan  sepulture ;  all  these  cir* 
cumstances,  I  say,  point  out  Barbarians,  and  not  Romans, 
as  the  constructors  of  these  barrows.     We  must  therefore 
ascribe  them  to  one  of  the  three  following  nations,  viz.  the 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  or  the  Danes  ;  and  we  must  attribute 
these  works  to  one  of  them  previously  to  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as,  wherever  the  Christian  religion  prevailed, 
it  immediately  banished  the  Pagan  rite  of  burning  the  dead, 
as  appears  from  many  Canons  of  Councils  to  this  effect,  and 
introduced  the  use  of  common  cemeteries  consecrated  to 
this  purpose.    Of  the  above-mentioned  nations,  the  Danes 
seem  to  have  the  weakest  claim  to  these  numerous  barrows, 
as  (independently  of  other  arguments  that  will  occur  below) 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  stationary  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  any  considerable  time,  till  their  princes  and  the 
nation  in  general  professed  themselves  Christians;  whereas 
in  the  above-mentioned  barrows  there  is  evien  some  ap- 
pearance of  family  sepulchres,    it  remains  then  to  consider 
whether  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  these  ancient 
monuments  to  the  Britons,  previously  to  their  adopting  the 
manners  of  their  conquerors  the  Romans,  or  to  their  more 
£atal  enemies,  our  Saxon  ancestors.    For  my  part,  I  think 
there  are  more  and  stronger  arguments  for  ascribing  tli^m 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  people.     For  though  both 
fclie  Celts  or  Gauls,  of  whom  the  Britons  were  evidently 
ji  tribe,  as  appears  from  the  uniformity  of  their  language 
^nd  of   their  civil  and  religious  rites,    and  the  Germans, 
9f  whom  the  Saxons  formed  an   illustrious  portion,  were 
both  in  the  practice  of  at  least  occasionally  using  funeral 
piles,  barrqws,   and    urns;    as  MontfaucoQ  has  discovensd 
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in  regard  to  the  Gauls,  and  Gronovius  with  other  German 
anticjuarieSy  in  respect  to  their  forefathers;  yet  there  is  this 
striking  difference  between  the  two  people,  that  the  former, 
according  to  Caesar,  were  fond  of  the  pomp  of  funerals,  sa<* 
cri (icing  various  animals  as  well  as  men  on  the  occasion,  and 
burying  wiih  the  dead  whatever  they  had  that  was  most  pre- 
cious: whereas  the  latter,  according  to  Tacitus,  despised  the 
fruitless  ambition,  as  they  considered  it,  of  ^magnificent  fu- 
nerals ;  and  it  was  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion  that 
the  warrior's  horse  was  buried  with  his  master.  Morton 
adds,  that  the  Saxons  had  laid  aside  tlie  custom  of  burning 
their  dead  previously  to  their  invasion  of  this  island ;  but 
whether  the  last-mentioned  assertion  rests  upon  sufficient 
proof,  or  not,  I  think  the  evident  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  what  has  been  alleged  above,  when  considered 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  barrows  in  question,  like- 
wise the  very  great  antiquity  of  these  barrows,  manifest  by 
the  condition  of  the  metal,  bones,  and  urns,  found  in  them. 
Again,  the  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  these  urns,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  rather  bespeak  the  manufacture  of  the  savage 
Britons,  than  of  the  Saxons,  who  by  their  very  piracies 
upon  civilized  nations  were  a  polished  people  at  their  con- 
quest of  this  island,  compared  with  the  former  six  hundred 
years  before ;  and,  above  all,  the  conformity  between  these 
barrows  and  those  opened  by  Dr.  Stukeley  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge;  all  these  circumstances,  I 
say,  considered  together,  inciuce  me  to  attribute  the  barrows 
I  have  described  to  the  Aborigines  of  this  island,  the  Britons, 
rather  than  to  the  Saxons,  or  any  later  people.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  I  have  drawn  from  the  conformity  between 
these  barraws  and  those  near  Stonehenge,  I  take  it  for 
gi-anted  that  this  stupendous  pile  of  Barbaric  magnificence 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple ;  and  that  the 
barrows  with  which  it  is  surrounded  had  some  relation 
wit}\  it,  and  belonged  to  the  same  people  by  whom  it  was 
constructed. 

A*  very  ^reat  difficulty,  however,  remains  to  be  explained, 
which  is,  tliat  some  of  these  barrows  contained  nothing  but 
urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  while  others  contained  entire  skele- 
tons, with  urns  placed  upon  them,  and  with  burnt  human 
bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  scattered  throughout  the  tumu^ 
lus.  To  account  for  this,  I  must  refer  to  the  authorities  ad- 
duced by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Manchester,"  to  prove  that  the  Ancient  Britons  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  both  rites  of  funeral,  that  of  burning,  and 
tliat  of  burying  entire.  It  is  probable  that,  at  Harobury  Toote, 
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and  such  other  barrows  as  contain  vestiges  of  both  practfce&f 
the  captives,  slaves,  and  animals,  destined  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  deceased  chieftain,  or  to  accompany  bis  de- 
parted spirit,  were  killed  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  that 
afterwards  a  barrow  was  raised  over  their  -ashes,  near  the 
summit  of  which  the  body  of  the  chieftain  himself  was  baried 
entire.  The  urn  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  probably 
contained  ointments,  or  valuable  articles  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  in  conformity  with  Ca?sar's  account  of  the  British 
funerals.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  small  urn  covered' with  a  limpet 
shell,  mentioned  above,  as  it  appears  too  small  to  have 
answered  any  other  pvrpose  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is 
possible  that  one  of  those  horrid  sacrifices,  which  the  author, 
just  quoted,  describes,  might  have  made  part  of  the  funeral 
rite  performed  at  some  of  these  barrows,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  human  victims  were  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  cage  made  of  basket-work,  and  burnt  alive,  in  order  U> 
lender  propitious  the  blood-thirsty  deities  of  the  Druids. 

1 790,  Oct.  John  Milner. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

As,  by  favour  of  the  excellent  author  of  tlie  work,  lam  be- 
come possessed  of  a  copy  of  that  elegant  tract,  Mr.  Rockets 
**  Descriptions  and  Sketches  of  some  remarkable  Oaks  in 
the  Park  at  Welbeck,"  &c.  wherein  the  drawings  by  Mr. 
Kooke,  and  the  engravings  by  Mr.  Ellis,  are  very  fine ;  I 
beg  leave  to  send  you  a  brief  and  friendly  remark  upon  one 
.passage  in  it.  He  observes,  p.  12,  **  There  is  a  very  old 
X)ak  in  Clipston  Park,  which  the  common  people  call  the 
Parliavieni  Oaky  from  an  idea  that  a  parliament  was  once 
held  under  it.  I  have  not  found  any  good  authority  for  this 
fact ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  parliament  was  held  by  Edw.  I. 
anno  1290,  at  Clipston  palace,"  &c.  Now,  Sir,  as  there 
was  a  palace  at  this  place,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there 
anno  1290,  as  here  stated,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  vulgar  and  current  opinion,  that  this  oak  was  the 
Elace  of  the  assembly's  meeting.  There  is  a  hundred  m 
Derbyshire,  stiled  Jppletree  hundredy  from  some  large  trt^ 
ui  tliekind  being  probably  the.  place  of  the  rendezvous  or 
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hundred  court ;  and  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of  God- 
Tnersham  and  Chilham,  in  Kent,  a  place  is  to  this  day  called 
Hundred-beech,  from  some  large  beech,  no  doubt,  there 
formerly  growing,  and  where  the  hundred  court  was  usually 
kept.  The  famous  Augustine's  Acy  or  oak,  mentioned  by 
Venerable  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  where  the  Saxons  had  the 
conference  with  the  Britons,  will  certainly  occur  to  the 
learned  reader  on  this  occasion;  and  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind  will  probably  be  recollected  by  your  readers; 
so  that  the  name  of  the  Parliament  Oaky  in  my  opinion, 
stands  upon  a  plausible,  reasonable,  and  analogical  founda* 
tion  ;  though  it  be  only  supported^by  tradition,  and  may  be 
taken,  consequently,  tor  a  proper  appellation,  grounded  on 
jncal  matter  of  fact. 

Yours,  &c. 
no  I,  June.  L.  E. 


CXXIV.    Conjecture  on  the  Etymology  of  London. 

Mr.  Urban,  Clements-lane^  Dec,  8. 

So  many  able  antiquaries  have  attempted  to  find  the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  of  my  native  city,  Lx)ndon,  that  it 
may  appear  presumptuous  to  offer  any  thing  farther  on  the 
subject;  yet,  as  a  conjecture  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
think  both  new  and  plausible,  I  am  induced  to  laj-  it  before 
the  public  by  means  of  your  entertaining  Magazine. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  latest  author  who  has 
published  an  account  of  London,  says  (p.  16  of  the  first 
edition)-^"  The  Surry  side  was,  in  all  probability,  a  great 
expanse  of  water,  a  lake,  a  llyii,  as  the  Welch  call  it^ 
which  an  ingenious  countryman  of  mine,  not  without  rea- 
son, thinks  might  have  given  a  name  to  our  capital ;  Hyn 
dinj  or  the  city  on  the  Ijike." 

But  I  cannot  think  this  derivation  satisfactory,  because 
Mr.  P.  allows  (p.  34)  that  "  in  St.  George's-fields  have  been 
found  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  and  an  urn 
full  of  bones,  possibly  the  ^ite  of  a  summer  camp  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  place  it  could  have  been  no  other.  It  was 
too  wet  for  a  residentiary  station.  Its  neighbour,  Lambeth- 
marsh,  was,  in  the  last  century,  overflowed  with  water ;  but 
St.  George's-fields  miglft,  from  their  distance  from  the  river, 
ftdmit  of  a  temporary  encampment." 

But  the  city  itselt,  in  mv  opinion,  U  clearly  described  by 
U  g  3 
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its  ancient  name,  if  the  following  etymology  is  the  true 
one. 

I  learn,  by  Lhuyd's  Archeeologia,  that  the  British  word 
for  a  valley  is  glynn ;  and  it  is  weil  known  that  the  initial  g 
in  chat  language  is  often  omitted  in  construction. 

That  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  London  occupies 
was  very  uneven  when  the  Romans  took  possession  of  it  is 
evident ;  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  found  at  veiy 
different  depths  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  the  rivulets  of 
Walbrook  and  Fleet,  favour  this  opinion. 

I  conjecture  then  that  the  original  British  nanae  of  this 
city  was  Glj/nnDj/n,  or,  in  construction,  Lynn  Dyn;  and,  if 
this  be  allowed,  it  is  very  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 

I)lace ;  and,  from  the  last  name,  the  Romans  might  easily 
earn  to  call  and  write  it  Londinuni, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  the  Welch  spell 
it  with  //,  which  my  derivation  does  not  seem  to  authorize. 
In  answer  to  this!  say,  that  some  nations  now  pronounce 
the  letter  g  very  soft :  the  modern  Greeks  (and  I  believe  the 
Germans  in  some  cases)  do  so.  This  soft  g  is  to  the  English 
hard  g  as  the  Welch  ch  is  to  X:,  or  as  th  in  this  is  to  d.  The 
sound  of  this  soft  gj  and  /,  following  it,  is  so  similar  to  the 
Welch  //,  that  I  think  it  strengthens  my  argument,  by  shew« 
ing  (hat  the  British  name  of  the  city  of  London  probably 
began  with  the  soft  g  (which  for  several  reasons,  I  am  per* 
suaded  was  used  by  the  ancients ;)  and  is  a  good  reason  why 
the  Welch  write  it  with  lly  though  Roman  authors  spell  the 
Latinized  name,  Londimim^  with  a  single  /• 

I  shall  conclude  b}'  observing,  that  uie  fact  on  which  I  rest 
my  conjecture,  whether  that  conjecture  be  true  or  not,  is 
undeniable,  namely,  that  the  British  city  was  a  Glynn  Dyn^ 
a  town  containing  valleys  and  rising  grounds*;  and  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Pennant,  that  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  as  well  as  many  more  m 
this  island,  which  have  names  clearly  Welch,  but  which  the 
Romans  afterwards  seized,  coloniaEed,  and  fortified. 

Yours,  &c. 
1 792,  SiippL  John  Jackson. 


*  For,  though  the  Roman  wall  does  not  include  the  river  Fleet,  the  West- 
em  bank  of  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  earlier  Ikilish  town^  or  settlement. 
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CXXV.    Antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  the  Marriage 

Service. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  the  reason,  tvhy  the  ru- 
bric of  the  marriage-service,  in  our  Liturgy,  directs  the 
priest  to  take  the  ring,  and  to  "  deliver  it  to  the  man,  to  put 
It  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand." 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  have  to  remark,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  Aulus  Gellius's  entertaining  Miscellany  (lib.  X. 
cap.  10,)  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  Romans, 
ivore  their  ring  on  this  very  finger :  in  digito  sinistra  mantis 
qui  mininw  est  proximus.  He  adds,  that  Apion  says,  that  a 
small  nerve  runs  from  this  finger  to  the  neart;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  bearing  the 
ring  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  that  master-mover  of 
the  vital  functions.  Macrobius  (SaturnaL  lib.  VIL  cap.  13) 
assigns  the  same  reason ;  but  also  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Atteius  Capito,  that  the  right-hand  was  exempt  from  this 
office  because  it  was  much  more  used  than  the  lefl-hand, 
and  therefore  the  precious  stones  of  tiie  rings  were  liable 
to  be  broken;  and  that  the  finger  of  the  left-hand  was 
selected  which,  was  the  least  used. 

The  reasons  here  so  gravely  alleged  are,  perliaps,  equally 
absurd.  They  serve,  however,  to  shew  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  the  clergy  retained  as  many  customs  and 
usages  as  were  indifferent,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  people,  ^nd  promoting  the  progress  of 
their  religion.  Finding  this  practice  established,  they 
adopted  it  iato  their  ritual;  perhaj}s,  from  the  supposed 
connexion  of  this  hand  with  the  heart,  in  token  of  sincerity ; 
and  to  imply,  that  the  contracting  parties  with  their  hands 
made  also  an  interchange  of  hearts.  That  the  ring  was 
used  by  the  Romans  in  marriage,  see  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI. 
ver.  27. 

It  is  well  known  with  how  much  moderation  and  temper 
our  Reformers  proceeded  in  clearing  the  ritual  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such  usages  as  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  church  before  the 
springing  up  of  the  Papal  usurpation,  and  such  a%  were  not 
nnscripturat  or  idolatrous,  they  preserved.  Hence  the  re- 
semblance between  the  English  Liturgy  and  the  Romish 
Breviary,  which  ignorance,  with  her  usual  petulance,  is 
ever  forward  to  object  to  the  church  of  England,  is,  in 
effect,  highly  honourable  to  her,  inasmuch  as  it  shcw3  her 

Gg  ♦ 
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reverence  for  primitive  antiquity,  her  liberality  in  admitting^ 
reformation  when  indispensable,  and  her  wisdom  in  reject- 
ing needless  innovation. 

How  little  the  Reformation  has  varied  our  office  of  ma- 
trimony, may  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  following 
passage  of  Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale  with  the  opening 
exhortation  to  that  office  : 

f^  Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  mariage. 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page; 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  wii. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif, 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion, 
Because  of  leful  procreati&n 
Of  children^  to  the  honour  of  God  above, 
And  not  onlie  for  paramour,  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue, 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due ; 
Or  for  that  eche  of  hem  shuld  helpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holily." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  describes  the  marriage  ceremony, 
imd  alludes  to  two  collects  still  in  use : 

'^  But  finally  y-comen  is  the  day 

That  to  the  chirche  bothe  ben  they  went, 

For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 

Forth  Cometh  the  preest,  w^th  stole  about  his  nekkci 

A7id  bade  hir  be  like  Sara  and  Rebekke^ 

In  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage : 

And  sayd  bis  orisons,  as  is  usage. 

And  crouched  hem,  and  bade  God  shuld  hem  blesse. 

And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse." 

Thus  we  see  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  our  modern 
ceremonies ;  a  subject  on  which  I  have  elsewhere  touched, 
and  on  which  Dr.  Taylor  bad  made  large  collections.  In- 
deed, if  we  may  believe  him,  "  the  present  ceremony  (now 
in  fashion  all  over  Europe,)  of  "  saluting  the  bridt'^  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  among 
whom  tb%  husband  and  his  relations  used  to  salute  the  wife, 
in  order  to  perceive  whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  drinking 
ivine,  which  they  made  equally  criminal  with  adiilterj'.  The 
Doctor  concludes  ;  "  If  my  reader  was  acquainted  with  but 
^  half  the  passages  I  could  produce,  wherein  modern  customs, 
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lliough  somewhat  alienated  from  their  original  design  and 
institution,  retain  however  so  much  of  their  old  feature  or 
complexion,  as  to  claim  an  indisputable  relation  to  some 
Roman  or  Grecian  solemnity,  he  would  not  be  startled,  as 
perhaps  he  was,  at  the  Srst  mention  of  this  opinion.  I  was 
tempted  here  to  lay  before  him  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
sort,  of  which  I  have  by  ipe  a  plentiful  collection;  but  was 
checked  upon  the  reflection  that  I  but  very  lately  todk  him 
out  of  the  road  to  shew  hirp  a  prospect,  and  therefore  ra- 
ther chose  to  prosecute  my  journey,  to  which  it  is  possible 
he  may  now  have  no  objection."  Elements  of  Civil  Law, 
p.  357. 

I  believe  most  readers  will  unite  with  me  in  lamenting 
that  this  learned  writer  followed  his  second  thoughts  in  this 
instance,  and  will  permit  me  to  repeat  my  hopes  that  the 
collection  above-mentioned  may  not  be  for  ev^r  concealed 
from  the  public  eye. 

1795,  Sept.  SciOLUSw 
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Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  a  research  no  less  interesting  than  apiusing,  to  trace 
back  several  customs  and  expressions  now  used  to  theip 
Druidical  or  Saxon  original.  I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  that 
an  immeniorial  and  peculiar  custom  prevails  on  the  se^-coast 
of  the  Western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  of  kindling  large 
bonfires  oy  the  <evening  of  June  24;  and  on  the  next  day, 
the  country  people,  assembling  in  great  crowds,  amuse 
themselves  with  excursipns  on  the  water.  For  the  origin  of 
this,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given ;  therefore,  conjec- 
ture is  allowable,  where  certainty  cannot  be  attained.  I 
•cannot  help  thinking  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Druidical 
festival,  celebrated  on  Midsummer-day,  to  implore  the 
friendly  influence  of  Heaven  on  their  fields,  compounded 
with  that  of  the  first  of  May,  when  the  Druids  kindled  large 
fires  on  all  their  sacred  places^  and  on  the  tops  of  all  their 
cairns,  in  honour  of  Bel,  or  Belinus,  the  name  by  which 
tl|ey  distinguished  the  sun,  whose  revolving  course  had 
.again  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  difl'used  joy  and 
gladness  through  the  creation.  Tiieir  water-parties  on  the 
24th  prove,  that  they  consider  the  summer  i»eason  as  now 
so  fully  established,  that  they  are  not   afraid'  to  commit 
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themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  If  we  reflect  on  the 
rooted  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the  Romans  and 
Druids,  and  that  the  latter,  on  being  expelled  ftxim  their 
former  resideiices,  found,  together  with  the  miserable  rem- 
nants of  the  Britons,  an  asylum  in  the  naturally-fortified 
Earts  of  the  island^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  customs 
aving  been  faintly  handed  down  through  such  a  long  suc« 
cession  of  ages.  That  Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreats  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their  circular 
temples,  cromlechs,  cairps,  &c.  though  of  the  sacred  groves 
in  which  they  were  embosomed  no  vestiges  now  remain. 
We  all  know  the  avidity  with  which  mankind  adhere  to,  and 
with  what  reluctance  tney  lay  ilside,  usages  delivered  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  familiar  to  themselves.  And, 
when  we  farther  consider  the  inveterate  hatred  with  which 
the  Romans  endeavoui^ed  to  extirpate  the  Druidical  customs^ 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  thi$  very  circumstance  should  have 
been  the  means  of  fixing  them  more  deeply  in  those  places 
where  they  were  preserved ;  as  persecution  has  in  all  cases 
a  natural  tendency  to  strengthen  what  it  is  its  wish  to  eradi- 
cate.  Nay  even  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  Christianity 
was  become  the  national  religion,  the  people  were  so 
attached  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  that  we  find  a  law  of 
Canute  the  Great  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  from 

Eaving  adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  sacred  groves  and  woods, 
allowed  hills  and  fountains.  If  then  this  propensity  to 
idolatry  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  those  parts  of  the  king- 
dom exposed  to  the  continual  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the 
)iorrors  of  frequent  war,  how  much  more  must  it  have 
flourished  in  Cornwall,  and  those  parts,  where  the  Druids 
long  preserved  their  authority  and  influence!  )^  may  then 
be  fairly  inferred,  that,  from  their  remote  situation,  and 
comparative  insignificancy  with  the  rest  of  England,  thev 
preserved  those  religious  solemnities  unmolested;  and, 
corrupted  as  they  must  naturally  be  by  long  usage  and 
tradition,  yet  are  handed  down  to  us  to  this  day  with  evident 
marks  of  a  Druidical  origin. 

Our  holy  festival  of  Christmas  retains  in  some  parts  of  this 
island,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Saxon  appellation 
of  Yule,  which  was  a  peculiar  solemnity,  celebrated  about 
the  winter  solstice,  in  honour  of  Thor,  the  son  of  Odin, 
and  frequently  conducted,  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  with  the  utmost  eiccess  of  feasting,  drink* 
ing,  &c. 

1795,  Jpril.  DrUIDICUS. 
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CXXVIL    Signification  of  Sempecta  and  Feradum. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  last  volume  an  inquiry  was  made  after  an  earlier 
use  of  the  word  Senipecta  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ingulphus's 
account  of  Croyland  abbey.  Not  any  notice  having  been 
since  taken  of  it  in  your  Miscellany,  I  am  induced  to  repeat 
the  question ;  and  may  I  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  sub« 
mitting  it  to  the  attenuon  of  your  learned  correspondent  at 
Winchester,  than  whom  I  am  not  apprized  of  any  person 
more  likeiy  to  make  a  satisfactory  repon  ?  L.  E.  seems  too 
hastily  to  have  advanced  that  Setnpecta  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Monkish  writers. 

Antiquarioius,  at  p.  383,  of  the  present  volume,  has  pro^ 
perly  referred  the  Historian  of  Evesham  Abbey  to  Ainsworth, 
instead  of  Dufresne,  for  the  noeaning  of  terculunij  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  true  rendering  of  it  is. a  dish  or  mess, 
and  not  a  meal ;  because  the  members  of  the  great  religious 
houses  were  careful  to  have  a  constant  and  copious  supply 
for  their  tables  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl.  Well  known  is  the 
f5M;etious  Fuller's  fHist.  of  Abbeys,  b,  vi.  p.  299)  pleasant 
and  true  story  of  the  method  pursued  by  King  Henry  VIH. 
to  bring  to  a  relish  of  a  sirloin  ot  beef  an  abbot  of  Reading, 
*'  whose  weak  and  squeezie  stomach,  from  a  too  free  indul- 
gence in  many  choice  and  high-seasoned  viands,  would 
hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a  small  rabbit  or  chicken."  And, 
by  one  of  the  statutes  of  Archbishop  Win^helsey  for  the 
better  government  of  the  members  of  Christ-church,  Can* 
terbury,  a  restriction  to  one  dvsh^A^  imposed  as  a  penalty  on 
an  oflending  brother,  who,  by  words  or  needless  actions, 
should  interrupt  the  lecture  enjoined  to  be  read  during 
a  meal : 

"  Item,  refectione  durante,  omnes  monachi  ad  lectionem 
aures  inclinent,  nulla  intersigna  nisi  ad  refectionem  neces* 
^aria  interim  facientes.  Et  qui  contrafecerit,  in  ipso  refec- 
torio  in  crastino  comedens,  pane,  et  potagio,  et  U7W  duniaxat 
fercido  sit  contentus ;  et  si  id  postea  iteret,  solo  pane  ao 
potagio  se  ibidem  reficiat  illo  die;  ac  toticns  poenam  ipsam 
sustineat  quotiensdelictum  hujusmodi  pra^sumpserititerare.** 
(Wilkins  Concil  ii.  p.  246.) 

Nor  were  the  secular  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
at  Winchester,  stinted  in  general  to  one  mess;  for,  each  of 
the  thirteen  had  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread ;  a  sufH-» 
cient  <juantity  of  pottage;  three  messes  at  dinner,  namely, 
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one  mess  called  Mortress^  made  of  milk  and  wastel-bread,  one 
mess  of  flesh  or  fish,  and  one  pittance,  as  the  days  should  re- 
Ijuire ;  and  one  mess  for  supper ;  and,  on  six  holy  days  in  the 
year,  one  of  their  messes  was  roast  meat,  or  fish  of  a  better 
sort.  These  articles  are  particularized  by  Dr.  Lx)wth,  in  the 
Life  of  William  of  Wykenamj  and  I  suppose  that  yerrti/tnn^ 
translated  mess^  may  be  the  word  in  the  original  register  of 
the  bishop  to  which  he  refers. 

For  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  ancient  mortuaries  im« 
puted  to  Mr.  Warton,  it  is  difficult  to  account,  this  perqui- 
site having  been  generally  claimed  on  the  decease  or  inter* 
ment  of  every  one  possessed  of  personal  chattels,  and  as  the 
term  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  glossaries  and  law  dictionaries, 
as  also  by  Bishop  Gibson,  Dr.  Burn,  and  Judge  Blackstone, 
in  their  respective  Commentaries.  In  one  sense,  however, 
this  kind  of  payment  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to 
have  originatedi  with  the  clergy,  because  it  corresponded 
to  the  heriot,  to  which  so  many  tenants  of  manors  were  sub- 
ject. Sir  William  Blackstone,  therefore,  with  propriety  stiles 
a  mortuary  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot ;  and  that  it  was  a 
claim,  introduced  after  the  heriot,  may  be  decisively  con« 
eluded  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  second  best  of  the 
live  stock  was  due  as  a  mortuary,  because  to  the  first,  or 
best,  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entitled  for  a  heriot.  Almost 
all  the  parochial  incumbeots  could,  in  former  days^  main- 
tain a  right  to  a  mortuary ;  and  it  appears  from  the  under- 
written entry  in  the  consistory  acts  ot  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, that,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  vicarage  of  Lewisbam, 
this  right  was  vested  in  the  bishop  : 

"  A.  1467,  July  27.  Sequestratum  apud  Lewescham  I 
equus  Joh'is  Stretefeld,  subito  defuncti,  tempore  vacat* 
vicar'  ad  d'num  ep'um  ratione  vacat'  ibid'  pertinentejn/' 
Fol.  540,  a. 

Yours,  &c« 

1796,  July.  W.  &D. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  FEAR  I  shall  forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  which,  it  ap« 
pears,  your  correspondent  W,  and  I),  entertains  of  my  an- 
tique lore,  by  his  calling  for  my  sentiments  upon  the  long- 
standing controversy  concerning  the  monastic  title  of  S^m-^ 
pectaj  when  he  shall  find  that  I  am  capable  of  adding  but 
very  little  to  the  stock  of  information  which  he  i^  already 
possessed  of  on  that  sul^ject. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Sempecta^  i| 
^eems  plain  (p  me,  frpu)  \t^  ?^n^e  9n4  (ermnation^  a§  w^U 
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ad  from  the  authority  of  the  learned  Dufresne/  that  it  is  of 
Greek  original,  being  a  mutilation  of  the  word  ovjawairu?, 
svoe  (rvfAvaiicTu^  (qui  cum  pueris  ludit,  ant  pueros  secum  habet} 
Jbrsan  etiam  a  avyuTrxWtt^  fdmul  nutvitus).  In  fact^  we  leara 
from  Ingulphus,  that  the  chief  and  distinguishing  privilege 
of  the  SempectiB  was  their  having  a  youth  to  attend  upoa 
them,  and  to  keep  them  company,  when  they  dined  sepa- 
rately in  their  respective  cells  in  the  infirmary,  as  they  were 
aUowed  to  do.  ^*  Quinquagenarius  autem,  in  ordine  Sem-* 
j}€cta  vocandus,  honestam  cameram  in  infirmitorio,  de  priori9 
assignatione  accipiat,  habeatque  clericum  seu  garcionen^ 
suo  servitio-specialiter  attendentem,  qui  exhibitionem  vie- 
tualitim  recipiet,  de  parte  abbatis,  modo  et  mensura,  quibu$ 
ministratur  garcioni  unius  avmigeri  in  abbatis  aula.  Huic 
SempectiB  unum  tratrem  juniorem  commensalem,  tam  pro 
junioris  disciplina,  quam  pro  senioris  solatio,  prior  quotidie 
assignabit.^*  I  quote  the  passage  at  length,  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  the  Historian  of  Croyland  at  hand.  W. 
and  D.  is  certainly  right  in  computing  the  50  years  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  Sempecta,  not  from  the  time  of  his  birth, 
but  from  that  of  his  religious  profession,  or  making  his  vows; 
which  ceremony,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  century 
in  question  (for,  this  point  varied  at  different  periods),  could 
not  take  place  before  the  age  of  14;  hence  the  Sempecta 
must,  at  tiie  very  least,  have  been  64  years  old.  "  In  mo* 
nasteriis,"  says  the  patriarch  Pachomius,  ^^  non  aitas  qua^- 
ritur,  sed  professio." 

To  speak  now  of  the  title  itself,  or  rank  of  Sempecta.  It 
is  certain,  indeed,  that'the  patriarch  Benedict,  as  well  as. 
the  other  monastic  legislators,  shewed  a  great  respect  to 
old  age,  ordering  that  the  abbot  should  consult  with  the 
monks  on  particular  occasions,  and  that  the  juniors  should 

Say  due  deference  to  them,  and  should  call  them  their 
lonni  when  they  addressed  them.  See  Reg.  c.  63.  It  is 
also  manifest,  that  the  usual  time  of  acquiring  seniority  by 
age,  was  the  50eh  year  from  the  monastic  profession;  on 
which  occasion  a  ceremony  called  the  jubilee,  in  allusion  to 
the  general  jubilees  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  of  the  old 
'  law,  Levit.  xxv.  was,  at  least  during  the  latter  centuries, 
performed  in  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  jubilarian,  as  the  person  in  question  was  called, 
after  the  performance  of  divine  service,  was  conducted  to 
the  altar,  when  a  crown  of  flowers  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
and  a  lighted  taper  put  into  his  hands,  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers  and  benedictions.  In  the  end,  a  staff,  the 
emblem  of  old  age,  was  delivered  to  him,  to  support  hi% 
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feeble  steps  id  future.  Notwithstanding  all  this^  I  da  not 
find  iij  any  of  the  ancient  rules,  or  commentators  on  tbose 
rules,  or  canonists,  whomsoever,  either  the  general  distri* 
button  of  the  religious  according  to  their  ages,  in  the  man- 
ner that  is  set  down  by  Ih^ulphus,  or  the  particular  rank  of 
Seinpecta^  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry ;  and 
it  seems  plain  to  me  that  Dufresne  and  other  moderns  hare 
been  misled  by  the  passage  above  quoted,  in  ascribing  the 
regulations  of  a  particular  abbey  to  the  whole  monastic  in- 
stitute. Indeed,  it  is  expressly  there  said^  that  the  ordinances 
in  question  were  made  for  his  Tjumastery  of  Croylandj  by  the 
celebrated  abbot  TurketuI,  who  had  exchanged  the  condi- 
tion of  the  chancellor  and  victorious  general  of  his  couDby 
against  the  Danes,  for  that  ^f  an  iiumble  monk  in  the 
aforesaid  monastery.  The  above-mentioned  learned  autkor, 
indeed,  quotes  the  word  Sempect^  from  another  writer,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  the  contemporary  of  In- 
^ulplius,  namely,  Ordericus  Vitalis  ;  but  with  him  it  occurs 
m  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Ingulphus,  not  as  sig- 
nifying ancient  monks,  but  the  youthful  companions  of  a 
secular  prince.  He  has  also  discovered  the  original  Greek 
word  0-v/Air«wT«f  in  Palladius's  Lausiac  History  of  the  Eastern 
Solitaries,  so  called  from  its  being  dedicated  to  Lausius,  the 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  there  it  occurs,  not  as  signifying  the  solitaries 
themselves,  but  the  young  disciples  who,  in  some  instances, 
attended  upon  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  veiy 
passage,  which  has  always  been  in  much  vogue  amongst  re- 
cluses, might  have  furnished  TurketuI  both  with  the  name 
of  Scmpecta^  and  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  privilege  which  he 
conferred  upon  those  whom  he  appointed  to  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  reasons  of  this  abbot's  peculiar  veneration 
for  the  ancients  in  his  convent,  whose  names,  to  the  number 
of  five,  Ingulphus  records,  we  are  informed,  were,  thai  they 
had  instructed  him  in  his  religious  observances,  and  that 
they  were  the  only  remaining  members  oi^itbe  old  monastery 
of  Croyland,  whose  companions  had  sufiered  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  Danes  in  the  heroical  manner  which  Ingul« 
phus  describes.  We  are  struck  at  the  amazing  ages  to  which ' 
three  of  this  number  are  said  to  have  attained.  Clarenbuld 
died  at  the  age  of  168,  alias  148,  Swazling  at  the  age  of  142, 
and  Turgar  having  completed  his  1 15th  year. 

With  respect  to  peculiar  appellations,  and  observances  of 
smaller  consequence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  certain  dif- 
ferences have  obtained  in  different  monasteries  even  of  the 
same  institute.    Thus,  in  one  or  two  of  thQ  convents  of  our 
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nation,  lately  flourishing  on  the  Continent,  the  ancient  title 
of  Forsooth  instead  of  Ikime  or  Madam  (which  Johnson  only 
supposes  to  have  once  been  ^'  a  word  of  honour  in  address  to 
women*'),  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  senior  nuns  at  a 
certain  period  from  the  time  of  their  profession. — ^N.  B.  The 
said  word  Nurtf  of  which  Johnson  gives  no  etymology  at  all^ 
IB  derived  from  the  above  repeated  word  Nonnus  (in  fosmineo 
j^enere  Nonna)j  quasi  Donmis^  or  JJomnus,  instead  of  Dotni- 
7ms.  The  monks  of  the  ancient  orders  are  still  addressed 
bv  the  title  of  Donrni  (by  contraction  Dam.)  in  the  place  of 
Ijom%m\  and  the  nuns  of  the  ancient  orders  are  still  called 
jDames* 

yours,  &c. 

n96,Jtig.  '    J.  Ml^NER. 


CXXVm.     St  Paul's  Church  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
Diana's  Temple. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Tradition,  or  ancient  chronicle,  or  some  other  source 
of  information,  mentions  St.  Paul's  church  as  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana.  Was  it  with  regard  to 
this  legendary  record  that  the  curious  offering  took  place, 
of  which  Mr.  Pennant  takes  notice  ?  I  transcribe  the  passage 
from  the  second  edition  of  his  interesting  account  "  Of 
London,''  p.  367. 

**  The  most  singular  offering  was  that  of  a  fat  doe  in  win- 
ter, and  a  buck  in  summer,  made  at  the  high  altar,  on  the 
day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  saint,  by  Sir  William  de 
Baude  and  his  family,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Canons  resident.  This  was  in  lieu  of  22  acres  of  land  in 
Essex,  which  did  belong  to  the  canons  of  this  church.  Till 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  the  doe  or  buck  was  received 
solemnly,  at  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  attired  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  crowned 
mth  garlands  of  roses.  *  T*bey  sent  the  body  of  the  bucke 
to  baking,  and  had  the  head,  fixed  on  a  pole,  borne  before 
the  crosse  in  the  procession,  until  they  issued  out  of  thu 
West  doore,  where  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the. 
deathe  of  the  bucke,  and  then  the  homers,  that  were  about 
the  citie,  presently  answered  him  in  like  manner ;  for  which 
paines  they  had  each  man,  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  four- 
pence  in  money,   and  their  dinner,  and  the  keeper  that 
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brought  it  was  allowed,  during  his  abode  there,  for  his 
service,  meate,  drinke,  and  lodging,  and  five  shitiings  in 
money  at  his  going  away,  together  with  ,a  ioafe  of  breade 
having  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  upon  it*.* " 

I  cannot  help  imagining,  Mr.  Urban,  that  th#  custom  here 
detailed,  or  some  appendage  to  it,  is  referred  to  by  Erasmus, 
in  his  Ecclesiasta^  lib.  1.  He  says,  **  Apad  Anglos  mos  est 
Londini,  ut  certo  die  populus  in  summum  templum,  Paulo 
sacrum,  inducat  longo  hastili  impositum  caput  feilc  (da* 
mas  WW  quidem  appellant,  vulgus  capras^  qdum  re  vera  sit 
hircorum  genus  cornibus  palmatis  in  ea  insula  abandans), 
cum  inan  oeno  sonitu  cornuum  venatoriorum.  Hac  pompa 
praBceditur  ad  summum  altare— -dicas  omnes  afflatos  furore 
Deiiol" 

EithA*  the  account  of  Erasmus  is,  however,  inaccurate,  or 
it  has  an  allusion  to  some  sportive  addition  to  the  homage  de- 
scribed by  Pennant,  probably  made  by  the  choristers,  who 
were  the  fordlings  of  misrule,  and  masters  of  revelry  in  that 
their  day,  and  under  whose  direction  the  theatrical  inter- 
ludes and  entertainments,  consisting  in  general  of  mixed 
or  unmixed  buffoonery,  were  exhibited.  But  we  cannot 
help  recollecting  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  I^tonian 
huntress,  as  probably  passing  on  this  very  spot,  at  which 
boys  might  officiate. 

"  Setosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi,  Delia,  parvus^ 
"  Et  ramosa  Mycon  oifert  tibi  comva  cervi.** 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London  (black-letter  edition, 
1618),  speaks  of  xhecrosse  in  Cheapens  ornamented  with  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  to  which  the  adjoining  cathedral  had 
been  formerly  dedicated.  This  cross  had  in  old  times  been 
ornamented  with  symbols  of  Popery,  which  the  zeal  of  re- 
formation mutilated  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  sixth. 

On  the  subject  of  this  cross.  Stow  observes,  that  "there 
was  set  up  a  curious  wronght  tabernacle  of  grey  marble,  and 
in  the  same  an  alabaster  image  of  Diana,  and  water,  con- 
veyed from  the  Thames,  trilling  from  her  naked  breast  for 
a  time,  but  now  decayed."     P.  484. 

Another  passage  is  more  directly  apphcable  to  the  subject 
of  this  letter : 

"  Some  have  noted  that,  in  digging  the  foundation  of 
this  new  worke,  namely,  of  a  chap  pel  on  the  South  side  of 
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^al*s  ebaneh^  thef«  were  foand  mote  tkaa  an  hundred 
Bcaipes  of  oxen  or  kine^  in  the  yeei'e  one  thousaiid  ihiea 
kuRdred  and  ttHteene;  which  dbing^  tay  they^  ooofirmed 
greatfy  the  opinion  of  those  tdiich  naire  reponed,  th^t  (of 
old  Mine)  there  had  been  a  teoiple  of  Jupiteri  aadd^at  tbcnra 
was  dayly  sacrMice  of  beastSi 

^<  Other  some,  both  wts0  and  leatfaed^  hftte  tlioi^t  ttif 
buck's  head,  borne  before  the  processioq  of  Paol^  on  Sunt 
Pau]*s  day,  to  signify  the  like*.  But^  true  it  is^  Ihare  read 
an  ancient  deede  to  this  effect : 

^«  Sir  William  Baud^  knight,  the  third  of  Kdward  lh# 
First)  in  the  yeere  I274>  on  Candlemas^day,  gmnted  to 
Harry  de  Bovham,  deane  of  St.  Paurs,  and  to  the  chapter 
there,  that,  in  consideration  of  22  acres  of  ground  oe  land 
by  them  mated  within  their  manor  of  Westley,  in  Essex^ 
to  be  inc&ed  into  his  park  of  Curfngham*  he  wonid  lor  erer^ 
upon  the  feast-day  of  the  Conversion  of  Paul,  in  winter,  give 
itoto  them  a  good  due,  seasonable  and  sweete,  and,  upon 
the  feast  of  the  Commemoration  of  Saint  Psol,  in  summer^ 
»  good  b«icke»  and  offer  the  same  at  the  high  a|tat^  the  same 
to  bee  spent  among  the  canons  residents :  the  doe  to  bo 
brought  by  one  man  at  die  houre  of  procession^  and  thovon 
the  procession  to  the  hiirh  altar,  and  the  bringer  to  hare 
nothing :  the  bucfce  to  be  hrooght  by  all  his  meynevf  in. 
like  manrDer^  and  they  to  have  paid  unto  them,  by  the  Cham- 
berlaine  of  the  church,  twelve  pence  oaelyi  and  no  more 
to  be  required. 

^  This  grauot  he  made }  and  for  performauncei  bound  the 
lands  of  him  and  his  heires  to  be  oistrained  on :  aod^  if  ih^ 
lands  should  be  evicted  [resumed  bjf  a  court  ef  judkaiure\^ 
that  yet  he  and  his  heires  should  accomplish  the  gift*  Wit- 
nesses, Richard  Tilberie,  William  de  Wockendon>  Richsdrd 
de  Harlowe,  knight,  Peter  of  Stamford^  Thomas  of  Wal- 
den,  and  some  others. 

*<  Sir  Walter  Baude»  <0onae  to  William,  confinned  this 
gift  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  said  king;  and  the  witnesses 
theretinto  were  Nicholas  de  Wockendon^  Richard  de  Roki^^ 
ley,  Thomas  de  Mandeville,  John  de  Rocbford,  knights^ 
Richard  de  Bromford,  William  de  Markes,  William  de  Ful« 
haih,  and  others.    Thus  much  for  the  graunt 


«  Surely,  Mr.  Vrbati,  vith  nu^clf  i^ore  probabilitj,  as  having  rcf«r«nc« 
to  tl^e  V9r8t^:p  of  Piana  ? 
f  Subat.    ••  Tht  mang  nnd  th«  tkict  wiUi  load  applauia.^ 
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<<  Now,  what  I  haye  heard  by  report,  and  partly  seeae, 
it  folIo^Fetb. 

*<  Upon  the  feast-day  of  tbe  Commetnoratbn  of  Sauil 
Paul,  the  bucke  being  brought  up  to  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar  in  PauFs  church,  at  the  houre  of  procession,  tbe  deaoa 
and  chapter  being  apparrelled  in  coapes  and  TestmentSy  with 
garlands  of  roses  on  their  heads,  they  sent  tbe  body  of  th« 
bucke  to  baking.    [See  Pennant,  as  aboye}. 

^*  Then  follows : 

<<  There  was  belonging  to  the  church  of  St  Paiol,  fbr 
both  the  dayes,  two  special  sutes  of  vestments,  the  one 
embroidered  with  buckes,  tbe  other  with  does,  both  gtyai 
by  the  said  Bauds  (as  I  have  heard).  Thus  much  for  that 
matter."    Pp.640,  i. 

This  festiyal  of  the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  is  ^tinct 
from  that  of  his  passion;  which,  falling  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  St  Peter  [June  29],  is  called  bisfesta  dies.  This 
commemoration  was  appointed  for  the  30th  of  June ;  because, 
in  former  times,  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  accustomed 
to  officiate  upoii  one  and  tbe  same  day,  m  pontificalibmsj  ia 
the  churches  dedicated  to  both  of  the  Apostles  y  but,  when 
it  appeared  that  this  could  not  well  be  performed,  by  reason 
of  the  too  far  distance  of  the  places  one  from  the  other, 
without  too  much,  and  almost  intolerable,  labour,  it  was 
thought  better,  that  on  the  first  day  the  solemnity  of  tbem 
both  should  be  celebrated  in  the  Vatican  churchy  and  the 
next  day  following  the  same  duties  should  be  performed  in 
the  church  of  St  Paul,  in  which  place  might  be  more  fully 
completed  what  in  that  behalf  might  fortune  to  be  osnitteit 
on  the  day  before. 

This  account  I  find  in  Seymour,  p.  652;  with  whose 
observation  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks. 

<<  This  stately  church  of  St  Paul,'*  says  he,  <<  stands  ia 
or  near  the  place  where  once  had  been  a  temple  of  Diana, 
tie  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Londoners,  as  ApoUo  was 
ty  the  people  of  Thorney,  or  Westminster.  This  appeared 
from  the  tusks  of  boars,  horns  of  stag^,  and  of  oxen,  and 
from  the  representation  of  deer,  and  even  of  Diana  heisdf, 
upon  the  sacrificing-vessels  found  in  dig^ging  the  fbuadacion 
cf  it,  which  was  begun  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  610." 

Yours,  &c. 

1796,  Sept.  E.  E.  A. 
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CXXIX.    Tyttenhangen— Chapel  Wainscot  at  Luton. 

Mr.  UlifiAK,  May  20^  17M. 

In  the  year  1547,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  bought  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
ancient  stately  mansion-house  of  Tyttenhanger,  in  the  parish 
of  Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  being;  the  country  seat  of  the 
abbots  of  St.  Alban^s;  and  which,  but  for  this  purchase^ 
would  have  been  destroyed  as  an  appendage  to  the  abbey. 
This  house  was  so  large,  that,  in  1528,  Kin^  Henry  the 
£ighth,  with  his  queen  Catharine,  and  their  retmue,  remov- 
ed hither  during  the  continuance  of  the  sweating  sickness 
in  London. 

In  this  house  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  great  improvements. 
It  became  his  favourite  place  of  residence,  and  the  statutes 
of  his  college  are  dated  thence.  He  erected  over  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  great  hall  a  noble  gallery  for  wind^music. 
The  chapel  was  a  spacious  edifice,  and  beautifully  decorated. 
The  windows  were  enriched  with  painted  ^lass,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  brought  hither  from  the  choir  of  St.  Albania 
abbey,  when  that  church,  by  his  interposition  with  the  king, 
was  preserved  from  total  destruction.  The  wainscot  behind 
or  over  the  stalls  was  finely  painted  with  a  series  of  the 
iigur^  of  all  the  saints  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  in 
memory  of  John  Moot,  one  of  the  abbots.  But  SirThomaa 
Pope  put  up  a  new  piece  of  wainscot,  of  Spanish  oak,  on  a 
very  large  scale,  at  the  East  end,  most  exquisitely  sculptured, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  stalls,  and  continued  towards 
the  altar.  This  was  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  chapel  which 
was  usuallv  called  the  Presbytery,  or  the  space  about  and 
near  the  altar. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  death,  in  1559,  Tyttenhanger- 
house  continued  to  be  inhabited  bv  the  refations  of  his 
second  wife^  bearing  the  name  of  Pope^BIount  In  the 
year  1620  it  began  to  be  lessened,  or  pulled  down  in  part; 
about  which  time  the  family  of  Napier,  then  tenants  to 
Trinity  college  (Oxford),  at  Luton,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
college,  removed  the  wainscot  (above  mentioned),  put  up 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  the  chapel  of  Tyttenbanger-house, 
in  entire  preservation,  to  the  chapel  of  the  mansion-house, 
at  Luton.  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  about  the  year  1768,  pulled 
down  this  old  mansion-house  at  Luton,  to  build  a  new  house 
in  its  place  ;  but,  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  retained 
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the  old  chapel,  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  wainscot,  where  )l 
still  remains. 

No  traces  of  the  okl  house  at  Ty ttenhanger  now  remain. 
It  was  totally  demolished  about  the  year  1652,  and  was  sooo 
afterwards  paost  elegantly  rebuilt  as  it  appears  at  present. 

1 7S7,  Jan.  T.  Wartox 
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Csstk. 

Ma.  Urbav,  Brisfot,  Jwfy  1. 

In  a  ooUeclion  of  Welch  tours,  lately  published,  I  find  a 
singular  article,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any 
of  our  Enelish  histories;  and,  as  it  displays  an  eogaging 
pictttie  of  Wckh  hospitality  as  well  as  the  magnificence  rf 
ioraier  times,  it  nay  probably  afford  entertainment  tO'/oor 
veadto ;  as  such,  i  with  pleasure  inclose  you  the  extsacrt. 

J.D. 

'<  Lisi  qf  the  Household  and  method  of  living^  at  Raglaod 
Castle,  hy  the  Earl  ^Worcester,  in  the  Seign  f^Cbaries 
L  1641. 

<<  At  1 1  o*clock  in  the  forenoon  the  castle  gate*  wert 
shut,  and  the  tables  laid ;  two  in  the  dining-roon ;  ihiee  is 
the  halt ;  one  in  Mrs.  Watson's  apartment,  for  the  chaptaios 
(Sir  Toby  Mathews  being  the  first) ;  and  two  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  tar  the  ladies'  women* 

<<  The  east  entered  the  dintng^rooBi,  attended  by  hk 
gefitleman. 

'<  As  soon  as  he  was  seated.  Sir  Ralph  Blaekatoa^  Hew- 
aid  of  the  house  retired.  The  comptroller,  Mr.  Holland, 
attended  with  his  staff,  as  did  the«ewer,  Mr.  Blackbarae; 
the  daily  waiters,  Mr.  Clough,  Vr.  Selby,  Mr.  ScudamcMre; 
and  many  gentlemen's  sons,  with  estates  from  two  to  seren 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  castle ; 
my  lady^s  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  BOr.  Moi^iaii,  and 
Mr.  Fox. 

*<  At  the  first  table  sat  the  ncdJe  fiunily,  aadsQchof  the 
tiobility  as  came  there. 

*^  At  the  second  table,  in  the  dinnig^room,  sat  knights 
and  honourable  gentlemen,  attended  by  footmen* 

f  ^  In  the  halJ,  at  the  first  table,  sat  Sir  Ralph  Bkduton^ 
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steward ;  the  comptroller,  Mr.  Holland ;  the  secretary ;  the 
master  of  the  borsei  Mr.  Dolowar;  the  master  of  the'fish* 
ponds,  Mr.  Andrews ;  my  Lord  Herbert^s  preceptor,  Mr. 
Adams ;  with  such  gentlemen  as  came  there  under  the  de- 
gree of  a  knight,  attended  by  footmen,  and  plentifully 
•i^rved  with  wine. 

<'  At  the  second  table  in  the  hall  (senred  from  my  Lord's 
table,  and  with  other  hot  meats)  sat  the  sewer,  with  the 
^ntlemen  waiters  and  pa^es,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 

*'  At  the  third  table,  in  the  hall,  sat  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  with  the  veomen  officers  of  the  house,  two  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  &c, 

'^  Other  officers  of  the  household  were,  chief  auditor,  Mr> 
Smith ;  clerk  of  the  accounts,  George  Whithorn ;  purveyor 
t>f  the  castle,  Mr.  Salisbury ;  ushers  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Moyle 
and  Mr.  Cooke;  closet-keeper;  gentlem*an  of  the  chapel^ 
Mr.  Davies ;  keeper  of  the  records;  master  of  the  wardrobe; 
master  of  the  armoury ;  master  grooms  of  the  stable  for  the 
nrar-horses,  twelve ;  master  of  tte  hounds ;  master  fidconer ; 
|>orter,  and  his  man. 

*^  Two  butchers ;  two  keepers  of  the  home  park ;  two 
keepers  of  the  red  deer  park. 

'^  Footmen,  grooms,  and  other  menial  servants,  to  the 
number  of  150.  Soma  of  the  footmen  were  brewers  and 
bakers. 

«  Out  Officers. 

^  Steward  of  Ragland,  William  Jonis,  es^. 

^'The  governor  of  Chepstow  castle^  Sk  Nicholas  Kemyf^ 
bart 

'<  Housekeeper  of  Worcester  house  in  London^  James 
Redman,  esq. 

^  Thirteen  bailifls. 

^'  Two  counsel  for  the  baili£fs  to  ha;re  recourse  t^ 

^  Solicitor,  Mr.  John  Smith. 

^  This  once  magnificent  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  but  tbf 
remains  of  it  are  well  worth  the  observation  of  travellers. 
Among  other  parts  now  standinjg  is  a  flight  of  steps,  whic)i 
appear  read^  to  fall,  yet  so  curiously  put  together  as  to  bn 
ascended  without  danger;  part  of  the  hall  is  standing,  and 
presenu  to  the  view  a  beautiful  picture  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture.*' 

1797,  Jufy. 
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CXXXI.     Use  of  Piscinae  in  Churchci. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  an  accurate  representation  of  a  JenedeBa 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  very  beautiful  church 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire. 

These  niches  have  in  general  been  improperly  called  ba- 
sins or  stoups,'  for  holv  water;  but  your  correspondent 
Indagator*,  gave  them  the  true  name  of  piscin/e;  and  in  his 
learned  disquisition  on  episcopal  seats,  stone  chairs,  and 
other  appendages  to  sacred  edifices,  inserted  in  Archa:o- 
logia,  vol.  XL  he  has  specified  some  of  the  uses  of  these 
receptacles.     One  of  them  was,  p.  353, 

**  That,  should  a  fly  or  spider,  &c.  fall  into  the  clialice 
before  consecration,  it  was  directed  to  be  thrown,  together 
with  the  wine,  into  this  receptacle  ;  but,  should  tLis  happen 
afterwards,  it  was  directed  to  be  burnt  super  pischiamy 

Mr.  Clarke's  reference  is  to  a  Roman  missal  published  lo 
1528;  but  this  direction  occurs  in  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, vol.  IIL  under  the  article  of  "  The  Boke  named  the 
Hoyall,  compyled  at  the  Request  of  King  Phelip  (le  Bele 
of  Fraunce),  in  the  year  mcclxxix.'*  Of  the  translation  of 
this  book,  made  and  printed  bv  Caxton,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
xnarks,  that  he  knows  of  no  other  copy  than  that  which  is 
in  the  King's  possession ;  and  that  to  it  are  annexed  some 
curious  injunctions,  or  instructions,  to  a  priest  about  saying 
mass,  intituled^  ^^  Of  the  Negligences  happyning  in  the 
Massey  and  of  the  Remedyes.  Made  especially  for  the 
symple  peple,  and  for  the  symple  prests,  which  under- 
stond  not  latyn.''  The  instruction  alluded  to  is  at  p.  J76D, 
as  follows : 

V  A  doctour  whycbe  5s  called  Bonauenture,  saith,  that  yf 
tofor^  the  consecracion  a  flye  or  loppe  or  ony  other  veny- 
mouse  beest  were  founde  in  the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  caste 
in  to  the  piscine.  And  the  chalyce  ought  to  be  wasshen,  and 
to  put  other  wine  and  water  in  to  the  chalyce.  And  yf  after 
the  consecracyon  were  found  ony  thi'g,  as  poyson,  or  reny- 
xnous  beste  in  the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  take  wysely  and 
wesshen,  and  to  brenne  the  beste.  And  the  assbes  and  the 
wasschyng  of  the  beeste  to  be  put  in  the  pjfstyne^*^ 
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Very  requisite  therefore,  was  it  that  the  piscina  should 
be  constructed  near  the  station  of  the  celebrant.  And  this 
will  account  for  our  seeing  these  niches  not  only  in  the  walls 
of  chancels  not  fiaur  from  the  high  altar,  but  also  in  the  ailes 
and  chantry-chapels,  where  there  were  side  altars  for  private 
masses. 

In  the  preceding  page  the  same  profound  Doctor  gives 
tbis  instruction  concerning  the  kind  of  wine  which  the  priest 
was  to  consecrate  for  the  use  of  himself  alone,  the  cup  be* 
ing  at  that  time  withheld  from  lay-communicants : 

'^  And  knowe  that  the  wyne  ought  not  to  be  soure  ne 
vergews.  For  it  sholde  have  noo  consecracyon.  For  ther 
aygre  wyne  is  no  more  wyn,  but  it  hath  be  wyne.  And 
the  vergews  is  not  yet  wyne,  but  it  shold  be  w/nej/fit  shald 
be  sufficed  to  ripe.^* 

But  qu.  is  this  observation  well  founded  ?  If  time  for* 
meriy  would  thus  improve  veijuice,  has  it  not  lost  that 
quality  ?  AcQprding  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  v«  verjuice^ 
*^  it  has  its  name  from  a  large  sort  of  grape,  called  verjus^ 
or  bourdelas,  which  is  said  never  to  grow  perfectly  ripe ;  or, 
rather,  which  in  its  utmost  maturity  is  too  austere  and  sour 
to  be  used  in  wine,  whence  it  is  commonly  turned  into 
\fCfjuice. 
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Albafirma«  421, 
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Aldgate,  254. 
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Amphitheatre  at  Nisme^,  200» 
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Bacchus,  Theatre  of,  at  Athens,  202* 

Bag  of  Nails,  419. 

Baker  on  the  Death  of  Casdiiiftl  Wolsey,  28. 

Ballistrarius  Regis,  579. 

Bank  of  England,  254. 
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Barber-surgeons,  their  hall  and  library,  453. 

Barbican,  254. 

Barnard's  Inn,  254. 

Barrows,  Description  of  several,  445^ 

Bartholomew's  Fair,  254. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  254. 

Basilick,  198. 

Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  419. 

Bedlam  Hospital,  255. 

Bel,  or  Belinus,  457. 
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Bishopsgate,  255. 

Blackfriar's-bridge,  255. 

Blackwell-hall,  255. 

Blase,  St  304;  Custom  on  the  AnniTersary  of,  Slty 

Bloomsbury,  255. 

Blossom's  Inn,  Laurance*lane,  255. 

Bones,  Human,  found  filled  with  Lead,  138. 

Book,  date  of  a,  209. 

Borough,  English,  389. 
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Brand's  History  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  425. 
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Bull  and  Gate,  4 Id. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  41  d. 

Bumbards,  baiting  of,  2 1 8. 

Bumper,  Origin  of  that  word,  226. 
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Burning  the  Dead,  Ancient  Custom,  o^  1S2« 

c. 

Cjvsar^  Jaliu«,  the  Precise  Day  when  he  made  his  first  Descent 

upon   Britain,  and  the  very  spot  where  he  landed,  04; 

the  Precise  Place  disputed,    99 1    his  Passage  over  the 

Thames,  101. 
Calcndaries,  Guild  of,  427. 
Cambridge,  Qiicen  Elizabeth's  Reoeptk>n  at,  75. 
Cangi,  where  situated,  302. 
Canonbury-house,  255. 
Canterbury,  great  Entertainments  at,  1^5 ;  Palaces  end  Hoaset 

anciently  belonging  to  the  See  of,  206 ;  the  burning  and 

rebuilding  the  Church  of,  273. 
Capito,  Atteius,  455. 
Cardinals  Ceremony  in  electing,  344. 
Catechism,  Letters  used  in,  344. 
Cats,  Wild,  803.^ 
Catteshill,  Manor  of,  422. 

Cavendish,  Sir  William,  his  Life  of  Wolscy,  27,  28,  32« 
Cercella,  the  meaning  of,  377. 
Chancels,  Sulls  in,  394. 
Change,  Old,  255. 
Channel  Row,  255. 
Chantries,  359,  397. 
Characters,  Numerical,  102w 
Charing  Cross,  255. 
Charter-house,  255. 
Charteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  248. 
Chaucer,  on  the  Marriage  Servicej  450. 
Cheapside,  256. 

Chertsey,  Abbey  at,  101 ;  Cowley's  Houte  at,  t06. 
Chesterfield  Tokens,  161. 
Chinese  Inscription,  146» 
Chingford,  Curious  Tenure  at,  440. 
Chocolatta,  381. 
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Cinque  PorU,  Manner  of  taking  Refiige  m  the,  270« 
Cities,  on  ancient  English,  404. 
Claims  to  do  Service  at  the  Coronation  of  James  IL  5(K 
Clausentum,  Derivation  oC  502* 
ClerkenweU,  256;  Church-yaid^  134. 
Cleveland  Court,  250. 
Clifibrd's  Inn,  256. 
Coal,  when  first  laedj  425. 
Cock^pit,  434. 
Coflfee-house,  PirticvlaFs  conccmiag  the  first  ia  Eagiaii4*  580$ 

the  Character  of,  a  Poem,  382. 
Cofiin,  Stone,  220. 
Coin,  a  scarce  Gold  one  swppoaed  to  he  Saxon,  226 ;   <aoU»  pte^ 

vious  to  the  Reign  of  £dw«rd  UL  229* 
Colchester,  Castle  Green,  176. 
Cole,  Dr.  Anecdote  of,  74. 
Colet,  I>6aD»  bust  and  monumettt  of«  435. 
Coleman-street,  255. 

College,  of  Heralds,  256 ;  of  Hiysicians,  256,^ 
Combat,  single,  376. 
CommemoraUon,  Da]rs  of  Public^  410. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Cemmoni,  debate  ifl»  I. 
Commons,  House  Of,  257. 
Constable^  Lord  High*  57S. 
Constantine,  198. 

Cornwall,  Druidical  Customs  retained  in,  458. 
Coronation  Chair,  354. 

Coronation,  Claims  of  Service  at  that  of  James  IL  4t. 
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Covent-garden,  256. 
Coway  Stakes,  103. 
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Cramp  Rings,  310. 
Cripple-gate,  256. 
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Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  37, 
Cross,  inCheapside,  241,  464.    -^ 
Cross,  creeping  to  the,  310. 
Crosses  on  Tomb  Stones,  224. 
Cross-bows,  the  Aaliquiity  oC  5711. 
Crowd,  166, 
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Corfeu,  345. 
Customs,  Ancient,  S66« 
Ciutoov-bouae,  256. 
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fiance.  Country,  167. 

fiances.  Sacred,  153. 

fiayt^  names  of  our,  whence  dtriv«d»  137/ 

fiead.  Feast  of  the,  412. 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  I. 
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Domns  Conversorum,  428. 
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Duel,  Writ  issued  for,  376. 
fiulwicb  College,  library,  433. 
Dunmow,  the  Ajocient  Custom  6f,  140. 
4)unstaD^  St  274,  276,  364. 
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Xaster,  368. 

East  India  House,  S56. 

Zastwell  Register,  Extract  &am,  124»  127. 

Xdmundsbury  Monastery,  361,  376. 
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Edward  I.  GroaU  of,  227. 

Edward  III.  Florin  coined  by,  230. 

Egyptian  Mummies,  142, 

F^yptian  Lotus,  186. 

Elephant,  Skeleton  of,  discovered,  43D. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  grand  Reception  at  Cambridge,  75 ;  her 

Latin  Speech,  92;  entertained  at  Canterbury,  267. 
Bphege,  St.  274,  276. 
By,  Isle  of,  247.— House,  256. 
Emaciated  Figures  in  Churches^  365. 
.  Embalming,  Method  of,  142. 
Enamelled  Steeple,  435. 
^iscopacy  in  Scotland,  115. 
Esquizti^  212. 
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ETesham,  Abbey  of,  334. 
Exchange,  Royal,  WO. 
Exeter 'Change,  256. 

Faringdon-ward,  ^i5» 

Faustina,  Temple  of,  195. 

Feast  of  the  Dead,  412. 
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Feuchurch -street,'  256. 

^erculum.  Signification  of,  459. 

Festa  Duplicia,  235. 

Feversham,  Arden  of,  176. 

Fiddes,  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  27,  52. 

Fiddlers,  King  of  the,  166. 

Figures,  emaciated,  in  Churches,  565. 

Finchingfield,  Vicarage  of,  3Sd« 

Finsbury,  256. 

Fisher's,  Bp.  Grave,  174. 

Fleet  Ditch,  256. 

Fleet  Prison,  256. 

Florin  coined  by  Edward  III.  23a 

Fonts,  392. 

Forsooth,  Title  of,  463. 

Fox-hunting  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  442. 

French-church,  Library  belonging  to  the,  433. 

Friars,  Austin,  482 ;  Grey,  432  ;  White,  432.. 

Friga,  the  Saxon  Deity,  138. 

Fuller's  Charge  against  an  Abbey  in  Essex,  38^9* 

Furmety,  367,  371. 
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Garlands,  Burial,  134. 

Gate  House,  256. 

Gellius,  Aulus,  on  the  Ring,  455. 

Gemsege,  Paul,  Papers  under  the  Signature. of,  by  whom  written, 

34,  note. 
Gerrard's-hall,  256. 
Gervase,  his  account  of  the  burning  and  rebuilding  the  Church 

at  Canterbury,  273. 
Gibbet,  Origii>of,  416. 
Glass  made  by  tlie  Britons,  249. 
Glastonbury,  Cell  of  St  Dunstan  at,  364. 
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Gold  coined  by  the  Anglo-Saxoni,  220. 

GoodmanVfieldf,  250. 

Grace-church-ftreet,  256. 

Grace-cup,  216. 

Grants^  curious,  361. 

GraTeaend,  Church  of,  ISV. 

Gray's  Inn,  256,  430. 

Gresham  College,  257. 

Grey  Friars,  ♦32. 

Grey-hound,  Etymology  of,  443,  noie. 

Grey-weathers,  507. 

Groats  of  Edward  L  227. 

Guild.hall,  257. 

Guildford^  Court  ^t,  422. 

H. 

Hadrian's  Wall  147. 

Hall  on  the  ArUcles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  35.  38. 

Hamlet,  a  Passage  in  that  Play  illustrated,  385. 

Hannibal  said  to  have  engraved  Characters  on  the  Alpine  Rocks» 

145* 
Harp,  Jews,  386. 

Henry  L  his  Body  said  to  have  been  found  at  Reading,  127. 
Henry  III.  Gold  coined  by,  227. 
Henry  IV.  hU  Body  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  Thames. 

132. 
Henry  V.  Strange  Incident  in  the  Life  of,  explained,  48, 
Henry  VI.  his  Body  deposited  in  Chertsey  Abbey,  102. 
HeniyVIII.  Divorce  of,  from  Queen  Catharine  of  Arraeon,  44. 
Herald's  College,  431. 
Heriots,  460. 
Hicks's  Han,  257, 
Holbom,  257. 

Honorius,  Archb.  of  Canterbury,  2^2. 
Hosts,  mode  of  preparing,  316. 
Houndsditch^  257. 

Hoiinslow,  House  of  the  Hdy  Trinity  at,  1 32. 
Hour-glass  found  in  a  Coffin,  1 34. 
House  of  Commons,  257. 
HugonoU,  Origin  of  the,  55. 
Hunting,  Ezpences  of,  formerly,  442. 
Hypogees,  143. 


Jaku,  what,  233. 

James's,  St.  Palace,  257.--Park,  257. 


jtiotsf  Saxoft^  wonhipped  ia  EogbndiL  19^. 

Jerunlem,  Holy  Placet  at»  237. 

Jews  destroy  their  Library,  453. 

Jew's  Harp,  386. 

Infants  formerly  baptized  by  MtdwifM,  S^S* 

Inscriptions,  Ancient,  144. 

Inscription,  the  Walcote,  180. 

John,  King:,  his  Death,  122. 

John's,  St  Church,  Steeple  of,  4S5f 

John's,  St.  Gate,  257.  ;     i 

Joscelin,  his  Lives  of  the  Archbiahopfo^Cantcrbiirj, 

Isis,  187. 

Jubilarian,  461. 

Judea,  Shepherds  of,  168« 

Jupiter  Olympins,  Temple  of,  195,  195. 

Juvenal,  455. 


King's  Evil,  3 10. 
King*street»  257. 
Kings,  Statues  of,  436* 


Lady,  OHgin  of  the  Wor4  295» 

Lamb's  Wool,  $09. 

Lanfrano,  317. 

Langbourni  2^7. 

Lavatory,  312. 

Laundresses,  422. 

Lead,  Human  Bones  found  filled  with,  13e;-*Pig8  o&  203  ;-f« 

when  first  known  in  Britain,  298. 
Leadea-hall,  257. 

Leicester,  St.  Mary's  Church  at,  363,  nat^* 
Letters,  Instances  of  the  Change  of,  213« 
Libra  Arsa,  232 ;  Teniata,  232. 
Libraries,  Public,  429. 
LibriEditi,  210;   Scripti,  210. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  257,  431. 
^ttle  Ease,  the  Cell  so  called,  S6$. 
Litchfield,  Stone  Coffin  discovered  at,  220. 
Lombard-street,  257. 
London,  Buildings,  Streets,   8cc.  in,  254  ;-*Libraries,  42$;-^ 

Bridge,  259; — Claims  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Citixens 

of,  51 ; — Curiosities,  434 ; — Etymology  of,  4jrS; — StoiMp 

258  ;-.View  of,  433j^Wan,  258. 


Long  Acre^  258. 

Long  Meg,  143. 

Lothesley^  Mauorof,  423. 

Lot08^  the  £^ptian,  186. 

Low  Sunday,  234. 

Luciao's  Crono-Soloo,  413* 

Ludgate,  258, 

Luton,  carved  Wainscot  at,  467, 

Macrobifis,  413,  415,  455. 

JVlaiden  Castle,  399» 

Maiden,  405. 

Mansion-house^  258. 

Marcheta  Mulierum,  389. 

Maigaret,  St  Westminster,  Church  of,  17  It 

Mark  Lane,  258. 

Marshal,  the  Earl,  373. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  389. 

Martin's,  Le  Grand,  St.  258. 

Maunday-Thursday,  Custom  on,  313,  343. 

Maydestone,  Clement,  his  Testimony  concerning  the  Body 

Henry  IV.  132. 
Medals,  the  Reverses  oC  187. 
Meg,  Long,  143. 
Merchant  Tayloi^s  School,  258.  . 
Meretrices,  422. 
Mewse,  258. 

Midwives  formerly  baptized  Infants,  385. 
Mimicis,  a  wrong  reading  for  Jninticis,  564. 
Minories,  258. 
Mitre,  Archiepiscopal,  3)8. 
Monarchy,  Arguments  in  favour  of,  17. 
Money,  broken^  378. 
Monks,  manner  of  punishing,   3 1 4. 
Monument,  the,  258. 
Moon,  Saxon  I^ol  of  the,  137. 
Moorfields,  258. 
Month's  Mind,  explained,  244. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  36,  iio/c.-T-i77, 
Mortuaries,  460. 
Mothering-Sunday,  367 « 
Mother-night,  367. 
Mulberry-trees  in  Church-yacds,  347. 
Mummies,  Egyptian,  142. 
Museum,  British,  258. 
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Names  of  Persons,  284. 

Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  107< 

Newgate,  258. 

Newcastle  House,  258. 

New  Inn,  259. 

Newport  Pagnel,  Church  of,  139. 

New  River,  259. 

Nicholas,  St  Legendary  Story  of,  328. 

Nismes,  AmphiUieatre  at,  206. 

Nonni,  461. 

Numerical  Characters,  162. 

Nun,  Derivation  of,  463. 

o. 

Oak  Parliament,  452. 

Oath  used  by  William  Rufus,  160. 

Octaves  of  Festivals,  234,  252. 

Offering,  a  curious  one,  463. 

Olympian  Jupiter,  Temple  of,  193,  195. 

Onis,  187. 

Oxford,  Claim  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of,  51. 

P. 

Pageants,  371. 

Palm-barley,  377. 

Palm-Sunday,  Custom  observed  on,  549* 

Pantheon,  195. 

Parker,  Arcbb.  great  Entertainments  gmn  by,  265. 

Parishes,  when  instituted,  282. 

Parochial  Churches,  remarkable  Particulars  in,  39U 

Pater-Noster-Row,  259. 

Paul,  St  Commemoration  of,  466. 

Paul  Gemsege,  Papers  imder  that  Signature,  by  whom  wzitlen, 

34,  note. 
Paul's,  St  Church,  Offering  in,  463. 
PauFs,  St  Church,  at  Rome,  199. 
Paul's,  St  School,  259. 
Pegge,  Dr.  Samuel,  34,  note;  } 27  note. 
Peg  Tankard,  262. 
Pennies  of  William  I.  and  IL  227. 
Philipot,  on  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsejr,  28,  30, 
Pliysicjans,  College  of,  432. 


iMD£X. 

Piccadilly,  259. 
PicUWall,  146. 
Pigs  of  Lead,  295. 
Piscinie,  396,  470. 

Places,  Surnames  deduced  from  the  Names  of,  294. 
Planiagenet,  Richard,  Account  of,  123. 

P]ay  acted  in  King's  College  chapel,  82;  plays  and  pageants,  371. 
Plough*Monday,  235. 
Pointing,  on  the  first  Introduction  of,  178. 
Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  467, 
Popiivjay,  380. 
Parches,  Church,  391. 
Poultry  Compter,  259. 
Powis  House,  259. 
Prelates,  Wives  of,  185. 

Printing,  Introduction  of,  209 ;  early  Specimen  of,  352. 
Privy  Garden,  259. 

Proclamation  for  celehrating  the  Coronation  and  establishing  a 
Court  of  Claims,  49, 

Q. 

Queen's  Collie,  Oxford,  curious  Custom  at,  48. 
Queen's  Library,  259. — Palace,  259. 

R. 

Ragland  Castle,  Mode  of  living  at,  468. 

Beading,  a  Leaden  Coffin  found  at,  128. 

Records,  where  kept,  429. 

Reformers,  intolerant  Zeal  of,  131.     ^ 

Regalls,  252. 

Registers,  Monastic,  361,376;  Whitechapel,  387. 

Religion,  Zeal  for,  a  powerful  Motive  of  Action,  1 3. 

Resurrection,  bas-relief  of,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holboru,  43(3. 

Revolution,  Fragment  of  History  relative  to,   115. 

Richard  Hi.  Account  of  his  Natural  Son,   123. 

Ring,  Use  of,  in  the  Marriage  Service,  455, 

River,  New,  259. 

Rolls,  259,  429;— Chapel,  428. 

Rood  Lane,  259. 

Rood  Loft,  393. 

Rose,  part  of  the  Clerical  Habit,  343. 

Row,  T.  Papers  under  that  Signature,  by  whom  written,  127^ 

note. 
Royal  Exchange,  260. 
Runic  Inscription,   145. 

li  9 


IKBEX. 

s. 

Sables,  585. 

Sanctuary  in  the  Cinqae  Ports,  270. 

Sarchopbagus  221.       ' 

Savoy,  260. 

Saturnalia,  413. 

Saxons,  made  little  use  of  Scripture  Names>  28$«  ' 

Saxon  Idols  worshipped  in  England,  137. 

Scotland  Yard,  260. 

Scutarius,  meaning  of,  214. 

Seater,  the  Saxon  deity,  138. 

Semiramis,  145. 

Sempecta,  Signification  of,  459. 

Sens,  William  of,  27  4» 

Sentry-field,  359. 

Sepulchral  MoimmeDtSy  446. 

Sermons,  394. 

Severus's  Wall,  147. 

Shakespeare,  on  the  Articles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  96. 

Sheep-dogs,   170. 

Shepherds,  168. 

Shirefield;  Manor  of,  425. 

Shore  Ditch,  260. 

Sinai,  Mount,  Ancient  Inscription  on  the  Rock  at,  145. 

Sion  College,  260,  431. 

Simamcs,    Origin  of,  284;  different  Orthography  of,  287;  liit 

of,  288;  derived  from  Trades,  &c.  293. 
Smectymnuus,  Names  of  the  Authors  of,  389,  note 
Smithfield,  260. 
Somerset  House,  260. 
Sorting  Box,  161. 
Southampton,  406. 
Spittal-fields,  260. 
Spoons,  Apostle,  263. 
Staple,  Church,  165. 
Staple  Inn,  260. 
Statues  of  Kings,  436. 
Sterling,  Meaning  of  that  W^ord,  233. 
Stica,  227. 

Stone-benge,  306,  399. 
Stone  in  Coronation  Chair,  354. 
Stow's  Monument,  435. 
Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  Escape  of,  afler  the  Battle  of  Collodco, 

56, 
Stukcley,  Dr.  Letter  from,  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  101;  Letter  from,  to 

Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  247. 


tNBSX.  "'^\ 

Sun,  tbe  Sajton  idol  of  the,  157^ 
Swearing  in  IXscourae,  Custom  o(  158« 

T. 

Tankard,  Peg,  262. 

Tea,  with  eggs,  385. 

Temple,  260,  431. 

Temples  of  the  Ancients,  190. 

Temple  Bar,  260. 

Temple,  Inner,  library,  433. 

Tennis,  434. 

Tenures,  Curious,  361,  379,  389,  422,  440. 

Thames,  Julius  Csesar^s  Passage  over  the,  101:  Embankment 

of,  398. 
Ihary^slnn,  261. 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  201;   of  Marcus  Scaurus,  at 

Borne,  203 ;  of  Regilla,  at  Athens,  204. 
Theobald,  Archb.  279. 
Theseus,  Temple  of,  195. 
Thomas's,  St  Hospital,  261. 
Thong,  Artifice  of  the,  271. 
Thor,  the  Saxon  deity,  137,  458. 
Tobacco,  on  the  Use  and  Introduction  oC  264, 
Tokens,  Tradesmen^  160. 
Tower,  White,  261. 
Tuisco,  the  Saxon  deity,  137. 
Tutbury,  Court  of  Honour  at,  166. 
Tyttenhanger,  Mansion-house  at,  467.« 

V. 

Verjuice,  471. 

Verulam,  405. 

Vespasian,  Temple  of,  195. 

Villages,  Names  of,  284. 

Vines,  Signification  of,  318. 

Vines,  on  the  Culture  of,  in  England,  318. 

Vineyards,  the  Name  of,  retained  in  London,  323. 

Violin,  the  Origin  and  Introduction  of  the,  165. 

Urn-burial,  249. 

Utas,  what,  234. 


W. 


Walbrowk,  267. 
Walcote  Inscription,  180. 
Walton,  whence  derived,  105. 


XRDKXr 

Ware,  Sir  James»  Hiftovical  AnecAete  from  a  ManiMcript  of,  74« 
Warion,  T.  a  PatMga  in  his  Hiitory  of  Eogliab  Poetry  eifiiinh 

td,  384; — Letter  from,  on  Tyttenhanger  House,  467. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  his  Deyice,  490. 
Wassel-bowl,  122,  note;  S69. 
Weaving,  the  Antiquity  of,  in  England,  S29.. 
Westminster  Abbey,  2C1,  457  ;— Bridge,  26Jt;— Ball,  261,  «7; 

—School,  261. 
Westminster,  Buildings,  Streets,  &c.  19^  2>4>  454. 
Whitechapel  Register,  387, 
White  Friars,  432.  .    . 

Whitehall,  261,  434;— Chapel,  261. 
White  Horse,  Vale  of,  145. 
Wilfred,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  2^3. 
Will,  Curious  Clause  in  a,  265. 
William  L  Groats  of,  227. 

William  Btifos,  Oathuaedby,  160;— Groats  of,  227. 
Winchester,  405,  406,  407. 
Winchelsey,  Archb.  one  of  his  Statutes,  459. 
Wires  of  Prelates,  185. 
Woad,  Importation  of,  331. 
Woden,  the  Saxon  deity,  157. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of,  27 ; — ^Articles  ex* 

hibited  against,  34  ;«^'--always  painte4  in  iY9&l^  42;«-his 

Speech  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  45. 
Woollen  Manufacture,  Antiquity  of,  329. 
Wool-rent,  421. 
Writ  to  provide  Lists,  &c.  for  a  Duel,  376. 

Y- 

Yeomen,  212; — of  the  Crown,  213,  2 1 4 ;— of  the  Guard,  214. 

Yew-trees  in  Church  Yards,  346. 

Yoric,  406. 

Yule,  Feast  of,  566,  458. 
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